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SPANISH  AFFAIRS^ 


Spain  m  1820,  is  no  longer  what  she  nods  in  and  subsequent  to 
18Q8.  Such  is  the  language  used  by  some  persons,  as  they 
contemplate  the  universal,  and  almost  simultaneous,  impulse  cf  the 
Spanish  nation,  to  recover  its  lost  liberties ;  an  effort  diat  has  filled 
with  astonishment  and  admiration — not  only  foreigners,  who,  iii 
general,  have  no  other  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  ad 
oppressed  and  speechless  nation,  than  the  acts  and  operations  of 
its  government —but,  what  is  more  remarkable,^  many  Spaniard^ 
also ;  in  whose  eyes  this  event  has  appeared  no  less  extraordinary 
and  wonderful,  than  it  did  to  natives  of  another  land.  Those,* 
however,  who  thus  express  themselves,  are  hot  better  acquainted 
with  Spain,  ad  she  was  in  and  subsequent  to  1808>  than  as  she 
lately  stood  at  the  commencement  of  1820,  previous  to  the 
revolution  that  has  excited  ill  them  so  much  interest  and  suiprise; 
Buonaparte,  though  perhaps  mdre  excusable*  did  not  know  Spahi 
better  than  they  do ;  and  h»**^  l»i«  f*cal  invasion,  together  with  all 
the  misfortiin<?s.  which  followed  in  its  train.  The  sentiments  of 
freedom  in  fact  existed  in  the  heattS  of  all  classes  of  the  Spanish 
community  ^  liberal  ideas  were  general  in  the  more  enlightened 
ones:  and  these  elements,  compressed  like  the  materiab  of  z 
volcano,  by  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  goternment,  awaited  only 
the  agency  of  an  imprudent  man,  who,  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  superstition  and  ignorance  which  covered  the  surface,  unthink- 
ingly rushes  into  the  inner  cavities^  and  by  his  movement  puts  all 
in  a  state  of  fermentation/  Such  was  the  real  fact  as  it  happened^ 
and  the  explosion  became  intimediate^  It  was  not  ignorance  and 
ittperstition  which  opposed  resistance  to  Buonapsirtej  but  nether 
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the  feeling  of  honor  and  independence,  accompanied  by  sentiments 
of  freedom  )  for  how  could  the  latter  be  wanting,  where  honor  and 
independence  were  known  to  reside ;  more  particularly  in  a  nation 
which,  in  order  to  secure  its  own  regeneration,  did  not  go  else- 
where to  seek  men  or  foreign  aid. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  conception  of  Spain,-  as  she  stood  iii 
1808,  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  that  was  done  from  the  yery 
moment  of  the  invasion ;  the  ineans  used,  the  spirit  by  which  the 
nation  was  led,  the  obstacles  ftiet  with,  and  the  difficulties  over^ 
come.  Six  years  of  exterminating  warfare  do  not  depress  the 
courage  of  the  nation,  or  withdraw  its  attention  from  the  grand 
object  of  establishing  and  consolidating  its  liberties,  tt  is  not  Cadiz, 
it  is  not  a  handful  of  factious  and  ra^h  men,  who  make  war  against 
despotism,  and  lay  the  bases  of  national  prosperity ;  it  is  the  whole 
nation  that  so  wills  it,  from  the  commencement :  the  outcry  for 
die  Cortes,  as  the  true  and  legitimate  representatives  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  is  unanimous ;  and  it  is  they  who  eventually  crowned  the 
work,  and  for  ever  6xed  the  destinies  of  their  constituents.  Thii 
truth,  which,  through  ignorance  of  the  events,  petchance  more  than 
through  malice,  would  four  months  ago  have  \ieen  disputed,  is 
now  placed  beyoHd  all  denial.  The  confusion  and  din  6f  arms,  the 
disdain  with  which  the  conquerors  of  the  day  beheld  the  efforts  of 
liberty,  and  the  interest  Napoleon  and  his  government  had  in  dis-* 
figuring  the  occurrences  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  war^  pre- 
vented the  real  state  of  things  from  being  known  $  and  the  subse- 
quent peace,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  period  of  national  feli- 
city and  glory,  exhibited  to  Europe  no.  other  than  a  people  op^ 
.pressed  and  punished  by  a  deluded  prince,  for  whom  they  had 
previously  fought  and  bled-  The  monuments  of  national  liberty^ 
raised  with  such  great  sacrifices,  were  cast  down  ;  the  testimonies 
of  the  heroic  acts  of  the  people  burnt  or  effaced ;  those  person^ 
persecuted  wKo  dared  to  s^ek  to  preserve  them  ;  and  the  nation  at 
large  condemned  to  silence,  or  compelled  to  adopt  the  servile  lan- 
guage of  flattery  and  disgrace.  Even  the  bpirit  of  party,  in  ordet 
to  gain  favor,  chimed  in  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  and 
persons  were  then  seen,  who  considered  themselves  nien  of  talent^ 
speaking  of  Spain  as  Buonaparte  was  wont  to  do,  and  like  him* 
throwing  unfavorable  interpretations  on  all  her  heroic  efforts. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  deemed  strange,  with  all  this  before  them, 
that  foreigners  should  lately  have  entertained  such  incorrect  opi- 
nions of  a  nation  which  at  present  they  admire  ?  If  they  had 
known  it-^if  they  had  been  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  has 
therein  occurred,  from  the  first  period  of  the  insurrection, — in  their 
minds,  Spain,  no  doubt,  would  have, found  another  species  of  con- 
sideration :  they  would  not  have  gone  to  Turkey  in  search  of  com- 
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)>arisons  \  nay,  their  surprise  would  have  been  less,  and  their  admi- 
ration heightened,  on  beholding  what  has  just  happened. 

.  A  wish  to  establish  these  facts,  hitherto  disfigured  by  ignorance^ 
envy,  and  rancor,  has  induced  u«  to  take  up  the  pen ;  not  to 
write  a  history  worthy  of  the  events,  and  such  as  would  comport 
with  a  nation  that  has  kndwn  how  to  do  such  heroic  deeds  \  but 
impartfally,  and  in  a  summary  manner,  to  elucidate  the  most  xe* 
markable  occurrences,  and  make  it  appear  that  the  Spanish  people 
not  only  belong  to  Europe,  but  also  diat,  notwithstanding  the  In- 
quisitien,  and  the  despotism  of  thtee  centuries,  they  retained,  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  invasion,  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  had  rendered  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  so 
renowned  among  other  nations. 

..It  is  not,  however,  our  intention,  in  this  bnef  sketch,  to  speak 
of  the  military  events,  already  known  in  Europe,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding th^  inevitable  disasters  experienced,  have  covered  the 
nation^  with  glory }  not  only  because  the  interest  in  disfiguring 
them  is  greatly  diminished,  as  soon  as  the  moment  is  passed^  but 
also  because  the  valor  and  high-minded  character  which  generally 
prevail  among  the  Spanish  military,  do  not  allow  them  to  dis-> 
guise  or  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  are 
called  upon  to  contend.  Neither  will  we  stop  to  repeat  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  at  Bayonne ;  also  suficientiy  Well  under- 
stood, through  the  writings  of  parties  personally  engaged  in  ihemk 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  such  facts  as  are  less 
known  y  more  particularly  embracing  the  interior  revolution  ope- 
rated within  the  kingdom,  and  which,  commencing  by  the  una-» 
voidable  anarchy  of  a  short  period,  passed  on  to  difierent  stages, 
till  at  last  the  nation,  assembled  in  Cortes,  successfully  concluded 
the  work  of  its  own  sighed-for  regeneration. 


Invaded  by  a  foreign  «itd  numerous  army,  already  in  possession 
ti  the  principal  fortresses  and  even  the  capital,  the  Spanish  nation, 
left  as  it  were  to  itself,  bereft  of  its  king,  and  of  every  prince  be- 
longing  to  his  family,  and  without  any  other  government  than  that 
ol  a  weak  Junta,  incapable  of  resisting  the  orders  and  strength  of 
the  impetuous  Mwat-- spontaneously  fises  to  defend  its  indepen- 
dence, 9nd  repel  a  foreign  aggression*  Almost  simultaneously,  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  rushed  into  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  in 
all  were  created,  as  it  Were  by  enchantment.  Juntas,  or  local  go- 
vernments, intended  to  give  direction  to  these  sudden  movements. 
Such  was  the  grand  and  generous  sentiment  of  a  nation,  irritated 
at  the  idea  that  a  false  friend,  under  the  pretext  of  its  regeneration 
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and  happinesS)  should  come  to  dictate  to  it  laivS)  trampling  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights,'  and  destroying  that  truly  vital  and 
preserving  principle  of  all  states,  the  national  independence. 
-  This  simultaneous  movement,  virhich  took  place  in  all  the  proK 
yinces,  without  any  previous  understanding  by  agreement  between 
each,  naturally  broke  the  bond  that  united  them  to  the  shadow  of 
a  government,  which  in  the  onset,  they  saw  divested  of  all  strength 
and  energy.  The  local  Juntas,  respectively  forpied  in  each  one 
of  the  provinces,  having  no  authority  to  eommand  m  the  resr> 
and  consequently  no  mutual  motives  of  obedience,  the  provinces 
were  left  in  a  separate  state  of  independence,  and  without  any  othec 
bond  among  themselves  than  the  general  and  uniform  sentiment 
which  gave  impuhe  to  all,  strengthened  bv  the  necessity  of  theiir 
reciprocal  <lefence.  In  this  manner,  witnout  any  previous  con-, 
cert,  the  general  indignation  changed  the  ancient  form  of  govem- 
inent  into  a  true,  although  imperfect,  system  of  federation.  The 
offspring,  as  it  were,  of  necessity,  the  provincial  JuiitAS  were 
almost  every- where  created  by  acclamation,  as  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  amidst  an  efFervescenee  so  general.  This,  in  fact,, 
^rendered  them  more  popular;  the  people  gladly  submitted  to  their 
guidance  and  control ;  and  by  their  free  will  and  consent,  they  thus>. 
legitiqiatised  a  government^  originally  created  without  all  the  diH^.^ 
fbrms  .of  order  an<t  regularity* 

•"  The  supreme  power  being  thus  re-assumed  by  these  bodied— iii? 
which  the  most  distinguished  men  of  each  province  were  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  the  most  remarkable  for  their  zeal  and  patriotism — '• 
they  first  of  all  swore  fidelity  and  obedience  to  king  Ferdinand ; 
they  entered  into  Nmutual^  eotrespondence,  collected  armies,  de- 
clared war,  and  employed  aU  the  possible  means  of  security  and 
defence.  The  glorious  occurrences  at  Baylen,  Z^ragoza,  Valencia, 
and  the  banU,  although  a  disastrous  one,  of  Rio-Seco,  were  thei 
first  essays  of  their  hCTx»i«  «£&>rf «« •  and  the  enemy,  harassed  on 
all  sides,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  caj^uii  and  retire  to  the'Ebro-. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Jufitas,  considering  that  Aeir  BtreRgtlft  »«8pec-. 
tively,  would  be  better  employed  when  under  the  guidance  of  a 
single  head ;  and,  as  weH  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  anxious  for  tftie 
meering  of  the  Cortes,  at  all  times  deemed  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  many  evils  under  which  the  country  labored  ;  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  in  order  to  re-establish  that  centre  of  unity 
which  the  first  impulse  had  broken,  and  agreed  to  form  a  central 
govefnment,  composed  of  members  from  all  the  Juntas  i  which,  bf 
taking  upon  itself  the  sole  and  general  direction  of  affairs,  shouldj^, 
at  the  same  time,  gradualljr  prepare  the  calling  together  of  thct 
Cortes,. 
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This  Toluntary  surrender  of  the  authority  ex^cis^d  hf  the 
Juntas^  and  to  which^  froin  motives  of  public  good,  all  acceded 
without  any  resistance,  at  the  same  time  that  it  manifests  the 
purity  of  intention,  with  which  all  engaged  in  the  arduous  struggle, 
also  proves  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  inherent  in  the 
nation  at  large.  To  this  measure  is  chiefly  due  that  early  centre 
of  authority,  and  that  essential  bond  of  union,  which,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people^  gave  a  form  ^nd  being  to  the  government  (^ 
the  day,  even  amidst  the  subsequent  differences  and  dispersion  of 
iilmost  all  its  members,  saved  the  nation,  and  eventually  enabled 
it  tp  triumph  over  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
'  The  Central  Junta,  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  met  $tt 
Ai'anjuez,  in  the  month  of  September,  1808,  not  without  eneoan- 
tering  some  obstacles  from  a  body  of  magistrates  that  now  no 
Jonger  exists, '  and  which,  without  having  done  any  thing  for  fhe 
yr^lfare  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  submitted  to  the  wtH 
of  die  usurper,  after  the  example  of  the  parliaments  of  France^ 
i^induly  entertain€;d  the  ridiculous  idea  of  representing  the  nation. 
>rhe  general  opinion  was  soon,  however,  declared  against  them| 
and  the  central  Junta,  after  its  installation,  was  acknowledged^ 
not  only  by  all  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  but  also  by  the 
whole  of  those  of  America  and  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  Buonaparte,  reinforcing  his  army,  again  at^ 
packed  and  entered  the  capital.  The  Junta  then  proceeded  to 
assemble  in  Seville,  and  diere  continued  its  functions  till  the 
month  of  February,  1810.  The  calling  together  of  the  Cortes 
i>eing  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  new  government,  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Junta  was  particularly  directed  to  this  point ;  and, 
in  order  more  safely  to  proceed  in  an  affair  of  such  importance, 
Consultations  were  held  with  the  provincial  Juntas,  the  superior 
tribunals,  i^niyer^ities,  prelates,  ecclesiastical  chapters,  muhicipali* 
ties,  an4o^Her  corporations,  whose  '•^*i^««<»^'«-»p««lo**8  differed  little^ 
as  fat  as  tegards  suh^tun^,  1  he  Cortes  and  a  Constitution  were  the 
genera)  cry  of  almost  all  Spaniards;  the  Cortes,  with  a  represent 
(ation  more  natural  and  analagous  than  the  ancient  ones,  and  a 
Constitution  that  might  for  ever  banish  arbitrary  power  from  the 
iand,  and  by  securing  civil  liberty,  and  the  other  rights  of  the  na* 
tibn,  prevent  it  from  again  falling  into  that  fatal  system  which  had 
already  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
prevalent  in  Spain  in  1808$  such  were  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  people  ;  btit  the  difficulties  whidi  contiuHed  to  ^^  out 
of  the  different  usages  and  customs  of  the  nation  ;  a  wish  to  give 
uiiifeirmity  to  the  naiibnal  representation)  and  caU  to  it  afresh  de- 

1  Th«  Council  of  Castile. 
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ptttiesfrom  America »  the  vaiScd.  fate  of  the  national  arma,  and 
^e  exigencies  of  such  a  war  as  Spain  was  at  diat  time  compelled 
to  wagi^y  retarded  the  execution  of  the  design  till  the  Ist  January^ 
1810 ;  wh^n  the  Cortes  were  convened  for  tt^e  Utof  the  following 
M4rcht  and  instructions  consequently  issued  for  the  electioQS,  in 
fiphich  a  part  was  given  to  the  nation^  sudi  as  it  had  never  before 
poasessedt  and  an(>ther  granted  to  America^  certainly  und^r 
forms  that  country  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

The  dread  of  reforms  had  already  united  the  enemies  of  the 
9«w  order  of  jthingi^i  and  their  attacks  on  the  Central  Junta  became 
inore  vigorous,  in  proportion  as  that  body  advanced  in  the  grand 
worti;  6f  re^-establi^ing  a  national  representation.  Ambition,  under 
the  niaslc  of  zeal,  conjured  up  fears  of  an  approachiiig  democracy, 
9nd  m^g^ed  the  formation  of  a  Regency,  that  might  frustrate  or 
delay  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes.  The  unfortunate  battle  pf 
pcana,  and  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  by  the  enemy,  favored  dieif 
ii^sigfis  9  and  the  Central  Junta  being  forced  to  abandon  Seville,  in 
prder  po  save  the  government  of  the  monarchy  from  a  total  disso* 
lution,  towards  the  close  of  January  again  assumed  its  function^ 
{a  loL  J«)a  de  Leon  ;  where,  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  operations 
9S  the  administration  all  the  activity  circumstances  required,  its 
powers  were  resigned  over  to  five  members,  who,  under  the  title 
pf  Q.egency,  were  acknowledged  by  the  xpst  of  the  nation*  The 
provinces  n^  America  also  recognised  this  fcnrm  of  government, 
with  the  exception  of  Venezuela  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  formed 
particular  Juntas,  intended  to  administer  the  cpnqerns  of  each,  til| 
Ihe  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL 

These  evente  prevented  the  operation  pf  the  first  orders  for  the 
meetii^  of  the  Cortes,  as  b^ore  stated^  convened  for  &e  Ist  of 
Match.  The  new  Regency,  notwidistaxvling  the  express  in* 
3l}nctiotit49ad  upmi  them  by  the  Central  Junta,  at  the  time  the 
oaths  of  office  >r*— -^dminifitered— tgr  which  they  bound  themselvesf 
tp  proyide  for  the  assembling  ot  tne  o^^i^Ht^^^^ettheless  deteyed 
It  bj  every  means  in  thdur  power ;  till  at  last,  the.  astpnislmig  focce 
pf  public  opinion  produced,  in  the  month  of  June,  a  ^ef^pimatioh 
that  fliey  should  be  definitively  called  together  in  the  ensuing 
monl^  of  Se|^end>er.  At  t^e  appdbted  time,  Septembef  84tfa^ 
ISIQ,  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  General  aiu^  I^xtraordawr]^ 
portes  took  place  in  La  Isla  de  IteoUji  under  tlie  very  pmncm  ^ 
lbs  cMmy*  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  general  endiur^ 
siasm  d^at  pwyailed  among  the.people  and  army,  w  this  minnor* 
tsUe  occasion.  Tears  of  toy  flowed  abundantly  froiaa  the  eyee 
pf  all  $  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  secret  presentknettt  foeetold  to  thei 
people,  that  bj  this  step  their  i3s€nj  and  independence  wo^  be 
|sr  erer  9ff!«pd  ^  t^ieia. 
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'  .This  is  the  Spanish  Congress,  which  some  peWonsliave  afl^t^d 
to  call  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  a  term  which,  although  true  and  ge-^ 
peralin  Spain,  where  also  that  of  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  of  Bur- 
gos, &c.,  is  used,  has  elsewhere  been  taken  up  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  judge,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  recently  applied.  For  this  reason,  and  before  we  proceed  4:^ 
speak  of  the  decrees  and  measures  recurred  to,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  say  something  on  the  formation  and  legitimacy  of  this  body  of 
national  representatives ; — the  two  principal  points  on  which  the 
enemies  of  reform  have  exercised  their  malice,  andj  at  the  sam^- 
time,  shown  their  ignorance  and  bad  faith. 

The  General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  Spain  and  the  Indies^ 
assembled  in  \a  Isla  de  Leon,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Cadiz, 
in  February,  1811,  were,  in  the  first  place,  composed  of  the 
deputies  of  the  provinces^  named  by  all  the  citizens,  in  conformity 
to  the  mode  of  election  previously  determined  by  the  government,' 
and  of  those  from  America,  chosen  by  all  the  municipalities  \  2dlyv 
of  the  deputies  from  the  superior  Juntas  of  the  provinces ;  Sdly, 
of  those  from  the  cities  and  towns  entitled  to  vote  in -the  Cortes ; 
and  4«thly,  of  the  substitutes  intended  to  represent  that  portion  of 
the  country  at  the  time  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  those  districts 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  send  on  their  representatives, 
as:was  the  case  with  some  of  the  sections  in  America. 

Justice,  the  acquirements  of  the  age,  and  the  will  of  the  inha» 
bitants  of  the  country,  expressed  through  the  organ  of  public 
opinion,  required  that  Spain  should  now  be  represented  in  a  trUe 
and  efficient  manner ;  such  a  one  as  the  nation  had  never  before 
enjoyed.  The  question  was  not  to  assemble  the  Cortes  of  Arragoh, 
of  Navarre^  or  of  Castile ;  the  main  object  was  to  call  together  the 
Cortes  of  the  nation,  including  America.  Even  when  it  could  be 
supposed,  in  the  19di  century,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
mifht  be  consigned  to  musty  archivpfi^  '^^  ^**"*  «"*><«  attention  was' 
to  be  paid  to  nnripn*  -|**«*.caents,  than  what  the  exigence  of  the 
times  prescribed ;  even  granting  that  antiquated  erudition  ought 
thus  to  have  prevailed  over  sound  philosophy  \  still  would  it  have 
been  found  impossible  to  conciliate  so  many  diversified  laws,  so' 
mafly  anomalies,,  as  well  as  usages  and  customs,  so  varied  in  them- 
selves. But,  in  order  to  clear  up  this  point,  we  trust  a  short  di« 
gression  will  be  deemed  pardonable. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Goths,  the  new 
kingdoms  progressively  founded  in  Spain,  as  fast  as  the  country- 
was  reconquered  from  the  Moors,  adopted  difierent  usages ;  arid- 
their  charters  and  constitutions,  al&ough  generally  representative, 
were  not  all  alike ;  in  essential  points,  differences  were:  obsenrable;' 
^nd  even  those  of  the  same  kingdom  were|  at  distinct'  periodSjj^ 
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•^n  to  change.  What' remarkable  differences  do  we  not  see  be^ 
tween  the  Constitutions  of  Arragon  andCastile,  the  two  principal 
kingdoms- of  Spain — not  to  mention  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  pro- 
vinces, besides  the  peculiar  and  local  rights  and  privileges  of  cer^ 
tain  districts  and  cities  ?  In  Arragon,  the  Cortes  consisted  of  four 
branches  or  estates;  whereas,  in  Castile,  at  many  of  the  Cortc^ 
there  were  no  separate  classes;  or,  when  there  were  any,  these 
never  exceeded  three.  At  what  time,  in  Castile,  was  such  an  au- 
thority as  that  of  the  Juiticia  de  Arragon  ever  acknowledged? 
When  did  such  a  privilege  as  that  denominated  La  Union  exist 
there  ?  A  privilege  which  consisted  in  the  positive  right  of  the 
jcities  *  to  unite  against  the  king,  if  he  acted  contrary  to  law;  or, 
what  we  should  now  in  reality  call  the  right  of  insurrection.' 

How  great  must  not  have  been  the  changes  experienced  in  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  said  kingdom  of  Arragon,  when  so 
boasted  a  privilege  was  destroyed  by  Peter  IV.,  called  «<  the  dagger- 
king"  from  that  very  event  ?  *  What  analogy  could  be  observed^ 
between  the  Cortes  held  anterior  to  the  14th  century,  and  those 
subsequently  assembled  ?  In  the  first,  the '  clergy  were  not  seen ; 
but  in  the  latter,  this  body  formed  one  of  the  estates.  Finally, 
what  affinity  can  we  trace  between  the  Constitution  of  Arragon,  as 
it  stood  in  the  16th  and  17th,  and  what  it  was  previous  to  those 
periods;  or^  as  it  afterwards  appeared  in  the  time  of  Philip  II., 
who  overturned"  it  altogether,' by  beheading  the  Jtisticia  of  the 
kiifgdom,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  Juan  de 
Lanuza  ?  And  to  revert  to  Castile,  what  similarity  can  we  find* 
in  the  first  Cortes  held  at  Coyanza,  in  1020,  and  those  afterwards 
called  together  in  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  other  cities  i  Or,  how, 
can  the  latter  be  compared  with  those  convened  at  Toledo,  in  1589, 
under  Charles  V. ;  from  which  time  the  nobles  and  clergy  no 
longer  met  to.  take  their  seits  ?  What  resemblance,  niight  it  still' 
be  asked,  can  wienin*  t**.*--*^  ♦^Cortes  held  subsequently  to  the 
above  period,  in  which  only  a  very  smau  ^iatt»bci  uf  deputies  sent 
up  by  the  cities  took  their  seats,  and  those  Which  sat  ii>  the  14th* 
and  15th  centuries';  when  numbers  of  towiis  and  cities  had  repre-' 
seiitatives  which  were  not  heard  of  in  subsequent  meetings  i  ' 

If i  therefore,  the  Constitutions  of  Spain  were  so  varied ;  if,  in 
their  operation,  circuihstancesor  whim  had  exercised  so  much  in-; 
fluence ;  if,  at  no  time,  a  general  and.  fixed  basis  of  representation 
for  all  the  monarchy  had  been  adopted^^for,  from  the  ver^  moment' 
the  several  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  head,  despousm  began 

'  0  magnum  tinctdum  ac  lihertatii  fmdampniwn  !  exclaims  Xjleronimq  d^ 
Blapcas,  speaking  of  this  privilege.  .      , 

*  Respecting  the  destruction  of  this  privilege,  vide  Blancas  in  his  Comr 
mentaries,  and  the  Reports  of  Antonio  Perez. 
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to  weigh  heavy  ontheinhabitantsof  each— what  otherfem^dycooU 
be  found,  unless  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  method)  more  confonat 
able  to  the  national  interests  as  well  as  the  acquirements  of  the  age  f 

The  clergy  and  nobles  were  not,  in  the  new  arrangements^  sept* 
ratdy  convened  v  because  such  a  measure  was  deemed  viciouSy  and 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  nation^  usage.'  The  provincett 
Juntas,  and  cities,  were  indistinctly  represented  by  individuab  of 
all  classes  and  ranks,  except  the  regular  clergy,  considered  as  fieSf 
sons  who  had  given  up  all  participation  in  temporal  matteis.  Wbo^ 
ever,  therefore,  is  aware  of  what  our  Cortes  formerly  wtee-«<-coii- 
fined  only  to  the  representatives  named  by  the  municipalttiee  of 
some  cities  and  towns,  whose  aldermen  did  not  hold  their  ofices 
bv  popular  election^  but  by  purchase  or  gnmt  of  the  king^  in  the 
Goaracter  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistrates— «wiU  readily  be 
convinced  that  no  Cortes  ever  existed  in  Spain  having  a  represen-* 
tation  so  ample,  natural,  and  proper,  as  the  CortfsqfCadis^ 

The  govemm^t  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  assembling 
of  the' deputies  only  of  the  provinces  uid  Juntas  at  that  time  free 
firom  the  oppression  of  the  enemy*  Even  in  tim  case,  unitied  a^ 
all  the  provinces,  of  Spain  were  in  sentiments^  dbe  national  im 
terests  would  have  been  better  repjresented  by  the  tme  and  toot 
pcess  will  of  the  people,  free  from  the  pseSMi^e  of  an  enemy*  tfaaii 
uxey  had  formerly  been  by  the  imaginary  and  fietitiont  rettunt  ttf 
tbe^mere  representatives  of  some  cities  and  towns  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  Cortes,  in  whose  election,  as  was  previously  reabrked,  the 
people  had  no  shase ;  but  a  wish  to  give  a  direct  and  unifotm  re* 
presentation  to  all  the  provinces,  1^  deviating  from  the  ancient 
mi  absurd  system,  induced  $he  gpvemment  to  JB0tahe  up  in  tiM 
Vest  manner  ]K)Ssible,  for  the  want  of  a  true  repfftsentatim,  of 
which  iSttch  districts  were  deprived  as  wefe  in  p0sse«sioil  o£^tfae 
enemy.  The  latter  being  of  themselves  unable  to  el««^  iheir  fxwA 
sepre^entatives^  ibese  were  nai»^  ^7  ^^^^^  «*  thegovemme^ 
on  dietr|behalf  d  tli ««»  ^iL^idii^  for  ttieur  wants  and  inability  i  wdl 
assured,  a»  it  afterwards  happened,  that  tjhe  Mubttants  «o  situated 
woiUd  one  day  or  another  be  grat^M  fyg  idhis  attention  to  theic 
intereslj^*  This  was  the  otigin  ^  those  deputies,  called  siAii4Mi9i 
who  were  elected  in  eot^rmity  to  the  lawe/by  a  plurality  of  audi 
persons  belonging  4io  ^di  pimrikine,  as  in  no  small  numbeie  were  at 
diat  time  eolkcted  together  m  Cadia,  and  who  thns  lepreseaind^  9 
not  in  ee  contect  a.  way  as  aU  could  hare  wished,  at  least  iftthn 

^  No  allusion  is  hsre  made  to  an  Upper  House;  this  maj  or  mxy  not  bet 
deemed  advisable,  such  a  measure  not  being  vicious  or  contrary  to  prioelpk; 
all  that  is  meant,  is  the  representation  of  the  cler^  and  nobles,  as  general 
orders  of  the  State,  and  without  their  forming  a  separate  chamber,  which  is 
what  occaslDnatly  happened  in  Castile  and  Arragon,  whsrf  these  ^lass^s  deli; 
berated  joiatly  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities. 
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most  feasible  manner  possible!,  thek  fellow-countrymen  at  that 
moment  prevented  from  manifesting  their  own  wishes  by  the  pre^ 
sence  of  an  overawing  enemy,  and  most  assuredly  under  a  form 
more  regular  and  efficient  than  they  had  been  represented  in 
the  ancient  Cortes^  by  mere  members  returned  only  by  the  cities. 
This  means  adopted  was  so  conform^le  to  the  wi^es  of  the 
provinces,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  forraaHy  elected  for 
their  representatives,  as  soon  as  they  were  enabled,  the  very  sub- 
sdtates  who  had  previously  sat  for  them  $  and  in  this  manner 
die  number  of  the  ktter,  which  was  never  very  larga,  was 
insensibly  decreased. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  dwell  on  die  legtrimacy  of  this  Congress,  if  it  were  not  that 
certain  foreigners,  badly  informed,  and  some  few  Spaniards  also» 
by  no  means  better  masters  of  the  subject,  had  not  endeavoured 
to  mislead  pubKc  opinion  by  false  and  chimerical  assertions. 

When  die  legitimacy  of  a  government  is  generally  discussed, 
k  suffices  to  examine  whether  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
nation,  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  without  any  kind  of  force 
res&aining  the  mauiSpestatbn  of  public  dislike.  In  the  latter  case^ 
no  consent  howevier  explicit,  and  no  oath  however  solemn*  wiU  prove 
any  tiling  more  than  that  dread  has  been  die  chief  agent.  If  the  obi- 
jectin  view  is  a  national  representation,  possibly  it  may  be  deemed 
ptcpet  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  construct* 
Ml,  and  whether  really  it  has  been  fitutned  by  the  majority  (^  the  voie< 
constituting  the  same,  or  by  that  of  others  at  least  interested  in  its 
true  preservation  and  prosperity.  Both  of  these  requisites  wiU  be 
fbund  united  in  the  form  and  essence  of  the  body  of  Spanish  repce^ 
|6ntarives  in  question.  The  Cortes  were  aduK>wled^  by  all  the 
pro^ittces  of  Spain,  and  by  tiie  whole  of  those  of  America  and 
Asia,  with  die  exception  of  Venezuela  and  Buenos  Ayres^  heAj 
and  without  any  tort*  »i«r;»8*^-««*«pi^ed  tiie  inhabitants  to  accede 
todris  act  of  submtsskm.  On  the  oimtrary,  tlm  state  of  agitatiM 
in  w^idh  the  varioua  sections  of  America  at  that  time  were,  an4 
tfae  manner  in  which  the  aamiea  of  die  enemy  also  occupied 
«sv<eral  of  the  most  importMt  provincea  of  Srpain,  woudd  ha^ 
rendered  opposition  or  disKbe  to  the  measures  pursued  easy,  tf 
such  sentiments  had  in  fact  existed  among  them.  So  far  btom 
tlns»  the  provinces  overawed  by  hoatBe  «rms>  hastened,  by  einer^ 
tteans^in  dieir  power,  to  aoknowledpe  the  CJortesi;  ivnd.  no  soooar 
was  itiy  point  of  them  evacuated  tlian  die  Congress  Tieoeiv^  fitoofil 
tf  their  submission  and  adherence*  The  joumah  t)f  the  Coctes 
and  die  a^ts  of  the  government  at  that  time,  eshfbit  repeal 
testimonies  of  diis  fact.  If  any  distriet  had  hjthevto  bew  itoaUe 
to  name  its  d«pitti«S|.  mAttg^  di»  (»»itrcd«f  fbreign— <^  it  4iil 
not  delay  a  single  moment  in  doing  this  as  soon  aa  ever,  it  was 
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free,  without  waiting  for  special  orders  from  the  government. 
These  facts  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  day  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  Cortes,  honor  the 
Spanish  character,  and  of  it  convey  the  most  elevated  idea.  Where 
then  shall  we  find  a  government  that  can  boast  of  greater  or  more 
remarkable  proofs  of  its  free  and  spontaneous  acknowledgment 
than  those  which  distinguished  the  Cortes  of  Spain  ? 

If  we  now'proceed  to  consider  the  majority  of  persons  who  con^^ 
curredin  their  nomination,  we  shaH  find  that  the  deputies  chosen  by 
the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  in  Europe,  and  by  the  municipalities 
in  America,  composed  a  body  in  whose  formation  a  larger  number 
of  votes  entered  than  had  before  constituted  most  representative 
bodies,  whether  we  aUude  to  Spain  or  many  other  nations.  From 
the  first  months  the  Cortes  assembled,  its  sittings  were  marked 
by  a  considerable  majority  of  members,  directly  named  by  the 
provinces  to  which  they  belonged  ^  and  when  the  approval  and 
signing  of  the  Constitution  took  plac&— certainly  one  of  the  most 
solemn  of  the  acts  that  distinguished  the  national  representation — 
there  were  very  few  provinces  of  Spain,  In  both  hemispheres,  that 
had  not  deputies  present  named  by  themselves  ;  since  the  deputies 
from  Peru  were  at  that  tiqie  seen  seated  by  the  side  of  those 
from  Estramadura,  and  near  those  from  Catalonia  were  seen  the 
representatives  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Magnificent  spectajcle;^ 
on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which,  embracing  both  hemispheres, 
beholds,  within  the  bosom  of  its  Cortes,  deputies  born  in  the 
two  extremities  of  the  earth  !  In  their  faces  were  distinguished  the 
European,  American,  and  Asiatic  \  and  perhaps  this  is  the  first 
Congress  ever  known,  in  which  were  assembled  persons  who, 
speaking  the  same  language,  having  the  same  customs,  and  belong** 
irig  to  the  same  nation,  were  born  in  climes  so  distant^  9u4  whose 
ancestors  were  men  of  such  varied  origin. 

If  the  nation,  thprpfnr^.  IaI"*  *o  Uodf,  uu.Uie  principle  of  both- 
reason  and  right,  was  placed  in  an  attitude. that  required  extrao<rdi-i 
nary  exertions  for  its  own  preservation  and  the  defence  of  its 
independences ;  if,  through  tlie  necessary  effects  of  the  very  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  abandoned^  this,  nation  entered  into  the 
enjoyment  of  its  primitive  and  imprescriptible  rights,  and  adopted 
a  form  of  government  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  by  all 
Spaniards,  of  botK  henuspheres;  If  the  whole  of  the  measures  of 
thi^  govettiment  have  been  tmahimously  applauded  and  .confirmed 
by  the  general  obedience  and  consent  of  all  the  prQvinces.  of  the 
monarchy-^ince  even  those  occupied  by  the  enemy  successively 
named  their  deputies  to  the  Cortes  without  any .  reserve  or 
obj^tion  whatever,  thusj  by  this  very  act  giving  their  assent  and* 
approbation  tp  all  that  had  been'  previously  done  \  if,  in  shorty 
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all  freely  and  spontaneoasly  adhered  to  the  Constitution  by  them 
framed,  and  in  conformity  thereto  named  their  deputies  to. the 
Ordinary  Cortes;  afterwards  assembled ;  who,  for  a  moment,  cs^n 
venture  to  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  the  National  Congress,  or 
what  governttient  can  be  pronounced  more  legal  than  the  Cortes, 
whether  the  General  and  Extraordinary  ones  which  assembled  in 
Cadiz,  or  the  Ordinary  ones  dissolved  in  Madrid,  in  1814  ? 

The  nation  being  assembled  in  the  persons  of  its  true  and  legal 
representatives,  and  these  invested  with  most  ample  and  unlimited 
powers,  to  resolve  all  matters  connected  with  the  convocation  of 
the  House,' as  wellas  all  others  appertaining  to  it,wkhout  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  this  body  of  delegates  entered  on  their  sittings  and 
commenced  their  deliberations  in  sight  of  th^  very  enemy.  Their 
discussions  ware  frequently  accompanied  by  the  thunders  of  the 
neighbouring  cannon  \  and  shells,  launched  by  the  enemy,  soine- 
times  fell  round  the  very  hall  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
On  this  account,  however,  their  deliberations  were  not  interrupted^ 
and  the  fathers  of  their  country,  by  the  courage  they  displayed, 
animated  the  most  timid.  Most  remarkable  example  and  worthy 
of  imitation  !  Such  a  one  as,  like  most  others  evinced  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  gives  to  the  events  belonging  to  the  history  of  that 
country  a  peculiar  character  of  grandeur  and  originality. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  the  worthy  representa- 
tives showed  to  the  nation  what  might  be  expected  from  them  y 
and  thenceforwards  confidence  and  joy  began  to  revive  in  the 
hearts  of  Spaniards.  One  of  the  many  phaenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  Spain,  may  be  found  in  the  wise  measures 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  which  also  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  acquirements  and  judgment  of  the  members  themselves.  Indeed, 
how  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  nation  in  which  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  had,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  been  chained 
down  in  a  manner  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the 

*  The  writs  or  letters  sent  to  the  provinces,  for  the  convening  of  the 
Cortes,  were  conformable  to  those  intentions  from  the  beginning  manifested 
to  the  iiation  by  the  Central  Junta;  it  being  therein  proposed,  as  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Cortes,  io  ^rame  a  Constitution  Moorthy  of  the  Spanish  nation^ 
and  to  raise  that  generous  people  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  freedom.^  This  also  was  required  by  the  circunxstances  of  the 
nation  and  the  general  opinion  of  Spaniards,  who  were  so  fully  persuaded 
that  the  principal  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  and  Extraordi- 
nary Cortes  would  be  called,  was  the  Constitution  of  the  Monarchy,  that  even 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  whose  views  in  this  respect  cannot  be  deemed  suspici- 
ouj,  wrote  over  from  England  to  urge  the  measure.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Sittings  of  thd  7th  September,  1810,  Vol.  i.  the  following  passage  is  read  : 
**  a  report  was  presented  respecting  the  memoir  addressed  by  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  from  London,  in  which,  after  tendering  his  alledance  and  ad^ 
hesion  to  the  Cortes,  he  manifests  how  advisable  it  would  be  to  form  the 
CoostitutioD  of  the  kingdom/'  .  .^  '  v     ..     - 
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worki,  should  have  ecntftined  widiin  itself  sons  so  far  advaficed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect ;  men  who 
certainly  might  bear  ti  comparison  with  the  learned  of  other 
natiorfSi  more  free  and  eillightened  ?  How  could  it  be  belieVed 
thati  in  open  defiance  of  the  Inquisition  and  political  despotism^ 
defective  education^  the  difficulties  of  intercourse)  and  the  isolated 
st9te  in  which  Spain  stood,  with  regard  to  other  countries  of 
Europe,  in  the  first  national  body  that  assembles,  the  basis  of  a 
free  Constitution  are  laid,  the  freedom  of  the  press  decreed^  the 
Ifiquisition  abolished,  the  monastic  orders  reformed,  die  influence 
df  the  clergy  diminished,  the  shackles  on  industry,  agriculture, 
and  commerce,  removed,  and  all  this  voted  by  great  majorities^ 
and  amidst  the  cares  and  exigencies  of  a  most  desolating  war  i 
Occurrences  so  remailcable  convey  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  Spanish  people  }  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  evince  to  us  what  was  the  state  of  Spain  in  1808, 
evidently  demonstrate  the  inutility  of  those  shackles  intended  to 
keep  men  in  ignorance,  and  that,  notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles 
the  light  of  trtith  penetr^ites  and  diffuses  itself  every  where  around. 
Never  was  a  system  better  combined  than  that  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  degrade  and  brutify  a  people :  still  we  see  she  is  the  third  aiinong 
the  great  nations  of  Europef  that  seeks  to  constitute  herself  in  a 
free  manner,  and  this  before  many  othsffs  whose  governments 
have  of  late  been  incomparably  more  enlightened. 

On  the  24th  September,  the  day  on  which  the  Cortes  assembled, 
they  issued  their  first  decree,  in  which,  taking  into  consideration  the 
existing  state  of  Spain,  and  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  manifest** 
ing  the  principle  most  essentially  destructive  to  the  pretensions 
of  Buonaparte,  they  declared,  without  any  dissentient  voices, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty  resided  in  them,  and 
pronounced  the  renunciations  and  transactions  which  took  place 
at  Bayonne,  as  null  and  void  ;  not  only  for  die  want  of  freedoni 
with  which  they  Had  been  carried  into  effect,  but  also  principally 
because  they  were  divested  of  the  consent  of  the  nation.  Faithful 
to  their  oaths,  they  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  afresh  King 
Ferdinand  VII.  de  Bourbon,  as  their  only  and  lawful  king  ;  they 
established  the  most  just  and  disinterested  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  the  public  authority  j  and  reserving  to  themselves  the  legislative 
power  in  the  whole  ofi  ts  extent,theyleftthe  executive  functions 
to  a  Council  of  Regency  representing  the  Kingj  aqd  the  judicial 
ones  to  the  several  tribunals. 

This  is  the  decree  which  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cortes 
have  since  sought  to  represent  as  an  overthrow  of  the  monarchical 
government ;  although  the  sovereign  was  therein  agaia  acknow- 
ledgedi  notwithstandmg  liis  departure  from  the  realxni  his  abdication 
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of  theJfcroMi  and  thie  preasurt  of  the  armies  of  the  enemj ;  giving 
ioit  the  color  of  a  treasonaUe  attempt  against  the  ri^ts  ot  the  king^ 
slthou^  in  quality  of  such  it  proclaims  him  afresh,  pronounces  him 
at  the  legitimate  and  €mly  one,  and  annuls  the  very  title  by  which 
the  enemy  sought  to  depTive  him  of  his  crown  i  in  short,  as  in 
Contradiction  with  the  oath  they  had  previously  taken,  as  if  thei« 
could  be  any  opposition  between  &e  national  sovereignty  exercis- 
ed by  die  Congress,  hf  nd  means  difierent  from  that  assumed 
by  the  provincial  luntas,  the  Central  one,  and  the  Council  of 
Regency,  and  that  sovereignty  which  would  be  exercised  by  the 
King  himself,  newly  acknowledged  and  testored  to  his  throne,  and 
dtting  imder  a  representative  Constitution  such  as  the  nati<m  had 
m  right  to  adopt  for  itself. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Cortes  seek  to  irender  the  rights  of  the 
king  more  secure,  to  counteract  the  views  of  ambition,  destroy 
the  seeds  of  federalism,  and  inspire  the  people  at  laree  with  more 
i^rage  and  confidence.  The  deliberations  on  this  occasion 
were  public,  the  intentions  of  the  deputies  pure  and  upright,  and 
the  sense  and  object  of  the  declaratitin  clear  and  manifest,  as  was 
aftetwards  repeatedly  explained  in  the  Cortes. '  No  one  could 
have  entertained  any  doubts  on  this  head,  unless  a  few  persons 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  established,  who  a£fected  to  entet* 
tain  them  with  a  view  only  to  cavil  and  asperse. 

In  its  earliest  sittings,  the  Congress  decreed  the  freedom  of 
the  press  with  a  great  majority  ;  considering  this  as  one  of  the 
best  means  to  enlighten  and  know  the  public  opinion,  and  also 
io  proceed  more  correctly  in  the  formation  and  arrangements  of 
the  Constitution.  The  discussicms  which  on  this  occasion  took 
i>lace,  besides  theif  importance,  are  also  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  they  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  two  parties,  whose  names 
and  classification  ate  exclusively  to  be  attributed  to  the  public, 
in  order 'that  this  subject  may  be  correctly  comprehended,  it 
will  not  be  improper,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  ttf  say  some- 
thing, in  general  terms,  respecting  the  character  and.  nature  of 
the  various  element$  of  which  the  Congress  was  composed. 

In  this,  as  is  usual  iii  all  representative  bodies,  two  great  divi- 
sions comprehended  the  largest  portion  of  the  meml^rs.  One 
party  was  in  favor  of  reform,  the  other  opposed  to  it.  The  number  of 
the  clergy  who  had  taken  their  seats,  it  must  be  acknowledged  was 
too  great  with  respect  to  the  other  members }  and  although  many  of 
them  were  ardent  partisans  of  reform,  the  largest  portion  were 
bpposedi  as  well  as  others  belonging  to.  the  privileged  classes^ 

^  Vide  the  Preliminary  Remarks  to  the  CoDstitutioi]>  drawn  up  by  the 
inember  Arguelles. 
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magistrates)  dependents  on  the  old  government,  persons  in  gend<- 
ral  who  had  prospered  by  abuses,  and  enemies  to  all  changes  which 
might  afiect  their  interests.  Long  and  contended  debates  preced* 
ed  the  decree  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  which  the  ideas 
and  way  of  thinking  of  those  who  spoke  in  pro  and  can  begAR 
to  be  discovered.  -  The  public — who  anxiously  desired  that  the 
press  should  be  unshackled,  and  in  numbers  attended,  with  a  most 
lively  interest,  the  sittings — ^began  to  eulogjse  as  liberal  those  senti- 
ments of  the  members  expressed  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  censure 
and  condemn,  as  narrow-minded  ^nd  servile|.those  of  the  opposite 
party  *,  and  this  denomination  of  things  being  applied  to  persons, 
as  usually  happens,  thenceforwards  served  to  distinguish,  by  the 
name  of  Liberates  those  who  were  friendly  to  reform,  and  to 
stigmatize  by  the  appellation  of  Sertiles  the  party  opposed  to 
any  being  carried  into  effect.  Another  division  existed  that  might 
be  called  a  third  party,  which  being  in  general  united  with  the 
Liberales,  separated  from  them  in  certain  questions  concerning. 
America.  In  all  the  parties,  however,  unanimity  prevailed  when 
^he  question  turned  on  the  repelling  of  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  the 
men  most  opposed  in  their  opinions  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
being  Spaniards,  when  the  independence  of  their  country  was 
at  stake.  '  It  is  but  right  that  this  justice  should  be  done  to  all^ 
and  it  ought  further  to  be  acknowledged,   that  many  of  the 

^  This  was  seen  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  when  the  decree  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1811,  was  on  the  tapis,  by  which  the  Cortes  declared  as 
null  and  void  whatever  act  or  agreement  the  King  might  enter  into  whilst 
under  the  contVol  of  Buonaparte  or  subject  to  his  influence.  They  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  not  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  monarch  whilst  s 
captive,  but  only  when  he  should  be  free,  restored  to  his  faithful  subjects, 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  national  Congress;  and  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
they  swore  to  give  no  hearing  to  any  propositions  of  arrangement  or  com- 
promise, and  not  to  throw  down  their  arms,  till  they  had  obtained  the 
restoration  of  the  king  and  the  total  evaruation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  enemy ;  which  aloue  could  secure  their  religion  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lute integrity  and  independence  of  the  monarchy.  This  decree,  which 
Rerved  as  a  foundation  for  the  one  issued  on  the  «d  February,  1814,  by  the 
Ordinary  Cortes,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  Buonaparte,  in  Va]en9ay,  was  passed  unanimously ; 
and  two  deputies,  the  one  a  Libtrale  and  the  other  a  Servile,  (Garcia 
Herreros  and  £steyan)  who  had  not  been  able  to  assist  on  the  day  the 
question  was  carried,  requested,  the  following  one,  thai  their  names  might 
be  entered  as  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  rn  order  that  they  might  n6t 
be  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  beine  numbered  among  those  mentioned 
in  the  act,  which  was  signed  by  all.  If  Monsieur  de  Pradt  had  been 
aware  of  this  fact,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  assert,  in  his  work  on 
the  Revolution  of  Spain,  ^*  that  the  Cortes,  assembled  in  Cadiz,  had  sent 
deputies  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  were  detained  in  Seville  by  the  news 
bfthe  battle  of  Albucra." 
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Serviles  were  animated  by  the  best  intentions.  In  proof  of  this 
truth  it  may  be  said,  that  members  who,  through  the  want  of  neces- 
sary information,  were  at  first  favorable  to  the  Inquisition  as  well 
as  other  prejudicial  institutions,  by  the  operation  of  time,  were 
seen  among  the  number  of  the  opponents,  as  soon  *as  the  debates 
had  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  correcting  their  own  errors. 
In  the  three  parties  there  were  eloquent  members  who  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  especially  among  the  Liberates^ '  in 
which  number  were  individuals  of  great  wisdom  and  information 
in  matters  appertaining  to  government,  who  sustained  their 
arguments  and  opinions  by  extempore  speeches,  or  aided  the 
committees  by  their  way  of  thinking  and  reports;  displaying 
acquirements  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  nature. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  having  been  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 
the  measure  was  not  only  well  received  but  also  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  the  Servile  papers  enjoyed  the  same  latitude 
as  the  Liberale  ones,  even  abusing  it  much  more  than  the  latter, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  Journals  they  published,  more  especially 
El  ProcuradoVy  and  Atalaya  De .  la  Mancha ;  *  papers  which 
seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  acrimony,  and  the  lengths*  to 
which  they  considered  they  might  go. 

The  Cortes,  soqn  after  this  decree,  occupied  themselves  in 
a  plan  to  do  away  with  the  feudal  rights.  Feudalism  in  Spain  had 
never  attained  that  ascendency  seen  in  some  other  countries,  nor 
had  it  there  taken  such  deep  root.  The  rights  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  those  of  privileged  mills,  as  well  as  many  others,  burden- 
some and  prejudicial  to  the  people,  although  known  in  Spain,  were 
not  so  generally  extended  as  in  other  countries.  In  Valencii, 
however,  there  were  many  privileges  which  weighed  heavy  on 
the  people,  as  well  as  in  Galicia ;  and  in  all  parts  there  were 
lordships  and  other  remains  of  feudalism,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish,  as  in  fact  was  subsequently  done,  almost  unanimously, 
after  due  and  mature  deliberation.  ? 

\  Among  the  Libernle  party  were  Don  Augiistin  Arguelles,  S*.  MuLos  Tor- 
rero.  Count  de  Torcno,Calalrava,Garcia-Herreros,  Villanueva,  Antillon,  &c. ; 
among  the  opposite  party  were  Messrs.  Ynguanzo,  Cauedo,  Valiente, 
Gutierrez  de  la  Huerta,  &c.  In  the  American  party  were  Mexia,  Teran, 
Leyva,  Arispe,  and  several  others. 

*  These  papers  coutinued  their  labors  after  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
when  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as  all  the  liberal  institutions,  were 
suppressed  ;  but  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  so  much,  so  great 
were  the  calumnies  and  foul  aspersions  with  which  they  soiled  their  pages, 
that  the  government,  although  favorable  to  them,  at  length  felt  itself  com-^ 
pelled  to  prohibit  their  publication. 

^  The  worthy  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  (St.  James)  Muzquiz,  who  was 
affected   by  this  decree,  remonstrated  against  it  to  the  Cortes,  on  the 
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;  ttr  tbe  mean  time  a  commkteey  compoaed  of  IS  aiembersi ' 
firepared  the  project  of  tke  C^istitutions  eventually  presented  to 
the  Congress.  The  debates  on  each,  oi  the .  articles  were  long  and 
deiibenite,  as  became  the  importaace  of  the  object— *>c€truinly  one 
of  the  most  momentous  of  those  for  which  the  Cortes  had  assenv- 
Ued-^and  the  discussions  v^re  conducted  with^  all  the  leanuog 
t<id  skill  to  be  expected  from-  an  zuetehlj  that  could  boast  of 
many  eiriightened  members*  We  shall  not  here  enter  into-  an 
examination  of  the  Constittttion»  already  generally  known^.  and 
respecting  which  the  public  are  enabled  to  form  accurate  opinions. 
In  it»  at  the  side  of  enactments  which  by  some  may  be  considered 
as  defects,  will  be  found  the  real  principles  and  gcound-wock 
of  all  free  Constitutions.  We  neverdieless  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  points  it  contains,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  may  have  appeared  imperfect  or  contradictory. 
Such,  in  die  first  place,  are,  the  want  of  an  Upper  House,  like 
that  df  Great  Britain ;  die  inability  of  Representative  Members 
exercising  die  functions  of  ministers  to  the  crown ;  and  the  jre* 
strictbns  against  deputies  being  elected  a  second  time* 

There  is  no  system,  howerer  excdlent  it  may  be,*  that  can  be 
made  applicable  to,  or  suit  all  circumstances,  whidh  very  freq^eo^ 
\f  desttoy  the  best  theories  when  reduced  to  pr;K:tice ;  and  sdtboiigh 
fhi^  miay  be  deemed  a  misfortune^  it  would  still  he  a  greater  one 
to  adopt  any  system,  whaterer  it  might  be,  without  their  be^ig 
'  duly  taken  into  consideration.  Were  we  to  attempt  an  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  Spain,  and  bring  to  view  the  circumstances 
and  motives  which  c^led  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  togf-* 
tker,  it  would  be  found,  that  a  different  course  could  not.  tbsn 
have  been  pursued ;  atid  this  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the 
benefits  afterwards  deiived*  The  monstrous  state  of  the  nobility 
in  Spain,,  the  multitude  of  nobles  in  one  province,  and  the  scarcity 
of  them  in  another  ^  the  variety  and  confusion  of  classes  in  tlus 
same  body ;  the  opposition  that  would  have  been  met  with  from 
the  generality  of  them,  if  the  composition  of  an  Upper  House  had 
been  confined  to  the  Grandees  of  Spain ;  in  short,  the  general 
^liscredit  attached  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter,  and  their 
di^esition  and  propensities,  owing  to  their  ignorance  and  preju^ 
dices,  rather  to  destroy  than  preserve  any  new  institution^  however 

grounds  ihat  the  lordships  he  possessed  were  not  bis  own  hiit  bdonging 
to  the  holy  aposile  abuve  named. 

•:  '  These  were  Messrs.  Munos-Torrero,  Arguelles,  Espiga,  OHveros«  Perez 
De  Castro,  Fernandez  de  Leyva,  Murales-Duarez,  Gutierrez  de  la  Huerta, 
Perez  VaJienle^  CaJeda,  Barcena,  Ric,  Taitregui,  and  Menvdiola. 
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l^eat  th^  prmteges<(kir might  be  granted  to  them;'  readeied  ». 
second  Chamber  not  only  impracticable  but  also  prejudicial :  aj|. 
the  object  of  the  legislator  in  its  formation^  was  counteracted  hj 
circumstances^  and  it  became  necessary  to  defer  it»  in  case 
experience  should  make  it  appear  indispensable,  to  better  times, 
when  the  great  proprietors  and  rich  men  of  the  state,  truly  inte*^ 
rested  in  die  preservation  of  a  free  Constitution,  as  well  by  their 
moral  improrreitient  as  a  more  equitable  means  of  acquiring  wealtbf 
should  be  able  taform  a. body  essentially  conservative. 

Widv  regard  to  the  clause  rehting  to  the  ministers,  and  the  pro- 
vision  against  members  being  re««leeted,  the  same  has  happened 
m  all  countries  wl^re,  for  the  first  time,  the  road  to  liberty  has 
been  opened,  and  the  people  freed  from  the  yoke  of  a  despotic 
government.  The  dread  and  distrust  with  which  all  acts  emanate 
ing  f rom  such  a  govermnent  are  viewed,  causes  every  one,  in  the 
first  moments,  to  be  anxious  to  place  barrier  on  barrier,  and  some^- 
times,  peth^}  with  no  very  great  discernment.  The  same  also 
may  be  said  of  the  ne-election  of  members;  an  excessive  delicacy^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Cortes,  led  them  to  this  decision,  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have  bieen  deemed  inexplicable.  Po« 
Htieiaiis^  may  laugh  as  much  as  they  please,  at  the  causes  which 
induced  the  Cortes  to  adopt  these  two  resolutions,  pronouncing 
them  weak  and  of  little  moment,  compared  wkh  the  great  beaiefits 
to  be  derived  to  the  nation  from  the  union  of  the  government  with 
the  kfgislative  power,  by  means  of  its  ministers,  and  of  the  invaria**  - 
bielnessand  solidity  of  a  representative  system,  when  the  deputies 
Composing  the  same  can  be  re-elected ;  but  they  must  reflect,  that 
m  countries  where  liberty  is  in  its  infancy,  and  where  the  means 
to  sustain  it  are  not  generally  known,  great  risk  is  run  in  the 
adoption  of  these  advantages^;  because  personal  views  of  ambition 
are  attributed  to  the  pfromoters  of  them,  by  which  means  their 
eSbtts  in  favor  of  liberty  fall  into  a  di^epute  that  might  prove 
greatly  injurious  to  their  establishment.  In  Spam,  these  proofs  of 
disinterestedness  evinced  by  the  members  of  the  Cortes,  have  ac* 

^  All  the  independence  and  all  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  an  Upper  House^ 
or  Peer  of  the  Realm,  is  not  equivalent,  in  the  imagination  of  one  of  our 
Grandees,  to  the  distinction  of  wearing  the  grand  cross,  to  the  righi:  of  enter- 
ing the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  the  merit  of  attending  his  person.  Accus*- 
tomod  to  consider  the  sttuati^Qof  inmate  of  the  palace  as  the  summit  of 
honor,  of  brilliancy,  and  of  fortune,  and  possessing,  on  the  other  hand,  large 
entails;  an  hereditary  magistracy,  however  elevated  it  might  be,  would  not  be 
esteemed  by  them  in  comparison  with  the  more  favorite  objects  of  their  ambi* 
tion.  From  this  number  ought,  however,  to  be  excluded  some  Grandees,  well 
knewn  and  esteemed  in  the  nation  for  their  learning  and  love  of  liberty.; 
such  as  the  Duke  de  Frias,  the  Marquis  de  Villafranca,  and  others. 
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qaHred  for  tfaem  a  well  merited  reputation,  which  will  not'be.Ioal 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

Another  of  the  remarkable  defects  some  persons  have  noticed 
in  the  Spanish  Constitution,  is  the  want  of  religious  toleration. 
This  determination  which,  among  other  nations,  would  most  as- 
suredly constitute  a  grievous  evil,  could  not  at  that  time  be  consi- 
dered so  in  Spain.  In  that  country  only  one  creed  is  known,  con- 
sequently no  class  was  injured  by  the  measure.  The  exclusion, 
during  three  centuries,  of  all  religions  but  the  Catholic  one,  had 
thence  banished  all  other  modes  of  worship ;  so  that  very  few  per- 
sons of  a  different  persuasion  were  to  be  found,  except  a  small 
number  of  foreigners,  established  in  the  seaports,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  The  only  injury  that  could  be  apprehended  from  the 
clause  in  question  was,  that  of  discouraging  the  access  of  foreign- 
ers, whose  intercourse  and  establishment  in  Spain  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable ;  but  as  by  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  measure 
they  were  not  prevented  from  arriving  and  establishing  themselves 
among  us,  whatever  their  creed  might  be>  and  the  pubUc  use  o£ 
their  worship  was  alone  forbidden,  the  above  inconvenience  could 
not  be  felt ;  and  few  would  have  been  restrained  from  going  to 
form  establishments  in  Spain,  where  they  could  rely  on  the  security 
of  their  persons  and  property  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  indus-* 
try,  which  the  Constitution  offered  .to  them.  In  time,  and  when 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  and  the  establishment  of  freedom, 
the  public  opinion  had  been  better  formed  in  this  respect,'  by 
all  being  made  to  understand  how  just  and  necessary  it  is  to  re- 
spect all  religions  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  member  of  foreigners 
had  increased :  then  the  Spanish  Catholic  would  not  be  alarmed 
to  see  the  Protestant  temple  erected  at  the  side  of  his  church,  as 
his.  ancestors  beheld  the  mosque  and  synagogue,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  But  to  establish  toleration  sud- 
denly, after  the  empire  of  the  above  tribunal  had  lasted  three  cen- 
turies, would  have  been  folly,  and  furnished  the  clergy  with  a 
pretext  to  raise  an  outcry  against  reform  in  a  more  efficacious 
manner.  What  then,  would  they  not  have  called  the  Uberal  party  ; 
whom,  notwithstanding  all  this  circumspection,  they  have  neverthe- 
less treated  as  atheists  and  jacobins  ? 

The  declaration  of  the  national  sovereignty  has  also  been  consi- 
dered as  the  manifestation  of  an  useless  and  abstract  principle,  pos- 
sibly prejudicial  in  its  application.  But,  if  this  declaration  be  thought 
unnecessary  in  a  nation  that  tranquilly  and  in  concert  with  the 
sovereign,  reforms  its  Constitution ;  in  Spain,  abandoned  as  she  then 
was  by  the  monarch,  transferred,  without  being  consulted,  as  actual 
property  to  another  owner,  and  by  the  abdication  of  her  prince 
treated  as  a  rebel  on  account  of  her  resistance,  it  became  impossible 
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to  avoid  making,  in  the  face  of  the  tiniversei  the  solemn  declara- 
tion^ of  a  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  right  of  all  nations  tO 
defend  themselves,  and  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  supreme 
power :  a  right  which  Spain  in  fact  possessed,  whenever  her  kings 
should  voluntarily  have  alienated  or  forfeited  the  crown.  Where 
is  the  nation  that  would  not  have  recorded  this  principle,  under 
similar  circumstances  ?  The  same  had,  on  former  occasions,  been 
pronounced  in  Spain,  in  times  less  urgent ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
famous  speech  of  Chancellor  Rui  Lopez  Davalos,  during  the  minority 
of  King  John  II.  in  which  he  offers  the  crown  to  his  uncle,  the 
Infante  Don  Fernando :»  a  speech  certainly  most  eloquent,  and,  on 
account  of  its  daring  and  liberal  ideas,  worthy  of  competing 
with  the  most  distinguished  ones  pronounced  and  published  in  our 
own  days.  In  it  the  above  rights  of  the  nation  are  acknowledged 
as  a  principle  perfectly  well  received,  and  conformable  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  If  from  the  declaration  we  pass  on  to  the 
exercise,  we  shall  soon  afterwards  see,  in  Arragon,  at  the  death  of 
King  Martin,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arra- 
gon, named  a  Junta  which  assembled  in  Caspe,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  king  who  might  be  the  most  suitable ;  and  they  chose 
the  Infante  Don  Fernando  de  Castilla.*  In  times  more  re- 
mote, many  similar  precedents  are  to  be  found.  Don  Alonzd, 
called  El  Batallador^  had  left  the  Templars  heirs  to  his  kingdoms, 
when  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  assembled  in  Monzou  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  will,  and  elected  Don  Ramiro  the  Monk,  and  the 
Navarrese,  Don  Garcia  Ramirez.'  In  this  respect,  what  modem 
Constitution  can  boast  of  principles  more  liberal  than  the  charter  of 
Sobrarve,  which  gave  rise  to  the  liberties  of  Arragon  ?  These  ar- 
rived at  such  a  pitch,  that  Inigo  Arista,  whom  they  raised  to  the 
throne,  solemnly  bound  himself,  in  case  he  infringed  their  liberties, 
that  the  Arragonese  might  elect  another  king ;  a  Christian  or  even  a 
Pagan.+  It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  of  the 
national  sovereignty  passed  the  Cortes  almost  unanimously  }  such 
was  the  general  conviction  with  regard  to  its  necessity  and  pro- 
priety. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  Constitution  established  the  fundamental  • 
bases  of  national  liberty  and  prosperity.      In  its  personal  freedom^ 

'  Vide  Mariana,  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  5. 

*  Zurita,  A  nates  de  Arragon,  Lib.  xi« 

3  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  52  and  53. 

^  Ibid.  Ibid.  Lib.  i.  In  Spain  these  principles,  even  under  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, were  not  so  alarming  as  they  now  are;  for  plays  were^then  represented, 
in  which  the  people  were  reminded  of  these  ancient  privileges.  Vide  part  of 
the  oath  taken  by  Inigo  Arista,  in  the  comedy  of  Don  Francisco  de  Villegas, 
entitled  La  Eneaa  de  la  Virgen, 
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the  independence  of  the  Judges,  and  the  publicity  of  triak,  vv^ite 
secured}  and  the  means  of  defence  were  also  provided  for  the  ac- 
cused. Juries  are  established  by  one  of  its  articles  ;  but  their  being 
jput  in  practice  was  delayed,  till  the  moment  when  the  Cones,  by 
j^^fting  some  previous  arrangements,  should  think  iic  to  canry 
them  into  effect.  The  national  representation  was  therein  better 
constituted  than  ever  it  had  been  before,  and  the  majority  of 
Spaniards  concurred  in  the  nomination  of  their  deputies.  The 
ir^dom  pf  the  press,  that  essential  element  of  representative  go- 
.vemments,  was  also  made  a  fundamental  and  invariable  law.  The 
administration  of  the  provinces  and  towns  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  among  themselves  elected,  and  at  stated  periods 
renewed,  the  members  of  their  own  municipalities  and  provincial 
deputations,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
In  short,  provision  was  made  for  the  future,  by  establishing,  with 
cgreat  prudence  and  foresight,  the  legal  means  to  change,  in  the 
course  of  time,  whatever  conviction  and  experience  might  deem 
necessary  to  reform. 

.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
.stitution.  The  Cortes  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  inexplicable 
jdelight  with  which  their  labocs  were  received  by  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  appreciated  by  other 
nations,'  some  sovereigns  having  acknowledged  them  in  formal  and 
.express  terms.*    The  whole  of  the  inlubitauts  of  Cadiz  and  La 

*  The  in&nta,  Dona  Carlota  Joaquina,  then  princess  of  Brazils  and  now 
'Queen  of  Portugal,  in  a  letter  dated  June  il8tb,  1813,  written  to  the  Regency 
jof  8paip^  and  by  the  latter  communicated  to  the  Cortes^  expresse;^  herself  in 
the  tollowins;  words :  "  Filled  with  joy,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  good  and  wise  Constitution  which  the  august  Congress  of  the  Cortes  have 
just  sworn  to  and  pubKshed,  amidst  such  general  appkiJse,  and  so  highly 
tsppreciated  by  myself:  since  I  consider  it  as  the  fundamenlal  basis  of  the 
/elicity  and  inde|>enden<;e  of  the  pation,  and  as  a  proof  which  my  beloved 
countrymen  give  to  the  world,  of  the  love  and  fidelity  tHny  entertain  for  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  of  the  valor  and  constancy  with  which  they  de- 
*fend  his  rights  and  those  of  the  nation/' 

'  *  Article  3d,  of  the  tieaty  made  between  Smun  and  Prussia,  at  Basle,  on 
the  20th  January,  1814.  ^  11.  M.  the  King  of  Prussia  acknowledges  H.  M. 
Ferdinand  VIL  as  the  only  legitimate  icing  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  in  both 
hemispheres;  as  well  as  the  Regency  of  the  kingdom  which,  during  his  ab^ 
'sence  and  captivity,  represents  him,  legitimately  elected  by  the  Geiieral^od 
Extraordinary  Cortes,  in  conformitv  to  the  Constitution  sanctioned  by  the 
latter,  and  sworn  to  by  the  natio^.'^— Article  5th  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Spain  and  Russia,  in  Weliki-Louki,  on  the  SOth  July,  181 3.  «  H.  M. 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  acknowledges  as  legitin^ate,  the  General  and 
Extraordinary  Cortes  now  assembled  in  Cadiz,  as  wellas  the  Constitution 
whieh  the  latter  have  decreed  and  sanctioned.''^ Article  3rd,  of  the  reaty 
'made  between  Spain  and  Sweden,  jdated  Stockholm,  March  19th,  1815/^ 
^<«  H.  M.  the  King  of  Sweden  acknowledges  aslegitimate  the  Geoef ^  and  '£«• 
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Itla  de  LeoiH  the  whole  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  carried  their 
ri|oicings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  the  iRrhok  of  tihe 
pfovincess  as  well  in  the  Peninsula  as  beyond  seas,  all  the  armies, 
eyeti  tfapseSpaniards  who  resided  in  foreign  countries,  celebrated  the 
possesaion  of  the  Constitution  as  an  inestimable  benefit,  and  amidst 
general  acxlamations  swore  to  maintain  its  observance.  The 
eouncils  and  authorities  of  the  first  order,  the  chancery-courts,  the 
{^relates  and  ecclesiastical  chapters,  almost  ail  the  religious  common 
ntties  and  principal  municipalities,  the  universities  and  other  lite* 
rarf  coiporarions,  nearly  the  whde  of  the  public  establishments, 
persons  in  office,  and  am  infinite  number  of  private  individuals, 
emwlously  sent  in  their  spontaneous  congratulations  to  the  Congress, 
manifesting  their  gnititude  by  the  most  lively  and  expressive  de- 
monstrations. These  circumstances  are  still  recent  and  fresh  ih 
the  memories  of  all ;  millions  exist  who  saw  them,  and  numberless 
documents  could  be  quoted  in  the  shape  of  positive  evidence.  No 
human  institution  was  ever  received  in  so  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
a  m«mner ;  no  civil  Jaw  was  ever  so  solemnly  accepted  and  recorded 
in  ilbe  hearts  of  a  pec^e.  The  proofs  of  these  facts,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  are  preserved  in  the  persons  of  thousands  of  living  wit- 
ne«tes  and  in  imperishable  documents  ;  and  these  feelings  and  pre* 
dSections  are  again  ccmfirmed,  by  the  universal  cry  of  the  Spanish 
pMple  in  i8dO. 

'Qie  Cortes  continued  laboring  in  the  important  work  of  the 
social  ^ecfifice  ;  and  after  building  up,  as  it  were^  the  principal  waUs 
by  means  of  the  Constitution,  dieir  main  object  was  to  complete 
and  perfect  it  by  their  subsequent  endeavors.  Of  these,  <Mte  of  the 
chief  features  was  the  abolition  of  the  well  knop^n  tribunal  of  the 
foquiaition.  Althoi]^  indirectly  abolished  by  the  Constitution, 
the  Spanish  siation  seemed  called  upon  to  abolidi  such  a  tribunal 
as  this — possibly  the  chief  camse  of  the  many  evils  experienced-*>ift 
formal  and  express  terms.  Buonaparte's  previous  decree  for  iti 
abolicion,  issued  at  his  head  quarters  of  Chamaitiu,  in  all  proba* 
biiity  contributed  to  this  determinatidn  on  the  part  of  the  national 
n^reeentatites.  Many  hSxraUs  were  of  opinion,  that  the  act  of  a 
foreigner,  abolishii^  a  noted  institution,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  a 
military  manoor,  was  to  treat  the  nation  with  a  want  of  decorum 
and  tesp«ct ;  and  indeed  some  SitvUes  did  not  fail  to  avail  them<^ 
selves  of  die  circumstance  itself  to  derive  arguments  in  favor  of  tltt 
existence  c|f  the  establishment.'  The  Inquisidonhad  been  left,  as  it 

traordinary  Cortes  assembled  in  Cadiz,  as  well  ^tbe  Constitution  they  h^ts 
decreed  aod  sanctioned.'' 

I  Vide  speech  of  the  Inquisitor  Riesco,  at  the  discuissioDS  on  the  project 
of  the  decree  respecting  the  Inquisition.  ~  ~ 
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werie, 'suspended  in  its  functions  ever  since  the  insurrection  in  1808, 
although  its  partiss^ns  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  its  re-establish- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  liberal  party  in  the  Cortes,  from  the 
moment  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  body,  did  not  cease  to  prepare 
the  public  mind,  in  order  afterwards  to  secure  a  complete  triumph. 
Foreigners  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  true  and  most  terrible 
evil  produced  by  this  tribunal.  Horror-struck  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  victims  it  has  tried  and  burnt,  they  have  usually 
confined  themselves  to  imprecations  on  this  subject ;  without  re- 
flecting, that  the  excesses  of  the  Inquisition,  in  burning  and  perse- 
cuting two  centuries  ago,  were  common  in  all  parts.  In  Germany, 
England,  France,  burnings  took  place  the  same  as  in  Spain  ;  and  if 
in  the  latter  country  autos  de  fe  were  celebrated,  in  France  a  St. 
Bartholomew's  day  and  dragoon-scenes  equally  took  place.  In 
more  recent  times,  this  species  of  fanatic  fury  became  softened,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  with  difficulty  could  the  Inquisition  be 
accused  of  any  thing  so  abominable  as  what  happened  to  Chevalier 
de  laBarre,  in  France.'  But  these  proceedings,  more  or  less  harsh 
and  horrid,  every  where  came  to  a*close ;  because  a  clerical  magis- 
tracy, exercised  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
and  the  interests  of  society,  in  other  countries,  was  not  armed  with 
the  powers  of  excommunication  and  the  other  means  necessary  to 
sustain  fanaticism  and  ignorance,  or  enabled  to  prolong  the  ascen- 
dency of  an  institution  so  fatal.  It  is  probable,  that  this  very  tribu- 
nal would,  in  the  midst  of  its  crimes,  have  fallen  to  the  ground  of  itself 
if  its  ministers,  instead  of  being  ecclesiaJstics,  had  been  lay  judges. 
Their  interests  then  would  not  have  been  the  same,  their  means  of 
controlling  the  minds  of  the  people  different,  the  cloak  of  religion 
would  not  have  so  easily  covered  M adhiavelian  policy,  and  the 
terror  of  their  executions  would  not  have  been  counterbalanced' 
by  the  respect  and  veneration  paid  to  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  was  in  fact  the  true  evil  that  pressed  on  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  proved  to  it  more  fatal  than  the  religious  wars  were  to  France. 
During  the  latter,  the  blood  that  was  spilled  by  the  fury  of  factions 
and  on  the  fields  of  battle,  at  least  gave  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
minds  of  men,  instead  of  degrading  them;  and,  as  Voltaire  observes, 
if  it  did  not  accelerate,  at  least  it  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  reason : 
but  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  by  its  constant  sys- 
tem of  oppression,  common  to  all  parts  of  the  monarchy^  placed  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  genius  andimprovement« 
Prying  out  the  most  secret  actions,  and  persecuting  man  in  the  very 
asylum  of  his  own  thoughts,  whither  tyranny  itself  cannot  pene- 

'  Vide  Voltaire;  "  Affaires  C€lebres ;"   <' Le  Cri  du  Sang  Innocent,  etle 
Precis  de  la  Procedure  d'  Abbeville." 
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trate^  the  Ipquidition  had  in  great  measujTe  chained  down  reason ; 
and>  on  the  other  hand,  being  extremely  watchful  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foreign  books  and  the  circulation  of  new  ideaa,  had 
retarded  the  progress  pf  civilisation.  Hence  that  stationary  state 
in  which  the  Peninsula  had  been  left,  with  regard  to  other  nations ; 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  so  much  backwardness  in  sciences 
and  arts.  The  Spanish  nation  constantly  showed  itself  opposed  to 
such  an  establishment ;  and  far  from  its  ever  having  been  approved 
in  the  Cortes,  the  records  of  many  of  those  held  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  filled  with  petitions  for  its  reform.  In  short,  there  has 
been  no  occasion  in  which  Spaniards  have  been  able  freely  to  mani- 
fest their  opinions,  that  they  have  failed  to  demand  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition.  This  was  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the  petitions  of 
the  celebrated  Commoners  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  that  unfor- 
tunate war  took  place  which  put  an  end  to  Castilian  liberty.'  The 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Cprtes  on  the  abolition  of  this  tri* 
bunal,  were  the  most  solemn  and  luminous,  and  their  result  the  most 
complete  tiiumph  in  favor  of  learning  and  philosophy.  The  question 
was  carried  with  a  majority  of  two-thirdsj  and  those  who  opposed  it, 
with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight,  did  not  defend  the  Inquisition  in 
the  form  under  which  it  existed,  but  under  a  reformed  one.  Indeed, 
how  could  this  be  otherwise,  when  its  mode  of  judicial  proceeding 
is  considered,  its  horrid  secrecy,  the  protection  it  gave  to  the  occult 
informer,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  accused  was  neglected  and 
trampled  upon.  Thus,  this  body,  composed  of  Spaniards  bred  up 
under  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  Inquisition,  caused  the  real  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  this  institution  to  be  made  known,  as  soon  as 
they  were  enabled  freely  to  express  their  sentiments.  From  all 
parts,  thanks  were  sent  up  to  the  Congress  on  the  abolition,  and  on 
no  side  was  any  complaint  or  remonstrance  heard. 

The  extraordinary  Cortes  also  occupied  themselves  in  the  re- 
form of  tlie  monastic  orders,  their  decrease,  and  in  restraining  the 

\  In  Europe,  generally,  very  defective  ideas  are  entertained  of  this  war.  It 
was  not  the  effort  of  a  party,  a  quarrel  of  the  grandees  against  the  king;  nor 
a  wish  to  sustain  the  interests  of  any  particular  class :  the  only  object  was 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  Castile,  to  give  them  greater  latitude,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  against  the  attacks  of  reeal  power  and  the  councils  of  the  king. 
It  was  also  the  first  war  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  Its  chief,  the  unfortunate 
Juan  de  Padilia,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of  Toledo,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemeti  of  his  time.  Vide  the  portrait 
made  of  him,  in  his  letters  by  Guevara,  although  a  personal  enemy.  As  the 
regal  power  from  that  time  pressed  so  heavily  in  Spain,  all  the  writers  wha 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  events,  either  did  it  with  great  circum- 
spection or  marked  partiality.  For  this  reason  their  assertions  in  favor  of 
the  commoners  are  deserving  of  more  weight.  The  Cortes  had  agreed  that 
a  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Juan  de  Padilia. 
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adminiofi  of  no^iates.  They  also  endeayonredto  4ittMiauh  the  {iro- 
petty  of  d^  clergy,  by  applying  it  to  the  extinction  of  tbe  national 
debt ;  but  in  order  to  realise  all  thie,  mild  means  were  adopted^ 
and  violent  extremes  uniformly  avoided.  Facilities  were  i^- 
forded  for  the  secularisation  of  friars,  and  pensions  secured  to 
them ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  chapters,  the  giving 
away  of  nominal  prebendships,  which  had  not  annexed  to  tliem  the 
care  of  souls,  was  suspended. 

Finally,  to  the  branch  of  finances  the  Cortes  devoted  particular 
attention.  This  important  object  was  divided  into  two  principal 
pavts  :  viz.  the  system  of  taxes,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt.  The  first  presented  great  difficulties ;  the  confused  and  be* 
wildered  state  of  the  nation,  the  debased  administration  during  die 
time  of  Chmrles  IV.  and  the  necesuty  of  levying  extraordinary  im- 
posts for  the  carrying  xm  of  the  war,  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  any  measures  in  this  respect  extremely  arduous  and  per- 
plexing. One  of  the  great  inconveniences  experienced  in  the  finan- 
cial department,  is  to  separate  frcHn  the  natural  channek  a  portiim 
of  the  public  riches  in  order  to  employ  it  in  a  barren  manner. 
When  the  inevitable  evil  prevails,  the  only  good  that  can  be  done 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  diminish  it,  or  that  the  portion  so 
separated  be  the  smallest  posrible.  Unfortunately,  the  large  armed 
force  which  the  nations  of  Europe  continually  kept  on  foot,  and  which 
by  its  nature  is  so  expensive,  requires  that  the  people  should  be 
b^avily  taxed.  In  Spain,  as  the  enemy  went  on  evacuating  the 
country,  ready  means  and  resources  were  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  syst^n  of  finance.  The  French  bad 
altered  the  ancient  system,  in  most  parts  where  they  had  remained ; 
or  had  modified  it  according  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  in- 
dependent of  many  exactions  and  forced  contributions.  If  the  an- 
cient method  of  levying  the  taxes  had  at  that  time  existed,  the  Cortes 
would  certainly  have  done  best  to  continue  it  for  some  time,  not- 
withstanding its  great  inconveniences,  and  to  have  gradually  modified 
it,  considering  the  great  injuries  attendant  on  aU  sudden  changes  in 
matters  of  finance  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done,'every  thing  was,  in 
fact,  overturned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organisation  of  a  new  sys- 
tem presented  great  difficulties.  The  want  of  statistical  data,  the 
wretched  state  of  the  .inhabitatits»  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
adopting  some  plan  or  other  without  delay,  did  not  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system  as  could  have  been  desired,  and  which, 
jno  doubt,  in  time  would  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Hence  was 
it  determined  for  the  moment  to  adopt  a  general  distribution,  under 
At  name  of  Direct  Contribution  \  which,  although  extremely  bur* 
densome  on  tbe  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  inequality  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  it,  was  still  more  so,  owing  to  the  high 
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rate  of  assessment  rendered  indispensable  in  order  to  maintain  so 
large  an  army  on  foot.  In  time,  and  by  the  constant  meeting  of 
the  national  Representatives,  all  would  nave  been  improved  ^  the 
assessment,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  would  have  been  decreased  •,  rf»e 
inequal  tries  would  have  been  less  or  have  entirely  disappeared, on  the 
acquisition  of  better  statistical  information ;  and  in  the  larger  townl 
possibly  a  new  order  of  indirect  taxes  would  have  been  adopted. 
The  public  would  also  have  been  satisfied  by  seeing  the  accounts 
of  the  expenditure,  as  well  as  the  improvements  in  the  financial  de- 
partment, which  were  carrying  on.  Notwithstanding  the  high  and 
unequal  rate  of  the  assessment,  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
w^ho,  on  the  one  hand  were  sensible  of  the  necessity,  urgency,  and  im- 
possibility, for  the  want  of  more  correct  statistical  data,  of -a  better 
plan,  and  on  the  other  convinced  that  every  thing  was  done  for  the 
best,  and  confiding  in  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  their  Representatives, 
induced  them  to  submit  willingly  and  readily  to  this  contribution. 

The  second  part  of  the  branch  of  finance — the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt — was  proceeded  in  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  The 
Cortes  began  by  acktiowledjging  the  whole  of  the  puUic  debt, 
whatever  was  its  origin  and  nature,  and  afterwards  created  a -Com- 
mittee, called  of  Public  Credit,  which  was  always  to  be  named  by 
Ae  Cortes  and  act  independently  of  the  Treasury.  This  committee 
was  charged  with  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  other  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  d^bt ;  and  by  this  means  con- 
fidence was  so  much  restored  that  the  Fates  ReaUs^  ot  Exchequer 
biQs,  immediately  acquired  a  value  which  'they  had  not  borne  ^for 
many  years. 

What  has  already  been  said  may  suffice  to  convey  a  faithful  idea  of 
die  great  and  important  kbors  of  the^ Extraordinary  Cones;  4>ut, 
before  we  dose  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  re- 
specting the  great  influence  some  foreigners  have  incautiously  attri- 
buted to  the  British  in  die  deliberations  of  the'Cortes.  In  order  to  do 
away  with  their  assertions,  no  more  would  be  necessary  than  ^X6 
read  the  speech  of  LordCastlereagh,  pronounced  in  Parliament,  in 
16 1^,  in  which  he  spoke  with  so  much  injijstice  qf  the  spirit  «hat 
reigned  in  the  Cortes,  and  when  he  applauded  die  system  adopted  by 
die  Spanish  Ministry  atithat  time.  -Nevertheless,  in  confirmation  m 
what  has  just  been  said,  we  shall  add  certain-facts, -tending  to  prove 
die  evident  falsity  of  dw?  charge  in  question. 

Three  important  .negociations  were  undertaken  by  the  j&ritish 
Ministry  with  the  Cortes,  viz.  a  free  trade  wit»h  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can possessions  ;  tJhe  mediation  of  that  government  for  thepaci>fica- 
tion  of  the  revolted  provinces  beyond  %eas ;  and  the  conferring  ^fhe 
command  of  the  Spanish  army  on  the'Dake  of  Wellington.  3Jhe 
British  igaremment  -snet  ^idi  no  ^uccess'in  Ihe  tw«  £i«t  ^p^liea^ 
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tions ;  and  the  third  point  was  carried  when  all  urgency  for  it  had 
ceased.  The  grant  of  free  trade  was  deferred,  for  two  reasons  :  the 
first,,  because  it  became  necessary  to  form  new  tarifs  and  establish 
another  Custom  House  system,  in  order  that  the  trade  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula might  be  less  injured  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  existing 
relations  with  the  provinces  of  America ;  and  the  second,  because 
in  adopting  the  just  principles  of  free  trade,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  it  all  the  latitude  the  object  involved,  by  granting  to  fo- 
reign nations  a  general  and  free  entry  into  all  the  ports  of  America. 
The  complication  of  so  many  interests  required  time  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  the  Cortes  Qccupied  themselves  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  this  system,  which  was  to  have  been  uniform  for  all 
nations. 

With  regard  to  the  mediation  proposed  for  the  revolted  provinces 
in  America,  the  Cortes  roundly  refused  their  compliance  \  not  only 
because  they  did  not  conceive  it  proper  for  foreign  nations  to  inter- 
fere in  our  domestic  dissensions,  but  also  because  two  of  the  bases 
offered  by  the  British  Ministry  seemed  to  be  conceived  in  terms 
which  involved  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
provinces  in  question.  We  shall  not  here  decide  whether  the 
Cortes  did  well  or  ill ;  it  suffices  to  prove,  by  this  fact,  that  the 
British  had  not,  in  the  Cortes,  that  influence  they  are  supposed  to 
have  possessed. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  what  occurred  regarding  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  in  1812.  This  had  previously  been  solicited 
by  the  British  Ambassadors,  but  the  Cortes  did  not  at  that  time 
conceive  it  advisable  to  give  their  consent,  \yhen  they  did,  it 
was  done  spontaneously,  and  without  any  further  solicitation. 
This  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Cortes,  which  by  some  has 
been  so  greatly  censured,  was  no  doubt  one  of  their  most  fortunate 
measures.  In  all  their  determinations,  two  grand  objects  were 
to  be.  kept  in  view;  one,  the  independence  of  the  nation^ 
joined  with  the  earliest  possible  liberation  from  the  enemy  by 
whom  it  was  oppressed ;  and  the  other,  the  defence  and  security 
of  the  national  liberties.  In  order  to  realise  the  first  without  loss 
of  time,  unity  and  concert  were  necessary  in  the  military  opera- 
tions, which  could  not  take  place  as  long  as  the  command  was  di- 
vided among  many  chiefs.  After  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  no 
other  general  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  popularity,  and  concili- 
ated all  interests^  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Spanish 
generals  had  rendered  very  important  services  to  their  country  \ 
but  the  particular  position  in  which  each  one  of  them  had  been 
left  by.  existing  circumstances,  had  not  allowed  any  one  of  them 
to  signalise  himself  above  the  rest.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
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the  head  of  a  large  and  every  where  victorious  army,  stood  with- 
out  a  rival,  and  enjoye^d  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  combine 
the  operations  of  the  allies  with  those  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
command  of  the  troops  was  also  less  dangerous  to  national  liberty 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  who  might  seek  to  abuse  it,  than  in 
those  of  a  Spaniard,  disposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
Hence  did  it  happen,  that  the  command  given  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  no  way  influenced  the  ruin  of  the  liberal  system,  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  the  armed  force  immediately  under  his  orders  were  a  part 
of  the  most  Constitutional  troops  belonging  to  the  Spanish  army } 
and  some  of  those  very  same  divisions,  without  consulting  the  sen- 
timents of  their  Commander-in-chief,  subsequently  ofiered  to' sus- 
tain the  Regericy  against  the  intentions  of  the  King.  The  division 
commanded  by  Elio,  in  Valencia,  was  the  only  one  that  offered  it- 
self to  destroy  the  Constitutional  government ;  and  this  was  not 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  British  general.  This  is  the 
truth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reports  the  evil-minded  have 
endeavoured  to  circulate.  The  British  therefore,  we  again  repeat, 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  the  Cortes,  nor  did  the  latter  keep 
up  with  them  any  other  than  friendly  relations,  such  as  circum- 
stances and  the  reciprocal  intetests  of  both  nations  required.  This 
will  always  be  the  case  with  every  other  nation  that  may  seek '  to 
hiave  any  undue  preponderance  in  Spain,  as  long  as  the  constitu- 
tional regimen  is  in  force  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  free 
nations,  more  particularly  Spain,  where  all  foreign  dominion  is  view- 
ed with  so  much  hbrror.     But,  to  return  to  the  Cortes. 

As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  promulgated,  the  House  issued, 
as  early  as  possible,  and  in  conformity  thereto,  a  Proclamation  for 
convening  the  Ordinary  Cortes  for  the  1  st  October,  1 8 1 S,  in  this  man- 
ner confounding  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  who  accused  them 
of  wishing  to  perpetuate  themselves.  They  gave  a  still  further 
proof  of  sincerity,  when,  on  solicitations  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  being  repeated,  urging  them  to  continue  sitting  some  time 
longer  and  till  the  proposed  reforms  were  completed,  (hey  ordered 
that  no  more  addresses  of  that  kind  should  be  admitted  in  the  House. 
They  judged  that  their  chief  duties  had  been  performed.  They 
had  framed  a  Constitution  which  the  whole  nation  had  applauded^ 
freely  and  spontaneously  accepted ;  and  it  had  been  acknowledged 
by  ail  the  allies  of  Spain.  They  had  introduced  and  carried  it 
into  operation  ;  it  was  then  in  full  force,  the  whole  of  the  tribunals 
and  courts  of  justice  being  organised,  as  well  as  the  chief  esta- 
blishments to  which  it  had  reference.  They  had  drawn  their  alli- 
ance with  England  still  closer  together,  carried  three  important 
treaties  into  effect  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  and  they  be- 
held the  Spanish  name  respected  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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Tht)^ teft  the Peainsttla  f we fsQBi  UMpveMDCt  of  tiM-sane eaewjF 
iviHy.  the  year  brfore,  had  bombarded'  Cadis  i  they  had  on  foot  a^ 
brilliant  army  of  180,000  men,  in  a  state  o^difcipUne  never  before 
teeoi  they  left  the  provincea^c^  Venesuela  nearly  pacified,  and  the 
lASttrrectton  considerably  diminiahed  in  the  other  parts  of  America  ^ 
they  bad  relieved  the  people  from  a  great  number  of  perplexing 
and  burdensome  tases,  opened  the  roa^  for  their  adYancement»  re- 
^rmrd  and  improred  the  revenue,  and  restored  the  public  credit. 
In  short,  at  the  expense  of  three  years  of  cases  and  watdungs,  they 
had  been  able  to  save  the  state,  which  scarcely  could  be  saisa 
to  have  had  an  existence  when  they  assembled  at  tne  close  of  1810  & 
audi  if  they  did  not  leave  the  grand  work  of  the  pubUc  felicity  com 
plete^^they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  all  the  foundations  laid,,  and 
every  preparation  made,  in  order  that  the  succeeding  Cortes  might  be 
able  to  put  the  finishing  hand,  by  availing  themselves  of  all  the  in^ 
formation  and  experience  of  weir  predecessors.  It  was  conse*- 
quently  time  for  them  to  close  their  sittings,  which  they  did  on  the 
I4lh  September,  181 S,  amidst  the  benedictions  and  tears  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Cadiz,  who,  by  their  demonstrations  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, on  that  day  recompensed  the  members  for  all  the  cares-  and 
uneasiness  they  had  undergone*  Memomble  Congress  I  Unparal- 
leled Congress,  under  every  circumsUacfv  smd  one  which  posterity 
cannot  fail  to  view  with  admiration  and  respect,  as  well  for  its 
Ioyalt}i  patriotism  and  constancy,  amidst  the  greatest  adversities,  as 
its  indefatigable  zeal,  noble  disinterestedness,  and  unceasine  ardor, 
with  which  the  members  labored  for  tlie  public  good  and  the  inte* 
rests  of  their  constituents  ! 

On  the  1st  October,  ISIS,  the  Ordinary  Cortes  opened  their 
sittings  in  Cadiz ;  but  in  consequence  oi  the  distemper  which 
broke  out  in  that  city,  thev  afterwards  removed  to  La  Isla  de  Leon, 
and  thence  to  Madrid,  in  January,  1814.  The  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  againstthe  re-election  of  members,  and  which  a 
too  inconsiderate  principle  of  delicacy  and  disregard  of  private  inter* 
est  alone  had  dictated,  now  began  to  produce  its  bad  effects.  The 
men  ^o  had  acquired  for  themselves  in  the  nation  a  well  deserv* 
ed  reputation,  by  their  probity^  information,  and  talents,  and  who 
had  been,  as  it  were,  the  soul  and  foundation  of  all  the  good  that 
had  been  done  in  the  preceding  Congress,  were  prevented  from 
being  again  named  i  and  the  confidence  the  people  had  in  them^ 
and  ^ich  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  principle  and  ground  work  of 
aU  similar  nominations^  was  by  this  means  rendered  of  no  avail  |  and 
it  became  necessary  when  known  and  tried  men  could  have  been 
had,  for  the  people  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  chance  by  placing 
their  trust  in  the  han^  of  new  ones.  Fortunately,  many  of  these  cor- 
responded with  the  hopes  the  nationbadformedo£them,and  showed 
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diemMfhrc*  tMfdif  of  hiv&ig  enjoyed  a  seat  ki  ^^fleeeding  Cones. 
But  the  cletgYf'  alarmed  at  the  changes  and  reforms  which  waged  a 
war  ag^nst  their  interestSi  moretembk  than  that  of  l>IapoleoDy  ia* 
ti^al  in  every  qnsaPler  they  were  aUe^  and  obtained  great  ii|fl«« 
eiKse  oter  the  electiona;  aided  by  a  host  of  those  foul  reptiles^  who 
bad  prospered  by  the  ancient  abfises»  and  basked  in  the^sitfishinis 
oi  comt  favor. 

These  persons  wsee  numeveus,  and  of  a  variety  of  classes  $  all 


enenMesd  the  Cortes,  and  of  liberal  systeuis.  Among  thenii  W* 
^des  those  deroted  to  the  peetalence  of  despoti^n,  was  to  be  found 
sk  new  sect,  which  the  evi^sof  France  and  the  interest  of  Napoleon 
had  created;  also,  all  those  who  in  their  hearts  bewailed  the  dOr 
•tructton  of  that  debased  administration,  cm  which,  up  to  the  year 
lB98rf  th^y  had  been  able  to  build  their  own  private  fortunes^  amidst 
pvldie  calamitifs  and  distress}  who  ev«n  beheld  the  rising  of  the 
aaeion  in  its  own  defence  with  a  malignant  eye,  and  considered 
the*  most  atlive  and  zealous  patriots  as  no  other  than  dduding 
and  noisy  charaloiers.  To  these  Were  added  several  of  the  ancient 
possessors' ^  lordships  suppressed  by  the  Cortes }  many  perpetuo} 
aldernien  belonging' to  anciisnrmunicipealities^  whose  omces,  by  Ao 
Goastatntton,  lu^d  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  and  made  subject  to 
th^  free  election  of  the  people;  some^  prelates, .chapters,  and  otb^ 
weolesiastiGal  persons^  dissatisfied  dirough  the  su^nsibn  of  us^ess 
p^Febendships  and  benefices*;  Others  again  because  it  had  been  do* 
daned  that  sll  Spaniards  were  bound  to  contribute  to  the  bufdeos 
of  the  state;  or  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inqtnsition,  whicbf 
ttbder  the  pretext  of  protecting  lieligton,  lent  itself  to  the  intrigues 
and  speculations  of  many;  diere  w^re  also  magistrates  and  judges^ 
who  had  been  prevented  Itom  earring  on  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
ptoce^ng  according  to  their  own  wdl;  they  bavin  j^  been  confined 

'  When  we  namethe  elergy  we  »peftkof  tbem  as  abody,  but  without  inclQd'' 
iog.ail  the  individuals  belonging  tQ  it.  The  contrary  would  be  a  manifest 
injusties,  when  Munos-Torrero/Oliveros,  ViUanueva,  Ru!z.Padron,  Serra, 
Larraxabal^  Bernabeu,  Cepero,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  deputies  in  the  first  and 
second  Cortes,  hayeb^en  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  liberal  party ;  the  two  first 
members  of  the  commttteefor  the  project  of  the  ConstitatioB,  and  among 
tbose  ^ho  most  exerted  themselves  in  it.  Itouj^btnot,  however,  to  be  sup* 
posed,  that  the  worthy  ecclesiastics  Spain  contains  are  reduced  to  the  above 
number.  Many  parish-priests,  some  bishops,  certain  canons,  and  some 
other  well-informed,  virtuous,  and  distinguished  individlials  of  the  profession, 
aie  the  friends  of  Hberty,  dbuest  intulerans^  deplore  the  ambitton  and  avS^ 
acQ.of  ^omomemWS'Of  their  own  cloth|  and<for  nothing  sigh  so  much^a;| 
to  see  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  removed  from  all  temporal  affairs,  con- 
formably to  the  spirit  of  the  gospd,  religion  protected  by  its  own  means, 
and  the  church  restored  to  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  it  enjoyed  in  the  fouK 
first  ages. 
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to  their  judicial  functions,  at' the.  same  time  the jr  were  so -fond  of 
also  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  government;  besides  the  motley  band 
of  officers  and  others  depending  on  the  courts  of  judicature,  who, 
by  the  promotion  of  arbitrations  and '  cdnciHatory  measures,  had 
seeif  the  civil  suits  greatly  diminish,  and  who  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions h&d  no  longer  an  unlimited  faculty  to  arrest,  seize  property, 
and  extort  money,  by  all  kind  of  unjust  and  vexatious  conduct.  In 
short,  the  party  inimical  to  the  Cortes  was  composed  of  all  those 
persons  who  felt  theniselves  piqued  from  motives  of  vanity,  envy, 
or  because  they  had  experienced  merited  displeasure,  as  well  as  all 
egotists  and  bad  citizens,  who  are  well  with  no  government,  and 
who  have  no  other  country  but  themselves. 

The  whole  of  the  above,  and  many  more  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  joined  with  the  dissatisfied  clergy,  worked  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  people  during  the  time  of  the  elections,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  a  large  number  of  men,  in  general  of  much 
less  talent  and  resources  than  the  Serviles  in  the  preceding  CorteSy 
as  well  as  more  daring  and  indifferent  to-  the  approbation  and  cen- 
sure of  the  public.  Thus  did  the  two  parties,  ot  Liberates  and  jSfr- 
vikSf  show  themselves  afresh  in  the  Ordinary  Cortes:  and  indeed  it 
may  be  said  they  stood  alone  \  for  the  third,  or  American  party, 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  having  joined  the  liberal  party.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  Servile  faction  was  much  more  numerous  in  these 
than  in  the  first  Cortes;  but  their  discredit  was  so  great,  through 
the  natural  efiect  of  their  scandalous  dealings,  that  the  majority 
was  always  in  favor  of  the  Liberates.^   - 

Hence  the  new  Cortes  followed  the  same  course  as  the  preced- 
ing ones,  notwithstanding  the  existing  factions,  which  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  embarrass  their  proceedings.  They  sus- 
tained the  Constitution,  and  the  decrees  and  measures  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Cortes ;  they  made  arrangements  to  complete  the  labors 
left  unfinished;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  others,  intended  to  give 
more  perfection  to  the  constitutional  system.  The  Congress  and 
Regency  were  in  a  state  of  the  best  harmony;  the  people  of  Madrid 
evinced  the  greatest  regard  for  both  authorities;  the  provinces 
began  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the  war;  the  deputations  and 
municipalities  every  where  set  to  work  with  the  most  animated 
zeal  and  activity;  and  political  chiefs  of  talent  and  filled  with  emu- 
lation, directed  the  general, movement  and  presided  over  the  civil 
administration,  in  their  respective  districts.  An  extraordinary  in- 
terest, and  as  it  were  a  new  life,  animated  the  whole  nation,  and 

*  Among  these  the  following  mure  particularly  distinguished  themselves; 
viz  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Cepero,  Isturiz,  Canga,  ArgueTles,  Quartero,  &c.; 
To  the  other  party,  no  one  rendered  biroself  particularly  remarkable. . 
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the  people  appeared  to  feel  the  most  lively  joy  and  exultation  at 
the  idea  of  the  new  existence  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
Spain  at  no  time  had  known  a  similar  tone  in  the  community  at 
large  j'  and  if  this  state  of  things  could  only  have  been  preserved, 
not  only  the  evils  of  the  war  would  soon  have  been  repaired,  but 
also  those  brought  upon  her  through  the  effects  of  misguided  am- 
bition and  three  centuries  of  despotism.  But  this  felicity  was 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  .  The  genius  of  evil,  stirring  up 
envy,  pride,  as  w^U  as  the  egotism  of  certain  men,  unhappily  born 

'  '  M.  de  Pradt,  in  his  work  which  he  has  just  published,  on  the  present 
revolution  in  Spain,  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  asserts  ihat  the  ComiUtdum 
tooiJiot  in  full  force  (n*  y  6tant  pas  mis  en  vigeiir),  and  that  it  was  an  act 
icarcely  known  to  the  people  (a  pen-»p]^  inconnu).  The  Constitution  waa 
every  where  in  full  vigour  previous  to  the  return  of  the  king,  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  new  system  to  be  so.  All  the  constitutional  authorities  were 
in  the  complete  exertise  of  their  functions,  and,  excepting  the  country  recent^ 
ly  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  where  it  had  just  been  introduced,  all  the  rest 
was  governed  by  constitutional  laws,  which  had  already  had  a  year's  trial, 
and  m  some  provinces  more.  Be^^ides,  who  ever  doubted  that  the  deputies 
for  tiie  Ordinary  Cortes,  were  every  where  named  according  to  constitu- 
tional forms?  Hence  the  conjecture.  Which  the  ingenious  author  raises  on 
the  above  assertion,  disappears  of  itself,  being  devoid  of  all  other  foundation. 
In  fact,  had  the  constitutional  act  of  Spain  been  unknown  to  the  people;  if 
like  that  of  1793  in  France,  it  had  never  been  realised,  or  had  never  gone  be^ 
yond  the  projeci;[;  the  unanimity  and  ardor  with  which  all  have  recently  de- 
manded its  restoration  and  again  proclaimed  it,  without  consulting  each  other^ 
yrogld  have  been  a  real  miracle,  or  an  event  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain; 
But,  supposing  what  we  have  already  said,  and  supposing  also  what  is  not 
less  certaui,  viz.  the  universal  applause  and  eager  fondness  with  which  it 
was  formerly  received,  the  astonishment  at  the  present  unanimity  ceases, 
and  the  late  explosion,  instead  of  exciting  wonder,  rather  gives  room  for  sur- 
prise that  the  event  has  been  so  long  delayed.  Tlie  unfortunate  Pcrlier  and 
Lacy  were  fully  sensible  of  these  facts;  they  knew  their  own  countrymen ; 
they  had  been  over  the  country,  and  no  one  can  suppose  they  would  have 
rushed  on  such  dangerous  enterprises  without  having  on  their  side  great 
probability  of  success.  If  they  did  not  attain  the  object  of  their  nobl<*  and 
heroic  efforts,  it  was  ^ot  because  the  people  opposed  resistance  or  were  not 
disposed;  but  because  misfortune,  which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  most 
glorious  attempts,  did  not  allow  time  tor  a  fair  chance.  X^cy  did  suc- 
ceed in  forming  an  explosion,  and  that  of  Porlier  did  not  last  beyond  foui 
days.  If,  as  happened  to  the  latter  through  the  treachery  of  a  seijeant,  a 
plot  or  a  dagger  had  put  an  end  to  the  immortal  •Qiiiroga,  in  the  longer  pe- 
riod of  nearly  two  months,  during  which  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  himself 
alone,  and  without  any  other  aid  than  the  firmness  of  his  own  sou),  Spain, 
instead  of  freedom,  would  now;  have  beheld  nothing  but  scaftblds;  though 
from  such  a  circumstance,  it  could  not  have  been  deduced  that  the  nation 
was  not  ready  or  unprepared.  This,  as  well  as  other  mistakes,  are,  hgwever, 
pardonable  in  a  foieigner^  who,  notwithstanding  he  possesses  great  merit 
and  talent,  could  not  have  been  provided  with  the  requisite  documents,  or 
enabled  to  consult  memoirs;  writings,  or  Spaniards^oa  these  events;  hitheriq 
the  Spanish  nation  has  been  dumb,  and  it  has  ftut  been  possible  faithfully 
to  relate  the  occurrences  which  have  taken  place. 

VOL.  XVII.  Pam.  HO.  XXXIII.  C 
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to  be  the  bane  of  their  couotr^)  caused  ih^  Spaoish  nation  f9  ^ 
from  Its  happy  state  into  an  abyss  o^  eyjls  it  wa?  compelled  ^ 
endure  during  a  period  of  si^p  years. 

In  proport3)n  as  the  general  body  of  the  Corte?  laboried  for  tfeg 
consolidation  of  the  established  order,  the  ^proileii  both  Yithii^  an4 
tnthout  the  House,  daily  exerted  themselves  more  and  more  to 
overturn  it,  and  bring  the  government  into  disrepute,  Lib^^ 
recriminations,  calumnies,  secret  machinations — all  appeared  tg 
them  lawful  as  long  as  they  answered  the  object  in  view.  Neither 
the  character  of  the  priesthood,  the  dignity  of  office,  the  magistra- 
cy, religion,  oaths — nothing  could  restrain  them  in  their  detectable 
projects  J  and  having  once  lost  all  shame,  fury  dragged  them  to  die 
vilest  extremes.  Their  aim  was  no  longer  to  form  a  regular  and 
combined  party  of  opposition — this  their  talents  could  not  reach^^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  saw  (hat  th^  general  opinion  woi^ld 
render  all  their  effonts  useless.  They  however  sought  clandestineljr 
to  overturn  the  constitutional  edifice,  and  destroy  it  to  the  verr 
foundations ;  not  only  the  edifice,  but  even  the  lives  and  honpr  of 
the  most  deserving  deputies.'     All  these  e^deavour^  hoM^ever— ^ 

'  Such  was  th^  object;  of  the  celebrated  plot  of  Gf  neral  Oudinot,  proje^te(j[ 
by  the  &n;i/e*,  which,  owing  to  its  being  very  little  knowti;  deserves  soi^ic 
notice  in  this  placq.    The  Ifttlec  being  well  aware  that  the  best  meaps  of 
rendering  the  principal  Liberaki  odious'  to  the  nation,  was  to  represent  thiem 
as  corresponding  wiih  Napoleon  9ud  joined  with  hitn  in  his  projects;  for 
this  purpose  sought  9ut  a  despicable  adventurer,  who  caused  himself  to  b'f 
arretted  by  a  magistrate  of  3aKa,  in  1813,  and  stated  of  himself  that  He  was 
Luis  Oudinot,  a  French  Lieutenant  General,  married  to  a  Bordeaux  lady,  and 
sent  to  Spain  by  Napoleon  and  his  Council  of  State,  as  aBpy  and' secret  agent, 
to  carry  nis  designs  into  eQec^t*  in  concert  with  many  partisans.    After  im- 
plicating as  such  many  honorable  Spaniards  in  the  above  neighbourhood,  h^ 
~   presented  a  written  report,  in  which  he  again  described  the  commission  of 
which  he  was  b^arcr^  and  the  motives  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  which,  he 
stated,  were  with  a  view  t;o  eatablish  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  Ijberian^ 
at  the  head  of  whlr.h  wa9  Prince  Talleyrand.    He  named  a  mercantile  house 
in  Zara^oza,  as  being  entrusted  with  the  funds  he  had  brought  over  for  the 
enterprise ;  he  enlarged  the  number  of  supposed  partisans  already  prepared^ 
in  diqerent  parts  of  the  kingdom;  he  further  stated,  that  having  arrived  at 
Cadiz,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  deputy  Arguelles,  owing  to  the  rnfiuenqe 
he  had  in  the  Cortes,  he  had  been  able  to  succeed  in  his  wislies,  having  bad 
several  conferences  with  him  in  his  own  house,  and  arranged  with  him  his 
plan  respecting  the  establishment  of  the  Republic;  adding,  tW  in  this  pn)^ 
ject  many  other  members  concurred,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  clergy,  or  a 
^arge  portion  of  these  classes;  and  he  then  traced  on  the  map  of  Spain' cer- 
tain lines  of  correspondence,  which,  although  extremely  foolish,  wereintend* 
ed  to  serve  as  a  trap  in  order  to  ruin  all  those  it  was  planned  to  accus^^  in 
the  several  provinces.    The  Procttrador  Creneral,  a  Servile  paper,  as  alrt^ady 
observed,  immediately  published  a  correct  statement  of  Oudindt's  schemes: 
which,  as  they  ought  to  have  been  extremely  secret,  not  only  on  account  oT 
t^eir  nature,  but  also  the  early  stages  of  the  trial  instituted  against  thf 
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thtlr  depftprifd  ititenHons-^fonunately  wet^  counteracted  hj  the- 
fittatii^M  and  trisdotn  of  the  sound  part  of  th«  Congress^  and  «<•. 
cit«d  disgust  in  th«  mdjor  ^art  of  the  community.  Truth  and' 
liiMon  triumphed)  a  regard  for  the  Cortes  and  the  love  of  liberty 
ptevailed,  and  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the  country.  But 
tim  tempesti  whioh  was  to  desolate  the  natlcm  and  bring  upon  it- 
all  kinds  of  cahiniities,  soon  began  to  gather.  The  king  atvi  Napo« 
taon  bad  forfrted  a.  treaiy  of  pea^e  in  Valan^ay,  dated  8th  Decern^ 
bfff.  lSi3.  By  it  the  formef  bound  himself,  among  other  tlmigi, 
ti^  etuse  the  Btitisb  to  evacuate  Spain^  and  to  reinstate  the  partisatfif^ 
d<  tb«  fntruslte  king>  Jodeph,  in  M  their  efnpkmnents,  honors,  pro- 
p«ffyi  and  tighss.  Any  person  who  impaf«ialiy  considers  what  ^ 
Mitdiiat'  war  is-^^^o«fe  conducted  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  cbsti'^ 

Rre^cbina.i,  verv  ^^e&vly  atioved  the  understandij;^  that  existed  between  tlie 
ju(i(g«9  and  the  ^ervik  party,  of  which  the  above  paptr  was  the  chief  orga6. 
The  pea|>le  of  ^tadrid  souh  saw  through  the  ividkedtiess  of  the  plot,  and  fto 
(itte  ^red  to  sif^peet  t\r6  worthy  ex-dcpift-y  afeove  named,  yrho  remoirttrated 
wiiib  tbe  HegentVy  dcntnidiQg  tbat  he  shonM  be  cousidered  a  party  to  the 
9iii%  ¥»l»eb  be  urged  should  be  cafried  on  with  the  utmosl!  rigor  and  publi* 
cuy.  Id  the  pfovioce%no  one  tor  a  moment  gave  credit  to  so  &fobs  and 
clumsy  a  calumny  ;  and  all  the  good  men,  in  vafiods  parts  of  the  Kirigdoiti, 
Mt  thetnsel^eH  interested  in  rt*  being  eotiftyimded.  The  prov?ftclat  ^putiH 
tkM  hr  UkiVdhif  oil  itt  o«at  accirttd,  polihsked  an  aiithentio  proof,  that  tUeve. 
weS;Uo  Fr^Hth  General  named  Iaim  Oi^idinot.  In  Alava,  Valencia^  ajid  other 
pacts*  aioaiiar  discoveries  of  other  fdbehood^  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
impostOJV  were  publtinhed.  Some  ascertained  that  no  sucfi  person  was  kiioWh 
in  BoideT'ftrXj^  ttof  tlie  k<dy  to  whcntt  he  was  Supposed  t&  be  toarried;  others, 
tbe«rin  SiiirageMi  a<y  anith  caiTnAer(»al  house  aar  tbe  one  nained^  did  oj*  ever 
\\f^  eiiMef^;  ai|d  evfry  01$^  emuiously  etfideavoured  te  e&bil»it  lo  fhepiibKcf 
fresh  tc^stinonies  of  tbe  imposture.  Tbe  Regency  ordered  the  cause  to  be 
formatly  prosecnted  in  Mad^rid,  and  the  culprit  sent  up  there,  which  waa  iii 
f^ct  dotiey  btiff  subsetftrent  to  the  return  of  the  king,  ^ing  aftei^wai'dS  cort* 
f(to«lded  and  redycoJ  to  sUeiice  by  Arguelles,  itt  a  cen(tV)f)tatioa  th»t  lioolr' 
pinDt  fitfreseucee^*  ^he  jmi^et-^hether  it  wa»  ibai  be  fbiuid  out^hat  Isind 
of  a  man  he  bad  to  contend  with  in  the  suit,  or  was  actuated  by  remorse 
and  tbe  dread  of  punishment— -he  soon  aften^ards  saidf  be  bad  a  decliajatiou  to' 
roajce,  on  Con(frt4im  that  his  life  should  be  pr'eariously  spared,  ^hvs  pledge 
bUviA^  \je^n  made  toUkll^,  be^adk^oM^tedgedfbat  bis  iiAtfit  was  met  OtMtivot« 
tb«c  tBB  wart  BaGeeKnra4v  bu^a  servant  ^  the  dowager  Dtichessof  Ossuiia^ 
9mA  tbat  a  salary  of  80  r'tald  per  day  bad  been  assigned  to  biqiy  undev  an  in* 
junction  U'  present  himself  to  a  canon  or  dtgnicary  of  the  cathedral  of  Gra- 
nicda,  i:n  order  to  receive rnstrnctiDn,s  from  him.  This  wretch  i^emamed'sbut 
uf '  in  pi^erty  «thei«e  b^  Mi  s^k,  amd  his  VtU  being  despaired  of  by  tbe  pbjt* 
sJBlads^  he  mad*  hiS^cu^fcssivA  tei  t|e  OrtKnaty  of  the  priaoft/aod  delive^d 
tf  him  -i  sealed  vap^rv  to  be  opened  and  publisbed  after  bis  death^  or  sup-*, 
pressed,  aj»  tbe  cferg^maQ  mjght  deem  fit.  lie  also  manifested  to  Mm  in  one 
of  tbe  <5Qiiferen<ieSi  tbey  llad',  thathrs  real  name  vfr^S  John  partcau, «  Prenth^ 
nMivby  btrth;  that  K<i  hadl^eti  »  soldier  in- Frakiee  and  $^n;  and  that  ill 
tbe^liut^  he  bad  mne^  ia>  UheFanks  of  a  Swtse  tepmm^.  Having  rec»* 
vfffd  ^^btf^naad-  returoed  td  l)is  d»«geoU|  tired  of  life,  lie  Urmiuated  • 
bis  days  Dj  suicide. 
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aaqr^-cannot  fail  to  acknowledge)  as  a  necessary  cortsequente,  the 
general  avepsion  in  which  all  those  must  be  held,  who  had  aided,  or 
simply  folio  wed,  the  enemy  s  party;  however  sound  and  excusiiblo 
their  intentions  might  have  been,  or  however  strong  and  poweriul 
the  reasons  by  which  their  conduct  was  influenced.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  forms  the  terrible  gbj^ction  always  accompa- 
nying the  adoption  of  a  party  declared  ib  ftvor  of  the  enemy, 
deemed  equally  so  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This  aversion 
therefore,  the  odium  attached  to  Buonaparte,  the  dread  c^  his  per- 
fidy- certainly  the  most  indecent  and  shameless  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  a  civilised  country — together  with  what  was  due  to 
tb6se  who  had  aided  us  in  our  terrible  struggle,  and  the  brilliant 
aspect  of  the  military  operations  at  that  time,  as  well  of  our  own 
armies  as  those  of  our  allies,  caused  this  convention  to  be  ill  received 
by  the  public,  and  thei>earer,  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos,  who  had 
hunself  been  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  frame  and  sign  it,  to  be 
viewed  with  disgust.  What  strange  scenes  for  the  latter  when  he 
reached  the  capital !  Every  thing  was  changed  j  instead  of  a  Su- 
preme Junta  like  the  one  he  had  left,  or  an  absolute  government 
guided  by  caprice  or  the  councils  of  a  favorite  minister,  erected 
amidst  a  dumb  nation,  he  found  himself  before  a  Regency  directed 
by  law  and  a  representative  government,  both  subject  to  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  public  opinion,  expressed  and  sustained  by  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Hence  it  happened,  that  he  did  not  return 
to  France  with  what  he  expected  j  the  Cortes  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of.  the  Regency;  and  with  dis- 
patches from  the  latter  to  the  king,  and  without  the  ratification, 
this  ancient  courtier  traced  back  his  steps  to  Valancay,  little  satis- 
fied with  the  reception  he  had  met  with  in  Madrid,  and  not  very 
well  pleased,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  either  with  what  he  had 
seen,  or  the  public  censure  his  diplomatic  commission  had  exposed 
him  to  in  the  prints  of  the  day. 

The  Cortes  and  Regency,  with  ample  grounds,  suspected  Buona- 
parte's plots  and  stratagems.  They  were  aware  of  the  irritation 
be  must  have  felt  at  the  firm  and  constant  resistance  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  that  the  freedom  of  Spain  would  cause  the  oppressor 
of  France  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  Hence  the  successes  and  tri- 
umph of  liberty  in  Spain  could  not  be  indifierent  in  his  eyes,  and 
it  was  very  probable  that  he  would  make  use  of  every  efibrt  to 
destroy  it,  together  with  all  those  men  capable  of  sustaining  it,  and 
whom,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  ServtleSi  he  had  already  desig- 
nated by  the  appellations  of  factious  people  and  jacobins.  The 
king  was  still  in  his  power,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  sur- 
rounded by  inept  characters.    HoW)  therefore)  was  it  possible  not 
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to  apprehendi  under  similar  circumstances,  with  Buonaparte  on* the 
one  hand,  and  such  counsellors  on  the  other  ?  For  this  reason,  the 
Cortes,  bearing  in  mind  the  decree  of  the  Extraordinary  ones,  dated 
January  1st,  1811,  confirmed  that  resolution,  conforming  theni- 
selves  in  substance  to  what  had  been  already  proposed  by  the 
Regency  and  Council  of  State,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  issue 
their  celebrated  decree  of  2nd  February,  1814,  by  which  they 
ordained,  <«  That  if  Napoleon  allowed  the  king  to  return  to  Spain, 
-the  royal  family  alone  should  enter  with  the  accompanying  suite 
of  Spaniards :  diat  the  moment  his  arrival  was  known,  the  cardinal 
find  president  of  the  Regency  should  go  out  to  receive  his  Majesty, 
and  that  the  king  should  come  up  to  Madrid  by  the  direct  roa^^ 
without  exercising  his  authority  till  he  was  free  and  in  the  bosoA 
of  the  Congress,  and  there  take  the  oath^  to  the  Constitution,  for 
which  purpose  a  copy  thereof  should  be  presented  to  hipi;  that  he 
should  be  informed  of*  all  these  arrangements  the  moment  he  should 
reach  the  frontiers,  and  should  moreover  deliver  to  the  cardinal  k 
statement  of  the  principal  events  which  had  occurred  to  him 
during  the  last  six  years,  for  their  more  adequate  information.** 

By  this  decree,  which  entirely  overturned  the  treaty  of  Valan9ay, 
the  Cortes  gave  a  proof  to  the  allies,  of  their  firm  determination 
not  to  conclude  any  arrangement,  unless  in  mutual  concert  with 
them.  This  was  what  justice,  interest,  and  the  good  faith  of 
Spain  required,  rather  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  one  who 
had  treated  them  so  ill,  and  now  sought  to  have  a  separate  treaty 
made  with  him,  which  he  ought  to  have  expected  might  be  more 
advantageous,  secure,  and  honorable,  if  carried  into  effect  in  a  ge- 
neral Cojigress.  This  precipitate  and  unguarded  peace,  which  his 
diplomatic  counsellors  represented  to  King  Ferdinand,  «  as  the  most 
advantageous  that  could  have  been  obtained,  even  after  a  long  series 
of  successive  victories.;"  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  than  to  separate  us  from  our  allies  andhis  enemies,  possi- 
Wy  under  the  hope  erf  converting  us  against  them,  if,  by  the  return 
of  the  monarch,  whom  he  was  deceiving  afresh,  by  prejudicing  him 
against  those  who  had  better  defended  his  honor,  his  throne  and 
glory,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  na<tion  back  to  that  state  of 
nullity  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the  invasion,  atid  from  which 
so  imprudently,  and  contrary  to  his  intentions,  he  had  raised  it. 
This  decree  ot  the  Cortes,  carried  almost  unanimously,  moreover 
presented  a  fresh  example  of  that  intimate  union  which  reigned 
among  the  Liberales  and  ServileSf  when  the  question  related  to 
Buonaparte  or  the  means  of  repelling  his  attempts.' 

The  latter,  who  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  aspect  affairs 
had  assumed,  no  longer  felt  any  int^est  in  detaining  the  person  of 
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f^^mtid^  imm^^HiY  ma^l^  »rrtifi|em«iiM  fo^  himter  Mom  ^ 
8oaia(  ne  doubt  ynder  the  hope  that  hu»  insitiudtiona  and  thme 
of  1ms  fniiii&ter,  La  Forest,  would  have  lymde  on  the  mind  of  ihe 
Ifing  all  the  impres$ion  he  wished,  and  on  the  other  hanci  without 
unv  dread  of  his  f;)tal  counsellors,  whom  Buonaparte  well  knew, 
being  able  to  dissuade  their  master,  or  steer  hitn  in  the  right 
course.' 

The  king:  was  r^ceive^  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  by  I>on 
.ir^an9isco  Copons,  General  in  chief  of  that  district,  who  duly  it^ 
formed  him  of  every  thin|[,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Regene]F* 

He  appeared  satisfied  and  even  pleased  with  the  ConsHtutiwi 
.and  decrees  of  the  Corteeb  during  hia  stay  in  the  abote  provinci^ 
.^nd  abstained  from  exercising  any  act  of  authority  m  it.  Fpom 
Cata]onia»  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  to  Valeneia»  he 
dipped  his  course  to  Zaragoza  i  and  although  this  waa  contrary  to 
^  decree  of  the  Cortes,  it  was  not  deemed  atrange*  becauio  iit 
was  given  out  that  the  lung  was  desirous  of  seeing  ^e  ^eboMS 
Xuitis  of  tha^  heroic  city.  At  length  he  reached  Valencia,  where 
he  vo^t  the  cardinal  and  president  of  ^  Cortes  i  a«dthece  ifc  was 

*  The  canon,  Don  Juan  Escoiqiiiz,  odo  of  these  coimselioES,  nml  at  that 
tiroe  the  most  intimate  in  the  confidence  of  the  kingt  in  the  work  which  he 
published  on  his  arrival  at  MadriW»  under  the  title  of  **  Idea  SiRU^Uta^^\SiC. 
with  most  admirabie  candor,  t>as  discovered  to  lis  a  thmisancft  panictdafilie^ 
which  remoire  aj)  doubt  on  this  hcftd.  Through  his  work  we  are  itiforoMil 
of  the  precious  contents  of  Napoleon's  letter  to  Ferdinand]!  defied  Viik  ^^ 
tember,  18 IS,  in  which  he  says,  **  tl'.at  Enoland  enceuraged  in  Spain  anar- 
chy and  jacobinism,  and  sought  to  overturn  the  monarchy  and  destroy  the 
nobility  with  a  view  to  establish  a  R^puKHc;  adding,  that  he  eould  nof  hefp 
regretting  the  destructicko  of  so  neighbouring  a  natiun,  and  that  he  urais«aisxr 
ious  to  deprive  British  influence  of  every  pretext,  a^d  re'«ait^bh»h  the  ^nMttt 
bonds  of  friendship,  for  whirh  purpose  he  sent  the  Count  lia  Forest  near 
him." — By  it  we  also  learn,  that  the  latter  envoy  confirmed  the  same  by 
word  of  mouth,  telling  the  king  **  that 'the  British  had  deslrojjcd  every  thing, 
and  introduced  anarchy  and  jacobinism  intti  Spain;  ihat  their  ehj«cl%«M  ne 
other  than  to  change  the  Rionarchy  into  a  Byai>uU>e,„  and  tb»t  nevefftheleHV 
in  order  to  deceive  the  people,  in  all  the  public  acts  they  pieced  tiie  uaipe 
of  the  king  at  the  head,"  &c..  All  this  roade  an  impression  on  the  kin^ ;  for 
when  he  sent  the  Duke  de  San  C^arlos  on  to  Sp^in  with  the  treaty*,  he  charged 
him  (these  are  the  very  words  of  Escoiquiz)  ^  to  exAraiao  the  spirit  of  iM 
Regency  and  Cortes,  as  he  already  suspected  ti>ey  w^re  actual^  by  til^iWl^ 
ity  and  jacobinism.** — If  the  kin^  suspected  thisb^fote  be  sent  on  the  Onke 
de  San  Carlos,  how  much  must  he  not  have  been  coA6rmedin  his  su»piciQUia 
on  the  return  of  the  latter;  most  sore,  as  it  was  natin-al  to  expect,  at  his  inr- 
favorable  reception  and  failure  of  his  uegociatioo.  On  tli#  other  hand;  aa^r 
one  may  easily  infer  wha^t  class  «£  porsofM  surrounded  i*  i&  Qoitrtier  dttring 
his  stay  in  Madrid;  what  kind  of  reports  he  would  make  to  the  kinji^bis 
master;  how  much  the  latter  woukl  be  strengthened  in  his  first  preuubeetr; 
and  wlmf,  in  short,  must  have  beeir  the  feehngs  and  ideas  of  ttre  whole  rpyal 
pxrty  on  their  entry  ixuo  Cataticmla,  whetiamoog  tHem-  the saiiioS»»Gaetos 
and  £.S€oiquiz  held  the  principal  places. 
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iittf  toftg  Brfbifi'  iit  ercnt^A  symptoms  of  that  dislike  with  which 
'hkihi^  hiJrde  to  tiew  the  established  government.  The  Servile^ 
of  ail  clashes,  tho^e  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  immediately 
Hoiked  to  Valencia ;  as  well  as  the  dissatisfied,  those  who  by  theiif 
f&itttter  conduct  in  the  chief  trusts  they  had  abused,  or  by  tbeii 
JKSitious  writings,  had  brought  upon  themselves  public  odium  and 
iiiiinadversion ;  in  ^hoft,  many  persons  who  had  already  rendered 
&ith&eWes  execrable  in  th6  eyes  of  the  people,  men  whom  every 
hbSf  know^,  but  Whosfe  names'  we  abstain  from  mentioningj 
T&ese  called  together  others,  and  amongit  all  of  them,  seizing  as 
itxJrer^  on  the  person  of  the  King,  they  deceived  and  intimidated 
Khn  afresh;  tbey  made  him  believe  that  the  nation  was  opposed  t6 
fte  forni  of  government  in  force,  aiid  in  this  manner  raising  up  a 
bulwahrk  between  him  and  his  pedple,  they  actually  realised  the 
plan  Napoleon  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Btit  what  could  scarcely  be  believed  were  it  not  a  positive  factf 
Hf  that  deputies  named  by  the  provinces,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tibif;  and  in  conformity  to  it,  enjoined  by  their  constituents  to 
dbl^etve  and  sustain  it,  ;ind'  who  had  previously  sworn  in  the  most 
felemn  manner,  in  the  face  of  the  Cortes  and  the  whole  country, 
tSd  Keep,  and  cause  it  to 'be  kept,  forgetting  the  origin  of  their  repre- 
^^tative  fundtions,  the  tenor  of  their  powers,  their  trust  and  the 
Bond  of  their  oaths,  laid  a  remonstrance  before  the  king,  intreatmg 
hiih  not  to  accept  the  Constitution,  but  dissolve  the  Congress. 
^Ttia  remonstrance^  an  eternal  monument  of  shanie  and  abomina- 
tion to  those  who  signed  it,  was  clandestiniely  delivered  to  the  king 
bj^  one  of  them,  who  for  this  purpose  proceeded  on  to  Valencia ; 
m  the  niean  time  his  companions  remained  in  the  Cortes,  acting 
tfrt^partB  of  constitutional  deputies.* 

Inr  this  state  of  things,  General  Elio,  no  less  perjured  and  pre- 
raticating  than  the  above  wicked  deputies,  having  placed  at  tKe 
disposial  of  the  king  the  division  he  commanded  in  the  province 
df  Valencia,  the  coulnsellors  of  Ferdinand,  conceiving  that  the 
fiifie  Had  arrived  for  the  execution  of  the  designs  they  premeditated', 
cauji^d  tlie  king  to  sign  his  fatal  and  deplorable  decree  of  4'th  May, 

-  ■  This  is'  the  celebrated  remonstrance,  known  throughout  Spain  under 
tli^  imtat  of"  Udmofvstrance  of*  the  Persians/'  owing  lo  a  ridiculous  alhisioii 
to  thai!t  iieople  ficiufidlin  the  imrodiiction.  It  was  published  in  Madrid  aHer 
the  dissolMUoo  of  iheCorte?,  signed  hy  6J^  de|)«lje.«,  makin§;ihe  third  part 
iff'  I  he  Congress*;  but  it  is  pTobdble  that  ihe  gieatjBbt  pan  of  iliem  did  nof 
tfffk  their  sigtratirres-to  it  till  alrer  tl»e  entry  ot  the  king  into  the  capital,  when 
tfifliryithiitgwsts  destroyed,  the  Strvile  faction  victorious,  and  the  Regency 
aM^' greai  nuiubcr  of  the  deputies  imprisoned.  Feat,  and  a  wish  to  pay^ 
eourty  na  doub^  ha^  a ^preat  share  in  this,  titausaction ;  and  it  js  said,  that.ali 
those  wt)o  had'prc'tensiuns.  to  a  nfiitrc,  ff«wu,  qt  any  public  ofl&ccs,  as  a  preii- 
ntiiHi^  sTteff;  Wcf  rclqoltfed^  to'sign  the  iiiahiJe|to. 
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in  which^  after  pledging  himself  to  secure  to  die  nation  what  kalveadjc 
possessed,  preparations  were  made  for  the  destruction  of  everf 
thing,  and  the  fulfilment  of  these  illusive  promises  left  to  an  in- 
definite period  j  the  national  representation  dissolved,  and  the  life 
of  every  one  threatened  who  dared  to  speak  of  or  defend  it  •,  the  Con- 
stitution, accepted  by  the  people,  all  the  authorities,  clergy,. and 
army,  under  the  most  solemn  oaths,  is  declared  null  and  void,  and 
by  another  decree  issued  the  same  day,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  also  trampled  to  the  ground.  The  most  profound,  mys- 
tery was  remarkable  in  all  these  measures,  and  secret  orders 
were  given  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and  seizure  of  pa- 
pers, as  well  as  for  the  arrest  of  the  Regents,  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  those  deputies 
of  the  existing  and  preceding  Cortes  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  talents,  probity,  and  patriotism. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stay  of  the  king  in  Valencia  had  filled 
every  person  with  alarm  ;  the  factions  on  every  side  began  to 
bestir  themselves ;  a  Sa-vile  paper,  under  the  title  of  Lucindo  or 
Fernandino,  and  patronised  by  the  Valencia  faction,  was  already 
at  work,  vomiting  forth  reproaches  and  calumnies  against  the 
Cortes,  the  Regency,  and  the  liberal  party  ;  some  of  Elio's  troops 
were  known  to  be  approaching  the  capital,  under  hostile  appear- 
ances ;  every  post  brought  worse  reports  respecting  the  sentiments 
and  demeanor  of  the  king,  till  at  length  the  greatest  anxiety, 
and  even  dismay,  prevailed  among  all  those  who  had  the  welfare 
of  their  country  at  heart. 

The  Cortes  find  Regency,  however,  resolved  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  passive  manner,  and  in  public  avoided  speaking  of  these 
matters,  as  well  to  prevent  the  people  in  the  capital,  already  alarmed 
at  the  news  from  Valencia  and  the  approacn  of  the  troops,  from 
rushing  into  any  excesses,  as  also  to  guard  against  any  inquietude, 
in  the  provinces,  where  the  greatest  uneasiness  was  felt  at  the  king's 
delay,  which  appeared  to  them  unaccountable.  The  government  and 
Cortes  were  of  opinion  that  moderation  and  confidence  were  the  best 
means  to  convince  Ferdinand  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions ; 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfied  with  the  interior  testimony  of  their 
own  consciences,  they  determined  to  take  no  steps  indicative  of 
any  dread  injurious  to  the  monarch,  whose  throne  they  had  de- 
fended with  so  much  ardor  and  patriotism.  The  Cortes  there- 
fore confined  themselves  to  the  sending  of  two  letters  to  him» 
respectfully  explaining  the  state  of  doubt  and  agitation  that  pre- 
vailed, owing  to  his  delay,  and  beseeching  hXm  to  hasten  his 
journey,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the  public  mind  and 
commence  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  king  merely  an- 
swered verbaiHy,  that  he  would  conform  to  their  wishes,  without 
•entering  into  any  explanation  with  the  cardinal,  acting  as  Regent. 
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, '  In  short,  every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  e^ciition -of  the 
plan,  the  king  left  Valencia  for  Madrid  ;  at  the  same  timet  the 
Cortes  were  sending  on  to  him  a  deputation,  composed  of  some 
of  the  members,  whom  he  refused  to  receive. .  Being  '  half  wa^ 
on.his  journey,  he  banished  the  Cardinal,  one  of  the  Regents,  at 
well  as  the  Secretary,  iz£^ii7^eri^,  of  State,  who  was  accompinyihg 
him ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  capital  was  surrounded  by 
troops,  when  General  Equia,  and  four  other  judges  for  this  put* 
pose  specially  commissioned,  suddenly  arrested  the  Regents  in  the 
night  of  tlie  10th  of  May,  together  with  two  secretaries  ^  of  thier 

f government,  and  all  the  deputies  of  both  Cortes,  included  in  a 
atal  list,  made  out  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge  i  all  thein 
papers  were  at  the  same  time  seized,  without  any  distinction; 
whatever,  and  the  whole  of  these  individuals  placed  in  solitary^ 
confinement,  many  of*  whom  in  the  morning  of  that  very  day 
had  been  exercising  the  august  functions  of  Representatives  of  .the 
nation  in  the  Congress. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  government  which,  by  a  series  o£ 
heroic  efforts,  had  sustained  the  national  independence,  defended 
the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne,  wrested  him  from  cap^: 
tivity,  and  established  the  bases  of  liberty  by  means  of  a  Uhenil 
Constitution  and  a  representative  system ;  a  government  which*: 
acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  well  as  the  chief  European  poytrers: 
an  relation  with  them,  and  respected  in  the  interior  not  through; 
violence  but  the  force  of  pubhc  opinion,  had,  at  that  verymoi* 
ment,  at  its  disposal,  all  the  necessary  means  of  resistance,  andrin 
its  favor  all  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  patriotism  of  upright  mea 
and  true  Spaniards ;  but  far  from  availing  itself  of  them,  did  not 

five  a  single  order  or  adopt  a  single  measure  in  opposition  ta 
erdinand ;  confidently  trusting  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  its 
cause,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  gratitude  of  the  sovereign,  shut 
its  eyes  to  all,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  itself  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Most  assuredly  if  posterity  should  ever  accuse  this  government 
of  not  having  saved  the  state,  at  least,  the  unjust  charge  of  its. 
being  factious  and  Jacobinical,  which  some  of  its  enemies  have 
alleged  against  it,  will  be  spared. 

We  will  pass  over  in  silence  the  atrocious  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  both  Cortes,  as  well  as  all  the  individuals  who. 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  national  services,  were  from 
this  moment  treated  tand  persecuted.  All  the  fury  of  the  passions, 
all  the  bitter  dislike  and  desire  of  revenge,  which  their  enemies 
could  stir  up  against  them,  were  resorted  to ;  and  possibly  they 
owe  their  lives  only  to  public  opinion,  or  rather  to  the  general 
conviction  of  their  entire  virtue  and  innocence,  which  overawed 
their  opponents.  The  present  state  of 'Spain  compels  us  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  details  of  a  persecution,  hitherto  unequalled. 
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FMIdwiflg  the  ^rfoils  at^tttpl^  6t  geherbsky  Spiim  has  tiffifehhlf 
•i%iced|  as  a  rtile  prescribed  by  the  nation  itself,  "we  wilt  not  ^d 
nncor  to  woaffdft  stUl  op^tif  by  entering  on  the  partrcniari  t^ 
msA  awfiil  crimes :  intedfitnoiny,  however,  of  the  innocence  of  thij 
^setttted,  and  al  a  ^oef  also  of  the  correct  feeling  and  rectitude 
0l  mind  whirch  prei^ailed  ifl  the  ntftion,  strffice  it  to  say,  that  crui 
mi  three  commissiorti^^  pufpo8<^!y  natiied  to  condemn  theor  antt 
turned  din  6f  theift  etfeihies/ — miy,  their  tery  secret  accusers^-^-M 
6iie  of  t^m  dar«d  ^o»ottfn6e  co«rfemAation  against  them  ;  itid 
Ad  Islst,  not  vemtiring  to  ihsolte  them  in  order  not  to  diSpfeas^ 
die  gotvernmenl,  persaaded  the  latter  to  inflict  penaftieS  upoii 
fikm  according  rd  }f s  own  pkasiiif e,  and  fhis  was  in  fact  do)M 
without  any  previous  seftteneef^  or  in^ed  even  a  statement  of  fbi 
Aarges. 

We  shaU  proceed  n6  ftitfhet.  We  havd  penned  #hat  fli* 
Cartes  did  whilst  sun^i^otfnided  by  a  desol^iftg  wsTi  atid  the  #h6M 
of  Europe  has  seen  and  felt  indignant  at  v^hait  has  btien  done,  iii 
iBie  nuttet  gS  peace,  by  a  faction  tteit  has  govei^ed  Spain  for  the 
ipnoe  of  six  yeafs.  As  the  object  of  this  fattion  wai  not  io 
anfoh  the  unikkwred  p^wet  bf  the  king  as  the  permanency  of  tU 
did  abases  they  ejected  to  revive  under  Its  auspices,  the  pro- 
s<!(ription  was  tlicft  confined  to  the  Constitution,  but  extended  to 
4tt  the  decrees  and  resolutions  of  t^  Cortes  by  wfrich  tho^e 
aAfUseshad  been  dtdsthroyed.  Thus  Was  the  door  opened  afresh 
hf  alt  those  evils  uiide>#  #hTeh  the  n^onarchy  had  preViou^lf 
hbortfd.  Mi  these  we^e  reYidefed  more  terrible  by  fallttrg  on  i 
Imdy  i^eady  worn  ddWtl  b^  the  eflfbrts^of  the  preceding  strtiggU. 
Spuifi,  beheld  with  disd<ain  and  even  #idi  pity  by  even  the 
wtirmest  Mends  of  avbittfat-y  pdW^ery  s^^cely  eould  be  cohsiderM 
Ae  mttM  nation  that  Had  ktely  done  sucK  great  dcfeds.  Without 
m  snraiy,*  <  w^oiH^  a  navy,  on>  the  e¥e  of  losing  the  whoU  of  her  ul- 
tStsNAatine  possessions^  }'d^ri<ired  6f  fev«^nue,  credit,  industry,  and 
Mimnercif;.  (Oppressed  by  restrictions,  j^rlviieges,  the  Inqm^iiSon 
MA  the  Jesuits'  ;f^  she  was  funning  headlong  to  her  inevitable  ruin. 
fbe  general will> of  thc^  nation,^'  and  not? bdyonets  or  the  efibrti< 
of  a  party,  has  stopt  the  government  in  it^  fatal  and  mad  caraei^. 
3t»  y9ai«  df  mfisery  aMd  l^^  mo#t  alaHning  disorder  had  convinced 
SkrnartiM  diM  deS^oiiSm  n^fW  mod«*rated'df  itbelf,  and  coirifpfa^ 

^  A^tirmy,  imked  and  deprived  ofpo;,  is  only  an  alv^  in  name,  atid-ooi 

worth  having. 
*  And  ifi  it  possible  there  are  people  who  still  call  this  "  restoration  ?" 
^  Either  tnemiever  wai'  s<ny  socrh  iri  ih^  WOrltf,  or  it'  never  couFd'bc 

#fM!fefi«ed  irt  a^  ni«i^el^r  «ndf  d^cidM  tf^s^Mf,  l^iil^lAfffef'tets^mbriy  of  t^^ 

dMkrMiwilk^Qflfi^  ciiimautd-only  i^tbttor  cvitteH  Yfftiit  l^paUiSB  piJbp)^ 

m^be^  Umtf-of  tbcir  ijtfvasioxf  b^  ike*  French. 
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sionatiBg  the  unfortunate  monarch  incautiously  delivered  up  to^ 
and  borne  away  by,  the  ineptitude  and  perversity  of  a  destructive, 
faction^  the  people  resolved  to  re-establish  a  constitutional  throne, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  their  deluded  king.  Would  to  God 
diis  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  factious  men»  by  causing 
them  to  see  that  their  triumphs,  however  brilliant  they  may 
appear,  are  and  always  will  be  ephemeral  \  that  Reason,  as  well  as 
)^ature,  '  never  loses  its  rights,  and  that  when  an  enlightened  na- 
tion knows  and  seeks  its  own  good,  there  is  no  force  sufficient 
to  resist  it. 

'  **  Naturam  expellas  furca,  lamen  usque  recurrct.'*  Hor, 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  the  first  publication  of  tbi»  tract,  the  desire  has  been  ex* 
preasf  (i^  thoi  a  mote  distinct  vUw  shoaU  be  girMv  of  tbe  pvcriMd^le 
effect  of  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  upon  values  in  general, 
and  upon  the  circulation  and  currency,  particularly  in  respect  of 
income  and  expenditure. 

This  enquiry  may  be  rested  upoi^  tbe  foUowihg  considerations : 
namely ; 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  year  1794,  compared  with  the 
average  rent  of  land  at  the  present  time  (18W). 

The  rate  of  interest  Qf  money. 

The  effective  value  of  OLoney,  for  the  purpose  of  Britiab  ex- 
penditure, in  each  of  these  year». 

^rhe  probable  rate  of  rent,  in  the  event  of  the  Liquidation  of  fbe 
Public  Debt. 

The  probable  effective  value  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  Bri- 
tish expenditure,  in  that  oyeai. 

And, 

The  probable  effect  of  that  measure  upon  the  stock,  and  debits 
and  credits  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and  others. 

For  the  objects  of  this  enquiry,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  proceeds 
upon  a  general  view  of  these  several  particulars. 

If  the  average  bent  of  land,  in  the  year  1792,  be  taken  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  acre,  and  in  the  year  1820,  at  twenty  shillings 
per  acre,  and  the  bent  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  like  pro- 
portion of  increase,  the  apparent  increase  in  the  rate  of  rent  is  one-' 
third. 

But,  if  the  effective  power  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  British 
expenditure,  in  the  year  1820,  be  not  more  than  equal  tc^  three- 
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^Ahfli  of  t^e  e^f cf)89  po^er  of  money  it)  Ae  year  179^;  if  twenty 
shillings  be  only  equal,  in  the  year  1820,  to  twelve  sbilli'nga  in  th# 
yf^ar  179^,  tl^eBENT  op  L4iND  must  be  eonsifilered  as  being  re- 
^1/iced  in  the  proportion  of  onerfifth,  and  nut  increu$ed  in  the  pro^ 
potion  of  one-third.'  Supposing  even  rent  to  be  as  nveli  end 
{^i^m:tual|y  p^id  in  the  year  18SO,  as  in  the  year  179fi-  * 

By  the  measure  propos^d^  three  shillings  and  nine^peHice  of  thciie 
twenty  sh^llings,^  woii^ld  be  required  under  the  assessment  of  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  b^t,  gra^u^Uy  and  soon,  the  effiective  v^lue  of  money,  fb# 
the  purpose  of  British  expenditure,  >«'ouid  become  more  than 
fiqual  to  the  cu(-f^ncy^  of  179^>  fox  the  like  purpose. 

On  the  supposi^oo  of  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  of 
t^e  limitation  of  piiiblic  relief  to  the  incapable  poor  ofily,  the 
amount  of  duties,  taxes  and  rates  to  be  required,  would  be  very 
considerably  less  thaa  io  the  year  1738.  Since  that  titne,  the  im- 
provement a^d  increase  of  tiie  national  ternary  anc|  dependencies^ 
pf  private  pi:op^^ty,  of  c^nsMmpUoSy  and  in  the  productive  powen 
9jr  the  ^a.tio^l  indust^,  \im  been  i9ery'  cmniderabbe ;  and  akhoiigll 
ti^e  increase,  c^  rei^t  of  land  £ifom  las.  per  acre  to  dOs.  per  acre,  i$ 
supposed,  the  burthen  rena^jnicbg  to  be  suetained  (in  the  event  ef 
th^  lib)?r£ition  of  the  coiAntry  ftoin  debt)  cpnaidered  with  rekilioAto 
tl|e  n^ans  upxxiii  vi(hi^:  that  burtbea  wouU  bear,  we«ild  be  yntf 
much  lighter  than  in  the  yeajr  1(79£.  Money  priees  may  be  ex^ 
M<;t9d  t9  decline  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  weighs  of 
iniipost^  and  the  ii;n^<ovemei4  in  the  productive  powers  of  indii»L 
try ;  and  it  m^y  l^e  inferred  tbad  the  cursency,  after  the  liquidatiM 
of  the  debit,  would  be  m^e  efective,  foi^  the  piMrpose  of  Britisb 
expenditure,  thanu  the  currency  of  the  year  179^ :  i^  will'  be  pre>- 
sumed,  at  the  r2|.te  of  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  It  may  be 
considered  that  the  shilling;  \ywbl  become,  etp^  to  one  shiHiEig  and 
t^'o-p^nce  halfpenny,  nearly,  of  the  currency  of  ibe  veer  179^' 

In  this  case,  the  sixteen  shillings  and  threepence  which  would 
remiyn.  to.  the  lai^de^  proprietor  for  reet)^  ajOtei:  ^btcacting  'the<  as- 
sessment of  fifteen  per  cent.,  woivld  become  eqiui;il>  for  the  pur«p(Q^ 

'It  ts.  obvious  that  the  alteration  of  money  pricey  sinc^  the  year  XZQ5^ 
vauc».  in  different  aituatiops.  '  In  towns,  parucularly  in. the  metropolk,  the 
difference  i 8  greater  than  in  tJn  country ;  ajod:  tli«  variaoce  between  dUSfit^ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  is  considerahU;:  aealculeiMoilQf  comolon  application 
cannot  therefore  be  given.  The  reader  will,  of  courseji  ajf^us^  the  cal^vlei^iAe 
|0  tha  standard  of  his  own  information. 

*  Taking  the  rent  at  85  years  purchase  -  42^ 

Tlia  asiiessmeiit  of  15  per  cent  would  be  -  d  t5  or 

at  &v,e  per  cent.  3*.  94  P^r  2i^i4m* 

*  By  thp  word  currency,  as  used.ii^  tjbi3  tract,  is  m«ant  siji^ply,  the  power 
of  moqcv  ip.  commanding  the  possession  of  the  necessaries  and  comfort^  Qf 
life,  without  regar4  to  any  distinction  between  a  metallic  and  a  fOiper 
currency. 
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of  British  «spe<iditiirey  to  nineteen  shillitfgs  and  sixpence  of  the 
currencjf  of  179®. 

Jn  effective  value^  as  compared  with  the  present  time,  the  im-> 
proveinent  would  be  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  rent 
might  be  expected  to  be  well  paid.  The  landed  proprietor  (in 
respect  of  British  income  and  expenditure)  in  lieu  of  being  in  a 
aituation,  inferior ^  as  at  present ,  to  the  landed  proprietor  in  1792j| 
io  the  proportion  which  \2s,  bears  to  15s.  or  1200/.  to  1500/.  per 
annum,  (even  supposing  rent  to  be  equally  well  paid)  would  become 
superior^  in  the  proportion  which  19^.  6d.  bears  to  155.  or  1950/. 
to  1500/.  per  annum.  A  great  improvement^  bvt  not  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  national 
ierritorj^  and  dependencies,  and  the  national  progress  in  the  useful 
4iind  productive  arts. 

If,  however,  in  the  course  and  development  of  circumstances, 
the  landed  proprietor  (contrary  to  the  supposition  now  entertained) 
should  And  that  extent  of  improvement,  more  than  would  consist 
with  the  highest  degree  of  general  prosperity,  some  diminution  of 
rent  might  ensue,  and  yet  leave  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt. 

Other  descriptions  of  property  and  income,  will  be  considered 
upon  the  same  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  money,  and  with 
the  like  reference  to  British  expenditure. 

The  BENT  OF.  DWELLING-HOUSES  would  perhaps,  gradually 
decline.  If  an  eventual  reduction  of  one-third  be  allowed,  the 
proprietor  who  receives  ninety  pounds  at  this  time,  equal  to  54/.  only, 
of.  the.  currency  of  1792,  would   receive  -    £60 

lieas    the  contribution    15    per  cent.  -  9«-51 

in  a  currency .  which  would,  progressively, 
become  equal  to  £0  per  cent,  more  than 
the  currency  of  179^1  or  10   ^4 

X  61  T 
In  this  case,  the  sum  of  fifty-one  pounds,  which  would  r^iuiiui  to 
the  proprietor,  after  subtracting  the  assessment  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
would  become  equal  to  sixty-one  pounds  four  shillings  of  the  cur- 
rency of  1792.  Which  in  effective  value,  as  compared  with  ihe 
present  income,  is  an  improvement  of  upwards  of  thirteen  per  cent. 
The  IN  FEREST  OF  MONEY,  Supposing  the  same  rate  ofitUerest 
in  each  period^  is  less  elective,  in  the  year  1820,  than  in  the  year 
1792,  in  the  proportion  of  two-fifths. 

.  If  1000/.  per  annum,  in  the  year  1820,  be  admitted  to  be  not 
more  than  equal  to  6OO/.  per  annum  in  the  year  1792,  the  interest 
of  money,  although  maintaining  the  same  rate^  is  in  effect^  two* 
fifths  less. 
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,  Tke  liqwdslioti  of  ffcie  iHibtic  Debt^  lyang  oScnlateiA  to  render 
the  currency  more  effective  Ihaa  even  in  the  year  1792>  vtrheu 
eixpencB  was  equal  to  M^nee  of  tbe  present  CHrrency,  a  pefsbti 
receiving  ninety  pounds  for  iotereet  of  money  at  4^-  per  cent.' 
equal  in  effective  value  to  54/.  only,  of  the  currency  of  I79i| 
would  be  required  to  pay  Ii5  per  cent.^  or  900/.^  in  respect  of  tbe 
principal  suniof  2000l(.>  ^hick  would  iieave  remaining  1700/.^  the 
produoe  vi^veof^  at  tbe  smme  rate  of  interest^  vronld  be  jC76  1 0 
fier  annum^  winch  progressively  vrould  become  equal 
to.  20  per  cent  aiore  than  Ae  currency  of  179^,  or        15     6 

£Q\    16 


The  fullaum  of  £000/.,  at  4|  per  cent,  per  annum,  produces 
90/.  per  annum,  in  the  reduced  currency  of  18£0,  equal  to  not 
inofe  than  54/.  of  the  ourrency  of  179£*  The  sum  of  1700/.  re- 
maining^ after  subtracting  the  contribution  of  15  percent.,  would 
produce  76/.  I0«*  p^  annum,  equal'  to  ^]h  l6f;  of  the  currency  of 
179<2.  In  this^  caBe,  the  improvement  upon  the  present  income,  iii 
respect  of  the  first  mentioned  sum  of  fiOOO/.  after  payment  of  the 
pcoposed  a^sesMient^  would  btsevtnty  per  cent. 

It  would,  however,  probably  happen,  in  numerous  cases,  that 
security  inali  respects  eligible  or  desirable-^security  equal  to  the 
hiUierto  reputed  security  of  government  annuities-^could  not  be 
obtained  at  4i  per  cent.  If  it  be  supposed' that  3  per  cent,  only,* 
oould  be  obtatned,  the  income  from*  1 700/.  would  be  -'  £51  0 
add  20  per  cent,  as  before  •  -         10    4 

£81     4 


ndiieb^  in  effecu^e-  value,  is  upwards  of  thirteen  per  c^n^.  increase 
upon  the  effective  value  of  the  income  of  90/.  first  mentioned,  in 
the  currency  of  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  PUBLIC  sALAJftiES,  PAY,  and  pensions,  an 
incomeof'IOO/.xper  annum  (and  in  the  like  proportion  for  any 
graater  or  lesser  sum)  would  be  reduced  to  &5/.  But  100/.  ia 
BOW  e^alito  30/.  only,  in  the  year  1792;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  -         .-        -        -     £85     0 

adding  20  per  cent,  as  before   -  -        ^        -        17    O 

.  SH^uld  be  equals  in  the  cuiTency  of  179^^  to     ^    -    -     .ifil02    O 

'  Taking  three  p^roeutrstoek  at :68|v  and  otbdi-Ooverament  stock  at 
the  ordinary  relative  prioe,  the  linterestor  anpuity  n  equal  to  four  and  a 
half  per  cent.  for.  money. 
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'  £100  per  annam  is  now  eqoal  to  60/.  per  cent,  per  amium  only, 
in  the<:urrenc7  of  1792;  85/.  per  .annuin  would  progressively 
become  equal  to  one  hundrejl  and  two  pounds  of  the  currency  of 
the  year  1792;  which  is  an  improvement  of  upwards  of  seventy 
per  cent,  upon  the  present  income. 

The  PROPRIETOR  OF  LANDS  AND  DW£LLlNG-HOtl8E9, 
THE  STOCKHOLDER;  PUBLIC  OFFICER^  and  all  Other  PERSONS 

in  the  emoyment  of  public  pay  and  income,  would,  in  effect, 
be  benefited,  after  the  subtraction  of  the  proposed  assessmeot  of 
fifteen  per  cent.,  to  an  extent  varying  between  thirteen  and  seventy 
per  cent,  in  their  respective  incomes. 

That  is,  supposing  the  present  rate  of  rent  of  land  not  to  de- 
cline, the  rent  of  dwelling-houses  to  decline  one-third,  and  admit- 
ting the  ex-stockholder  not  to  invest  his  capital,  in  numerous  cases, 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  also  admits  of  being  sustained 
and  improved. 

To  establish  the  farmer  in  a  condition  to  support  the  peasant,  to 
maintain  his  own  family  in  the  comforts  proper  to  bis  station  in 
so<^iety,  and  to  make  a  proper  and  liberal  return  to  ibe  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  is  the  first  object,  in  the  reduction  of  duties,  taxes,  and 
rates. 

The  supply  of  grain  and  other  native  produce^  at  prices  properly 
and  sufficiently  reduced,  is  the  last,  but  important  and  eventual  ob- 
ject, to  be  expected ;  which  object  should  follow  surely,  but  gra- 
dually,' as  thie  consequence  of  the  ability  previously  afforded  to  die 
farmer,  of  producing  at  a  less  cost. 

The  proposed  immediate  or  early  reduction  oF  duties  and  taxes^ 
and  the  anticipated  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes  bearing  im* 
mediately  upon  husbandry,  would  enable  the  farmer,  in  future,  to 
produce  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

And  the  laws  regulating  the  import  of  foreign  grain  Mfould  pre* 
vent  a  precipitate  or  undue  decline  in  the  market  price  for  grain  ; 
whilst  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  regulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  grain  (which  a  reduced  cost  of  production  would,  from  time 
to  time,  admit)  would  protect  the  consumer  against  the  payment  of 
any  undue  price. 

Under  this  course  of  proceeding,  the  reduction  of  the  irent  of 
land  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  manner  necessary ;  it  is  therefore 
presumed,  that  if  the  average  rent  of  land,  at  this  time,  be  twenty 
shillings  per  acre,  the  reiit  of  land  generally  might  remain  at  that 
rate,  and  in  particular  cases  might  admit  of  increase. 

And  if,  after  the  liberation  of  the  country  from  debt,  it  should 
appear  that  that  rate  of  rent  could  not  be  supported,  without 
limitiQg  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  by  law  ^  the  great  weight 
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of  tbe  landed  proprietors^  in  the  legislation  of  the  kingdoni^  affords 
suifScient  assurance^  that  such  limitation  would  not  be  removed 
mrithout' their  assent  and  concurrence  ;  and  consequently,  that  if  any 
limitation,  in  respect  of  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  8h6uld  be 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
such  limitation  would  be  continued.  The  public  debt  being  It^ui- 
dated,  the  rate  of  rent,  so  far  as  might  depend  upon  the  regulation 
of  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  would  be  in  their  own  hands.  The 
public  debt  being  liquidated,  what  interest  in  this  country  could  or 
ought  to  prevail  agamst  any  reasonable  purpose  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors f 

•    The    MERCHANT,    M ANUFACTUKER,    AND     TRADER,     might 

be  protected,  in  respect  of  any  description  of  goods,  the  duty  on 
\il^hich  might  be  the  subject  of  reduction  or  repeal,  as  already 
suggested,'  by  the  return  of  the  duty  paid  by  them  on  goods  on 
hand,  so  far  as  tbe  previous  payment  of  the  duty  could  be  ascer- 
tained. To  this  extent  a  decline  of  price  would  not  prejudice  the 
dealer; 

And  in  regard  to  the  further  decline  of  money  prices,  most 
descriptions  of  goods  (in  the  wholesale  market)  are  at  this  time 
,  much  depressed  in  price  ;  the  markets  for  goods,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  been  so  lowered,  as  to  leave  little  ground  of  appre- 
hension of  any  further  immediate  decline  of  price,  from  the  proposed 
measure,  (abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  that  constituent  of 
price  which  consists  of  the  direct  duty)  and  against  any  tendency 
to  further  immediate  decline,  may  be  opposed  the  calculation  of 
the  effect  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  consideration  of  the  removal  of  the  impediments^ 
which  the  high  duties  present,  to  the  advantageous  revision  of  the 
British  commercial  system. 

Eventually„lower  money  prices  (than  the  mere  reduction  or  repeal 
of  duties  would  in  the  first  instance  justify)  are  to  be  expected  ;  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
sudden  shock  to  market  value,  nor  to  apprehend  that  a  decUne  in 
money  prices  would  outstep  the  fair  and  desirable  provision  of 
the  means  of  sale,  under  the  advantage  of  less  cost. 

In  respect  of  debits  and  credits,  the  public,  on  the  balance,  must 
be  indebted  to  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  particularly  to 
the  tradesman,  (unimportant  as  respects  any  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  currency,  in  the  detail,  to  the  debtor  ;  but  important  in  the 
aggregate,  to  the  creditor)  and  the  advantage  of  the  improvement 
in  tbe  effective  value  of  the  currency,  would  be  in  their  favor,  in 
the  proportion  to  which  the  public  is  so  indebted.    . 

'  «  Further  Observations,"  pp.  ro,  71. 
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As  between  themselves^  the  balancie  is  due  frou^  the  tr^Jepfiiim 
to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer ;  which  latter  would  receive  tbie^. 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  change  in  th^  value  of  the.  oarreocj : 
but  as  the  debt  due  from  the  tradesman  ^ould  agaiii  bf  found,  to 
be  due  from  the  public  to  hiny,  he  wpuld  npt  suffer  Ipss^ 

Some  psM'tial  instances  of  prejudice  or  Iosh^  in  this  re.9p^tf 
must;  however,  be  expected  to  occur;  but  even  in  these  caseii  of 
exception,  something  may  be  opposed,  in  the  sb^re  and  sympathy 
of  ail,  in  the  great  and  general  improvement  of  the  cpuntry. 

In  the  Tract  which  preceded  this  publication'  it  is  stated^  thut 
the  British  nation  had  retired  from  the  late  war  with  the  advi^n- 
tage  of  great  increase  of  the  national  means,  and  yet  did  not  epjoy 
the  ease  and  comfort  which  are  the  proper  fruits  of  national  power; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  involved  in  distress  and  suffering ;  and 
the  system  of  public  debt  having  been  assigned,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  this  anomaly,  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature  i^d  effect 
of  a  public  debt,  and  into  the  means  and  consequences  qf  its 
liquidation. 

In  the  result  of  this  inquiry  it  appears ; 
That  the  national  advancement  in  ease  and  happiness,  is  greatly 
checked  or  altogether  prevented,  by  the  burthen,  of  a  public 
debt. 
That  the  public  debt  admits  of  being  liquidated,  without  any.daa- 

gerous  or  mischievous  disturbance  of  property. 
That,  if  this  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  wi^re 
removed,  a  state  of  tranquillity,  order,  and  compar^^ve  im{^over 
ment  in  the  condition  and  happiness  of  all,  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected; that  every  class  and  order  of  society  wpuld,  in  th^t 
event,  experience  benefit  correspondent  to  the  increase  of  the 
national  power ;  and  that  the  landed  proprietor,  and  the  capi- 
talist in  particular,  would  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  very 
extensive  advantages.  The  advantages  which  might  be  expected 
to  result,  from  the  great  advancement  of  the  country  in  riches 
and  power. 
And,  indeed,  it  might  be  pronounced,  a  priori, 

That; 

The  immediate  and  entire  cessation  of  the  annual .  dfBmand  for 

the  public  service,  of  fourteen  millions,  which  would  no  longei:  be 

required,  if  the  effective  system  here  suggested,  for  the  liquidati9n 

of  the  public  debt,  were  adopted.* 

The  assessment  upon  property,  the  income  from  w.hicb  is  nqw 

'  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  pp.  1,  3  :  7th 
Edition. 
*  "  Further  Observatii^ns,''  pp.  41,  4«. 
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c^ftfeier  IttfiefMM  in  otter  c'ountri^s^  or  becomefs  the  subject  of  actii^ 

iDifftdition. 

•    The  rfepressioti  of  ilticit  tradis  and  dealing. 

Th6  removal  off  tbe  great  weight  on  the  springs  of  iiiduttry  and 
eiiterprbi&y  and  of  the  legislative  cbecks  to  the  effectual  improve- 
ment of  the  British  commercial  system. 

The  extensive  reduction  of  the  public  ekpensies. 
And; 

The  exCpnMve  reductiofi  of  parish  rates ; 
Would  produce  beneficial  effects,  fully  <9qual  to  the  advantages 
'%hich  huve  been  deduced/ from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  which 
h^l  been  isuggested,  for  tb^^  ti<|uidation  of  the  public  debt. 


Summary  of  the  Author's  Publications  on  the  Liquidation 
of  the  Public  Debt.' 

It  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown ; 

That  the  increase  in  the  British  Empire,  of  the  means  of  national 
riches  and  power,  has  been  very  considerable  during  the  la^t 
thirty  )^ears. 

That  individual  ease  and  comfort  are  not  experienced  in  any  pro- 
portion to  this  increase  of  means ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  suffering  and  distress^  is  generally 

^    adnaitted  aiid  deplored. 

Tliat  the  public  debt  is  a  chief  cause  of  this  anomalous  state. 

Irb^t  the  public  debt  admits  of  an  early  and  complete  liquidation, 
lipon  the  basis  of  a  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  be  levied 

;  upon  every  description  of  private  property,  including  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt. 

That  such  liquidation  of  the  debt  may  be  effected,  without  any 
dangerous  or  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  state  of  property. 

That  relief  from  duties,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  millions  per  annum, 
nearly,  might  precede  any  levy  in  respect  of  the  proposed  con- 
tribution of  fifteen  per  cent. 

That  such  remission  of  duties  would,  in  effect,  relieve  the  country 
from  the  payment  of  at  least  thirty-six  millions  pel*  annum, 
because  the  consmner  pays  a  considerable  advance  upon  the 
duty  paid  by  the  merchant  or  dealer,  to  the  Exchequer. 

That  the  same  remission  of  duties  would  be  the  means  of  repres- 
sing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fraudulent  and  injurious  practice  of 

^  Elements  of  a  Flam  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  7th  edition.  And  the  present  work. 
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smuggling,  of  preventing  other  descriptioaM  of  fraodttlenl  denl* 
ing,  and  of  reducing  the  parish  rates  in  a  very  considerable 
d^ree ;  and  would  also  admit  the  estaUishment  of  a  system, 
under  wh^ch  the  great  evil,  of  a  population  exceeding  the  demand 
for  employment,  might  be  prevented.  ['*  Further  Observations," 
Appendix  £,  p.  75.] 

That  upon  comparing,  in  the  event  contemplated,  the  probable  rate 
of  rent  from  land  and  dwelling-houses,  the  probable  rate  of  interest 
of  money,  and  the  presumed  rate  of  public,  official,  and  stipen- 
diary income^  with  the  expected  and  consequent  advance,  in  the 
value  of  money ;  the  present  proprietors  of  lands,  houses,  an4 
government  stock,  and  all  persons  receiving  public  income  and 
pay,  would  experience  a  clear  improvement,  in  respect  of 
income,  considered  with  reference  to  British  expenditure,  vary- 
ing, in  the  respective  classes,  between  thirteen  and  seventy  per 
cent.  And,  in  particular,  that  in  respect  of  income  from  land, 
the  improvement  would  be  in  the  proportion  which  S(XX>/.  bears 
to  120(>/.  per  annum,  [pp.  4 — 7,  or  ^' Further  Observations," 
Addenda,  pp.  128,  129.] 

That  the  anticipated  change  in  the  effective  value  of  money,  as 
respects  the  reduction  of  money  prices,  does  not  lead  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  holders  of 
agricultural  stock,  or  of  goods  in  stock ;  because  this  change 
would  ensue,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  remission  of  duties ; 
the  immediate  effect  of  which,  upon  money  prices,  would  admit 
of  remedy  to  considerable  extent,  by  the  restitution  of  duty  to  the 
merchant  and  dealer,  on  the  stock  on  hand ;  and  also,  because 
the  further  decline  of  money  prices  would,  in  some  degree,  be 
checked  in  its  progress,  by  countervailing  causes,  and  might  be 
graduated  by  legislative  means,  so  as  to  sustain  the  price,  par- 
ticularly of  agricultural  stock,  from  time  to  time,  until  suc- 
cessive supplies,  at  diminished  cost,  should  enable  the  grower 
or  dealer  to  vend  at  lower  rates  of  price,  without  loss  or  preju- 
dice. 

That  by  the  means  proposed,  the  farmer  would  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  peasant,  to  maintain  his  own  family  in 
the  state  of  comfort  suited  to  his  station  in  society,  and  to  make 
a  proper  return  of  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

That  by  the  means  proposed,  also,  the  interests  of  the  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  trader,  would  be  essentially  promoted  and 
advanced,  particularly  by  the  repression  of  smuggling,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  which  a  high  revenue  system 
presents,  to  the  advantageous  revision  of  the  British  commercial 
system. 

And,  consequently; 
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That  the  positions  assumed'  by  the  writer  are  sufficiently  esta* 
blished  for  immediate  practical  application :  namely ; 

That  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  British  people  are  reduced,  inter- 
cepted, or  prevented,  by  means  of  the  public  debt ;  and  that 
the  liquidation  of  the  pubhc  debt  would  place  all  classes  and 
orders  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  so 
well  earned,  by  their  skill  and:  industry^  by  their  constancy  and 
fortitude  ;  and  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  the  valor  and  conduct 
of  those  who  have  foug^ht  and  conquered  for  them,,  on  the  ocean 
and  in  the  fields. 
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SPEECH 

OP 

JOSEPH  MARRYAT,  ESQ., 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

o» 
MONDAY,  JUNE  5,  1820, 

rPOH  THE 

l^tUtim  of  tDe  ^][)fp  j^tpners 

OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON, 

AGAINST  ANY  ALTERATION  IN  THE  DUTIES 
ON  TIMBER. 


PVBLISHSD  BY  JHB   COMltlTTBft   Ot  THU  SOCIETY 
OF   SHI^    OWNERS. 


SECOND  EDm6N. 
LONDON: 
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SPEECH, 


Mb.  Speaker^ 

I  FEEL  it  my  duty  to  bear  mj  testinHNij  to  the  tnidi  of  the  alle* 
gattons  coDtained  in  the  petitioii  now  m  die  faaads  of  aj  honorable 
friend,  the  Meinbf r  for  the  City  of  London ;  and  to  give  my  best 
soppiirt  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

They  state  that  they  are  lahoriog  under  great  and  serious  diffi- 
coltieSy  as  well  from  the  depression  of  commerce,  as  from  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  ship  owners  :  and  the  fricts  of  the  case  unfr>r- 
tmiateK  hear  tliem  out  too  well  in  the  assertion ;  for  no  descrip- 
tion of  property  has«  I  beliere,  been  depreciated  to  sudi  an  ex- 
tent a«  that  of  the  British  ship  owners.  1  admit,  that  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war,  the  value  of  shipping  rose,  die  rate  of 
freitihi  advanced,  and  that  the  ship  owners,  in  common  with  the 
landholders,  the  manufacturers,  and  all  other  classes  of  die  com- 
munity, enjoyed  for  a  time  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity* 
Ships,  however,  are  but  of  limited  duration ;.  diey  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  according  to  the  goodness  Of  the  materiak  of 
which  they  are  built.  The  war  continued  more  than  twenty  years ;. 
and  therefore  almost  every  merchant  vessel  now  in  use,  has  been 
built  at  the  high  rate  of  war  charges.  The  war  gave  us  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  almost  all  the  world,  and  ships  were  built 
to  meet  the  demand ;  bat  at  the  peace  we  restored  most  of  the 
colonies  we  had  conquered,  to  their  former  owners,  and  each  nation 
resumed  that  share  of  commerce  which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed^ 
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To  add  to  the  distress  of  the  ship  oMners^  near  a  thousand  sail  of 
vessels  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  transport  service,  were  at 
that  very  time  discharged.  The  surplus  of  tonnage  then  became 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  employment  for  vessels, 
even  at  freights  which  would  pay  the  expenses  of  navigating  them ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  a  great  depreciation  in  their  value.     In 

froof  of  this,  1  will  state  to  the  House,  that  about  the  year  1810, 
built  one  ship  and  purchased  another,  of  rather  more  than  four 
hundred  tons  burden.  £ach  of  these  ships  cost  me  14,00()/.  The 
depreciation  in  their  value,  arising  from  age,  may  be  estimated  at 
5,00()1.;  but  such  has  been  the  fall  in  the  price  of  ships,  that  these 
vessels  are  only  valued,  in  the  policies  of  insurance  efiPected  upon 
them  for  the  voyages  on  which  they  are  now  engaged,  at  3,800^. 
each. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit,  that  the  return  of  peace  did  for- 
tunately open  some  new  channels  of  trade,  which  provided  employ- 
ment for  part  of  our  surplus  shipping.  The  private  trs^le  to  India, 
which  was  opened  on  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  was 
one  of  this  description ;  and  according  to  the  statement  of  a  noble 
Lord  in  another  place,  61,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  em- 
ployed in  it  last  year.  The  losses,  however,  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
have  been  so  great,  that  many  of  the  ships  at  first  engaged  in  it 
have  quitted  it  for  the  timber  trade  to  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America,  and  others  are  daily  following  their  example.  Peace 
also  restored  a  free  communication  between  the  powers  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  some  time  we^  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  their  carrying  trade.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British  flag  was  the 
only  European  flag  respected  by  the  Barbary  powers.  Our  ships 
therefore,  navigated  the  Mediterranean  in  perfect  security,  and  were 
insured  at  peace  premiums ;  while  those  of  other  nations  were  ex- 
posed to  capture,  and  consequently  were  obliged  to  pay  war  pre- 
miums. Indeed,  they  had  not  only  to  insure  their  ships  and  car- 
goes, but  their  crews  also  ;  for  such  policies  were  frequently  efiPected 
at  Lloyd's.  The  masters  were  usually  valued  at  100/.,  the  mates 
at  80/.,  and  the  seamen  at  50/.  each  ;  which  sums,  in  case  of  cap- 
ture, were  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  parties.  This 
state  of  things  gave  us  so  decided  a  superiority  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  not  less  than  five  hundred  sail  of 
British  ships  were  employed  in  the  corn  trade,  between  the  Black 
Sea  and.  the  difiPerent  ports  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  trade  from  one 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  to  another.  But,  Sir^  in  one  of 
those  .fits  of  magnanimity  to  which  we  became  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  trailed  as  the  deliverers  of  Europe,  we. thought 
proper  to  equip  an  armament  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  (the  only 
ally  who  remained  faithful  to  us  during  the  wiiole  war,)  in  order 
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|<Kput  HD  eod  to  the  predatory  practices  of  th«  Barbiiry  power* : 
aod  we  certainly  did  achieve  the  liberatioo  of  about  five  btttxifed 
SaidiniUns,  NeapolitanB,  and  other  foreigners,  at  the  expense  of 
the  limbs  and  lives  of  z  far  greater  number  of  British  seamen;  of 
more  (as  I  understand)  than  a  million  of  moiiey ;  and  the  farther 
expense,  of  throwing  about  eight  hundred  British  ships  and  ten 
ihoilsand  British  seamen  out  of  employment ;  for  the  result  of  this 
enterprise  was,  that  all  other  European  pom'ers  could  navigate  Ihfe 
Medit€traflean  with  the  same  security  as  oilrselves,  tod  being  M^ 
to  sail  at  tess  expense  than  we  can  do,  they  immediately  supplanted 
us  in  this  carrying  trade,  which  does  not,  I  believe,  jgive  emplpymeiit 
to  one  single  British  ship  at  the  present  moment.  The  other  branch 
of  trade  which  opened  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  by  far  the  moat 
extensive  and  important  of  the  whole,  is  the  timber  trade  with  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  which  last  year  ji^kiployed  no 
less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  vessels,  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  t6ns  burden,  and  navigated  by 
seventeen  thousand  six  hunifa-ed  l&ritish  seamen.  As  1  before  ob* 
served^  the  private  trade  to  India  is  on  the  decline,  and  the  carry* 
ing  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  is  totally  loit ;  this  trade  therefore, 
is  the  sheet  andior,  the  last  remaining  hope  of  the  ship  owners^ 
tftid  the  House  cannot  wonder  at  the  alarm  tliey  express  iii  their 
il^tion,  at  an  attempt  to  deprive  them  df  this  their  only  resource. 
^  So  far.  from  the  interests  of  the  ship  owners  being  in  an  improving 
stite,  the  depreciation  in  their  property  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  ever,  as  I  shall  prove,  by  quoting  actual  s^es  of  ships,  which 
have  taken  place  within  these  few  months,  owihig  to  the  insolvenqr 
of  their  owners.  The  Sesostris,  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
tons  burden,  was  launched  in  18 189  and  cost  ilS,  175/.  She  was  sold 
in  1880^  after  having  made  one  voyage,  for  6,300/.  The  Midas,  of 
four  hundred  and  twehty  tons,  was  valued  in  1818,  at  6>dOO/.;  was 
repaired^and  coppered  that  yearatLiverpool,at  an  expense  of  3>500/.; 
and  in  18d0,  was  sold  for  3,200/.  The  Hebe^  of  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  tods,  was  valued  in  1818,  at  6,000/.}  and  sold  in 
1820,[for  3>2dO/.  The  St.  Patrick  cost,  in  repairs  and  fittings  in 
1818,  independent  of  the  then  value  of  the  ship,  TylOO/. ;  and  was 
sold  in  18fiO,  for  3,000/.  The  Lady  Raffles^  of  six  hundred  and 
forty-six  tons,  was  built  in  181 7,  and  cost  23,000/.;  after  making 
one  voyage  only,  she  was  sold  in  1820,  for  between  12  and  13,00Q/. 
These  Acts  show  the  utter  inability  of  the  ship  owners  to  bear  anjf 
futher  disadvantage,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  timber  trade  with  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  must  complete  their  ruid. 

if  it  is  supposed  that  the  ships  and  seamen  now  employed  in 
brmging  timber  frdm  the  British  Colonies,  might  be  engaged  in  the 
iaina  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe^  the  answer  is,  that  two  dfcum* 
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stances  render  this,  impossible.  In  the  firftt  placc^  tke  Toyaga  tq 
Ae  Baltic  is  so  much,  shorter,  than  that  to  North  America^  that  the 
same  trade  would  not  qccupy  half  the  number  of  ships,  or  men. 
In  the  next  place,  all  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  ber 
eolonies  must  be  carried  on  in  British  ships  only  ;  but  that  with 
the  Baltic  would  be  carried  on  ehieAy  in  foreign  ships*  I  bavo 
moved,  for  returns  which  will  lay  the  presient  state  of  this  trade  fiiily 
before  the  House;  but,  in  th^  mean  time,  I  am  epabled  to  atate^ 
from  official  documents,  that  of  101,1 17  tons,  of  shipping,  employed 
last  year,  in  the  trade  between  .this  country  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
only  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and' twenty-seven  tons  were 
British,  and  eighty«one  thousand  seven  hundredend  forty  tons  were 
foreign.  This  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things ;  fpr  timber^ 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  seamens'  wages,  are 
much  lower  in  the  north  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain.  The 
heavy  taxation  to  which  we  are  necessarily  subject^  in  order  to 

Crovfde  for  the  interest  of  our  national  debt,  raises  the  price  of 
bor,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  produced  by  labor;  and  therefore, 
to  expect  that  a  country  burdened  with  taxation,  as^  thisis,  can  com- 
pete with  other  countries  where  taxation  is  comparatively  light,  is- 
te  suppose  that  a  horse  staggering  under  a  heavy  load,  is  likely-  to 
win  a  race  against  one  that  carries  only  feather  weight.  If  the  present 
protecting  duties,  in  favor  oftimber  from  the  British  Colonies^nlyare 
reduced,  and  the  trade  transferred  to  the  Baltic,  the  inevitable  con-^ 
sequence  will  be,  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  it  will  be  diminished 
one  half,  and  that  of  that  half  four-6fths  will  be  foreign ;  so  that 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  sail  of  British  shipping  must  either  re«: 
main  without  employment,  or  be  thrown  on  the  other  already 
overloaded  branches  of  British  commerce,  to  the  incelculable  in-^ 
jury  of  ship  owners. 

The  alteration  in  these  protecting  deties  was  first  recommended^ 
to  the  House  by  the  Honorable  Member  for  Taunton,  on  present-. 
iBg  a  petition  from  certain  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  merely  protective  from  foreign 
competition.    The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  M*ho  expressed  strong  objections  to  taking  up 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  petition,  as  general  rules  of  practice, 
nevertheless  coincided  with  him  in  the  expediency  of  Us  suggestion 
as  to  the  protecting  duties  on  foreign  timber,  and  announced  his^ 
intention  of  bringing  forward  some  proposition  of  that  sort,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  ofl^arliameot.     1  really  heard  that 
declaration  both  with  surprise  and  concern ;  witb  surprise,  as-  I 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  support  measures  founded ' 
on  true  principles  of  commercial  policy ;  and  with  concern,  as  I 
am  conscientiously  persuaded,  that  of  all  the  wild  and  extravagant 
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piojecti  tfaftC^oold  foHow  the  onqualiSed  adopfilm  Of  the  prin- 
ciples  'so  broadly  laid  down  in  that  petUioDy  (biit  which  the  Ho^ 
noraUe  Member  who  presented  it  most  judiciously  qualified  i|i 
bis  speech,)  none  could  be  imagined  more  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief,  not  only  to  the  interesta  of  the  ship  owners,  but  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  than  the  very  measure  which 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  proper  to  stamp  with 
the  seal  of  hb  approbation. 

Before  I  point  out  the  miadiiefa  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
X  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  specious  argumenta 
by  which  die  measure  in  contemplatiot)  has  been  supported. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  argued  as  if  it  was  a  question 
between  parties  who  have  equal  claims  to  our  preference ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  question  belween  our  own  fellow- 
subjects  and  formgners.  We  haye  been  told  that  we  ought  to 
consider  all  the  world  as  members  of  one  great  family*  Now, 
Sir,  I  cannot  carry  my  notions  of  consanguinity  quite  so  far.  I  am 
ready  to  consider  aU  the  inhabitants  of  my  own  country  as  one 
great  family ;  but  I  must  consider  the  inhabitants  of  all  other  coun* 
tries  as  so  many  other  great  families ;  and  when  I  am  called  upon 
to  injure  my  own  countrymen  in  order  to  benefit  them,  I  look 
upon  the  application  in  the  same  light  as-  if  I  were  desired  to 
starve  my  own  children,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
strangers,  and  reject  it  accordingly. 

Then,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  the  protection  we  give  to  the  timber 
trade  with  our  own  Colonies,  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  the  northern  powers  of  £urope,  and  has  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  against  us  throughout  the  Continent.  The  system 
of  imposing  protecting  duties,  in  favor  of  the  produce  of  their 
colonies,  has  uniformly  been  acted  upon  for  centtiries  past,  and 
continues  to  be  acted  upon  to  the  present  moment,  by  every 
power  in  Europe;  and  therefore  no  umbrage  can  reasonably 
be  taken  i^aiust  us,  for  adhering  to  the  universal  practice.  But 
the  complaint,  that  this  branch  of  trade  with  our  Colonies  origi- 
nated in  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  northern  powers,  comes 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  them,  as  the  truth  is,  that  it  originated 
i^ot  only  in  their  hostility,  but  in  their  perfidy  and  ill-faith  to- 
vrards  us.  These  powers,  notwithstanding  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  Buonaparte,  continued  an  intercourse  with  this  country, 
which  wa'j  carried  on  by  means  of  licenses,  till  the  year  1811, 
urtiep,  at  the  command  of  their  great  master  and  our  enemy,  by 
a  sudden  and  simultaneous  movement,  they  confiscated  every 
vessel  in.  their  ports  that  came  from  this  country,  together  with 
their  cargoes,  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  seven  millions  of 
money.    They  probably  fancied  that  we  were  dependent  upon 
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them  for  our  supply  of  tknber^  hemp^  and  other  naval  stdreis ;  and 
^tbat. by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  us,  they  would  oblige 
us.  to  maike  peace  on  such  terms  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
impose.  But  Great  Britain,  excluded  from  the  old  world/ 
/ound  out  a  new  one. in  her  own  Colonies;  and  discovered  re^- 
sources  in  tbepiy  which  enabled  her  not  only  to  maintain  the  con* 
testy  but  to  bring  it  at  length  to  a  suctessful  and  gloiious  termi* 
nation.  •  She  then  explored  tlie  forests  of  Canada,  and  drew  from 
them  those  supplies  of  timber  which  she  had  formerly  procured 
from  the  Baltic;  and  now,  that  this  trade  has  grown  up  to  its 
present  height,  and  is  carried  on  with  equal  advantage  to  oar- 
delves  and  to  our  colonies,  we  must  surely  be  dotards  and  idiots 
to  sacrifice  our  mutual  prosperity,  at  the  request  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  wish  to  regain  that  which  they  lost  by  their 
own  ill-faith  and  injustice. 

,  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantage  we  should  derive  jlrom 
vvhat  is  called  a  more  liberal  system  towards  for^gn  powers  ;  and 
we  are  told,  that  if  w.e  take  more  from  them  they  will  take  more 
from  us.  These  cargoes  of  timber,  if  imported  firom  our  own 
Colonies,  are  and  must  be  paid  for  in  goods  from  this  country, 
as  they  are  allowed  no  commercial  intercourse  with  any  other ; 
but  if  imported  from  the  Baltic,  they  will  be  drawn  for  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  proceeds  be  invested  wherever  they  can  be 
employed  to  the  best  advantage.  That  foreigners  can  uriderselt 
us,  is  not  only  platter  of  just  inference,  from  the  weight  of  tax- 
ation under  which  we  labor,  and  from  which  they  are  exempt, 
but  is  also  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  admitting  of  demonstration. 
The  Havannah  is  a  free  port,  into  which  the  goods  of  all  nations 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms :  tbp  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
there  last  year  from  Great  Britain,  was  less  than  one  in  ten  of 
those  that  entered  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  a  plain 
proof  that  nine*tenths  of  the  articles  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  procured  cheaper  from  other  conn* 
tries  than  from  Great  Britain.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  another, 
of  equal  notoriety,  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  timber  trade 
from  the  Baltic,  instead  of  taking  goods  from  this  country  in 
retMrn  for  th^ir  cargoes,  were  so  generally  in  the  habit  of  going 
home  in  ballast,  that  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  take 
some  small  portion  of  British  manufactures,  an  Order  in 
Council  was.  issued,  permitting  the  masters  and  crews  to  ship 
private  ventures  for  their  own  account,  without  subjecting  the 
vessels  to  any  extra  expense  in.  clearing  at  the  Custom-house, 
No  great  extension  of  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  £urope 
appears,  practicable,  because  every  manufacturing  nation  has 
adopted  a  system  similar  to  our  own,  and  endeavours  J  to  secure 
the  supply  of  its  home  consumption,  for  the  encouragement  of 
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factwres  which  wc  cen.  hope  to  improve,  are  our  Colonies,  and 
tboM  diitant  nations  who  do  not  manafacture  for  themsdvei. 
0.tir.  home  conaumption,  and  our  Colonies.and  Dependencies,  take 
off  seyen-eigbths.  of  all  our  manufactures ;  and  to  throw  this  trade 
ppc^v  as  the  opposersof  all  restrictions  advise,  in  order  to 
b«vea  chance  of  extending  the  other  one^ighth^  would  be  acting 
with  the.  desperation  of  a  gamester,  who.  would  play  with  the 
odds  seven  to  one  against  himself,  rather  than  not  plaj  at  all. 

.Another  alignment  used  in  favor  of  procunng  this  timber  Irom 
th(9i>  Baltic-  is,,  the  very  inferior  quality  of  that  which  is  brougfal 
from!  North  America.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  new  con^ 
cems  are  conducted  widi  less  expertnesf  than  those  which  have 
lueeo  lopg  established*  The  Ameiican  logs  of  timber  are  not  so 
neatly  squared  as  those  from  the  Baltic,  and  measure  to  great 
dis^vantage :  but  I  understand  that  tliis  defect  is  gradually  de- 
eiEfi^sing,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
in  this  respecty  will  soon  be  imperceptible.  Much  of  the  pre- 
judice entertained  agajnst  American  timber,  arose  from  its  being 
applied  to  purposes,  foe  which  it  was  unfit:  some  particular 
desaiptions  of  it,  which  will  last  under  cover,  instead  of  being 
M«ed  .for  Jnside  work,  were  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  conse- 
quently/ soon  decayed.:  but  aa  the  quality  of  it  became  better 
nnderatood,  thb.  objection,  to  it  was  removed.  With  respect  to 
itS;  general  inferioiity,  the  demand  for  it,  such  as  it  is,  and  the 
refute  in  which  it  is  held,  are  proved  beyond  the  reach  of.  con- 
troversy*  by  the  increase  of  the  trade,  from  eighty  thousand  tons 
of  shipping  that  were  employed  to  bring  it  in  1811,  to  three  hnn- 
dr^  and  forty  thousand  tons  in  the  year  1819. 

Other  advocates  for.  the  Baltic  timber  assert,  that  thequantity 
of  tonnage  employed  in  bringing  timber  from  the  British  Cfolonies 
last  .year,  was  the  effect  of  over-trading ;  and  that  the  wood  lies 
on  hand  andiCaonot  be  sold.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  has  not 
been,  sudden,  but  gradual  and  progressive,  and  therefore  does 
not.  wear  the  appearance  of  over-trading ;  but  if  it  really  is  so 
losing  a  trade,  it  must  sooi^  die  a  natural  death,  and  therefore 
to  pHt  an  end  to  it  by  new  legislative  enactments  is  altogether 
u.nnecessary* 

,  An  Honorable  Baronet  has  told  the  House,  that  .this  timber  is 
not:  the  produce  of.  Canada,  but  of  the  United  States^  of  America. 
Admitting  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  should  say,  that 
wh^her.  we  procure  our  timber  from  one  neutral  power  or  from 
another,  ia  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  that  the  securing  die  freight 
of  it  .to  Bxitilb.ahijpsJs  a  matter  of  great  ipiportance ;  aipd  tW 
this jobject,  which  is:  effeclad  by  inqpoitini;  it  froar  the  British 
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Colonies^  would  be  lost  by  importing  it  from  the  Baltic.  I 
l-eadily  concede  to  the.  honorable  Baronet,  that  at  the  com- 
jstenceiTVi^nt  of  this  trade,  when  we  were  suddenly  excluded  from 
the  Baltic,  the  demand  for  timber  was  so  great,  the  price  so  high, 
and  our  own  establishments  for  procuring  it  so  ihadequate,  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  shipped  from  Canada  came  from  the 
United  States ;  but  I  understand  that  at  present  our  establish- 
ments are  competent  to  the  object;  that  our  own  population 
would  be  jealous  of  any  interference  \i'ith  the  employment  oti 
which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
timber  is  so  low,  that  it  would  not  bear  the  charges  of  a  doublet 
tmnsport.  I  therefore  believe  the  whole  of  the  actual  import 
to  be  the  produce  of  our  own  Colonies. 

We  are  reproached  with  folly,  for  bringing  timber  from  Bucb 
n  distance,  when  we  might  procure  it  so.  much  nearer  home  ;  and 
it  is  wittily  observed,  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the' 
present  system y  to  pass  a  law  obliging  all  the  vessels  engaged  in 
jihis  trade  with  the  British  Colonies,  to  return  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  or  to  enact,  that  the  colliers  from  Newcastle^ 
instead  of  coming  direct  to  London,  should  go  north-about ;  as 
these  measured  would  give  still  greater  employment  to  seamen^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of  the  different  cargoes.  It  i9 
easy  to  place  any  subject  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view  by  ex* 
^geration.  In  this  manner,  a  likeness  is  converted  into  a  cari- 
cature. The  disadvantage  to  the  consumers ,  of  timber,  in  con- 
vsequeqce  of  its  being  brought  from  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America,  is  highly  exaggerated.  If  brought  from  the  Baltic, 
more  modey  is  paid  for  the  timber  and  less  for  the  freight ; 
if  from  our  own  Colonies  in  North  America,  less  is  paid  for  the 
timber  and  more  for  the  freight ;  but  the  price  to  the  consume^ 
is  not  materially  enhanced.  If,  however,  this  were  the  case. 
Great  Britain  wo4iild  be  acting  on  that  system  of  policy  which, 
has  governed  her  conduct  in  various  similar  instances.  It  has 
ever  been  her  paramount  object  to  keep  up  a  numerous  and 
hardy  race  of  seamen,  whose  services  she  may  command  in  lime 
of  war  ;  and  this  she  can  only  accomplish  by  so  extending  her 
carrying  trade  as  to  find  them  employment  in  time  of  peace. 
With  this  view,  she  gives  encouragement  to  the  Ship  Owners,  not 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  the  only  instruments  with  which  she  can 
act,  in  pursuing  her  great  object,  the  support  of  her  naval  power* 
With  thi»  view  she  gives  bounties  upon  her  fisheries,  which  thi9 
House  has  thought  it  \yise  to  renew  this  present  session  of  Par* 
li^ment.  With  this  view  she  prohibits  the  supply  of  this  mer 
tropolis  with  qoals  from  the  nearest  mines,  by  means  of  canals ; 
but  obKges  the  inhabitants,  by  law,  to  import  them  coastwise^ 
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4rom  a  greater  distance  and  at  a  heavier  expense.  With  tb«  smiiii* 
Tiew  she  formerly  gave  bounties  also  on  the  importatioD  of  ina0t8y 
limber,  deals,  and  staves,  from  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America,  which  were  only  discontinued  in  the  year  1781 ;  and,  in 
the  same  spirit,  she  now  encourages  that  trade  in  British  ships, 
by  the  protecting  duties  on  timber  imported  from  the  Baltic  in 
foreign  ships.  AH  these  measures  are  considered,  by  our  modem 
political  economists,  as  great  practical  errors,  as  violations  of  their 
fwle,  to  buy  every  thing  where  it  can  be  bought  cheapest.  They 
would  permit  our  fish,  our  coals,  our  timber,  our  colonial  pro^ 
dtice,  and  all  other  commodities,  to  be  imported  by  foreigners^. 
By  this  iystem  they  might,  perhaps,  make  some  saving  in  tb« 
freight  of  these  articles,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  that 
pearl  dfhigb  price,  our  naval  supremacy;  for  if  we  had  na  car- 
rying trade  we  could  have  no  seamen,  if  we  had  no  seamen  we  could 
have  no  navy,  if  we  had  no  navy  we  could  have  no  security 
tbT  maintainijr>g  our  independence,  but  must  run  the  risk  of  sinking 
into  the  situation  of  tributaries  to  some  foreign  power ;  and  then 
we  should  find  these  cheap  articles  dear  indeed.  If  the  British  lion, 
hke  the  lion  in  the  fable,  will  suffer  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  and  his 
eliaws  to  be  pared,  he  must  expect,  like  him,  to  have  bis  braind 
knocked  out  for  his  folly.  There  is  a  false  economy  in  public> 
as  well  as  in  private  life.  More  considerations  than  the  mere  prime 
cost,  enter  into  the  question  of,  whether  articles  are  really  cheap  or 
dear;  and  unless  we  value  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence^  more 
thaii  either  our  safety  or  our  glory,  we  shall  never  adopt  the  es^ 
timates  of  these  advisers. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  different  arguments  that  have  bee* 
urged,  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  timber  trade  from  our  own 
CoJonles  to  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  I  shall  now  point  out  the 
midchiefs  that  would  attend  this  measure. 

Official  documents  show,  that  this  trade  actually  famishes 
employment  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  sail 
of  British  vessels,  manned  with  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-foiir  seamen,  being  one  seventh  part  of  the  wliole 
^aiVying  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  loss  of  such  a  trade  would 
pi^oduce  the  most  serious  effects  at  any  time,  but  more  par- 
licularly  in  the  present  state  of  this  country.  It  would  xn;- 
Casion  such  a  farther  depreciation,  in  the  already  dreadfully  depre- 
ciated property  of  the  British  Ship  Owners,  as  must  involve 
them,  and  all  those  numerous  bodies  of  men  whose  interests  are 
intermingled  with  thehrs,  in  absolute  ruin.  The  consequences  of 
the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  after  the 
expedition  against  Algiers,  showed  themselves  in  the  number  of 
distressed  seamen  who  wandered,  without  food  or  shelter,  about  our 
streets.    Their  pitiable  state  excited  general  commiseration^  and 
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teiiiporaty  relief  tvis  afforded  them,  by  a  liberal  and  patriotic  sub- 
sicription,  till  ihey  were  provided  for  in  the  following  spring,  by 
this  trery  timber  trade  to  the  British  Colonies.  The  Toss  of  this 
trade  would  again  plunge  them  into  aggravated  distress,  and  leave 
them  without  resource.  They  must  either  find  employment' 
abroad,  and  add  to  the  naval  force  of  foreign  powers  what  they  de- 
ducted from  that  of  Great  Britain^  or  be  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective parishes,  and  thus  increase  the  weight  of  our  already  enor- 
mous poor  rates.  Our  exports  to  the  British  Colonies,  wbicH 
hkve  Icept  pace  with  the  increase  of  this  trade,  itaust  dwindle  into 
insignificance ;  and  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  who  now  fifid 
occupation,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  theii! 
femilies,  in  preparing  goods  for  that  n^arket,  will,  like  the  seamen, 
be  thr(»wn  out  of  employtnen^,  and  must  l^e  maintained  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  British  landholders  also  have  k  strong  interest  in  thi^ 
c|^uesii6n.  The  present  duties  on  foreigti  timber  are  not  only 
a  protection  to  colonial  timber,  but  to  British  timber  also,  ihi 
price  of  which  would  fall,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  thd 
reduction  oh  those  duties.  I  have  lately  purchased  British  fir, 
at  from  31.  5s.  to  Si.  155.  per  load,  which  is  certainly  not  mor6 
thaii  a'  remunerating  price  to  the  grower;  and  arty  farther  re- 
duction would  discourage  gentlemen  from  extending  those  plan- 
tations, which  contribute  to  the  present  embellishmertt,  an.d 
maj  be  essential  to  the  future  defence  of  the  country.  .  The 
British  landholder  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  aganst  foreigii 
timber  as  against  foreign  corn:  and  though  the  advocates  for 
the  System  of  buying  every  iliing  where  they  can  buy  it  cheaplest^ 
wave  the  application  of  their  principle  to  the  Corn  Laws  for  the 
present,  yet,  if  they  carry  their  point  as  to  timber,  they  will .  esta- 
blish a  precedent  against  the  landholder,  of  which  they  will  avail 
themselves  hereafter,  Ohsta  principih  is  a  good  maxim  in  poli- 
tick as  well  as  in  medicine  ;  and  if  the  landholders  are  wise,  they 
will  resist,  in  the  first  instance,  any  interference  with  that  pro- 
teictron  which  they  derive  under  the  existitig  laws. 

Another  mischief  would  attend  the  proposed  transfer  of  thiii 
trade^  which  ought  not  to  escape  notice.  Our  commerce  with 
our  own  Colonies  is  under  our  own  control,  and  independent  6( 
the  decrees  of  any  Emperor,  or  the  non-intercourse  act  of  any 
foreign  power ;  bill  tUat  with  other  nations,  depends  only  upon 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  respective  governments,  and  by  any 
change  of  policy  oatbeir.part.miiy  be.  3hut  against  us  in  a  moment* 
In  proportion  aes  we-  extend  the  former  we  become  independent ; 
but  in  pTopdrtiott  as  we  extend  the  JatSer  we  become  depeiw 
dent ;  and  (as  the  experience  of  the  last  war  has  taught  us)  expose 
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ourselves  to  sudden  revulsions,  which  may  not  only  interrupt 
our  national  prosperity,   but  endanger   our   domestic   tranquillity. 

An  evil  of  great  magnitude^  that  would  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 
trade  with  ihe  British  Colonies,  is  the  discouragement  of  emigra- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  country  having  a 
redundant  population,  without  adequate  rae^ans  of  employment  at 
home,  than  to  send  her  surplus  numbers  abroad,  to  situations 
where  their  labors  will  still  contribute  to  her  advantage.  With 
this  view,  we  voted,  last  session  of  Parliament,  50fi00l,  to  assist 
individuals  emigrating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  this  sum, 
X  understand,  has  not  only  been  expended,  but  exceeded,  without 
providing  means  of  conveyance  for  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  wished  to  embark  for  that  destination.  Within 
these  few  years,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  individuals  are  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  Canada,  at  their  own  expense,  and  more  are 
constantly  embarking.  On  this  point  1  speak  from  actual  know- 
ledge ;  several  families  having  gone,  some  time  ago,  from  the  place 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  from  my  having  been 
eimployed  within  these  few  weeks  to  engage  a  passage  for  others, 
who  have  been  induced  by  their  representations  to  follow  their 
example.  1  understand,  too,  that  the  tide  of  population,  which 
ever  follows  encouragement,  has  set  in  very  strongly  to  our  Colo- 
iiies,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  timber  trade ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  whether  we 
£hall  establish  in  Canada  a  numerous,  fiorishing,  and  well-affected 
population,  able  and  willing  to  serve  as  an  effiectual  barrier 
against  the  future  ambition  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
or  whether  we  shall  have  a  thin,  distressed,  and  disaJSTected  popu-* 
lation,  ready  to  submit  to  the  first  invader,  depends  upon  the  de- 
cision we  shall  come  to  on  the  present  subject. 

The  House  ought  to  know,  that  the  existing  duties  on  timber, 
so  far  from  depriving  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  of  a  fair 
.participation  in  this  trade,  and  operating  as  prohibitory  duties,  ac- 
.tually  give  them  a  greater  share  of  it  than  is  enjoyed  by  our  own 
Colonies.  I  have  moved  for  papers  which  will  give  full  informa- 
iton  on  this  head ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  enabled  to  state  the 
.comparative  imports  into  the  port  of  London^  for  the  last  year, 
%hich  were  as  follows : 

Pieces  of  ticDber^fom  our  American  Colonies        52,412 

Ditto  from  the  Baltic  and  Norway 58,994 

Deals  from  the  former 81S,699 

Ditto  from  the  latter •••. •••••  1,MS,440 

Staves  fromourAmericanColoAies*-***- 1,23#^95 

*'  Ditto  from  foi»iga  pQw^rs-**  •••*••*•  •••••?'  XfiS^JfiO^  . 
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From  this  comparison,  the  House  may  judge  of  the  probablfe 
import  into  the  other  ports  of  the  Un'rted  Kingdom  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  leads  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  the  complaints  of  foreign  powers,  of  those  existing  duties, 
\ipbich  place  them  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  own  Colo- 
nies. The  complaint  would  come  with  more  justice  from  the 
other  parties,  that  we  do  not  give  ihem  that  full  protection  in  our 
faorae  market  which,  according  to  our  colonial  system,  is  the  fe- 
tnm  to  which  they  are  entitled,  for  that  double  monopoly  we  im- 
pose upon  them,  of  taking  every  thing  from,  and  sending  every^ 
thing  to,  the  mother  country,  in  British  ships;  thus  making  them 
.marts  for  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures  and  the  founda- 
tion of  her  naval  power.  Even  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
free  trade  have  applauded  this  system.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  speak- 
ing of  our  navigation  law,  says,  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
the  regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  ife- 
tionai  animosity ;  they  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.'*  In  a  subseduent  passage 
he  observes,  "  the  act  of  navigation  is  not  favorable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  that  can  arise  from 
it;''and,  after  explaining  this  point,  he  concludes  thus.:  ''As 
defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the 
act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  re- 
gulations of  England.''  This  testimony  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
coming  from  the'  mouth  of  an^unwilling  witness,  one  of  the  great- 
est opposers  of  all  commercial  restrictions ;  who,  however,  a<i- 
kiiowledges,  that  every  other  consideration  ought  to  give  way  to  the 
paramount  object  of  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy. 

Some  foreii»n  writers,  of  considerable  eminence,  have  urged  the 
same  system  that  is  now  contended  for  by  many  of  our  own^ 
countrymen;  the'taking  off  all  commercial  restrictions,  and  throwing 
trade  entirely  open.  One  of  them,  a  man  whose  views  of  com* 
raercial  and  colonial  policy  are  equally  acute  and  profound,  Imeati 
the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  avows  his  object  to  be,  not  \o  increase  but  to 
diminish  our  national  prosperity,  and  to  apportion  it  more  equally 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  He  declares,  that  our  colo- 
nial and  commercial  monopoly  is  so  predominant,  that  it  calls  for 
a  coalition  of  all  other  nations  to  put  it  down,  as  much  as^sucha. 
coalition  was  called  iot  to  put  down  the  miNtary  despotism  of 
Buonaparte.  (1)  He  says,  that  our  Colonies  form  a  chain  offer- 
tresses  that  engirt  the  globe,  and  command  the  entrance  of  every 
sea  ;  that  we  confine  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  captives  in 
their  respective  positions,  of  which  we,  their  gaoler,  hold  the  key  : 
(£)  that  our  maritime  superiority  is  so  absolute,  that  unless  the 
independence  df  the  Colonies,  and  a  free  trade  with  them  i:ap  be 
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fhe  application  of  these  principles  to  the  conduct  of  the  diflEerent.  European 
powers,  occupies  two  long  chapters,  and  concludes  thus : 

Les  peuples  qui  ont  co-ordonne  leur  conduke  aux  principes  de  Tordre 
colonial,  ont  conserve  leurs  colonies ;  cieux  qui  s*en  sont  6carte5,  les  ont 
perdues.  Les  effets  ont  correspondu  exacteroent  aux  causes ;  et,  comme  il 
est  juste,  chacun  a  fini  par  recueillirce  qu*il  avait  sem^.— Tem.  ii.  p.  65. 

5. 

Presenter  toutes  les  richesses  du  monde,  comme  un  foods  commun,  cr6e 
par  le  ciel,  poor  que  chaque  membre  de  la  grande  famille  du  genre  humain 
y  puise  suivant  les  degires  de  son  travail  et  dt  son  Industrie.— Pr^^ce, 
f*  xvii. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO   WILLIAM   GIFFORD,   ESQ, 


Dear  Sir, 

In  a  most  obliging  note  which  I  recisived  from  youiin  Xjomdott, 
in  May  last,  with  some  compliments  oh  a  composition  which  you 
said  did  "  equal  honor  to  my  head  and  heart/*  you  added,  that, 
as  far  as  ^'  you  could  discern  it,  you  always  pursued  the  straight 
line  of  criticism."  An  article  having  appeared  in  the  Review,  of 
wUch  you  are  the  Editor  and  responsible  Conductor,  totally  at  va- 
riance, in  my  opinion,  with  wl?at  you  yourself  kindly  expressed  to- 
wards me,  and  still  more  at  variance,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
impartial  judge,  with  what  you  have  termed  the  ''  straight  line  of 
criticism;"  I  feel  compelled  to  enter  into  a  public  vindication  of 
myself,  from  some  of  those  charges  in  your  Review,  which  appear 
to  me  not  only  thus  at  variance  with  your  own  candidly  expressed 
opinions,  but  equally  remote  from  sense,  justice,   liberality,  or 

TRUTH. 

The  article  is  every  thing  but  a  fair  or  scholar-like  discussion  0 
critical  opinions.  The  parts,  however,  of  those  critical  opinions 
in  which  I  am  brought  under  notiee,  lelate  to  what  I  have  said  oi 
Pope's  moral  character,  io  the  life  prefixed  to  bis  works  in  ten 
volumes ; '  to  the  propositions  I  had  laid  down,  as  necessary  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  t»  judge  rightly  of  the  characteristics  of 
what  is  most  intrinsically  poetical;  and,  to  the  ^*  principles  of 
poetry,**  as  farther  explained  in  a  letter  to  Campbell. 

As  you  have  allowed  the  article  to  appear,  which  I  am  about  to 
examine,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  reading  dispassionately  the  fol 
lowing  pages,  I  am  convinced  you  will  admit  I  have  been  charged 

'  Mr.  Southey,  the  most  able  and  eloquent  writer  in  this  very  Reriew, 
wrote  to  me  the  warmest  and  kindest  letter  on  the  occasion. 
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Wrongfully.  In  a  subsequent  investigatiofi,  I  have  little  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  draw  your 
further  attention,  that  I  have  been  charged  ^'  foolishly  ;"  and  if 
go,  I  leave  it  to  your  sense  of  equity  to  pronounce,  whether,  in  ad- 
mitting an  article,  as  intemperate  as  it  is  unjust  and  foolish^  you 
have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  valuable  work  you  superintend. 

1  trust  and  believe  the  appeal  whicji  I  am^compelled  to  make,  will 
convince  every  dispassionate  and  fair-jud^ng  mind;  and  there  is 
certainly  no  one  whom  I  should  fnore  anxiously  wish  to  convince 
than  yourself,  because  1  am  firmly  persuaded  you  would  not  have 
admitted  the  accusing  article,  unless  you  conscientiously  conceived 
the  accusations  to  be  just.  Begging,  therefore,  your  candid  atten- 
tion to  what  follows, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  sincere  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  L.  BQWLES. 

Bremhill,0€t.25,lBW. 
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When  charges  are  brought,  of  no  light  weight,  mingled  with 
expressions  of  spleen  and  sarcasm^  in  a  distinguished  popular 
journal,  and  under  the  eye,  and,  I  might  add,  with  the  sanction  of 
such  a  character  as  Mr.  Gifford,  the  charges  ought  to  be  deeply 
weighed  by  any  one  who  has  a  regard  to  his  own  moral  or  literary 
character. 

If  he  is  convinced,  upon  consideration,  that  the  charges  have  not 
been  made  out,  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  the  public,  to 
give  his  reasons  for  so  thinking.  If  he  has  been  affected  by  the 
expressions  of  ill-deserved  sarcasm,  he  will  show  his  sense  of  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  disdaining,  wltere  its  bitterest  tone  might  in  re- 
turn be  assuredly  justified,  to  use  language  so  unwarrantable^  even 
in  self-defence,  his  motives  being  solely  those  of  truth  and  justice. 

Considering,  then,  what  is  said  in  the  Review  of  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes, in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  as  far  as  regards  myself^ 
to  be  both  unfair  and  unjust;  I  shall  bring  forward,  as  I  am 
peremptorily  called  upon  to  do,  some  observations  which  may 
tend  to  divest  the  arguments  there  used,  of  their  force,  and  the  sar* 
casm,  needlessly  employed,  of  its  sting  ! 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  advanced 
no  opinion  which  I  did  not  conseieniiously  believe :  I  may  have 
believed  it,  upon  mistaken  grounds;  I  may  have  been  led  into  the 
belief  too  hastily;  I  may,  unknown  to  myself,  have  been  betrayed 
by  latent  prejudices,  the  progress  of  which  1  had  not  watched  with 
sulBicient  care :  these  feeUugs  may  have  silently  operated  upon  my 
better  judgment,  when. I  was  scarce  conscious  that  they  operated 
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on  It  at  nil ;  but,  that  1  ever  said^  willingly,  or  with  pleasure,  one 
syllable,  publicly  or  privately,  on  characters,  living  or  dead,  de- 
tractive of  their  fair  fame,  1  peremptorily  deny. 

And  I  must  here  instantly  do  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Re- 
view the  justice  to  say  that,  in  the  outset  (for  which  I  thank  him) 
of  his  animadversions,  he  admits  this ;  for  he  says,  *'  It  is  witli 
pain  we  have  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the  moral  and  poetical  cha- 
racter of  this  great  poet  (Pope)  by  the  last  two  editors.  Warton, 
who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not  unwilling  to  wound,  exhibits 
occasionally  some  of  the  courtesy  of  ancient  chivalry  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  possesses  the  contest  a  Voutratice, 
with  the  appearance^  though  assuredly  not  with  the  reality^  ofper^ 
sonal  hostility. ^'-^Review. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  if  this  character,  given  by 
himself,  be  just,  the  spleen  which  is  evinced  afterwards  is 
warranted;  and,  above  all,  whether  the  arguments  advanced  re- 
specting what  I  have  said  of  the  Life  of  Pope,  be  sound  and  con- 
vincing. 

Three  publications  of  mine  are  here  brought  under  notice  :  the 
first,  the  Life  of  Pope;  secondly.  The  Observations  on  his  Poetical 
Character ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  "  In-. 
VARIABLE  Principles  of  Poetry,"  lately  published. 

I  shall  first  advert  to  the  accusations  brought  against  me,  as  the 
detractor  of  Pope's  merits  as  a  man,  and  the  exaggerator  of  his 
failings ;  *'  aggravating  infirmities  into  viciousness.''  These  accusa- 
tions may  be  comprised  in  the  following  list,  given  by  this 
writer : — 

"  We  find  Pope  aspersed  for  '  a  sordid  money-getting  passion — 
for  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires — for  the  most  rankling  envy  of 
Addison — for  the  worst  of  tempers — for  duplicity  and  fickleness  of 
opinion — ^for  the  grossest  licentiousness!'  " 

First,  1  confidently  reply,  I  have  never  "  aspersed'*  Pope  "  for  a 
sordid  money-get ting  passion  T  No  particular  passage  is  pointed 
out,  and  I  say  confidently,  1  have  never  used  any  such  expres- 
sions. *  From  his  correspondence  with  the  Blounts  it  appears,  that 
he  tools  upon  himself  the  direction  of  much  of  their  pecuniary  af- 
fiEiirs ;  and  was  anxious  to  put  them  in  the  best  way  of  making  the 
most  interest  of  th^ir  money.  However  friendly  and  generous  he 
might  have  been,  and  1  have  never  denied  this,  he  certainly  took 
some  solicitous  care  of  their  incomes  and  his  own.  That  he  was 
Aus  attentive  to  hia  pecuniary  affairs,  surely  facts  sufiiciently  show. 
Martba  Blount,  whose  authority  the  writer  quotes,  in  the  same 
breath,   that  she  says,  "  The  reason  of  Mr.  Pope's  not  being 

^  My  words  are — "None  was  more  pnident;*^  but  I  censured  only  his 
affe^tati<m,nothihprudencet 
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mJi^;"  may  be  i&asily  a^Jcounted  for;  he  never  had  any  tote  fdt] 
mbn^yl     If  he  was  extravagant  in  any  thing  it  was  in  his  gMtto.**  ^ 
What  does  this  imply  but  that  he  was  at  least  prudent  f  and  I  have 
spoken  of  his  prudence,  not  of  his  "  sordidness/^ 

But  whether  saving  of  expending  were  a  part  of  hji  character, 
what  *'  aspersion  "  is  there  in  mentioning  the  fact,  if  I  thought  it 
true  ?  Oh !  but  I  have  said,  "  his  professions  were  directly  at  Va- 
riance with  his  practice  !*'  So  they  were  in  many  things :  no  one 
can  deny  they  were  so  when  he  spoke  of  his  letters  as  ''^^  artless 
effusions/'  Which  were  as  elaborately  polished  as  his  poenis. 
Having  seen  how  mucli  he  was  consulted  by  his  friendsi  in  mo- 
ney matters,  I  might  have  been  led  to  believe  (though  I  cannot  now 
recollect  all  the  circumstances  that  induced  me  to  believe  so,  at  the 
time)  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  ^^carelessness*^  about  money  concerns, 
he  spoke,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  speak,  of  th6  ''  art- 
less effusions"  of  his  correspondence.  Of  a  ^^  sordid  monetf-geliiitg 
passion*'  I  have  never  accused  him ;  and  if  I  had  ever  done  so,  1 
should  be  glad  to  iind  any  testimony  that  might  show  he  was  * 
not  BO. 

Of  the  most  "  rankling  envy"  of  Addison  1  have  never  accused 
him'. — Where  ?  and  on  what  occasion  ?  and  how  is  such  lan- 
guage consistent  with  the  candor,  refused  on  07ie  side,  as  loudly 
as  it  is  demanded  on  the  other?  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  this 
candor  thus  to  exaggerate  what  I  said,  when  I  spoke  of  Po^^s 
pecuniary  prudence.  The  critic  asserts  1  accused  him  of  '^  base 
toirdid  passions  ;^  and  here  he  heightens  the  wov  A  jealousy  mip  the^ 
most  rankling  envy.  When  I  spoke  of  the  memorable  quarrel  be-  . 
tween  Pope  and  Addison,  I  adduced  the  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances, from  Pope's  most  ardent  admirer;  I  say,  that  from  that 
very  account,  of  that  very  admirer,  in  my  opinion,  the  circum- 
stances press  more  against  Pope  than  against  Addison.  Why  was 
this  account  omitted  }  In  weighing  characters  I  have  neither  con- 
sidered the  adulation  of  friends,  or  the  rancour  of  enemies  ;  but 
comparing  together,  from  all  sides,  all  the  facts  I  could  coI« 
lect,  1  have  formed  my  opinion.  Whereas,  this  Instructor,  in  the  new 
code  of  candor,  when  he  speaks  of  Addison,  iterates  what  is  $aid 
by  his  enemies;  and  when  he  speaks  of  Pope,  pins  his  faith  as 
firmly  on  what  is  said  by  Pope^s  friends. 

One  would  suppose,  from  these  representations^  that  t  had  the 
same  feelings  towards  Pope,  as  Lauder  had  towards  Milton,  t 
think,  all  circumstances  put  together,  Addison's  character  was  the 
most  lucid,  and  that  in  the  narrative  of  their  meeting^ — not  according 
to  (he  account  of  Addison's  friends,  but  of  Pope's  own— Po]pe  was 

<  Probably  she  thought  he  clid  not  save  enough  for  hcff  as  legatee. 
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most  t6  blame.  I  haire  seen  no  opinions,  well  fimnied,  that  shonld 
induce  me  at  present  to  alter  this  opinion,  and  it  being  such,  when 
I  wrote  the  Life^  and  such  now,  eten  after  all  &at  this  writer  has 
adduced,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  declare  it. 

Of  ^^  duplicity,''  the  artful  publication  of  his  letter  is  a  pontire 
and  lasting  proof. 

Into  the  idea  of  **  fickleness  of  opinion,*  (no  great  matter)  t 
was  led  by  the  extracts  from  Sf^ence's  Anecdotes.  I  had  not  theii 
myself  seen  them,  and  I  now  confess,  if  f  had,  1  should  not  have 
said  what  I  did  from  unguarded  feelings,  ''  that  neither  friend  ot 
foe  were  spared/' 

But  I  have  charged  Pope  with  the  '*^  grossest  LicENTiotrs^ 
KEssT  I  have  said  he  had  a  libertine  sort  of  Idve,  which  was  in 
^  great  degree  suppressed  by  his  sense  of  moral  duty.  I  might 
say,  that  1  have  seen  passages  in  his  Letters  to  Martha  Blount, 
which  never  were  published  by  me,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  by 
others ;  which  are  so  gross  as  indeed  to  imply  the  "  grossest  liceti^ 
tiousness :"  but,  not  to  speak  of  **  licentiousness''  on  account  of 
letters  which  were  never  published,  can  any  one  acquit  him  of  , 
'^  Kcentiousnesis,"  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  language  and  ideas, 
wfien  we  recollect  his  correspondence  with  Cromwell,  his  translatioA 
of  the  Epistle  of  Horace,  which  I  expunged  from  Warton'*  edi^ 
tion,  and  which  was  never  denied  to  be  his  ;  his  share  in  the  Mis^ 
celia^tties,  published  jointly  by  himself  and  Swift :  and  if  the  critic 
takes  .the  testimony  of  Addison's  enemies  against  Addison,  why 
might  not  I  take  that  of  Gibber's  against  him  ?  But  I  scorn  it ;  £ 
scorn  to  advert  to  those  pieces  which,  though  not  acknowledged 
by  himself,,  no  one  denies  were  written  by  him;  but  I  think  there 
is  enough  in  his  published  letters  and  acknowledged  writings  to  coiy- 
victfaim  of  ^*  licentiousness,"  "Grossest/'  is  a  word  the  writer 
has  added  himself,  on  purpose  to  make  my  uncharitableness  appear 
the  more  heinous. 

The  writer  says,  triumphantly,  "  Will  our  readers  now  believe 
(what  is  r<eally  the  case)  that  Pope  was  kind  from  his  nature  ;  thrft 
his  heart  was  open  at  ail  times  to  bis  humble  frietids;  thdt  he  wtfs 
adored  by  his  intimates  f"  Aye,  marry,  will  they,  and  sq  will  I  too  / 
nor  have  I  ever  denied  that  he  was  all  this.  That  he  could  have  no 
invidious  feelings  1  deny.  He  envied  Phillips,  for.  the- success  of 
his  Pastoral;  and  he  surely  showed  the  gratification  of  a  <f6ii- 
tracted  hiind,  when  Oay  so  successfully  ridiculed  them,  in  his 
Shepherd'^  Week;  and  his  paperin  tile  Guardian/is  a  htstitig  pro<5f 
of  invidious  feelings,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  of  the  insidious  ihoctb 
h^  took  to  gratify  them. 

Finally,  he  was  no  "  lover  of  money,"  not  sordidly  so,  eevftiM]^ ; 
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and  I  cooQa^jrri^t  I  bpetiever  UM^s^tiSpmitiQAiltfi^ 

imply  such  ■  sordidness/* I     •         .  ,.     ;*      '  <    '     •  V* 

If,  as  in*  the  qaseqf'the  'letters',  Sd  in  money  Gpucerns,  for 
vv^hich  I  have  befpre  gi^en  my  rea'sotis,  t  thought  his  laiiguage  Wav 
oheh  .'at  fari^nce  with,  bis  feelings/ 1 'spoke  as  I  tii9U|jl)t;  an^l  if 
tfiis  be*  '*  THp  3LAcit  ART  ov  cifiTiciVik^^'  tlie,  '^^^/todiiigr  d^ 
L6bi)'^^P:^.aV.eiIj  BA-cKW.AltPS^'*  i^'?  thd^rescilt  critic  »ay 
pfever  s^,oyjf  the  "blAcik  AnV^^^'.^^.^PF**'*'*^^^^*^^*^"^*"^'^ 
nor  so  read't^e  "^.ord's  Prayer  "  ijf  CKWAiljtps.*'  On  *4e  contriiijr, 
:^hen  he  is  clisposed  to  marlc^W  s^v^rely  crimes,  of  which  b€f  is  ^n 
this  very  article  far  ii?6i;egliffiythaiil  fittvie  ever  , been,  or  h<ffm 
Bver  ^ot^Id  be,  1  would  ^repiinjd  hiW  of  a  lew  ptun  Word*  bJrTOC 
3?ivine  Author  of  that  Pfkyei*;  pS  Mi^^h  h^'88flipp%t|y^fitp^8, 
**  Why  behoWesi  tlioti  Ihe  iihdte'  ki  %  VrothcfifV  teye,  bttt  con- 
siij^rest  uqt  ih^  bfam  thai  is  in  tjiine  own.  ey4!  "*  'Fira^/ feast jobt  fee 
'bpam  out  of  tliine  owiii  eye,W5i  tf^ea  tWii^alrs^e  cf^rfy  to  ^t 
out  the-MOTE  out  of  thy  brQAei-*s  fey^/*  '    '    '  ''*^   :  '''  .  ^  .  ,. 

.  I  had  overlooked,  that  I  had  .alsq  f  barged  Pop^,  among  bis  other 
^^Jofirniities/'  aggrayntod.^ita  ./{.ificiou^ess>/!.  with  baying  the 
"/jroRsj  of  THUMPERS  J"   .^  have  ^ever  said  SO ;  I  have>oever 
implied  it.    ^**  l|riikble  tiempei',*  this' v^ry  Writ^ 
^nj4  this  irritable  temper  is  turned  fhto  the  "Worst  of  Tem^per^^, 
xu)dthe(|  lam,  chared  with' bebff         cdumnifttbr.    Islbisifoirf 
Is.  11  honest?     The  wbole  article  is  written  ptirposely  io  '^s 
niapn^r,  and  it  proves,  at  least,  that  tbb  charges  against  m*e,  oJF^  ejt-. 
ag^fjrating"  iall\hisf^ilingSy^iTippir^  him  <^T  l^vERir  amikble<|UU* 
iity,  are  as  foul  as  tbey  are  false,  when   th<!>9e  who  make  lhfs|e' 
4^;ges,are  4m  obliged  to  exagg&dte,  and  having, So, d^'lffiag^r&l^ 
j^a)LoA  the  ptiblic  to  remark,  iiot  what  Irtkily  hiiveiafd,  ^ut^  iddi 
iUfoggeratipnSf  for  which  their  fah^hop^  is  ans^^erlib^^'iiot  joi^ 
.w^rit  pf  candor/       ,   '/       '  '   '  '  '  ^  * 

Allow  him  to  be  '^irritable,"  butiiot  6f  th^'^'Woiist  df  tsW; 
.]^ERs,'^an4  jye^so  ffiir  agreed  .aiid;cdiiiiia|ly''a^^  cte  I 

■acbiait^y  that  can  be  said  ;in  bis  favor^  Whether' hfe<r% 
x^ipney,  saying  or, profuse^  Vis  nojble  gji^nerosity  to  thd  ciuteast^^  Ri^ 
xbard  S^^g^,;  and  oth^j*  instances  of  a  coii)|)'assionate  and  geoer^itw 
h^aiit,  are  ui^oubted,  I  shopld  have  spok(gi^.off(hem  as  cb^effblljf 
:a0  1  now  admit  |hem,  hj^d  tfiey  pcc)irred  to  my  i-ecollecti^d^  Wb^ 
.1  M^ro^e. ,        :    .   .  ,  ,      '  .  ^  .  ^      '       '^-  ''I:'. 

lA.ftejr  these  exaggerated  statements  and  false  colors j  ihep'^irf^ 
wMming  question  is  tbep  ^fi^k^d,  '^Do  Cgmmentatqrs  at^f 

bhishf\^  •    .       '■.;'.''  ';     ':  .'  ^„S,^:'l 

1  will  answer  this  question  by  another,  *' Do^^JniTiC^  ettef '^ 
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I  rimM  mdetd  bbnh  to  bring  any  chaigcs  upon  such  palpjible 
exaggerations^  magnined  by  my  own  spleen. — ^Yes^  and  I  snould  do 
imore  dian  blush;  I  should  think  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  the 
heart  that  dictated^  ought  to  wither,  before  I  could  coolly  sit  down 
to  impute  motives  to  a  commentator  or  poet,  from  a  professed 
'satire,  as  this  wnblushmg  critic  has  done  to  me«  I  should  do 
more  than  blush,  if  I  had  repeated  so  often,  what  I  knew  to  be 
fabe;  for  it  is  as  false  to  say  1  had  endeavoured  to  rob  Pope  of 
'his  virtues,  as  it  is  to  say  1  asserted  he  was  **  no  Grbat  Po^t/' 
Why  do  I  give  myself  this  trouble  i  It  will  be  all  in  vain.  The 
next  critic,  as  ingenuous  and  honorable  as  this,  will  assert  the  same 
'falsehood,  which  has  been  so  often  refuted,  that  I  and  my  kind- 
hearted  master,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  this  paltry  untruth,  have 
'  denied  that  Pope  was  ''  a  Great  Poet,''  when  we  have  only  denied 
he  was  the  greatest  ! 

*  Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  by-and«by }   but  wbedier  I  weie 
critic  or  commentator,  I  should  indeed 


-Hang  my  head, 


^  And  BLvsa  to  think  myself  a  man,** 

if,  knowing  my  charges  would  be  read  by  thousands,  to  whom  die 
vmdication  would  never  come,  I  had  described  a  commentator  so 
malignant  as  to  charge  the  p^t,  whose;  life  he  was  writing,  with 
^  taking  a  bribe  ^o  suppress  a  satire/'  when  I  knew,  and  could 
not  but  know,  tl^at  that  commentator  bad  expressed  (besides  his 
indignation  that  sach  a  charge  should  be  made,  which  sentiment  has 
been  grossly  perverted)  his  utter  disbelief  of  it,  to  prove  which  1 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  passage  quoted  in  my  answer  to 
Campbell,  which  in  other  respects  this  writer  has  read  with  suffix 
,  dent  acuteness. 

How  dare  such  an  '' unblushing  calumniator '^  not  only  pervert 
the  hqnest  expressions  of  my  feetji^s,  but  attribute  to  me,  that  I 
bad  charged  Pope  with  **  taking  a  bribe  to  suppress  a  satire,"  who 
have  recorded  in  vain,  in  two  publications,  my  disbelief! 

**  One  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole,  which,  if 
true,  was  indeed  flagitious  :  Walpole  informs  Gray,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Atossa  w^s  shown  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  that  Pope  received  a  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  promising,  on  these 
terms  to  suppress  it ;  that  he  took  the  money  and  then  publish- 
ed it  r  ^ 

I  had  already  expressed  warmly  what  I  felt  at  the  baseness  of 
such  transaction,  if  true  ;  not  at  all  implying  that  1  believed  it 
true.     My  '^  life ''  contains  the^foUowing  remarks  on  it,  and  these 
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rbmarks  are  repubisbed  iri  the  letter  to  Ciiii|»b^U ;  Aiifd  li^te  fs  a 

man,  wlio  lias  read  those  remarks,  and  baVing  first  perverted  oly 
robviotis  meaning,  tells  me  I  charge  Pope  ^itE  'f  takibg  a  bribe  i^ 
suppress  a  satire,  and  then  publishing  it." 

Here  then,  ag^in,  I  must  quote  my  own  words  : 

M  A  story  so  hose  ought  not  for  a  moment  X6  be  admitted,  solely 
oil  the  testfin^ony  of  Watpole;  till  there  is  olhef  pY'o6f,  hemes  the 
Assertion  of  Walpole,  the  same  candour  which  made  us  It  eji^ct 
Vrhat,  upon  no  better  foundation,  was  %aid  of  Addison^  ought  to 
ibake  us  reject^  with  \equal  r^adiriess,  the  l)dief  of  a  cirtumstalicfe 
so  DEROGATOtiY  to  the  character  of  Pope  ! 

^'  Whatever  enn  be  proved  ought  not  to  be  rejected;  whatever 
(charge)  -has  no  other  fodndiitton  than  the  '  fp«e  dixii  *  of  an  ad- 
vermty  is  entitled  to  no  RtGA*i>." — Note  on  Pope. 

Let  me  now  ask,  how  could  any  one,  With  the  Qonorabk  feel- 
ings 6ftm  honest  hearty  keep  in  the  dark,  purposekft  this  teiBtifkiony 
in.  Pope's  favor :  I  say  purposely,  for  the  book  was  before  Mm, 
out  of  which, 

**  With  all  th'  invidious  malice  of  a  shrew,^— :(Cowp£a«) 

lie  has  picked  every  thnpg  that  he  thought  would  make  me  sHPpear 
prejudiced,  and  studiously  omitted  whatever  was  contrary  to  bis  own 
unjust  and  exasperated  prejudice  ?  tlow  could  any  one.  I  repeat, 
without  feelings  x)f  *^  deep,  deep  "  shame ' —  wiUioot  being  lost 
and  dead  to  every  sense  of  candid  or  generous  feelings — hofd  up  and 
emblazon  to  the  broad  day,  with  colors  furnished  from  liis  own 
'distempering  and  distorting  ^'  spleen/*  every  thing  a  racred  f^gaiid 
to  truth  made  me  say,  which  might  appear  derogatory  to  Papers 
amiable  character,  and  yet  shut  his  eyes,  on  purpose,  to  those  pat- 
sages  M'here  I  have  denied  the  charges  brought  unjustly  stgamst 
him^  or  spoken  of  his  virtues  ?  I  should  indeed  have  "  blushbd^ 
to  have  acted  in  this  manner*  ..    ^ 

The  distich  on  Sappho,  which  this  very  writer  calls  too  '^  indeli- 
cate to  transcribe,"  I  leave  for  him  to  reconcile  \o  ^ope\  P^n^> 
which  I  have  **  aspersed ;"  and  observe,  rieader,  because  I  had 
spoken  of  his  unmanly  conduct  to  a  lady  whom  be  once  idolised, 
how  this  same  writer  descants ! 

"Mr.  Bowles  has  umparin^  attacked  Pope,  on  the  score  of 
his  quarrel  with  Lady  Mary."  Mr.  l^owles  spoke  with  indignation, 
and  ever  will,  of  this  cowardly  attack,  in  lines  wliich  this  pnrftt 
*^  cannot  transcribe"  against  Sappho ;  and  I  say  tliat  Pope  knew 
the  couplet  was  universally  applied  to  Lady  Maiy,  and  toiler 
alone.  Pope  received  from  L6rd  Peterboroiigh  the  most  pressing 
remonstrance,  as  from  a  friend  and  gallant  'Cavalier,  not  to  let  the 
disgraceful  couplet  remain  \  and  this  fact  ailone^  in  opposition  to 
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tU  adyanced  b;  the  Beviewer,  is  sufficient  k  ibe  fyes  of  coninion 
sense^  to  fix  the  application  of  the  couplet,  not  on  the  Aral 
SappbO)  '^  Mrs.  Thomas/' for  eij^e  was  peap!  ^i  beyond  the  r^ch 
of  satire;  but  on  the  living,  jlhe  accomplished  Sappho,  who  had 
rejected  Popis's  preposterous  addresses. 

And  here  I  asser^,  '^unwarrantably"  as  I  may  have  "  sii^ 
tacked  *■  Pope,  for  hi^  conduct  to  Lady  Mary,  I  have  said  nothing 
against, him  half  so  depreciating  aslbijs  critic's  o»n  reprjesentation :— ^ 

**  In  his  letters  to  her  Ladyship,  the  stages  of  bis  erotic  fpiter  mnj 
be  noted  by  the  statements  of  the  patient  himself;  perhaps  it  yv^s  Ht 
its  hei^t,  nheu,  speaking  of  '  the  congeniality  of  their  minds/ 
th^  ton«^iUed.  fjoet  put  his  case  to  her  hypotbiaiically,  *  if  she  can 
overlook^  a  wreiched  body ! ' 

**  WQr  coiy^ciui-e  th^s  was  the  precise  moment  ^hen  a  rud# 
burst  of  laughter  awoke  him  from,  the  Pabapise  o.b  Fooj.^.'* 
As  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  thus  stated,  I  have  shown  this  w^s  ofijr 
opinion;  but  I  fiuavie  not  toi^ched  on  it  in  a  m^i^P^r  half  so  .di$pa* 
raging  to  Pope  I 

And  now  ure^eptef^'dn  the  fiamous  quarrel  with  AddJsQff. 
.  Jiyji^i.wekiokaM^  thf  wunero^s  ^^macul^''  on  Pope'f 

j)9ge,  who  can  avoid  repeating,    . 


-Excuse  some  couttfy  stains. 


'  1        . '^  No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains." 

When  wc  turn  to  his  Morks,  wlien  we  remember  the  virtuous  fm- 
PK^^on  gcncjally  excited  by  his  name,  and  find  hi$  cluM'ac^er  in 
^ppordance  whli  Im  pnge^  v^hen  we  remembe^  he£lle4  a  tlugti 
post  ni  public  life^  and  yet  ^vas  venerated  and  belpved  by  tliojsp 
yiJi^Q  Y'^ere  publicly  oppo^^ed  to  liim  ;  when  his  generoys  conduct  to 
'^wifLin  Ireland,  is  rtiinembered,  the  s^r^ce  of  political  adversaries, 
4^p4  tne  wLuutth  of  ^o  nrany  cniteared  friends;  |^d  whilst  glowing 
IpritlljMl^lfS!  f^^^hi^?,  \vhen„  we  are  carried  to  his  death-bed,  ip  that 
V^^^fidf  .i?9^  J^babited  by  an  accoJinplisbed,  amiable,  classical 
^Obj^m^,  apfl/ej)|eatwith  Tickel, 

'**  He  taught  us  HOW  to' live';  and  oh,  how  high 
"  The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  t<>  die.  " 

Witb'tbefie  feelings  some  {>redtiection  may  be  allowed  ito  the  re** 
-c^Un^QUfitij^  4i)e  {>ure,  and  Jand,  and  accompUshed,  and  Cbriatiaii, 

Atticuii.  ,    .  '  / 

Now,  M  «X4l»v«  said,  the  best  way  ^toesdmate  the  chiu^acter  of 
'tbose,-who6^trile  of  daj^s  is  etided^^  ^oidd  he  .to  .compare  wiiat  is 

said  of  them  b^  Jriend  or  foe  !  But  it  really  appears  to  me,  that 
-  Ihe  mode  in  which  dey^arted  worth  is  estinoa^d  by  4iiis  Wjd(er,  is  to 
•Uke  for  granted  !whiit  is^  said  by  ^eit^iue^  againat  thijOkse  <we  wiab  iP 
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deprawiand  Ikten  to  Ihe  idoGfling  pbudiU  4iidjr>  of  dwismtiMrtiai 
friends  of  those  we  choose  to  exalt. 

Thas  the  men  takes  a  few  sayings  of  those  who  were  the  least 
fnmHy,  and  says,  '<  How  ttk€  u  Pope's  character  of  AttkiMl"  . 
Pope's  verses  to  Addison^  on  Me<£ils»  with  the  elegant  adnktion 
of  his  friend  Craggs,  may  be  brought  as  a. proof  of  his  di|inter* 
ested  praise.  But  it  must,  at  the  same  tkne,  be  rememberedf  how 
warmly  does  Addison  in  the  Spectator  speak  of  Pope's  early  produc- 
tions. He  was,  nsoreover,  emmeni  in  the  political  as  well  as  the  lite- 
^ry  world.  In  such  a  silm^\Mm,  and  with  such  •  a  character»u  to 
whom  %vould  a  young  man  ofier  sooaer,  the  elegant  testioiony  of 
classical  'encomium  i  But  in  speakiqg  of  Pope's  meeting,  after 
the  quarrel  with  Addison,  1  set  pbiinly  before  the  reader  the  ac- 
count which  b  lefk  us.  And  Uiis  account,- 1  repeat^  is  not  leftby 
Addison,  or  any  of  his  friends^  but  bgr  the  admirer  and  idoliaer,  jitf 
Pope. 

I  say,  again,  let  any  unbiassed  man,  read  only  the  account  of  this 
sneaondJe  meetings  bgr  Pope's  partial  friend^  and  then  doelars 
whether  he  thinks  I  ou|^t  to  be  condemned,  fer  ju<%ing  accofdgq; 
to  that  very  document,  which  Pope's  own  friend  fumishedyrand 
OB  which  my  opinion  was  fewdf^.  ^ 

Surely  I  have  the  sam^  right  to  express  my  opinion  as  this  wrifer 
-hulo  esupress  hiSi .  1  havisaddednothi^^i  I.hfive.  gdnoifiled  190- 
tlmig.  He  has  done  both  i  be  lias  adde4  easggsiri^ions,>  sind  be  ^ 
wilfully  concealed  what  suited  liis  purpose .  to  mmtai;  and  when 
be  chaiges  me  with  ^'suBStisiNO.  away  exeay  aihiin^lb 
'  <mAB ActsEisTic ''  of  Pope,  I  charge  him,  aind  1  think  he  s^ds 
convicted  of  wilfully  aggravating  every  duarge  against  i|ie» 

I  will  now  candidly  lay  before  tti^  jpublkt  to  whom  t  am.  forced 
to  make  this  appeal,,  the  real  reason  of  that  eicclaapatioo,  wbic1i|bas 
•excited  such  a  tone  of  sarcastic  reproof,  when  this  critic  says  ''lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Bowles — a  jor^  of  witimefUal  tviticf  '  I  teemble 
*£or  eveiy  character  when  I  bear  any  thing  of  Speoce's  A^iecdotas."' 

Now  listen  to  Mr«  BowI'BS  aoaiv,  and  h^  will  ing^noousiy 
tdU  this  '^  utueniimeniai  sort/of  ii.crilic  "  nybaf  moved  him  to  make 
this  l«clamation. 

In  looking  over  AddiiOA's  and  Pope's  Lives,  whenever  any  a^ec- 
'dotes,  pajrticularly  detrai^w^,.  wfim  told  of  qbaraqters  we  haVe  b#en 
.in  briiils  of  esteemupg,  on  looking,  to  the  fopt  of  the  page>.4 in- 
variably found-«''vS?£i»G|i!^$^£NCB!  SPBNCBr  <  V 

Addisooi  in  consonance  wjitl^  hh  chanicteri  '^  engaged,"  sayi 
Johnson^  <^in  a  noblor  «vof|;--Tii<^J>«&aif^  of .  $^e  CAri54uiii<;Re* 
-ligiott.''  ,     ,T    ,.,.  XV.    >  .;  .  ..  ■..,.,  ,. 

This^^M^WQi^^pA^ut  c(^il»^  .Poii%im|#t^  to  a  sblf- 
MH  ttoTivW.  ^imk;^  ImSamy^  ^  v  w  the  ci^it  of  Ton- 
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mn^'^iwlM'lttiYiag  quatnlM  i^tth  Ad<}ttolt,  «akl,  ^  he  hite«ded  td 

TAK8  ORDERS  and  OBTAIN  A  BisHOPRiCK ;  and  this  WM  the 

reason  of  Addison's  writing  <'ia  Di^fence  of  the  CiiRiaTiAK  Re- 

Lioioi<^ !  for  Tbnson  always  b^ieved  him  a  Priest  in  his 

fiEAHYr  Look  iftth«' bottom  of  the  fMigeand  yomcoM  Spruce! 

?    ^  Prior  is  on]j  fit  r<M7ittAripefses^.''«-SpBHCR! 

'    ''The  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  detpieMe  dnA 

^(^  ;rte /oirf5rsp«cie«/'-J'SpEN€Bl ' 

'  *'  i«  PbiBips/*  says  Pope,  ^  seemed  lo  haw  been  emomraged  to 

'Hbme'me,  in  coffee-houses  and  eonversations.'^-^^'SPENOB !      -    - 

*''  '^  Addison  and  Stede^   to  echo  hiflv,    used  to  BBPB«CfAVB 

^D'RTll'EN.''— SPRNCE  1 

^  Wbto  day;'  by  request,  attetided  Addison  ow  his  deatii-bed, 
'AdiS^Bati  told  Inni'he'HAty  ii^^ubbd  tiiM  !  He  did  not  e:i^ahi 
what  the  injory  wis ;  -  bot  Gay  sBpp<i8«d  that  some  fnrelerBienl,  hi- 
tended  for  him,  was,  by  Addison's  intervention,  with- 
Mdr^SPEKCE! 

-  Thestei^y  of  Addison's  tfrtgenierOiis  tieatoieBt  of  Steele,  is  not 
•teldin  Spiedce^;' b«iif,  hi  a  lali* editioil,  i»  traeedto  Pope;  audi 
khow  lioOtft^r'anthoriQrforft^^       -  f: 

It  was  told  to  Johnson  by  aperam  whoee  namu  is  not  gifes-^^ 
to  ikk  nameless  person  it  was  told  by  Lacfy  Primmae ;  Steole  tsid 
%  tb^'ber  with 'tear^  in  Ms  eyes ;  it  was'  confirmed  to'  the  anony* 
%hoils  tfitthor  i6f  a  note  in  JohnsonAi  Lives,  by  Dr.  Stenton,  vriio 
'Mto  hi^  hadlf  fr6tn  llooke,  who  had  it^^FROiff  Popb. 
-"''Mad  I  been  disposed  to  attack  Fope>  as  I  am  described,  ''a  fov- 
trance*'  t  think  1  could  have  bitMight  more  proofs  than  I  have 
^ne^  of'toiii^diiig  that  loelis  more  like  ilisingenoous  carpag 
at  AMisOn's^fiiti)^,  tfMn  appeari^from  AcUison  towards  him.  I 
!ilhi  sure,  leif^^hlkl  sat  dowB,^'  regard  to  truth, 

Imioti' ^purpose 'to  i^pgravate'hisi^ttlts,  and  to  <' surmise  away 
^^W^  amiable  quaKty^^'lcoaMBot  have  been  more  abused,  by  those 
ylbo^  raiicOiir  cati  be  only  aceMMed  for  by  supposing  they  share 
M  P6pA  un^Mnittble  qualities,  without  his  virtues  or  his  genius. 
^'<'I  haretlionght^  il  necessary  to  say  so  much,  to  show  the  nature 
'Of  my  feelings  wheo   1  hastily  ^wke  of  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
aiid  the  erhic  is  welcome  to  hit;  spleiietic  joeulatity.     Having 
'H^Wiied  l>'dkln0t  believe  the  ^ai|;e  against  rope,  wfaidi  was  in* 
*4eed'^4lifcmousi  if  troe/'  I  may,  I  hope,  he-allowed  to  say,  1  do 
•not  bdieve  one  syHabto  of-  all  that  is  charged  agaiitst  Addison  or 
Prior>  the'  authority  %eing  only  one;  and^  in  the  case  of  Addison, 
that  of  an  enemy ;  but'^^noe'r  ABeedotes,  where  these  aad  other 
accusations    are   heaped    against  eminent  men,   seen,  as  they 
were,   without   any  accompanying  or  ealivenuig  circumstances, 
such  as  now  appear>  when  the  amttmig  gossip  is  read  as  a  whole, 
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idduced  ttie  to  s^eak'wifti  wifilttnllidf  Warmth.'  Ibopi  ikisb  not.a 

crini^.  .   .?     .    .  •      '\      •" 

lt>io^(re;/tfa  qutderh,  scit^tt  st  ightlkcere  GritICs. 

.  On  tfaeocoasion  when  X  used'  the  eaqp^sioiv--'^  the  lievt  ii 
sick/^  &c.  (which  seems  to  have  an  effect  ujpgn  this  gentl^iQs^'tike 
that  of  the  words  o^  Gato^  u^ofi  Johii  Deonisrip  Pope'a  disiqgenu- 
COS  account  of  his  poisoning,)  I  trust  the  oead^r  Svill  remember^  that 
the.  passage  which*  eacitfrd  this  expression,  though  it  was  9ot  in 
Spence,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  case^  was  qiiuti^  w  coming  frdm 
Ihe'saave  stofe-hctusie  of  gc\iaip^  which  contaikied  simibir  rejie<itib»s  on 
various  other  characters.  He  will  remember  1  had  not  selen  Spence's 
Jkntcdotes,  and  could  not  have  seen  theoi;  and  I  could  only' write 
Mm  the  aathority  before  me  ^  and  if  Hughes^  of  whom  Pope  had 
epoien  so  cordiatty  aad  kindly  before^  Was  stated  in  the  same  book, 
td'have  shared  the  common  obloquy  with  others  equally  respectabt^e, 
and  that  the  language  of  such  disrespect  came  from  Pope  hi|nself, 
^raaried  with  seeing,  and  seeing  nothing  else  than  these  contradic- 
titeS)  and  all  giteo  under,  the  authority  o£  §penc^>  1  might  oatu- 
rally  enough  exclaim—"  Neither^rie/id  or  foe  are  spared  !" 
-  1  rejoiss  to  find  1  wai  mistaken  ^  and  .having  now  r^ad  Sp^fftre's 
(AuecADtes  enlire^  that  which  seieuled«sp  revolting  when  all  the  little 
.  'flcandil  wasy  if  I  aMiy  say^  compounded  in  the  .  unfavourable 
extracts,  aad  no  '/irekef"  (does,  he  understand  this  Word?)  of 
lively  and  .good-natured  anecdote  afforded^  such  as  now  appears 
^hen  the  book  is  taken  all  togedief,  I  confess,  ingenuously  the  hasty 
waarmth  with  whichlapobe. 

.He  has  maxie  the  moU  of  it^  and  ao  let  hint.  Having  spoken 
t>f  Spence,  perhaps  1  Asa^  give  a  momentary  "  reliff.'^  to  the  iik* 
.aomeness  of  aelf-defeaee^  by  mentieming  a  few  eireumsMaces  relating 
to  htm,  which  ^en  this  whtte  may  Aot  know.  He  say^,  very  justly, 
stbat  there  was  a;  '^  tootkl.  hmdiatiM^.m  the  character  and  life  of 
^Spence."  The  Bishofi  of.  Londrni  (Louth )^  the  Rev,  Mr.  jRoUe, 
rector  of  fiermck,  VfAtSf  iism  Shaftetbui?^  Ri<tley,  tlie  auuhor  of  the 
Tales  of  the  Oeaii»  and  a  sebtion^  of  whoan  I  have  spoken  in  the 
V-mdiciae  Wykehamks>  were  alltScfaooUfeli'Owa.at  Wiacfaest«iK  lo- 
"getiiei^  and  ktfi  vp  the  'moat  ffieadly  int^course  m  long  w  they 
lived.  lyBiie  'R«y'.  Wm*  l^owjea^  the  ractor  of  Lohver  £)oiAead, 
lived  within  three  tniiet  of  Bbfie,  who  had  a  college-living,  wow  in 
'ahe 'possession  lof.  the  Rev.  P«  Bingbaai.  The  mild  counf^iiaace, 
.and^ncoiiragiag,  fiayittA,  but  gentle  nKumers  of  Rollc^  I  yet  re- 
-member,  having  often  seen  him  wiheaa  child  !at.  m^  j^tber's  house. 
'Spenee,  the  mtic  dbservea,  bdeamiU^ed  in  the  I!ale3  .of  the  Genii  as 
**^  the  JEhnrWaD'of  the  Onovea/'  Perhaps. he  ioif^t  not.be  awar^,  diat 
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tfafe  naJUfe'^  Pbesoi  Bctiebs,^  the  name  of  the  Denrise  is  that  of  Jo^ 
SephSfence  ^peh  backward;  ELLOR^in  tbesametale^is'^R^le/f 
lieing  also  his  name  spelt  backward.  Spence  was  very  often  a  resi«< 
jlent  9t  the  parsonage-bouse  of  Berwick ,  where  his  school-fellow 
Kollje  die4^  without  any  othei*  preferment,  the  #dle  survivor  ci  this 
knot  of  jfri^ods/ some  in  retired  life,  some  of  them  illustrious  characu 
t^rs,  but  all  marked  hy  the  same  virtues,  the  same  gentle  mamers-^ 
the  retired  clergyman,  the  learned  prelate,  the  elegant  and  clasiMcal 
scholar,  aiidthe  author  of  those  Tales  of  rich  Eastern  imagery,  \i  hick 
are  so  popular  at  this  day.  1  would  feqnest  those  who  are  hos- 
tile |p^  pur  puUie  schoofs,  to  Coqtempiate  this  grouper  not  as  a<>- 
coinpHshed'sctiol.'irSy  merely^  but  as  virtuous  and  amiable  men^  in 
different  stations  of  life,  bound  together  by  the  mo^t  aflFectionate 
intercourse,  which  began '' when'thev  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same 
Di}l !"  A  straight  walk  of  brick  was  made  for  Spence  near  the  house, 
in  the  garden  at  Berwick^  where  he  might  walk  backwan^  and  for- 
M'ards  yiTHO€r  so ilinq  his  shoes.  The  old  parsonage  is iaken 
down,  but  this  walk,  sacred  by '-  such  remembrances,  yet  renunns, 
and  { ttope  will  long  remain,  as  one  tnemonalon  ^e  spot,  of  encb 
^Hends.  uow  gone  to  their  last  rest  together. 

My  father  being  executor  to  the  refetioe  L  have  mentioned,  his 
papers,  of  course,  came  into  the  executor's  possession,  and  at  a  tiAie 
when  i  little  thought  of  standing  at  the  bar,  as  I  may  call  it,  of 
the  public.  I  had  often,  in  early  life,  amused  myseJf  in  looking 
into' some  old  entertaining  letters,  which  were  the  correspondence 
of  Spence  in  his  youtiger  days,  wkbl^ts  school^feliow.  Tbe  letters 
related  to  familiar  circumstances,  with  anecdotes  of  careless  coi)ege«- 
life,  and  were  nioi'e  interesting  to  me  wiien  I  c(Aisidered  tfaeni  as 
written  by  tiie  author  of  the*  sapefb  Poltmelis,  in  my  lather's  li- 
i»rary.  Ail  those  letter^,  which  t  should  now  be  glad  to  £od,  are 
lost  or  destroyed. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  I  almost  fed  aa  tf  I  had  had  a  kind 
of  frieudly  truce  with  ttiy  crilicatantagonistM-atf  a^l  esrents,lie  may 
accept  the  addition  as  ende^voiiriitg  «0  show  him  nhat  is  the  mean- 
ing of  ^  r^lief,^  an  exprefisioli  vAAt^  may  4be  as  dark  to  him,  as 
**'lhe  dreams  of  a  Mug^leiottisn  4  !'^  ' 

This  sort  of  ^isode,  i'  can  truly  affirm,  has  been  some  <^  relief 
to  me,"  but  we  must  ''buckle  on  our  harness/'  and  again  to  «he 
dusty  field.      "  *     /  --     ,  ^ 

Having  spoken  of  ^ese  examples  Of  the  itrirtaes  find  talents  ide- 
rived  from  a  public  school ;  faavkig  set  before  Aim  stbis  ^' knot -'of 
academical  friends,  I  ^iM^rtlis'' a  proper  place  to  ask  tbeiCritie 
M'hat  he  means  by  tiftin^'  of  my  .**«xvL.Tii«iO  o.vfiR  y.H£  b^mx 
who  had  not  (he  happiness  of  an  aca0e.micai.  LiFjpf  Mr.  Bowles 
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seems  to  htve  iiMhilged  in  a  sort  of  si^lbnctic  rtAAMtftfT^'S— 
Have  I  £X0LT£D? — induced  in  B  sort  of  srLKNBTid '1^LfrA«* 
suRsf  '  *;    • 

'  What  can  I  do,  how  can  I  guard  myself?  Now^  so  far'tjjUn^ 
*f  EXULTING*'  over  Pope's  want  of  a,more  liberal  education,  I 
introduced  the  circumstance  of  an  education  so  confined  as  his«  to 
show  that  whatever  was  faulty  in  his  character,  as  to  irritable  tetn- 

ter,  or  self-love,  was  owbg  to  unavoidable  moral  causes ;  that  hfir 
eart  was  not  to  blame,  as  under  the  same  disadvantages,  and  the 
inevitable  operation  of  the  same  causes,  the  best  of  charactim 
by  nature  would  have  been  subject  to  the  same  infirmities. 

So ''that  when  I  meant  to  praise/'  he  says,  **  I  bite!!'*  A 
sincere  and  upright  heart  could  never  draw  such  an  opinion  fi^ta 
words  which,  I  verily  believe,  can  be  only  so  understood  by  wilful 
perverseness.  Here  they  are  in  his  face ! 

''  If  these  and  other  parts  of  his  character  appear  less  amiable,  let 
Ae  reader  eomtanify  keep  m  mind  the  physical  and  moral  causes, 
wluch  operated  on  a  mind  like  his. — Let  him  remember  his  life, 
'one  long  diverse' — his  confined  education,  entrusted  chiefly  to 
those  who  were  themselves  narrow-minded--*4iis  bemg  used  to  listen 
to  the  voice,  from  his  cradle,  of  tenderness,  almost  maternal,  iu  all 
who  contemplated  his  weakness  and  incipient  talents.  When  he  has 
Weighed  these  things,  and  ATTENDED  to  every  alleviating 
CIRCUMSTANCE  that  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  his  charity 
may  suggest,  then  let  him  not  hastily  condemn  what  truth  compels 
me  to  state ;  but  let  him  rather,  without  presuming  on  his  own  vir- 
tues, lament  the  imperfections  of  our  common  nature,  and  leave  the 
judgment  to  Him,  who  knoweth  '  whereof  we  are  made  ! ! ' " 

Reader,  is  this  exulting  over  Pope's  confined  education.^ 
Speak  honestly,  Mr.  Gifford,  the  man  comes  under  your  auspices. 
Do  you  think  this  is  the  language  of  *' exultation  ?"  and  rather  is 
not  die  daring  and  deliberate  false  accusation  coupled  with  every 
passage  in  Pope's  favor  studiously  omitted— a  proof  that  there 
are  those  who  s/mi  one  eye  and  see  things  distorted  with  the  other  i 

Have  I  not  reason  toconvplain  of  this  CriSie,  who  *^  will  not  un^ 
derstond  me  f "  for  as  there  is  no  one  so  BtiN  o^as  those  who  wi  l t 
yoT  see,  so  none  arcj  so  6btuse  to  understand,  as  diose  who  from 
their  prejikKces  Will  notI  - 

-  <*  I  complain  "again,  probably  as  ineflfectaally  as  before.  Onp 
ettmient  poet,  when  I  so^^mes  ^s^^e  ^f^li^sd  things^  '^andpar^* 
tkularly  of  dielett^  t6'Oiimpb<en,^tdHsfiB(kltly  atfeW^^d,  ^'It  will 
ALL  COME  RIGHT.''  A  Dorsetshire '^ulfl^Vst^^^^^^  aprosing 
ipeighbour,  "  Pray,  Mr.  — — » — r,  dp  you  mean  $9  and  so  ?"  On 
%  Other's  replying,  '^  Oftt  jo^q^fj^t^^^  Sir,  you 

MUST  mean  this.  Of  you    UEAH  any  THING  T     So  IinajM&f> 
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^^ym  |^f^%ifi«k€.^ri^.  4U  i^y  be«rt  acbas,  if  tba$  tfaa  |ilaiiie9t  ex« 

!>|ef9if n^  3|r^ .  in^Uir^y ,  t^wa^^i  agaio^t  me,  aod  it  U  pio^ouncecl 
half  1  »iti«/  9i}eait,  '<^  two  and  two  make  five !  ! '' 
(i\^W  wh^n  I'admitleidrthat  a»4ich,  ii  not  a]l>  that  was  faulty 
fi  ^,ojpe*$  tenQi|>e^i  :aroa^  from  physical  and  loorai  causes^  I  uni 
l^pjpe^erited  ac^  '',exu]tiogl!',.  I  on))^  thank  the  writer's  candor  for 
p^Q|^a(|^i;;thaJ;/r)  E,xMhTnp"  becau8e<the  person  of  Pope  wasdi* 
mipiitii^,  ai^d  bis  health  weak  ! !  I  wonder  how  much  more  J 
sb(^u)d  jbave.  ^'.exulti^*'  if  he  had  been  horn  ^*  with  a  tail  I'*} 
£tut  eyen  hip  ''jinnoceipt  years"  cannot  dbarm.my  critic*s  hostility* 

'*  Mr.  3owUs,  has  fixed  on  these  innocent  years  as  the  groundv 
work  of  ac^  htpothesis  as  ungenerous  as  unjust!"  Euge!  what 
a.  detestable  monster  inustMr.  Bowles  be.-^''  Aa  hypothesis  as  un- 
faf^pus  as  uiyuat  f!?  Mr.  Bowles  is  ^'  mainly  ignorant'*  what  thia 
unjust  and  ungenerous  hypothesis  is.  ^ 

Now  we  shall  hea^r  !  ! 

.  On  the.  well-known  incident  of  Pope's  father  encouraging  b4i 
boy's  rhimes,  and  these  rhimes  finding  afterwards  other  frtendf 
more  skilful  critics  than  the  retired  merchant,  be  thus  declaims  :     "^ 

*^  Pope  being  tenderly  brought  up,  was,  through  ii£s,  impatiecit  df 
contradiction^  scarcely  brooking  a  dissenting  voice,  and  haviug  been 
fostered  by  early  patronage,  lived  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  of  fli|i* 
tery.  The  same  disposition  that  made  him  vain,  w^ould  in  othef 
circumstances  have  caused  depression ! ! " 

Such,  it  is  added,  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bowles!  and  this 
'marvellous  discovery,  and  this  **  hypothesis,"  are  pronounced 
UNGENEROUS  and  unjust!  1  have  read  this  passage  over  ten 
times ;  I  profess,  in  sincere  simplicity  of  heart,  I  cannot  underatand, 
how  what  I  have  said  is  **  any  hypothesis ;"  why  it  should  be 
'^  a  discovery " — and  still  less  bow  thi/s  <^  bypotheMs  and  disc^ 
very,'*  can  be  thought  ^'  ungenerous  or  wijust  I " 

It  was  a  common, observation  founded  on  my  own  views  <^  life 
and  character.  Generally  speaking,  X  think,  a  young  person  brou|^t 
up  as  Pope  was,  would  be  impatient  of  contradiction,  »C93ece\j 
brooking  a  dissenting  voice;  and  I  think  also,  without  any 
ideaa  of  discovery  or  hypothesis,  th$it  if  such  a  yonng  peraon  in 
early  life  met  great  encouragement  in  the  \vot14,  he  would  become 
vain ;  if  he  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  received  great^encouriig^ 
meat  at  home,  and  received  from  the  world,  into  which,  he  ad- 
vanced, every  thing  the  cc^Ura^,  I  think  the  a«me  -mind  woi44 
naturally  iall  into  despondence  !!  *^  Provincial  aod  moral"  an 
this  gentleman  imagines  a^,.aiid  aa  much  a  prey   to^  fork>ri| 

'  •  .   .  '  ••  •' 

'  It  is  wondeffu),lU  being  a  prey  to  such  ^'hypochondriacism'^  as  n^^ljoid 

Mouboddo  believe  In  human  taifs^  thexriticiad  not  said  I  had  *^%v%uis%ir 

Q^e.'to Pfl|>e.  :    .   •  •    .  '^.  .  -     *  '■     •       .'-  ^  ■  '  ,-.    r-.siU 
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cer^es,  at  Lord  Mopboddo^  who  believed  ipen  had  OfijpaifS!iy 
"  taik/'  or  poor  **  parson "  Tasker,  in  ihe  wildest  parts  of 
Devonshire^  I  have  seen  enough  of  life^  to  have  often  witnessed 
this  example. 

I  confess,  I  think  Pope  '^  ^ras  impatient  of  contradiction 
through  life,''  1  confess  I  thiok  be  scarcely  could  brook  a  dUsentiris 
Voice,  and  I  know  '^  b^  lived  in  the  supshine  of  [flatter^  :*'  i 
know  also,  *'  he  was  vain^*  or  be  must  have  be/sn  a  prodigy,  if  with 
so  many  indulgences,  and  ^o  brought  up,  he  bad  been  otherwise. 
^nd  this  general  sentiment,  which  is  exalted  into  an  '^  hypothiesi^ ;  ** 
which  was  adduced  more  to  account  for  some  parts  of  Pope's 
character,  than  tp  arraign  them,  comes  out  to  be  "  ^n  hypothesis  as 
ungenerous  as  uiQuat,'  .  which  falls  upon  Pope's  ''  infant  and 
innocent"  years. 

Now,  I  repeat  (not  with  "  exultation  ")  that,  if  Popp  had 
had  a  more  liberal  education,  he  would  have  been  more  free  from  that 
vanity,  wbiich  ap  often  apcompanies  a  confinied  one. 

As  to  bi#  beinp;  **  ioipatient  of  contradiction  "  and  *^  scarcejj 
brookii^g  a  dissentioig  voice,"  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  circun^- 
atance  of  bis  reaeBtinenit  at  the  high  praise  given  in  the  *^  Guardi^  ** 
^o  Phillips'is  Fastorid  i  can  the  Critic  deny  this  ?  or  the  stra^gem 
.emoloyed  to  introdupe  into  the  **  Guardian,"  his  ironical  decision 
in  la:ror  of  PbilUpsi  Dennis  also  had  not  injured  him,  but  D^nr 
nis,  at  that  time  considered  no  indifferent  critic,  among  so  maoj 
;^oic^s  thai  baijfd  the  young  Pastoral  Poet,  was  ^Hefit.  Spme 
tca^ise  of  this  sort,  urged  him  to  inljoduce  the  '^ Reddening  ^p.- 
pius  "  into  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  or  else  the  attack  was  99  Qr 
kind  as  .it  was  unprovpked.  U^on  this  subject  I  must  revert  to 
Addison.    The  I^eviewer  says^ 

^*  If  Jealousy,  Uie  jnfirinity  of  .genius,  exisjted  between  the  parr 
ties,  it  could  not  be  on  the  side  oi  Pope.  Addison's  true  hmp 
Jiests  on  his  Spectator,  and  Pope  never  for  one  instant  could 
contemplate  a  rxval  in  tbe  verse  of  Addison  ! !" 

Sup|>ose  he  could  not,  what  of  that  f  could  he  not  '^  scarcely 
brooking  a  dissenting  voice,"  feel  it  like  a  wound,  when  Addison, 
so  eminent  in  liter.ature,  did  not  appear  tp  appiaqd  as  he  expected, 
.bis  happiest  invention  in  the  R^e  of  the  Lock.  Addison  niight  be 
,a^  s^cere,  when  he  objected  |o  the  jproposed  niacbinery  of  the 
.Sylphs,  as  he  was  \vhe;i  be  recompnended  Cato  as  fit  for  the 
^itt  and  not  die  stage.  £)e  it  as  it  may,  because  Addison  did 
^ot  approve  the  introduction  of , tbe  *'  machinery*'  to  the  Rape  of 
.the  Lock,  calling  it  "  Meriini  Sal,"  without  it.  Pope  attributed  thje 
cause  instantly  to  jealousy  !  For  Warburton  says,  '*  he  was 
^ahooked  £or  his  friend,  a|id  THen  aEOAN  tl^Bjt  to  .ojpen  His 
.  BY  £9  (0  his  (Addison's)  character." 
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What  i»  ibU  but  jealousy,  not  of  Addisou'g  faa)«  as  a  Poety  but 
jbeeause  be  was  disappointedf  and(  was  therefore  the  **fint  to  at- 
iribute  to  Addison,  feelings,  which  there  are  no  substantial  facts  to 
|)rove  that  Addison  ever  possessed.'' 

These  circumstances  alone,  I  thiuk,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify 
main  what  I  said,  ("  without  any  hypoth£91s  ")of  Fope^i 
e^rly  jears,  and  from  having  been  used  to  flattery,  not  brookii^  a 
dissenting  voice.  I  add,  that,  if  I  '^  pour  out  my  iNVENTio^r 
jon  old  Acts,*'  I  drew  these  inferences  from  '^  old  facts  '\  which,  it 
appeared  to  me  justice  and  truth  demanded. 

I  thought  truth  and  justice  (weak  advocate  as  I  might  be)  der 
mapded  this  for  Addison. 

.  If  the  words  (''  Pope's  character  as  opposed  to  Addison  "  wa^ 
^  **  Tortuosity  opposed  to  Rectitude,")  might  be  thought  too 
itnnfgi  let  the  folio wh^  '*,  old  facts,''  be  taken  into  furth^ 
consideration.  ,  '    • 

That  not  only  was  Addison's  page  pure  from  the  spots  of  any 
licentHMls  wdrd  or  image,  bat  that  aot  one  w^rd  of  iU  nature  or 
3f>i0eii  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  writings.  Nor  in  all  his  writjags 
is  one  word  to  be  found  derogatory  of  Pope^  or  of  any  one. 

*'  If"  IT  BE  TRUE  ^^  rfiat  he  slyly  vvrote,  or  encouraged  Tick^l 
to  write,  from  nOean  jealousy,  a  translation  of  Homer^  in  narrow 
Jealousy  of  Pope's  fame,"  then  I  say,  *'  as  1  said  before  of  Pop^"  it 
w48  ''  a  ^dereliction  of  every  honest  and  manly  principle !  '^  and  t 
aff»rehend,  having  said  this,  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  nail  ndt 
condtide  *^  that  the  consequence  foHows,  aa  he  has  asserted  in  the 
case  of  Po^e,"  ttiat  Addison  was  guilty  of  the  *^  dereliction  4»f  u^l 
.that  Was  honest  and  nftanly,"  or  that  I  thopigbt  sa.  I  imagiaed  the 
translation  could  not  be  Addison  s,  because  the  verses  were  moce 
terse  at<d  hanaonioua.  In  almost  all  Addia^n'i  touplets  eveiy 
lide  runi  with  most  wearying  unifoiinil^  of  pause.  I  Icnie 
the  writer  to  the  eivjoyment.of  Us  iuo3t  sagacaous  and  saldsfaic^ 
tory  cofM^lusiofiY  that  '*  because  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment  o^y 
str^iS^st  improvement,  or  add  corrections  to  a  Poem,  tiierefof;e 
,bs  must  be  able  to  write  it."  Speuce  criticised  judiciously, 
Stlg^asted  some  improvements  in  Pope's  Odyssey,  but  what  Wjonld 
be  have  made  of  a  translation  himself  f 

Let  it  be  mippqsed  that  the  whole  of  this  transaction  yet 
*^  mib  juiice  est;^  at  least  these  circumstances  will  alwsfs 
$peak  for  Addison  ;  his  page  doapotted  with  licentiousness, 
unmarked  with  one  touch  of .  ill-nature,  the  general  tenor  of  bis 
life,  pirixiic  and.  private,  his  defence  of  Christianity,  and  his  Chris- 
tian death.  JLet  us  consider  that  of  him,  '*  no  dkiraciiv^,.  no 
ill-natured  word^  is  reccfrdedf*  an4  then  let  us  ask  what  vvaigbt  4o 
{trofethe  contrary  is  du^,  to  what;  Dean  Lockier,  m  xxgui* 
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SITE  jtfdge/vn  oBBBBTVa  ov  HIS  OWN  tiiiilM  TOLD  Speiice^ 
or  to  what  St^e,  (of  wbicli  Confession  dMfeis  no  otbtfr^ccotttt^ 
tbnfifmed  iVi  some  DcfoElSE  to  Mr.  Chute,  who  obselpves  ftOM 
what  Sir  Richard  dropt  in  various  conversations^  it  SEBttf  <# 
have  been  '*  too  true^''  or  of  what  Dr.  Leigh  told  Spence  (of)  a 
fact  which  his  friend  had  witnessed  ! ! ! 

I  innst  not  yet  lay  down  the  pen;  I  have  taken  it  up  rehtctand)^ 
and  upon  subjects  tiiat  iiave  Almost  fadfed*  from^  my  recoHndrtc^ 
"whHst  my  antagonist  is  jnst/t^A  in  theBeld,  advancing  with  iMkft 
of  peculiar  spleen^  and  with  the  vaunting  language  of  sarcastic  cMS-^ 
tUn^ly.  '  >    >" 

But  I  bate  not  a  "  jot  of  heart  or  hope."— I  am  'Bvepp&n^M 
l>y  that  which  has  supported  wiser  and  better  men^  a  iieiirt  unisdfei^ 
moos  that  I  have  deserved  either  such  a  tone  of  criticai  inittll^ 
'W  such  severe  and  aggravated  charges.  My  weapon  is  plain  isMk 
^^inst  weak  arguments,  positive  assertions,  ui^air  dedweitonifj 
|M)paMe  ekisggerAtiolis,  atid  groslB  mis^represtotatiens.  ^'v  i^  ■-' 
r  This  part  of  my  defetfce  I  sliould  now  wish  to  close;  bti»lM0t 
^ke-^  notice  of  one  indeftlite  accusation  brought  again^*  ilW^lf)r 
which,  this  *'  asperser/'  as  with  a  coup  de  grace,  seems  to  4kM% 
collected  hia  remaining  force.  -  - 

v^He  says,  *•  i' have  exceeded  any  just  limits  •  whichf^  liicah 
lassign  to  the  defence  of  our  great  Poet;"  (why  did  he  ttOI^^ 

St^test!}  *'  but  moeh  remains  to  be  said,  for  wUh^t  folto«»il% 
r.  Sk>#les,«t^p  by  step,  how  can  the  sfy  iminuatio9l^  the  oksHa^ 
hint,  Ae  damning  fdbty  €r>fjrttm«/y  racorderf,  ( What 'excess  of  etfi- 
dor !)  tmik  afaintadmissim  that  it  might  not  be  true,  be  rebutted  ? 
^If  did  not  become  a  Aian  whose  personal  virtues  are  adhiM^ 
'ledged,  to  aggraviite  conmion  infirmities  into '^aetoii^iiess,  ^asidi lb 
tear  away  the  veil  from  the  sanctities  cf  dbm^stic  lifei'^    ^!Elktti 
"feltows  (excess  of' candor !)  **  W^riiould  'be^'jgrieved  %6  imtm^^f^ 
T^pleasure  of  Mr#  Bowles, -bat  we  ^ttnnot  at  once  aacftfkfe 
truth  and  Pope,  and  the  commentator  6ughl<to  thank  us  fbriiilr 
delicacy,  of  not  dwcMing  on  the  indecency  of  some  of  Ms  tfOtes/^^ 
'     The  commentator  has  followed  ivith  i»inch;pain,  but^^noilM- 
pleasure  "  the  critic  '^  step  by  step,"  and  be  leaves  the  pttblit^ 
at  whose  bar  they  both  stand,  n>  pronounce  whether  te  is  guilly 
or  not  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  He  has  ifdt  nsueh 
doubt  of  the  verdict,  now  he  has  been  so  *fiir  hemd  in  his  defined ; 
'but  the  last  charge,  into  which  the  critic  hai(  compressed  so  1»U(A, 
is  more  difficult  plainly  to  rebut.    The^^  obseuPe  hint,  the  sfyiM- 
'  muation,  the  damning  fact,  ans^ousl^  recorded,  but  (ezcesa  of 
^ciandor)  with  a  faint  admission  thsit  if  may  KoT  BE  trueT"  if 
ibose  are  not  specified^  neilberisan  they  be  ii&butted. 

Infirmities  I  have  spoken  of^  but  I  think  I  have  proved  that  the 
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critiM^  abl  Ikft  cointngmator  baviiy  aggmvattd  iafo  tf|cloiimgtf| 
what  I MTM  «»Ucd  upra  from «piiif;ientioii»  belief^  tt^state,  hat  mom 
Ikwi aggravated  every  thii^  I  have  said  into  viciously sm,  wba^ 
j»e  aajra,  <'  I  did  for  Hate  what  &faUet  did  for  Hire !'" 

Tbe.  <<  sneer/'  the  ^' iDfinuation,''  I  retort  on  himself  1  The 
dammng  fact^  I  have  not  recorded  '<  oniijotA/^/'  but  the  £ict«  if  it 
be  ^^  damiung/'  I  have  not  concealed,  that  Pope  received  hofpita* 
lltieiB  and  kindness  from  Cbandos,  and  then  held  him  up  to  eternal 
fii^ule.;  the  iact  I  have  spoken  of,  and  proved  that,  he  used  sitrai* 
lilgeiAt  such  as  every  ingenuous  mind  would  disdain,  of  artfuUj 
contriving  that  his  own  letters  should  be  published,  whilst  bf 
ilfl^ted  10  express  indignation  at  the  publication*  Other  facU^ 
.wUchl  should  have  thought  a  derebction  of  truth  to  opuceal,  { 
Jbave  alsa  spoken  of,  but  1  have  spoken  of  tbeqn,  God  is  my  Judgel 
.IVidiciiil  *' setting  them  down  auglu  in  rnaiice;*'  so  £»  from 
^'rMM^omi^  ittcording"  them,  so  jEar  from''  exulting,''  I  have  spo^ 
Jtea  of  them,  as  deduced  from  moral  and  {rfiysical  circumstancei 
lafierating  en  the  mind!  I  bave^M>kentof  them,  as  spots,  amidst 
mnnf.  aaid  lucid  virtues,  as  defects  acisingv  from  personal-weilB^ 

nam,  or  deficient  education.  s 

T  As  to  the  atrocious  charge  of  ''  tearing  away  the  sanctitim 
^  domestic  life  I"  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  hie  meaning!  Doff  hs 

Siaii;tbat,I  have  spoken  of  Pope's  attachment  to  Teresa  BloiMilU 
fiafe  bis  affections  were  finally  fixed  on  Martha?  What  **  Bj^UiBgr 
Hiftf  Y  "  of  dpmiKtic  life  is  torn  away  i  Where  is  the  crime  impur 
tiili  What  sAjM  CTiTT  was  there  to  ''  tear  away  i '' 
r^The  connectMia  between  Ma«tba  Blount  and  Pope  is  well 
luMNVB  to^ell-^tbey  wese^  for  the  last  years  of  his  existence<ai|| 
^liiUs  ey«^lidsdoaed|,generaUyepealiing^  inseparable;  what^ANiS^ 
kAKVY   is  Related  in  narrating  the  circiiunstance,  4hat  bis  &f9f 
slender  Mmgi^  witboih  the  slightest  shade  of  imputed  guilt,  wcm 
twmed  to  Teresa,  and  afterwai^s  transferred  to  Martha  i    If  theDe 
«as:.any  (thing-  impn^r  in  the  latev^conneotiQn,  the  connection^t 
JkaslbfwaS'not  concealed ;  and  to  sfiy  that  a  young man,  in  his.  greep 
age^  looked  with  partiality  on  another^  ill  deserves  the  aggravat^ 
aifOttsation  ^^  of  tearing  i|way  the  sanctities  fr<Mn domestic  life/' 
when  there  weie  no  *^  sanctities  ''  to  tear  away  !. 
.«:  If,  by  this  serious  accusation,  the  critic  means  to  allude  to  what 
I  have  said  of  Pope'sattachment  lo  I^idy  Mary-*— the  ezpressiony 
^  ftifi  "  erotic  fever  V*  convey  a  stiionger  idea  of  the  nature  of  Im 
attachment  than  any  words  1  have  used;  and  the  **  rude  burst «ef 
laugbt#r,*'   which  he  has  ''recorded,'^  when  Pope  'spoke  of -his 
**  wretched  body,''  but  <'  congenial  i9itiMl,''<mighthave  taught  bte# 
not  to  strain,  at  <^gnata«i;b^  be  was  ywidlowing  camela*".  < . 

1  Lord  Byron's  <"  English  Bards/'  &c. 
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I  Ml  MM  MtaRfli  him  for'cfee#rdi|i^  this  <<  rudeJuugbter''  tl 
Ibis  p^q[K>8teroai  lover;  but  ^urriy  be  bad  lio  rigbt  to  ohcu^d  ois 
inridi  a-criine  so  great  as  ^'  tearing  away  tbe  sanctities  of  dopaMic 
life/'  when  I  spoke  in  leas  offensive  terms  than  diatof'^^  Eiotie 
fcver'^  of  Pope's  known  youthful  nttacfafbent  to  Lady-Mafy,  or 
earfitr  attadimrat  to  Teres*  Blannt.  .  . 

Of  Aeae  things  I  have  spoken,  without  tbe  conscioiisness  of  tfan 
sligfbNtot  !b;)eA6<ie&ation.  Nor  did  I^  nor  do  I  thinky  that  speriEmg 
at  t  have  ddne  of  thetai,  was  in  the  least  degree  indelicately  oflfen* 
sive^  of  crinmraHy  violatmg  any  ^'  sanctities ;"  and  if  it  be,  let  bini 
sbariB  tiiin  criniinality  wtlh  nse ! 

But  vrhilst  I  deny  diiit  I  hftve  wilfully  concealed  any  one  of 
Pope's  virtues  (so  far  from  '^  surmising  s very  one  away/)  I  will 
never  compromise  iny  opinions,  or  give  up  my  right  to  eapvesi 
IlKm,  vi'hen  **  baeetoess "  appeers ;  and  base  shall  that  oamliet 
sllways  be  fearlessly  called  by  me,  9fiiich  stoops,  f rom  disappeinfted 
tMMton,  to  direct  indelicate  and  eiivenomed  satire  against  «n  (ob- 
ject once  beloved;  and  I  affirm,  if  you  say  that  Lady  Mary'  wns 
not  intended,  hy  Sapptio,  which  I  do  uot  believe,  and  wbicb  yon 
cannot  prove :  then,   I  say,  to  use  a  name  which  h<  knew  mam 

Ehlied  ?by  herself^  end  by  all  tbe  w^rtd,  to  that  one  peieon 
ne^  was  «s  ^se  as  his  evasions  were  pitiftik  And  if  my  bitter 
cbUHnentater  has  not  tiie  heait  to  feel  this,  let  him  stigmatiaa  me 
M  much  lind  as  rancoronsly  as  he  pleases.  The  ^infemi^^  k 
Hot  aggravated  into  '^  viciousness/'  for  no  eggravaiien  can  nmke 
it  worse.  •« 

We  are  now  drawing  to  a  conchisien,  at  leant,  of  Ae  ohoiges 
thought  against  me,  as  *e  **  vilifier  *"  of  Pope's  ottavaeter.  ■  If  ibe 
reftd^  has  followed  me  eo  fiM->  widi  aMftetitiorH  i  ^^n  tbanl^M  $  9tiM 
snore  if  he^benld  feel  convinced,  nsl  4ifav«  lilde-donbt,  that-in 
point  of  ^'  aggravation/ '  I  have  been  Isr  nsoFe  '^  sinned  agniort 
than  siNNiNo!" 

^The  critic's  last  aocnsafion  is  am^i  with  do  ^  affectation  ^  of 
tenderness  towards  me,  in  not  'exposing  the  vndeoency  of  eome  of 
tny  noiefll  .    . 

^  ''  It  is  by  noimeans  certain. the  distich  ^plies.to .1^(1^  Mary,  for  we  cii^n 
^reve  he  bad  applied  the  name  of  Sappho  to  Mrs.  Thomas.^  lifLrs,  Xhoiuas, 
20od  Sir,  was  dead,  when  rMs  distich  was  written.  Pope,  in  his  evasjop, 
aoes%tafiehtian  her  name,  but  the  names  'of  Mrs.  llanley,  Behii,  Cent- 
^ra^ ore*  But  naneiaf  these  bad  written  iibeisfon  ;hiiii ;  and,  iherefora»  the 
toe  wjU  not  suit  one  of  them  I^y  Ijfary  ««s  the  only^l^j^  w};^  h?^ 
**  lilia)led«biai,''.  as  he  himselfjays,  in  lines. aftecwards  supprjBsaed.: 

<<  fie  wrote  ^o  libels ;  but  my  La^MV' 

And  in  this  ^ei)r*pasiage  l)e  bad  appKed  tbe  name  <<-^pphe  ;*^ 

**  Sappho  can  tel)/'  &c. 
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**  Hie  commentator  ought  to  thank  \iH,  for  oor  idicac^^  for 
not  dyvelling  on  the  indecency  of  some  bf  his  notea !" 

What !  has  so  much  **  aggravation ''  been  empXofdA  to  makt 
Pope's  commentator  think  there  is  any  ''  delicacyi*'  fof  ^teh 
he  ought  to  '^  thank''  thb  icritic,  or  to  induce  biih  to  betir^ 
that  he  would  not  have  exposed  ''  the  indecency  of  the  mies " 
if  HE  could! 

The  commentator  indignantly  rejects  his  proffered  ''delicacy!*' 
If  a  single  '^  indecent  note"  could  be  pointed  oat»  he  shbuld  hidfeed 
he  sorry — \6  express  this  is  all  he  can  do ;  but  as  the  tritic  has  not 
spared  the  commentator  in  any  instance  where  he  thooght  he  eouM 
bring  a  charge  against  him^  so  he  sincerely  btelieves  he  delibe- 
rately intended  to  imply  a  charge  where  he  knew  he '  could  not 
bring  one. 

I  have  just  before  said^  his  '^  sneers  **  and  his  insinuations  Ixe* 
tort  on  himself! 

The  "  sneer  "  that  follows  is  despicable  indeed. 

Lord  Byron  bad  published,  in  his  animated  satire  on  ^*  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  a  laughable  passage,  imd  mcrifbed 
this  passage  to  me ! 

No  construction  of  my  language  could  possibly  bear  biai 
i)ut,  in  such  a  representation.  However,  it  was  read,  and  be- 
lievy^,  and  laughed  at !  Lord  Byron  **  was  of  too  noble  a  mind  to 
misrepresent  me  deliberately  ;  and  on  sbowiYig  him  the  misstate* 
meni,  he  frankly  acknowledged  he  had  unintentionaHy  done  tat 
wrongt  and  he  had  the  generous  magnanimity  to  say  he  wonM 
exfrfam  the  circumstance,  had  he  not  given  orders  thaft  the  boc/k 
should  be  -suppressed ! 

I  narrated  the  circumstance  jfetst  as  it  happened,  which  afibrds 
this  critic  such  wry-mouthed  amusement!  It  is  said  ^' I  spolce 
in  «  tone  of  seriousness,  but  wi^  perfect  good  bumonr."  I  did  so. 

■  Now,  with  that  *[nttlveti*'  which  you  have  attributed  tp  me,  will  I^de- 
clare  why  the  exprt ssion,  **  perfectly  good-humoured/'  was  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  seems  to  make  you  so  tnerry.  It  was  used  Tor  no  other 
reMon  than  to  ^how  I  cOttld  speak  of  the  criticisms  on  any  thing  I  bad 
written,  mtkout  **  ill-humour^*'  as  soifie  such  critic  as  you  might  have  in- 
ferred. Whether'  I  was,  on  thils  occasidn,  or  on  any  other,  where  criticism 
is  concerned,  perfectly  good-humoured,.  tho?c  who  were  present,  and  Lord 
Byron  himself,  if'he  remembers  the  c'lrclimstance,  will  wttnen.  Whether 
you  will  feel  in  ad  **  perfect  good-hiimour,"  when  I  hirve  a  little  fkrther 
probed  your  cri^tctim,  as  I  felt  when  Lord  Byron  probed  my  poetry,  I  know 
ndt :  si^re  I  am,  there  are  gome  fowc^e*  which  must  makeyoU^^itfiw*,''  if  y*u 
httve  any  Sensibility,  in  findmg  baseness  and  fidsehood  laid  baire  to-  <be 
aioewB ;.  for  there  is  this  difii^rence  between  my  rpoetq^  and  your  proser- 
;Lord  Byron  imagined  a.  tore  pUce  in  the  one,  but  the  other  is  putrid  from 
head  to  foot,  as  to  what  concerns  myself  in  this  afticte.  I  have  no  doubt 
'fho%tn3i  were  concerned,  because,  where  prejudice  does  not  interfere,  i^t  is 
entertaining  and  sensible. 
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1  ^ould  have  thought  it  a  **  serioips '' .  thing  deliberately  to  fublisk 
and  hold  up  'f  to  public  ridicule/'  a  passage,  as  written  by  another, 
^which  he  never  wrote.  Whether  to  have  spoken  of  **  good 
humour"  was  wise,  I.  will  not  now  affirm;  but  1  said  no  mor^ 
than  what  many  witnesses  can  affirm  to  be  true. 

This  circumstance  thus  awakens  our  blithe  annotator's  faceti- 
ousness. 

**  Mr.  Bowles  has  more  than  once  complained  that  his  critics 
will  not  understand  him  (certainly  where  they,  as  this  criti/c 
has  done,  insidiously  leave  out  half  he  has  said);  however. 
Lord  Byron  quoted,  according  to  other  critics,  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Bowles's  poeais,  not  as  Mr.  Bowles  wrote,  but  as  critics 
said  he  wrote  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Bowles  had  reason  to  complain  that 
he  was  ''  not  understood/*  and  more  so  when  that  very  mis-quo- 
.latioa  was  the  cause  of  sarcasm !  Mr.  Bowles,  therefore,  related 
a  circumstance  that  passed  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron, 
on  this  subject,  not  concealing  the  manner  in  which  he  spokie 
io  Lord  Byron." 

Euge !  cries  the  critic,  this  is  an  anecdote  of  admirable  naivete ! 
It  is  characteristic !  '*  The  plot  teas  well  laid  and  the  scene  not  ill 
gotupr  • 

This  man,  who  thinks  there  **  is  nothing  serious"  in  attributing 
to  another  tliat  which  he  knows  be  did  not  deserve,  is  welcome  to 
this  merriment.  In  his  own  case,  this  very  critic  has  said  delibe- 
jately  that  of  another  which  the  person  so  charged  does  not  de- 
serve, and  which  he  knew  he  did  not  deserve !  He  is  guilty  of 
uttering  a  calumny,  knowing  it  is  a  calumny  I 

This  I  am  **  sentimental"  enough  to  think  an  infamous  crime ; 
.and  the  mention  of  Lord  Byron  gives  him  an  opportunity  not  only 
of  a  flippant  remark  and  heartless  **  sneer ;"  but  the  opportunity  is 
too  tempting  for  baser  passions  to  let  slip,  for,  as  if  unwilling  to 
take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  indulging  his  **  malignity  "  as 
w^U  as  his  merriment,  he  thus  held  up  tt^  commentator : 

^  If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first, 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  criu::s,  need  the  worst, 

Do  thou  essay - 

Afiect  a  candour  which  thou  can'st  not  feel, 

^    Clothe  SM VY  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
WritCL  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  Hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire.*^ 

JLord  Byrmi  knows  I  do  not  deserve  thia  character :  he  knows  I 
iiever  **  affected  a  candour  I  did  not  feel ;''  and  he  is  too  generous 
to  apply  to  me  that  character  which  I  do  not  desbbve,  though 
being  totally  ignorant  of  me,  and  looking  on  Pope  with  a  warmth 
el  a  sacred  predilection,  which  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  hia 
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hjAimga,  he  might  thus  have  drawn  such  a  portrait.  Lord  By- 
ron knows  (I  hopa  I  may  now  say  so)  I  do  not  deserve  this 
^presentation ;  and  my  critic  himself  knows  I  do  not  deserve 
kf  <or  he  has  told  a  falsehood  ;  for  he  says,  it  ill  became  a  person 
^'  whose  amiable  disposition  is  acknowledged/'  '^  to  ag- 
gravate "  such  infirmities  into  viciousness  I, 

He  therefore  states,  if  he  be  sincere  in  what  he  here  say8>  that  I 
do  not  deserve  tliat  which  this  ^uotaiion  imputes  to  me.  Either 
he  or  1,  then,  must  be  most  atrocious.  I,  if  indeed,  in  writing 
Pope's  Life, 

•  I  did  for  "  Hate "  what  Mallet  did  for  pay; 

Or  he,  if  he  advanced  this,  heitieving  *^  it;  was  not  xjiUEr 
.  Wliether  it  tuyere  trufi  or  fahe,  if  I  bad  quotecl>  in  the  Life  of 
Pope,  the-  saticic  bn^  of  Lord  <  Efenry  or  Lady  Monta^ue^-io 
prove,  that  his  "  iieart  was  as  hard "  aa  his  ^'  birth  obscure?,"  I 
^Ibiauld  deserve  this  censure,  and  i^ui^b.n^are.;  and  I  leave  ev^ry 
impartial  and  equitable  judge,  to  pronounce  whoqa  *':THB  f  ap 
MOST  fits;"  me,  \s\^v%  this  ^critic  hits .^ciquiU^l  pi[  intenUonal 
hostility;  or  \iimsieUV  wto>  ^o  U^injcing,  has  brought. a, profe^^ed 
satire,  to  prove  my  "  envy,  and  hale/'  which  himself  dp^  pot 
brfiev^  ,,,,;,      _     .         ■    ,.  .^■  .     ■  ,       _..       ..    ,;    • 

,  Having  thus,  "  fX^p^ij^  i8|ep/'  aUepded  the.  firitifi  ttirpngh  thif 
intempeiatediscussipin;  having  shown  his  aggravation  oX  offeng^f^ 
his  petulent  **  sneem/'^^im^  hia  a^Cif^d  e^rcasp^ ;  his  appeal  tP  ^, 
professeji  sAT]R£,.tpfstt^bUsh  charge^  of  which  hiA^^cIf  acquits  mf^ 
Having,  I  trust,  a^ls^ /vindicated  myself  from  the  a^cu^ajtipil 
brought  against  nv^  Ihftfij  hai^,/;  ^grav^t^d  "  Pope's  '^  iiaj^rapiVtes 

^/y*"  ;|Jav}i]g  sbowAi|itisfatJtorilyi,ii^,l  hqpe,  tQeyery.uMprqudic^d 
underiteiudiog,  M)at.  I  ^h^  i^e^i,  in  point  of  ^f  aggravatipn^t 
*/  nto^e  sinp'd  agciih^t^d^p  ^inijing,?  J  no«?  comp  |o  the  cpjpsjcjef 
ration  of  a^ipore  A9|>^^tt$;;p^rt  q£  .thif  injgpn^iderate  and  in{emp^ 
rate  piece  of  criticism. 

Passing  by/fpf  the  ^f/e§ent,  th^  fooleH^s  about  Lord  Monboddo, 
I  shall,  with  gfeat'reluctanie,  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance far  morfit^er^^  tb9a  any  of  whijch  I  hay^  yet  spoken ; 
whether  it  be  not  apdaci<Qnsly  and  deliberately  f^hSf  .and,  if  so, 
whether  the  accu^r  be  hot  as  unprincipied  u9' h^ M  intemperate,  I 
must  leave  the  wise  arid' good,  (o  whbm  I  appeal,  to  determine. 
i  M\9^  H'J^a*  i^  saifj  \^i  i\)fke  J^  wild  speculations  ">  pjf  l^^rd  M4>n- 
IfO^Of  and.ihjt^  '^  honest  cerate  in,  the  wilds  of  Devonshire,"  thes^ 

W0Js4P<^^iM  ••—     ...       .  ; 

t  '^^  A^/I«,v":*^  P^  this  principle  thaj  we  can  account  for  the  injury  in? 
4*^ed/)pPop^  by  \S^$tr'angeprQQ^e^ngs  of  his  last  Editor,  whj 
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having  possessed  himself  of  the  ravingi  of  all  the  dunces  on  their 
arch-enemy,  dwelled  on  them  till  their  sinister  influence  operated 
on  his  imagination,  and  prompted  him  to  hesitate,  and  suggest,  and 
surmise  away  every  amiable  characteristic  of  the  Poet;  and,  *'  in- 

CBEDIBLE  AS  IT  MAY  APPEAR,  tO  aCCUSe  him  of  the  CON- 
TRARY dispositions!" 

Thus,  then,  1  have  not  only  "  aggravated "  all  '*  infirmities  '* 
into  "  viciousness,*'  but,  "incredible  as  it  must  appear," 
having  ^* surmised  away  every  amiable  characteristic,'' 
have  accused  Pope  of  the  contrary  dispositions  !  Thittis 
to  say,  1  have  turned  his  friendships  into  hatreds,  his  affectionate 
duty  and  tender  love  for  his  aged  mother,  into  cold-hearted  ingra^ 
titude,  his  general  benevolence  into  feelings  of  malevolence. 
What  ''  malevolence "  could  have  dictated  this  deliberate  and 
atrocious  falsehood?  Did  the  sun  shine  when  you  wrote  it 
down  ? 

It  is  a  most  serious  accusation,  and  seriously  it  must  be  an- 
swered. The  charge  is  true  or  false :  if  true,  there^  is  no  kind  of 
earthly  infamy  I  do  not  deserve.  If  it  be  false,  and  coldly  written 
down,  when  the  writer  knew  it  was  false,  on  purpose  to  impress  the 
public  with  an  unjust  opinion,  what  must  the  malignant  fabricator 
be  ?  This  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  any  thing  absurdity  could  utter 
about  "  hiystic  dreams."  It  is  true  or  false,  and  infamy  ought  to 
await  either  him  or  me. 

To  show  whether  or  not  /  deserve  it,  I  place  bSfore  the.  public 
those  extracts  which  Were  before  the  eyes  of  this  man  when  he 
wrote:  — 

"  This  year  he  (Pope)  lost  his  aged  mother,  M'ho  had  gradually 
sunk  before  his  eyes,  into  the  extremest  imbecility  of  age,  and  whose 
\  cradle  of  parting  repose  he  had  so  long  rocked  with  solicitude 
and  affection/  &c.  Whatever  irritation  he  might  sometimes  have 
experienced,  he  no  sooner  turned  his  eyes  on  those  he  loved,  but  his 
passious  seemed  to  subside,  and  his  spirit  became  gentle.  Hence, 
in  his  severest  denunciations  of  satirical  indignation,  he  so  often 
and  so  delightfully  interests  us  by  unexpected  touches  of  domestic 
tenderness/' --lAfe  of  Pope,  page  92. 

"  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  left  the  world  With  greater  general  tes- 
timonies to  his  virtues  and  his  genius." — Page  118. 

'*  Whatever  might  have  been  his  defects,  he  could  not  have  had 
many  bad  qualities,  who  never  lost  a  friend,  and  whom  Arbuthnot, 
Gay,  Bathurst,  Littleton,  Fortescue,  and  Murray,  esteemed  and 
loved  through  life  !i'— Page  131. 

**  That  he  was*  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  a  kind 
master,  a  sincere  friend,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  benevolent 
man,  is  undoubted." — Page  120. 

Now,  Sir,  whoever  you  are,  I  take  you  on  your  word.     Eidier 
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you  have  said,  whaf,  if  true,  ought  indeed  to  make  me  f^hang  my 
head,  and  blush  to  think  myself  a  man."  ^  If  what  you  asserted 
is  false,  and  you  knew  it  to  be  false,  which  you  must  have  done, 
you,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man — I  will  not  say  of  a  Christian- 
ought  to  "  blush."  We  stand  not  before  the  public  only,  but  be- 
fore Him  who  "made  us."  If  what  you  have  laid  to  my  charge  be 
true,  the  last  extract  should  be  read  thus : — 

*'  That  he  was  a  most  undutiful  and  unaffectionate  son,  vl  false 
friend,  9ind  unkind  master ;  and,  generally  speaking,  a  malevolent 
man,  is  undoubted." 

There  you  stand.  Sir,  exposed ;  and  no  sophistry,  no  vapouring 
declamation, .  will  help  you  out.  There  you  stand,  and  if  not 
'*  blushing  "  for  your  atrocious  calumny,  I  must  believe  your  Editor, 
will "  blush  "  for  you,  and  for  the  envenomed  but  impotent  shaft 
you  have  aimed,  through  his  indulgence,  at  an  innocent  man. 

When  Lander  stood  exposed  in  his  audacious  baseness,  his  own 
booksellers,  highly  to  their  credit,  publicly  disclaimed  him.  You  are, 
I  believe,  a  trading  critic  to  many  of  the  Magazines.  Whether 
they  will  in  future  be  so  ready  to  admit  your  communications  I  know 
not.  I  believe  Mr.  GifFord  will  not.  At  all  events  you  stand  ex- 
posed, as  far  as  this  exposition  extends;  and  I  am  willing  to  think 
that,  in  other  times,  when  Pope  shall  be  read  with  as  much  delight 
as  he  is  now,  if  ever  the  name  of  the  last  editor  should  be  spoken 
of,  that  defence  which  he  here  makes  will  not  be  forgotten ! 

The  reader  may  now  possibly  ask  what  could  induce  any  wTiter 
thus  to  commit  himself  F  I  will  set  before  him  a  plain  statement 
respecting  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be   the  cause  : — 

An  article,  reviewing  Spence's  Anecdotes,  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine.  Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  being  in  London, 
I  took  up  the  Magazine/  at  the  rooms  of  the  Alfred  Society,  and 
ihe  first  article  that  struck  me  was  the  Review  of  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes ;  in  which,  with  the  same  violent  prejudice  as  appears  in  this 
article,  the  Editor  of  Pope  was  attacked,  as  if  he  had  even  dis- 
graced the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  Christian  Ministeh. 
This  wa^  on  account  of  what  I  had  said  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  in 
regard  to  the  intimacy  between  Pope  and  Martha  Blount ;  but  no 
parti(:ular  passage  was  adduced,  nor  could  the  writer  adduce  one 
to  justify  such  *'  unchristian  "  aspersions. 

The  idea,  however,  was  excited ;  and  it  may  be  imagined,  after 
such  an  accusation  that,  being  totally  unconscious  of  ever  having 
written  a  word  which  might  deserve  such  asperity,  I  must  have  con- 
sidered the  charge  most  unjust. ' 

THe  language  in  which  the  accusation  was  conveyed,  was  at 
once  so  abhorrent  from  Christian  charity,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of 
delicacy  (whflit  I  am  reproved  for  the  want  of  it),  diat  it  would 
disgust  the  reader  were  I  literally  to  transcribe  it. 
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In  the  Loudon  Magazine^  a  letter  ftppcfared  afterwards  iAtkfence 
of  the  Editor  of  Pope,  and  retorting  on  the  writer  hiB  own  want  of 
candour  and  delicacy. 

In  the  Magazine  for  the  next  month  appeared  an  answer,  in  so- 
very  affected,  pert,  and  pragn>atical  a  style,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
any  editor  would  have  admitted  it,  if  it  had  been  sent  anonymously. 

To  this  letter  was  affixed  the  name  of  •^Octavius  Gil- 
christ." Among  other  flippancies,  which  showed  equal  taste 
and  manners,  he  brought,  as  decided  proof  of  my  motives,  the  lines 
of  Lord  Byron's  well  known  satire,  in  which  the  £ditor  of  Pope  h 
described  as  having 

"  A  mouth  of  candour  2Lnd  a  heart  of  gall  l^ 

And  be  added,  with  that  facetiousness  which  seems  akin  to  tbe 
writer's  tasle  and  temper, 

("  Bitter  words,"  Gossip !) 

Having  introduced  the  name  of  a  gentleman  of  the  most  distin- 
guished reputation  in  literature,  and  whose  station  and  age  might 
have  exempted  him  from  such  despicable  and  heartless  flippancy, 
he  next  vaunts  that,  '^ nothing  doubting,"^  he  shall  advance,  in 
defence  of  the  calumniated  Pope,  and  pledges  himself  to  prove  all 
that  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  this  article,  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  anger,  "  insignificantly  fierce  against  me,"  as  if  I  had  touched 
in  Pope,  what  appear  to  be  his  own  favorite  qualities — dupli- 
city and  vindictiveness.  This  man  has  occasionally  written  in  the 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  this  man,  from  evidence  I  at  present  think 
incontrovertible,  was  the  author  of  the  criticism  on  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes ;  in  which,  irritated  by  the  answer  in  the  Magazine,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  heaping  the  "  odia  in  Jovgum  "  upon  me.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  he  is  so  far  unique  in  his  opinion 
of  my  answer  to  Campbell,  that  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine, 
whom  I  cannot  mention  viithoutgratitude^  though  a  stranger  to  me, 
wrote  a  most  obliging  letter  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  first  virulent  at- 
'tack;  in  which  he  informed  me  how  much  his  own  opinions  differed 
from  those  of  the  contributor  to  the  Magazine ;  and  he  has  since  as 
frankly  declared  his  sentiments  with  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Moore, 
Sec.  &c.,  that  the  arguments  in  the  letter  to  Campbell  were  un- 
answerable. 

I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  I  was  able,  stated  these  circumstaaces, 
because  I  thought  they  might,  in  a  great  degree,  account  for  the 
peculiar  tone  of  intemperance  which  this  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  assumes ;  but^  it  is  on  the  deliberate  fahehood  in  his  saying 
I  have  been  prompted  to  f'  surmise  away  every  amiable  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  poet  !^    It  is  on  this  and  the  audacious  assertion 

*  Which,  in  the  same  tmH,  hit  says,  is  ^<  as  the  ApoiHe  1m  kl^ 
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that  I  had  turned  them,  incredible  a»  it  may  appear^  into  the 
VERY  OPPOSITE  qualities.  It  is  on  this  part  of  his  charges  X 
wish  the  readers^  particularly  Mr.  Gifford,  to  keep  their  attention 
fixed ;  not  on  the  garrulam  inanity  of  the  critic,  but  on  the  dar- 
ing FALSEHOOD  of  the  man! 

As  in  the  potentiality  of  his  critical  character  he  has  spoken 
Vfitix  apparent  affected  loftiness  of  the  situation  of  men  secluded 
from  the  world,  who  are  distempered  by  a  "  literary  hypocondri- 
anism  ;'^  it  may  be  surely  justified,  divesting  this  lordly  critic  of 
the  cloud  through  which  he  utters  his  voice,  to  ask  him,  who  and 
WHAT  is  he  ?  in  what  literary  and  transcendently  cultivated  society 
does  he  move,  remote  from  the  sphere  of  *^  provincial  and 
rtirfl/ "  editors ?  This,  however,  is  no  part  of  my  defence;  but 
when  I  thhik,  not  of  the  manners  of  educated  superiority  he  has 
shown,  but  of  the  utter  defiance  of  truth  he  has  manifested,  two 
lines  from  his  favorite  and  much  injured  poet  rush  irresistibly  into 
xhy  mmd : 

"  Honest  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  Squire, 
*^  The  next  a  trademan  meek,  and  much  ▲  liar.'' 

If  a  person,  in  the  line  of  life  spoken  of  in  the  second  verse,  joins 
.  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  elegant  acquirements  to  a  respect- 
able business,  he  is  to  be  honored.  It  is  very  different,  if,  having 
attained  some  literary  distinction,  whether  before  or  afterwards,  he 
at  once  places  himself  in  the  chair  of  Aristarchus,  or  rather  in 
that  of  the  ancient  critic  "  Midas." 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  for  ourselves  also,  to  show  some 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  our  character  and  station.  Giving  him, 
however,  all  the  advantage,  I  shall  only,  reverting  to  the  second 
line  of  this  couplet;  confess,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  contains  as 
harsh  and  unjust  a  satirical  censure  as  ever  the  poet  of  his  heart 
had  written,  because  it  fell,  without  exception,  on  a  laige,  unoffend- 
ing, moral,  and  highly  respectable  class  of  men.  Ot  tliat  expres- 
sion in  the  line,  which  describes  men  of  this  deseppiion,  as 
*'  meek/'  I  believe^  Sir,  your  bitterest  enemies  will  acquit  yott. 
Yet,  mistake  me  not !  I  am  willing  to  believe  your  hasty  over- 
weening conceit,  your  intemperate  and  headlong  zeal,  not  wilful 
wickedness,  misled  you. 

I  am  most  willing  to  hope  and  believe,  that    "  solitary  AT- 

TBNXION    BEING    STRANGELY    GIVEN    TO    MAGNIFY     BY    ITS 

INTENSITY,"  as  you  justly  observe,  made  you   iu  this   instance, 
("incredible  as   it  MAY   afp'ear,"    as  )ou  justly  observe 
again,)  rashly  advance  that  which  in  equally  remote  from  manners^ 
decency,  charity,  or  TRUTH. 
I  Bcora  to  press  you  fartHer.    A  literary  friend,  speaking  of  you. 
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informed  me  you  were  a  *'  bitter  and  powebful  antago- 
nist!" % 

How  "  litter ''  you  may  be,  I  reck  not :  how  "  powerful " 
you  are,  when  met  by  a  little  discussion  and  plain  truths  I  have 
shown.  You  will  be  less  an  oracle,  if  this  vindication  h  seen,  even 
in  the  ''little  senate,"  to  which  you  may  have  given  laws,  in  a 
''  provincial "  town.  May  you  live  to  gain  that  knowledge  which 
your  poet  so  elegantly  characterises  : 

«  Know  then  thyself/' 

before  you  judge  others  thus  rashly.  May  you  also  receive  some 
benefit  from  this  lesson.  Your  pen  will  not  be  less  "powerful," 
and  your  life  will  be  more  consistent  and  happy. 

In  this  hope,  and  leaving  to  your  serious  consideration  what  self- 
defence,  not  unkindness,  has  compelled  me  to  say,  I  hasten  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  defence. 

But  before  I  finish  I  must  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  last  part 
of  this  criticism. —  / 

i^fter  a  long  intermission,  in  which  my  name  seems  almost  for* 
gotten,  and  even  when  the  critic,  with  singular  complacency  had 
just  exclaimed  :— 

*'  Singula  dam  tacUi  circumveetemur  amore/' 

in  the  Elysium  of  his  delighted  imagination,  when  he  had  ''babbled 
for  a  long  hour,"  not  of  ^^  green  fields,^^  *  but  of  Pope,  Spence, 
Lady  Montague,  Dean  Lockier,  Squire  Chute,  &c.,  my  un- 
fortunate name  again  comes  across  his  imagination,  when  (  was 
in  hopes,  amidst  his  delicious  reveries,  he  had  forgot  me ;  and 
before  he  can  finally  dismiss  the  subject,  yea !  before  lie  '^  limps 
away,'  (which  expression  I  have  taken  from  himself,)  though  he 
cannot  '^  bite,*  he  turns  to  have  a  last  growl,  for  thus  he  growleth 
at  the  conclusion :--« 

''  The  last  Editor  of  Churchill  informs  us,  that  this  poet  once 
designed  a  systematic  attack  on  Pope's  personal  and  poetical  cha- 
racter, which,  that  nothing  so  desirable  should  be  lost,  has  been 
FULLY  reserved  for  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bo  wles." 

As  this  ''  systematic  attack  "  was  fully  reserved  for  the  skill  and 
care  of  Mr.  Bowles,  1  would  just  beg  the  reader  to  compare  what 
has  been  said  of  the  prominent  defects  of  Pope's  character  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Let  us  see  what  Johnson,  upon  the  same  subject  of  Pope's  fail- 
ings, has  said ;  for  one  would  suppose,  by  the  systematic  attack 
being  fully  reserved  for  the  "  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bowles;" 
'  no  one  had,  before  Mr.  Bowles,  spoken  of  the  infirmities  of  his 

'  For  he  prefers,  doubtless,  as  he  said  Pope  did,  ^  in-^oor  nature  r. 
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character,  much  less  in  language  more  strong,  than  I  have  done :  and, 
be  it  remeniberdcfy  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  describe  me  as  a 
morbid  hypocondriac,  on  whose  imagination,  with  "sinister  i<i- 
fluence,"  all  the  '*/ dunces"  operated^  when  there  was  enough 
found  in  one,  who  was  "NO  DUNCE,"  to  justify  more  than 
1  have  ever  said. 

As  Johnson  was  certaJinly  *'  no  dunce,"  nor  had  his  imagina- 
tion warped  by  brooding,  till  he  was  half  mad,  over  dunces,  let  us 
ask,  what  "  sinister  in/iuence  operated  '*  on  his  mind,  when  he  thus 
writes  of  Pope's   meanness  and  duplicity, 

"Aaron  Hill  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much 
superior  to  all  mean  solicitation,  that  Pope  was  induced  to  sneak 
and  shuffle,  sometimes  to  deny,  'and  sometimes  to  apologise; 
he  first  endeavours  to  ward,  and  then  is  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant 
a  blow." — Life  of  Pope. 

Ingratitude  and  dissimulation. 
«  .     "  From  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  character  so  ami- 
^  able  brought  on  him  (Chandos)  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping. 
Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  no  one  was 
satisfied,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  shelter  his  temerity  under  dis- 
simulation."—-Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

Love  of  flattery. 

"  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the 
moving  powers  of  the  system  of  life." — Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

Profession?  at  variance  with  his  feelings. 

"  Gibber  replied  to  the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet,  which 
Pope  said  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him ;  but 
HIS  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at  variance!" 

When  one  of  Gibber's,  pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope, 
he  said,  "  These  things  are  my  diversion,"  They  sat  by  whilst  he 
was  reading,  and  saw  his  features  writh  with  anguish. 

I  might  mention  what  Johnson  says  of  his  ** parsimony ^^  &c. ; 
but  I  forbear,  as  I  only  -wish  the  reader  to  perceive  that,  if  I  have 
taken  a  false  view  of  Pope's  character,  I  ought  not  to  bear  the  blame 
alone.  In  trutli,  I  have  softened  the  most  glaring  lines  of  character 
rather  than  heightened  them  ;  for  what  I  have  called  "  prudence," 
Dr.  Johnson  cjalls'  "  parsimony  ;"  what  I  have  called^  "  evasion/' 
he  has  called  "  sneaking  and  shuffling:"  nor  has  he  ever 
sought  to  trace  to  their  origin,  as  an  excuse  for  those  less  amiable 
parts  of  Pope's  character,  and  those  infirmities,  which  appeared  to 
me,  and  which  I  have  so  stated,  to  have  sprung  from  that  "se//- 
/ot?e,"  which  grew  unavoidably  out  of  moral  causes  and  physical 

*  The  word  "  hypocrisy"  I  have  only  applied  in  one  instance,  .relating  to 
the  art,  with  which,  as  it  appears  incontrovertible  to  me,  he  got  his  letters  to 
be  published. 
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iofirmities ;  and,  there  deserving  a  sigh  rather  than  a  stigma,  even 
from  a  critic  less  sentimental  than  myself. 

If  I  have  cleared  myself,  in  any  degree,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
wise  and  good,  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced,  I  would  wish  to 
part  friends  even  with  my  anonymous  critic:  I  owe  him  no  ill- 
will.  The  charges  which  are  advanced  now  would  probably  have 
been  advanced  some  other  time,  when  there  would  be  none  to 
answer  them. 

I  shall  have  a  much  pleasanter  path  to  pursue,  when,  in  the 
next  Pamphleteer,  I  take  a  more  extended  survey  of  Pope's  poeti- 
cal character,  wliich  I  have  never  denied  to  be  the  ''  greatest  in  his 
order,*'  although  his  order  was  not  the  greatest  in  poetry.  If  the 
path  be  ple^anter,  I  have  no  doubt  the  grounds  I  shall  give  for  my 
unshaken  belief  in  the  invariable  principles  of  Poetry  will  be  satis- 
factory. In  taking  leave  of  the  critic,  whose  course  I  thought  my- 
self bound  thus  far  to  pursue,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve myself  entirely  free  from  blame,  when  others  have  read  my  Life 
with  some  of  these  impressions.  A  warmth  of  feeling  against 
every  thing  connected  with  disingenousness  or  duplicity,  induced 
me  to  use,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  this,  expressions  too 
warm  for  the  occasion,  and  given  reason  to  imagine,  that  when  I 
conceived  I  spoke  what  truth  required,  I  was  actuated  by  different 
feelings. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  my  severe  annotator,  I  feel  as  little 
ill-will  towards  him,  as  I  ever  felt  towards  the  great  poet,  whose 
life  and  poetry  he  diefends  ;  and  if  he  has  a  particle  of  that  cha- 
rity and  candor,  for  the  want  of  which,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  he 
arraigns  me,  the  hope  may  not  be  in  vain,  that  if  we  never  agree 
in  the  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry^  we  may  agree  in  that 
which  is  of  more  consequence-*-^CHRisTiAN  forbearance,  having 
both  of  us  derived  some  improvement  from  the  investigation  of 
each  other's  faults. 

BremliiU,  Oct.  Uth,  18«0. 


*♦*  The  Observations  on  Poetic  Character,  and  the  Vindicar 
tion  of  the  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Pamphleteer. 

The  haste  with  which  the  preceding  article  was  written,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  publication  of  the  Pamphleteer,  this  month, 
the  author  hopes  will  be  considered  as  an  excuse  for  any  inaccura- 
cies, or  any  expressions  that  might  be  thought  harsh. 
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It  is  surprising  that  those  persons,  who  feel  either  the  desire  or  the 
necessity  for  emigrating  from  Great  Britain,  have  not  yet  directed 
their  views  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  such  as  quit  this 
country  from  a  dislike  to  its  laws  and  govemment,  and  prefer  sub- 
mitting to  the  legislation  of  a  foreign  power,  the  following  obsenra- 
tions  will  be  of  little  value ;  nor  are  they  intended  for  their  use ; 
but  those,  who  preserve  their  national  feelings,  and  would  with 
reluctance  repress  that  natural  desire  of  living  under  the  dominion 
and  customs  of  the  nation  in  which  they  have  been  born,  will  feel 
some  satisfaction  in  having  pointed  out  to  them,  by  one  who  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  their  welfare,  the  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  all  the  possible  advantages  of  emigration,  without  being  re- 
quired to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their  nationality,  and  of  all 
further  connexion  and  sympathy  with  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
The  writer  of  this  has  no  party  view  whatever  in  calling  die 
attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject,  nor  does  he  wish  to  induced 
single  individual  to  emigrate  from  his  native  country,  who  would 
not  have  left  it  independently  of  these  Hints.  But,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are  yearly  quitting  these  shores, 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  empire,  to  add  to  the  population  of 
countries  that  may  unfortunately  at  some  future  rime  employ  them 
or  their  descendants  in  shedding  British  blood ;  when  he  hears  of 
the  disappointment  and  misery  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
experience,  when  they  too  late  discover  the  delusive  prospects  by 
which  they  have  been  enticed  away,  he  feels  that  it  woijdd  be  desert- 
ing his  duty  as  an  Englislunan  and  as  a  philanthropist,  if  he  re- 
mained silent  while  a  remedy  for  these  evils  could  t»e  painted  out. 
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It  is  for  the  guidance  of  thosQ  who  have  already  decided  on  trying, 
their  fortunes  in  another  country,  and  who  hope,  by  adopting  the 
life  of  a  colonist,  to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families  a 
settlement  of  comfort  and  ease,  that  he  lays  before  them  those  facts  , 
and  ideas  which  he  has  recently  learnt  from  a  personal,  leisurely, 
and  attentive  examination  of  the  colony  in  question*  And,  if  it 
appear  surprising  that  so  old  a  possession  should  now  be  exhibited 
in  a  light  diflFerent  from  that  in  which  it  has  generally  been  viewed, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few  European  colonies  are  more 
imperfectly  known,  or  their  nature  less  correctly  understood,  than 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  the  mistaken  policy  of  its  former 
proprietors  having  given  but  little  encouragement  to  the  discovering 
and  making  known  to  the  world  of  its  real  situation.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  among  us,  many  persons  of  great  judgment  and 
discrimination  in  other  matters,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  accurate  notions  respecting  it,  have  here  betrayed  much  igno- 
rance ;  and  if  it  can  be  conceded  that  they  have  not  misled  others, 
it  cannot  however  be  said  that  they  have  led  them  aright.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  other  motive  than  the  great  want  of  correct  ideas, 
which  seems  to  exist  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  and,  now  that  the  subject  of  emigration  thither  has  at  last 
attracted  the  notice  of  government,  the  great  necessity  for  giving 
the  emigrant  a  fair  statement  and  a  picture  of  his  prospects,  color- 
ed from  nature,  which  has  induced  the  writer  at  this  time  to  offer 
his  information  and  opinions :  and,  if  they  are  received  with  the 
same  disinterested  and  impartial  judgment  with  which  they  are 
given,  he  may  hope  that  they  will  prove  useful  ^  at  least,  in  some 
small  degree. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  whether  emigration 
from  the  mother-country  be,  or  be  not,  necessary,  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  bringing  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Cape  into  gene- 
ral notice,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  bent  on  emigrating 
to  some  one  country  or  another.  And  besides  this,  there  are  other 
reasons,  which  need  not  be  adduced  here,  to  prove  the  good  policy 
and  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  British  population  into  a  terri- 
torial acquisition  now  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  empire, 
and  which,  excepting  Cape  Town,  may  be  said  to  be  at  present 
entirely  in  the  occupation  of  Dutch  inhabitants. 

This  colony,  which  is  distant  a  voyage  of  just  three  months  from 
the  port  of  jLondon,  comprehends  all  the  southernmost  point  of 
Africa,  and  lies  in  a  temperate  healthy  and  delightful  climate,  prin- 
cipally between  the  latitudes  of  thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degree* 
south,  and  the  longitudes  of  eighteen  and  twenty-seven  degrees 
east  of  Greenwich,  possessing  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface. 
In  the  winter  the  thermometer  does  not  ordinarily  sink  below  tb9 
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freezing  point,  though  snow  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  high  mountains.  In  the  summer  the  warmth  is  greater 
than  in  England,  but  is  seldom  oppressive ;  and  in  particular  districts 
and  situations  resembles  the  most  beautiful  weather  of  this  country. 
The  healthiness  of  the  air  in  every  district,  is  known  to  all  who 
have  breathed  ir,  and  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  nor  are 
there  any  prevailing  fevers,  nor  what  may  be  called  seasoning  disor- 
ders, that  attack  strangers  "settling  in  this  part  of  the  world.  That 
It  is  congenial  to  human  life,  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  vigorous 
appearance  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Provisions  are  very  cheap :  even  in  Cape  Town  the  price  of  a 
sheep  is  from  three  to  four  rix  dollars,  and  sometimes  only  fwo  and 
a  half ;  but,  taking  it  even  at  four  rix  dollars  or  sixteen  shillings 
currency,  it  is,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  not  so  much  as  eight 
shillings  sterling  j  and  in  the  country  districts  from  which  Cape 
Town  is  supplied,  they  are  sold  for  half  that  price  and  even  for 
less.  The  price  of  wheat  is  uncertain,  varying  from  five  to  ten, 
and,  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  to  twenty  rix  dollars  or 
more  the  muid,  containing  three  Wincnester  bushels  and  a  tenth : 
but  the  ordinary  average  price  is  seven,  making  it  equal  to  thirty- 
nine  shillings  sterling  per  quarter,  English  measure.  Cape  wheat 
has  fetched  a  higher  price  in  the  London  market  than  any  com  of 
English  growth,  sold  on  the  same  days.  The  unsettled  price  of 
corn  at  the  Cape  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  present  farmers 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  growing  more  than  may  be 
necessary  for  their  own  domestic  consumption ;  although  possessing 
immense  tracts  of  land  capable  of  producing  more  than  a  hundred 
times  the  present  quantity.  It  is  indeed  only  surprising,  that  by 
such  a  spiritless  system  of  agriculture  as  they  now  follow,  and  pro- 
bably always  will,  so  much  is  obtained. 

The  fruits  of  Europe  and  some  from  tropical  countries  thrive 
in  perfection  ;  the  most  common  of  which  are  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Grapes,  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Figs, 
"Walnuts,  Mulberries,  Quinces,  Chesnuts,  Bananas  or  Plantains 
and  Guavas.  Strawberries  and  Plums  are  not  common  :  Raspber- 
ries and  Cherries  are  seldom  met  with  :  but  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants will  not  produce  fruit  at  all.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  fot  the 
table  are  plentiful.  Wine  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  colo- 
ny. Cape  Town  is  well  supplied  with  articles  of  British  and 
Indian  manufacture.  The  general  mildness  of  the  climate  retiders 
the  article  of  clothing,  as  a  defence  against  cold,  but  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  facility  with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are.ptoctrredj  has 
perhaps  been  the  first  cause  of  that  indolence  and  want  of  energy 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  principal  feature  in  die  cm* 
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racter  of  tbe  present  inhabitants  i  pver  whom  a  British  emigrant, 
by  earryipg  with  him  the  industry  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
country,  would  have  a  thousand  advantages  i  and  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  the  real  resources  of  the  country^  and  of 
turning  to  profit  many  valuable  productions,  which  are  now  passed 
by  unobserved,  or  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  of  no  value. 

Owing  to  the  unwise  regulations,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
want  of  any  regulat;ion$  at  all,  of  the  early  Dutch  governments,  the 
size  of  each  farm  was  allowed  to  spread  beyond  all  due  proportion  j 
and  the  greatest  number  of  original  grants  were  meted  out  by  no 
other  measure  than  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the  settler's  dwelling  in 
every  direction  j  thus  giving  him  the  range  over  a  circular  farm  of 
three  miles  in  diameter.  It  could  never  have  been  expected  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  colony  could  become  populous  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Dutch  boors  have  thus  selected  the  choicest  spots, 
and  though  totally  unable  to  find  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  the  due 
proportion  of  such  an  immense  tract,  necessarily,  by  their  holding 
possession  of  it,  exclude  all  new  comers.  But  this  evil  bids  fair  to 
remedy  itself  in  the.  course  of  time :  for,  as  their  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  the  division  of  land  will  follow  in  consequence  ^ 
and  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees  will  be  compelled  to 
interlQcate  themselves  on  the  intermediate  unoccupied  land. 

An  emigrant,  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  his  command,  hai^ 
however,  frequent  opportunities  of  getting  possession  of  these  origi- 
nal farms  at  a  comparatively  low  purchase  ^  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  superior  intelligence  and  activity  of  a  European, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  thrive  on  the  spot  which  has  afforded  no 
more  than  a  mere  maintenance  to  one  who  has  pursued  no  other 
than  the  usual  Cape  system  of  management. 

Farms  of  so  large  an  extent  are  no  longer  given  out  i  and  the 
present  mode,  by  which  the  Cape  Government  makes  grants  of 
land,  is  under  the  tenure  x>f  a  perpetual  quit  rent,  subject  to  ceirtain 
fees  and  charges  of  surveying  on  entering  into  possessbn.  It 
would  operate  rapidly  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  if  the 
settlers  were  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  rendering  their  land  a 
freehold  property,  or  subject  only  to  a  mere  nominal  rent  as  seign- 
6rage,.o"n  condition  of  making,  within  a  given  period,  certain  im- 
provements of  a  specified  description,  or  to  a  specified  amount. 
This  would  act  as  a  premium  on  industry  and  exertion  j  and  the 
colonial  revenue  would,. in  the  end,  be  douWy  repaid  by  the  improv- 
ed staite  of  the  country.  And  certainly  it  is  not  unreasonable  that 
the  improver  of  such  lands  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  full  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

It  appears  from  an  official  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department,  and  published  in  the  London  pa. 
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peri  of  July,  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern-  , 
nient,  as  far  as  relates  to  lands  proposed  to  be  granted  to  British 
emigfants ;  according  to  the  following  paragraph  of  that  letter  : 
<(  The  lands  will  be  granted  af  a  quit  rent  to  be  fixed^  which 
rent,  however,  will  be  remitted  for  the  first  ten  years  ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  (during  which  the  party  and  a  number  of 
families,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  hundred  acres^  must 
have  resided  on  the  estate,)  the  land  shall  be  measured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government,  and  the  holder  shall  obtain  without  fee,  his 
title  thereto,  on  a  perpetual  quit  rent,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
two  pounds  sterling,  for  every  hundred  aCres ;  subject,  however,  to 
this  clause  beyond  the  usual  reservations  [The  usual  reservations 
are  the  tight  of  the  Crown  to  mines  of  precious  stones,  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  make  such  roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  colony] :  that  the  land  shall  become  forfeited  to  Go- 
vernment, in  case  the  party  shall  abandon  the  estate,  or  not  bring  it 
into  cultivation  within  a  given  number  of  years." 

The  first  part  of  the  subject  will  be  briefly  to  consider  the  situsH 
tion  of  those  emigrants,  who,  possessing  some  capital,  ate  desirous 
of  occupying,  by  purchase,  one  of  these  original  Dutch  farms;  and 
to  offer  a  fevtr  hints  for  their  guidance. 

Tho^e  who  have  a  family  of  children,  of  whom  at  least  two  or 
thre^  are  old  enough  to  be  useful,  will  derive  many  advantages  from 
their  numbers.  They  are  advised  to  take  with  them  a  moderate  stock 
of  clothes,  sufficient  to  last  them  for  two  or  three  years;  such  me- 
dicines as  they  may  judge  necessary;  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implements ;  carpenter*s  and  smith's  tools ;  and  whatever  manufactu- 
red articles  they  may  think  requisite  for  domestic  use.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  cautioned  against  encumbering  themselves  with  any 
thing  beyond  what  may  be  really  necessary  or  essential  to  their  com- 
fort. They  will  be  able  readily  to  obtain  from  merchants  in  this 
country,  connected  with  those  at  the  Cape,  bills  of  exchange  for 
their  cash ;  and  will  be  gainers  to  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  rate  of 
exchange  being  above  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  their  favor.  The  Bri- 
tish Government  has  now  offered  them  a  passage,  free  of  expense, 
provided  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  party  shall  not  be  few- 
er than  ten ;  and  is  disposed  to  lend  its  encouragement  to  persons 
of  this  class. 

But  the  most  material  preparatory  step  for  the  emigrant  to  take, 
is  to  fix  upon  a  spot,  where  he  and  nis  family  are  to  commence  their 
operations  ;  so  that  on  their  landing,  not  the  least  time  may  be  lost 
in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  For  to  remain  lone 
in  Cape  Town,  would  cause  the  ruin  of  their  prospects  ;  inasmucn 
as  it  would  soon  consume  all  the  money  which  ought  to  be  laid  out 
on  their  farm  and  would  waste  their  time  at  a  season  when  it 
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would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  it  in  the  most  effica* 
cious  manner.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  delay  at  such 
a  moment;  and  whatever  failures  have  attended  any  former  attempts, 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

ft  is  therefore  strongly  advised  that  the  party  should,  by  means  of 
some  friend  or  agent  in  the  colony,  have  their  way,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, prepared  before  them  5  that  on  their  landing,  they  may  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  inspection  of  their  land,  and  quickly  come  to 
a  decision.  Or,  if  they  have  no  means  of  ensuring  these  preparato- 
ry steps  before  their  arrival,  they  may  depend  upon  the  chance  of 
what  farms  they  may  find  advertised  in  the  «  Cape  Town  Gazette." 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  several  being  thus  announced  fof 
sale)  either  by  public  auction,  or  by  private  contract. 

With  respect  to  the  grants  of  land  oflfered  by  this  Government, 
the  emigrant  must  not  mislead  himself  by  supposing  that  there  are 
many  eligible  situations  at  its  disposal,  except  in  the  districts  here- 
after described.  But  of  these  districts,  unfortunately,  none  of  the 
maps,  at  present  published,  can  give  a  correct  idea  of  die  shape  and 
extent.  Nor  does  there,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  exist  any  gene-> 
ral  map  of  the  colony  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and 
detail  to  exhibit  the  real  situations  of  farms  or  the  true  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country.  In  assigning  lands  to  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, who  may  probably  be  induced  to  accept  the  ofiers  now  made 
to  them,  the  necessity  of  such  a  map  will  appear  more  evident;  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  compel  the  Government  to  make  an  entii^e  and 
fundamental  survey  of  the  whole  colony.  At  the  same  time  a  par- 
ticular examination,  from  the  land  as  well  as  from  the  sea,  of  the 
whole  coast  in  every  part,  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering all  those  places  where  boats  may  land,  and  where  small  ves- 
sels may  ride  at  anchor  while  taking  in  a  cargo.  When  these  are  as- 
certained, an  advertisement  in  the  Cape  Gazette  might  from  time  to 
time  inform  the  colonists  that,  on  a  particular  day,  a  vessel  would 
be  at  such  or  such  a  landing  place,  to  receive  on  their  own  account^ 
or  to  purchase  at  a  certain  price,  whatever  surplus  produce  they 
might  be  desirous  of  disposing  of;  and  the  vessel  might,  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  a  small  investment  of  such  merchandise  as  the  colonists 
wpuld  be  likely  to  purchase  or  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce. An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would,  to  a  very  great  degree,  do 
away  the  inconvenience,  or  impediment,  which  most  of  the  distant 
colonies  now  urge  as  the  cause  of  their  growing  no  more  on  their 
land  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption — the  tedious  and 
laborious  land-carriage  to  Cape  Town,  the  principal  market. 

It  scarcely  requires  to  be  explained  how  greatly  a  new  colonist 
and  a  stranger  stands  in  need  of  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  Colonial 
Govenunenti  to  put  him  fdnrard  at  the  beginning  of  his  undertak- 
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ing.  After  the  di$poaition  which  the  Goyemment  at  home  has  ma* 
xiifested  on  this  head»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  facility  wilt 
be  given  to  hini|  and  that  he  may  venture  to  rely  on  finding,  on  hie 
arrival^  a  due  attention  to  his  situation,  and  a  readiness  to  afford  bioi 
all  reasonable  encouragement.  Perhaps  few  things  would  tend  npbre 
to  relieve  emigrants  from  many  difficulties  which  frequently  mee^ 
them  as  soon  as  they  land  in  a  country  where  they  are  utter  strati* 
gerS)  than  giving  up,  for  their  temporary  use  and  accommodatioiiy 
some  public  building ;  and  appointing  an  experienced  person  as  tbeiir 
guide  and  adviser  during  their  ^ort  abode  in  Cape  Town* 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  success  of  an  emigrant  of  this  clas#» 
if  he  use  but  common  diligence  and  prudence :  buty  after  having 
stated  some  of  the  advantages,  it  would  not  be  candid,  howevef 
much  it  might  be  the  writer's  wish  to  speak  as  favorably  as  possible 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  remain  silent  with  re* 
spect  to  a  disadvantage  which  the  emigrant  ought  to  be  informed  0(9 
that  his  mind  may  be  prepared  again&t  it^  and  thu$  avoid  aU  jdnd 
of  disappointment  in  what  he  may  have  been  led  to  expect.  Many 
of  the  present  colonists  may  perhaps  v)ew  with  jealousy  the  Uktt^ 
Ruction  among  them  of  a  new  description  of  people)  whose  si^ptriof 
ind^vistry  and  methods  may  place  |hem  in  the  back*ground:  pr  they 
may  falsely  imagine  tbat^  in  some  way  or  another,  such  an  innovth- 
tion  may  operate  to  their  loss^  while  in  reality  it  must  greatly  CPU* 
tribute  to  their  gain  and  prosperity.  They  wq^uld  therefore  not  fee]i 
ready  in  lending  any  assistance  to  strangers*  Yet,  however,  it  h  bul 
jvstice  to  say  that  many  of  them  would  prove  honest,  worthy*  wi 
neighbourly  men^ 

..  Thus  far  the  situation  of  the  capitalist  emigrant  has  beeQ  consir 
deredi  and  enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that,  when  his  |^Qfi|peel3 
in  his  own  country  lose  their  brightness,  he  may  look  with  coafr- 
dence  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  land  where,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  property,  he  may  enjoy  the  comforts,  as  well  as  ib$ 
necessaries  of  life  }  and  by  moderate  exertion  and  care,  attain  ev^ 
an  independence,  and  secure  for  his  children  possessions  in  a  lAQlt 
healthy  climate,  still  under  the  parental  government  of  his  native 
country.  The  impolicy  of  again  giving  up  possession  of  the  ^outb^ 
ern  point  of  Africa  is  now  too  evident  to  allow  a  supposition  of  k» 
ever  being  likely  to  take  place;  and,  as  a  British  colony,  it  must  end 
in  speaking  the  English  language,  and  in  adopting  English  customs 
and  laws. 

The  situation  of  the  other  class  of  emigrants,  those  who  potecis 
no  capital,  requires  a  more  attentive  consideration.  Tl^  fom^r 
have  soone  power  to  help  themselves;  bul;  these  are  unable  (o  ac- 
complish any  thing  without  the  kind  assistance  of  a  powerfvi  hand* 
The  want  of  employment  and  consequent  distress  of  a  coo^d^ioridr 
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portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  tl^s  kingdom^  i^  caUiny 
aknid  for  some  remedy  or  mitigation ;  and  as  far  as  any  can  be 
found  without  resorting  to  emigration^  such  is  certainly  to  be  pre** 
ferred.  But,  as  persons  destitute  of  the  means  of  support  require 
permanenti  not  temporary,  relief,  there  does  not  at  present  appear 
any  plan  more  likely  to  afford  it,  than  that  of  transplanting  a  limited 
number  to  out  own  colonies,  where  they  will  still  continue  to  con^ 
stitate  their  proportion  of  the  streno  th  of  the  empire :  arid  those 
who  may  feel  so  disposed  may,  at  any  future  time,  equally  well  be 
called  into  u^  in  our  Navy  or  Army  \  or,  if  thought  advisable,  may 
be  employed  voluntarily  in  the  defence  of  their  own  colony,  at  les^ 
e;^pense  tnan  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  sending  out  regiments 
fiom  Europe^  Thip  state  of  increasing  pauperism  from  want  of 
employment,  has  led  many  thinking  and  humane  minds  to  devise 
various  schemes;  some  of  which  may  answer  the  intention,  aL- 
tboUgh  oqly  partially,  and  others  will  require  a  lapse  of  time  before 
they  can  exhibit  proofs  of  their  effix:acy.  Government  has  given 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  oif 
Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  long  employed  upon  it,  an4 
amongst  other  matters,  has  obtained  that  information  and  evidence 
oo  the  propriety  of  permitting  sucb  persons  to  settle  in  the  Cape  Co- 
Icmy,  which  has  produced,  at  the  termination  of  the  last  sessions  of 
Parliament,  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  be  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  emigration  to  that  colony.  It  would  appear  th^t 
the  mode  in  whkh  this  encourageoient  is  to  be  afforded,,  and  ikp 
details  of  the  plan,  were  not  then  fixe4  ;.  but  were  left  open  t;Q  si^h 
alterations  and  mprovements  as  experience  might  suggest.  .  It  wMl 
not  tjberefore  be  out  of  sefton,  if  a  person,  well  ^quainted  with 
that  country,  offer  some  information  and  bints  applicable  to  the 
question ;  axKl  which  were  intended  to  form  part  of  a  larger  work, 
had  not  present  qircumstances  seemed  to  require  their  bei^g  made 
known  earlier  than  that  work  can  be  pubUdied. 

The  Dutch  is,  at  this  time,  the  only  language  in  general  use  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  colony  \  and  a  fetir  British  emigraoli, 
ittterapersed  amongst  the  boors  or  Dutch  farmers,  would  fied  them** 
selves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  learning  their  language,  before 
tbej  could  have  atiy  acquaintance  with  their  surrounding  neighb<>ur8. 
This  would  form  %  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  new  sett)er#, 
mA  woukl  ^eratei  for  a  length  of  time,  in  preventing  chat  friendly 
umbarstanding  and  .s^i%l  communication  with  the  old  ^ttleii, 
which  ought  to  be  Encouraged  between  tbf  nm  It  weuld  be  giving 
^pMK  stability  and  extent  to  a  foreign  language,  wbere>  o«t.  fiie 
«ontirarj>  it  oi^ht  to  be  the  aim  and  endeavour  clour  countrymwij 
by  merj  mean),  to  difftxae  a  knowledge  of  their  owa.         • 

If  a  suAetent  body  of  English  could  be  located  together  in  any 
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part  of  the  colony^  they  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  retain  their 
own  language  and  customs,  but  would  by  degrees  communicate 
them,  together  with  their  improvements,  to  the  surrounding  inhabi* 
tants ;  and,  by  forming  a  congenial  society  amongst  themselves, 
contribute,  by  mutual  assistance  and  a  cordial  cooperation  in  their 
general  plan,  to  advance  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  their  com- 
munity, and  welfare  of  themselves.  Thus,  instead  of  having  to  con- 
tend with  the  jealousy  of  the  old  settlers,  they  would  be  strengthened 
and  supported  by  the  ties  of  compatriotism,  which  naturally  bind 
the  closer  together,  fhe  further  men  are  removed  from  their  native 
country. 

Such  a  body  of  colonists  would  require  a  large  and  connected 
area  of  land  nt  for  agriculture  and  pasture.  This  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony,  except  at  its  east- 
em  extremity,  where  there  is  an  extensive  unoccupied  tract  of 
the  most  beautifuf  and  delightful  country,  varied  with  every  diver- 
sity of  scenery  and  surface-,  abounding  in  herbage,  wood,  and  water; 
and  having  a  soil  which,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is 
capable  of  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  of  producing  corn- and 
vegetables,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. The  greatest  part  of  it  is  free  from  wood,  and  may  re- 
ceive the  plough  or  spade  immediately ;  or,  at  least,  after  burning 
away  the  bushes,  which  in  some  places  might  be  found  necessary : 
an  operation  not  more  laborious  than  that  of  clearing  the  uncultivat- 
ed common  lands  of  England.  So  that  certainly  within  the  first 
twelvemonth  a  harvest  may  be  reaped ;  while,  during  this  time, 
two  or  three  crops  of  potatoes  from  one  piece  of  ground,  may  supply 
their  first  wants.  Here  the  vine  ma^be  cultivated  with  success; 
and  that  lucrative  branch  of  agriculture  may  at  last  be  shared  by 
the  British  nation.  To  all  these  advantages  is  superadded  the  im- 
portant one  of  a  line  of  coast  of  not  le^s  than  a  hundred  miles; 
from  which  an  immediate  supply  of  fish  may  be  drawn,  towards 
the  support  of  the  infant  settlement,  by  using  the  net  within  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be 
fishing  banks  in  the  vicinity,  where  proper-sized  boats  might  find 
enough  employment. 

Such  a  country  is  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Albany, 
known  by  the  Dutch  name  of  the  Z^ureveld  (pronounced  Sure- 
felt)  ;  the  boundary  of  which,  on  the  west,  is  the  Sunday  river, 
dividing  it  from  the  country  of  the  boors';  on  the  south,  the  ocean ; 
on  the  east,  the  Great  Fish-river,  separating  it  from  the  country 
of  the  Caflires ;  and  on  the  north,  an  inhabited  part  of  the  colony; 
comprising  an  area  of  about  eighty  miles  by  fifty,  as  measured  on 
a  map ;  or  a  hundred  by  sixty  of  travelling  distance.  The  centre 
of  this  district  is  at  the  distance  eastward  from  Cape  Town,  of  seven 
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hundred  English  mlles»  by  the  road ;  of  eighty,  from  the  viUageof  Ui- 
tenage ;  and  a  hundred  and  eighty,  fron\  the  village  of  GraafF-Rey- 
ii^tt. 

The  frontier  towards  the  Cafires  is  protected  by  a  military 
force,  stationed  at  various  fortified  posts  along,  or  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  Fish-river.  With  some  of  these  tribes,  there  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment, unfortunately,  a  misunderstanding,  which  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  at  first  occasioned  by  mismanagement  and  injustice  to- 
wards them,  some  years  ago,  when  the  colony  was  under  Dutch 
government.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  or  not,  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pacific  behaviour,  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  power 
the  English  have  to  annihilate  them,  if  they  chose  to  exert  it.  Or, 
which  would  be  the  most  desirable  mode,  by  enquiring  into  the 
injustice  they  complain  of;  and,  if  found  to  be  true,  making  some 
reasonable  reparation  :  avoiding,  however,  every  thing  that  could 
be  construed  by  them  into  a  timid  solicitation  of  peace. 

Mutual  good-will  being  once  established,  these  tribes  may  sup- 
ply the  new  settlement  with  useful  laborers ;  and  furnish  it,  by 
barter,  with  cattle  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  And,  should  an  extension 
of  territory  be  deemed  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  by  honorable 
treaty  with  their  chiefs,  they  would  sell  a  part  of  their  land  ;  espe- 
cially if,  by  introducing  the  customs  of  civilised  life  among  them,  they 
could  be  mduced  to  reside  within  the  colony  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers or  as  herdsmen ;  which  there  is  reason  for  thinking  they  would 
readily  do,  if  fairly  paid  for  their  services.  One  advantage  to  the 
settlement,  to  be  derived  from  its  juxtaposition  to  this  people, 
would  be  the  profitable  trade  of  supplying  them  with  various 
articles  of  European  manufacture.  The  country  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Fish-river,  is  known  to  be  superior  in  fertility  to 
that  lying  to  the  westward ;  and,  by  making  the  Keisikamma 
river  the  colonial  boundary,  a  length  of  coast,  of  perhaps  forty 
miles,  would  be  added. 

The  Great  Fish-river,  at  its  mouth,  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
below  London ;  but  is  not  navigable  many  miles  upwards,  and  its 
entrance  is  choaked  up  by  a  bar  of  sand.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
have  been  frequented  by  Portuguese  ships,  before  the  foundation  of 
Cape  Town ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  built  a  fort  on  its 
left  bank,  but  of  which  at  this  day  few  remains  are  discoverable. 
This  may  prove  at  least,  that  they  found  shelter  in  the  roadstead, 
especially  from  the  north-westerly  winds;  and  that  there  la  a  practi- 
cable landing  place.  Indeed,  it  had  the  appearance  to  the  writer, 
that  at  high  tides  the  river  might  be  safely  entered  by  boats. 
A  jutty,  however,  carried  out  beyond  the  surf,  would  ensure  a  safe 
lkf)ding  at  most  seasons. . 
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The  head  quarters  of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier  was 
fixed  in  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  and  has  by  degrees  be- 
come a  permanent  village,  the  residence  of  the  Landdrost,  (or 
Deputy  Landdrost)  of  the  district  of  Albany ;  and  has  received 
the  name  of  Graham's  Town.  As  a  position  for  head  quarters, 
it  may  have  been,  perhaps,  judiciously  chosen;  but  it  is  to  be  Izr 
mented  that  a  village  has  grown  up  in  a  spot  which  could  never 
have  been  selected  as  a  proper  scite  for  a  town.  As  it  is,  it  might 
serve,  though  not  very  conveniently,  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
an  agricultural  population  might  form;  and  already  have  some 
few  farms  been  granted  to  tlie  boors.  But  it  is  too  far  from  the 
sea  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  a  coasting  trade,  being  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  is  by  no  means  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  situation  for  a  town,  might  be  on  the  Kowi  ri- 
ver, somewhere  above  the  influence  of  the  salt  water;  as  boats  might 
advance  a  considerable  way  up  it,  if  it  should  prove  practicable  to 
pass  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  Or,  the  lower  part  of  the  Bushmans  river 
misht,  on  examination,  be  found  to  offer  a  spot  equally  eligible  ; 
am,  being  a  larger  stream,  it  might  on  that  account  be  preUrahle. 
The  banks  of  the  Great  Fidi-river  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most 
advisable  spot,  were  it  not  for  a  too  great  proximity  to  the  CajSres^ 
and  the  more  objectionable  circumstance  of  not  being  sufficiently 
central  in  the  settlement ;  or  rather,  of  being  on  the  very  skirts  of 
the  colony.  But  this  objection  would  vaa^,  if  spme  eicteoC  of 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  could  be  purchased  from 
that  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  travelling  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  jo^ney 
from  the  mouth  of  this  last  river  to  Cape  Town  cannot  be  per^ 
formed  in  much  less  time  than  a  montli  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen^ 
the  usual  mode  of  travelling ;  even  with  the  auistanqe  of  a  doithle 
or  treble  team,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  tinxe.  Bx^  by 
the  aid  of  relays  obtained  along  the, road  from  stuge  to  stage^umder 
th^  authority  of  a  government  requisitiorit  it  may  be  done  in  a 
shorter  time.  There  is  no  other  mode  at  present  iu  wluch  a  family 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  colony ;  atid  the  universal  Mrafit  <JF 
urns  compels  a  travelling  party  to  carry  their  own  provisiomss  bed- 
diAg  and  cooking  utensils  with  them.  A  horseman  in  kmgjoumies, 
according  to  common  estimation^  will  travel  twice  as  fast  as  9^ 
ox- waggon  ;  that  is  six  miles  in  the  hour  ;  and  bie  may  sometixnsi^ 
find  accpmmodations  at  the  houses  of  the  boors.  A  light  vfagg^p 
drawn  by  horsey  which  go  at  a  trot,  is  sel^Qna  used  for  sud^kng 
joumies ;  and  besides,  is  a  mode  of  conveyimice  not  likely  (a  W  pro- 
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curable  to  emigrants.  A  waggon,  with  its  appurtenances,  costs, 
when,  new,  seven  l^undred  rix  dollars ;  and  a  team  of  ten  oxen, 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  customary  wages 
of  a  Hottentot,  in  the  country,  are  from  two  to  five  rix  dollars  per 
month,  besides  their  food  and  lodging. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  whole  Cape  Colony,  excepting  the 
Peninsula,  there  is  not  one  village  immediately  upon  the  coast  j 
although  ships  may  land,  and  take  in  cargoes  of  colonial  produce 
at  several  places.^  To  the  want  of  a  market  and  outlet,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  those  districts  which  are  too  distant  from  the  metropolis 
to  send  their  articles  by  land,  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  boors  to  grow  more  than  suflScient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Government 
Com-Magaiine,  erected  at  Mossel  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
any  quantity  of  corn  at  a  fixed  price,  has  hitherto  been  no  induce- 
ment for  the  boors  to  cultivate  more  land  ;  nor  have  they  mani- 
fested the  least  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it 
presents  for  increased  industry. 

Algoa  Bay,  where  there  is  a  fort,  and  a  party  of  military,  is  novK, 
indeed,  much  more  frequented  by  transport  vessels  from  Cape 
Town  J  the  voyage  being  from  five  to  eight  days.  It  is  the  sea- 
port of  the  village  of  TJitenhage  ;  which  place  lies  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  inland. 

Plettenbergs  Bay  is  visited  constantly  by  a  colonial  vessel  for  tim- 
ber, which  is  cut  in  the  surrounding  forests.  Although,  with 
abundance  of  materials  close  at  hafad,  it  would  cost  but  a  trifling 
sum  to  build  out  a  safe  wharf  or  landing  place,  the  attempt  has 
never  been  made  \  notwithstanding  the  grates  of  some  English  per- 
sons, drowned  in  landing,  and  buried  on  the  beach,  stand  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  necessity  of  constructing  something  of  this  kind. 
At  Algoa  Bay  there  are  several  graves  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  way. 

The  fine  harbour  of  the  Nysna,  notwiriistanding  its  dangerous 
entrance,  has  several  times  lately  been  entered  by  ships,  which 
have  sailed  out  with  cargoes  of  timber  :  and,  could  it  be  possible  to 
remove  the  sunken  rocks  at  his  mouth,  it  would  be  the  most  digible 
and^'delightful  spot  in  the  whole  colony  for  a  town,  whicfh  m  time 
would  probably  rival  Cape  Town  in  size  and  commerce;  having, 
besides  its  central  situation,  many  advantageous  circumstances  to 
contribute  to  its  prosperity. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  at  Sald&nha  Bay,  the  finest  haf^ 
bot  imaginable,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  establish  a 
town;  which  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  as  soon  as  it  ahbuldbeinowti 
to  ships  that  they  cpuld  thete  obtain  a  i^upply  of  ftcsh  potisions. 
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wood,  and  water.  The  deficiency  of  tliis  last  article  has  always 
been  considered  the  great  obstacle.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  matter  has  ever  been  investigated  with  the  serious  intention  of 
adopting  a  plan  for  rendering  that  bay  a  regular  and  serviceable 
seaport.  Various  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  given^  and 
the  majority  declare  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  if  the  expense 
of  conveying  water  several  miles  in  iron  pipes  be  not  an  objection. 
To  accomplish  an  improvement  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
colony  and  to  shipping,  would  require  the  labor  of  many  hands, 
and  would  furnish  proper  employment  for  a  large  party  of  such 
emigrants  as  feel  less  qualified  for  an  agricultural  life.  But  such 
a  work  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  effected  but  by  the  public 
purse  and  authority. 

At  the  present  moment  the  occupation  of  the  Zuureveld  appears 
by  much  the  most  likely  plan  for  affording,  at  the  least  expense,  a 
co|nfortable  situation  for  emigrants.  Besides  the  advantages  already 
mentioned,  it  possesses  that  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body 
of  British  troops,  from  wh^ch,  not  only  protection,  but  much  as- 
sistance may  be  derived  ;  and  it  is  a  district  already  much  more  An- 
glicised than  any  other  in  the  Cape  Colony.  One  regiment  consisted 
entirely  of  Hottentots  officered  by  Europeans,  and  was  a  corps  pccu» 
liarly  well  suited  for  keeping  in  check  the  ill-disposed  part  of  the 
Caffres,  whose  present  troublesome  visits  would  cease  as  soon  as  the 
country  should  be  properly  inhabited.  These  Hottentots  form  ex- 
cellent and  obedient  soldiers,  and  no  measure  could  be  more  unwise 
than  that  of  making  any  reduction  in  the  strength  of  this  regiment. 
Hottentots,  whether  civil  or  military,  are  well-disposed  to  engage 
themselves  in  the  employ  of  the  English,  whom  they  consider  to  be 
their  protectors  ^  and  friends  :  and  are  a  race  of  men,  nationally 
speaking,  deserving  of  encouragement ;  but  not  fitted  for  im- 
patient masters.  They  are  excellent  shepherds,  and  in  the  manage*- 
ment  of  oxen  are  admirably  expert. 

As  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Government,  in  the  application 
of  that  grant  of  money,  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  such  distressed 
persons  of  this  country  as  may  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Cape, 
the  plan  of  making  the  business  find  its  own  way  by  leaving  it  to 
the  chance  of  private  individuals  of  some  responsibility  carrying 
out  with  them  parties  of  emigrants,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than 
ten  persons,  does  not  appear  best  calculated  to  answer  this  kind  in« 
tention.  Few  persons  of  independent  property  may  be  found  in- 
clined to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  those  of  smaller 
means  may  be  fearful  of  entering  on  what  they  may  deem,  though 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  an  uncertain  speculation :  whilst  there  may 
oe  many  six;igle  families,  or  individuals,  very  desirous  of  emigrating 
on  their  own  responsibility,  to  whom  the  offers  of  GoYernment 
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are  rendered  unavailable,  by  fixing  the  number  of  ten  adult  persons 
as  the  minimum  of  each  application.  If,  therefore,  the  Government 
should  see  the  expediency  of  taking  the  execution  of  it  into  their 
own  hands,  a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  saved,  and  much  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  first  attempt,  than  could  otherwise  be 
done  in  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Still  allowing  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  advantage  of  the  ofiers  that  have  already  been 
officially  made  to  them. 

Thus ;  it  might  be  recommended  that  intimation  should  be  giv- 
en that  a  vessel  would  sail  to  the  Cape,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  emigratnts  had  assembled  ;  and  that  they  should  come 
provided,  with  certificates  from  the  minister  of  their  respective  pa- 
rishes, testifying  that  they  were  per^ns  of  a  proper  character  and 
description. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  requisite  that  some  preparations 
should  be  made  at  the  Cape ;  such  as  purchasing  a  number  of  cat- 
tle and  oxen,  and  providing  a  stock  of  flour  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants  on  landing :  collecting  a  quantity  of  seed-corn  and  po- 
tatoes for  planting ;  together  with  the  seed  of  fruit  trees  (for  pea- 
ches will  produce  fruit  in  the  third  year  after  they  have  been 
sown)  and  esculent  vegetables  i  forwarding  from  Cape  Town  a 
number  of  tents  to  lodge  the  settlers  in  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months ;  or,  lest  there  might  not  be  enough  spare  tents  at  the 
Cape,  these  articles  might  be  taken  from  England :  providing  teams 
of  oxen  trained  to  ploughing  ^  having  in  readiness  some  common 
waggons  :  and,  in  short,  making  such  other  arrangements,  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  will  point  out  to  be  necessary. 

{"rom  the  incsxhaustible  forests  of  Auteniqua-land  and  Zitzikam- 
ma  (Sitsikaouna),  lying  on  the  very  sea-shore,  the  finest  timber  for 
the  buildings  of  the  settlement  may  be  procured  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  that  of  cutting  and  fetching  way. 

The  ships  conveying  out  the  settlers,  would  take  out  a  moderate 
quantity  of  agricultural  implements  :  whatever  would  be  required 
for  die  erection  of  an  overshot  watcfr-mill :  a  printing  press  :  a 
forge,  togedier  with  a  quantity  of  iron  :  and  ordinary  tools  of  all 
kinds. 

It  is  stroQgly  advised  not  to  disembark  at  Cape  Town,  but  that 
the  whole  party  should  be  landed  at  Algoa  Bay  j  unless  upon  pre- 
vious examiuationya  convenient  landing  place  shall  have  b^en  found 
nearer  to  the  scite  of  the  intended  village  or  settlement.  An  en- 
cahipment  would  be  made  on  the  spot  9  and  hear  to  it  a  detfich- 
ment.of  military  from  Graham's  Town  would  take  .up  their  quar- 
ters^ to  afibrd  protection  and  assistaoce  to  the  new;-comer8;  who,, 
of  .course,  woiUd,  fpr  some  time,  after  their  arrival,  be  too  ignorant 
of  the  nature;  of  the  cwntry  not  to  feel  tte  advantage  of  their 
presence. 
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Without  waiting  to  enclose  th6  land  ititended  to  be  e^ttif  ated^ 
tlieit  very  first  operations  would  be  to  cleat  it,  to  60W  their  com 
and  plant  their  gardens-,  the  next,  to  build  temporary liuts  ;  and 
iiftetward^  to  make  good  roads. 

Arrived  at  this  point  the  settlement  could  not  fail  to  go  on  ptos- 
pelt>usly,  if  kept  in  order  by  a  proper  and  simple  code  of  legislative 
regulations  conforming  closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  lawfr  of  England, 
and  attentively  watched  over  by  a  Magistrate  or  Landdrost  of  its 
own, 

A  community  of  this  kind  would  natcirally  give  rise  to  a  village 
or  town,  where  some  trades  of  indispensable  necessity  might  bd 
carried  on :  such  would  be  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  waggon 
maker,  a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  miller,  a  tanner,  a  soap-boiler,  a 
shoemaker,  and  some  others. 

Under  the  management  of  the  bMcher  would  be  placed  the  ox- 
en and  sheep,  the  meat  of  which  he  \rould  serve  out  to  die  colon- 
ists, at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  adult 
At  which  rate,  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  catcase  of  mutton  at  forty 
pounds,  the  cost  of  the  sheep  at  two  rix  dollars,  and  the  exchange 
with  England  at  not  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  each  eipigrant 
might  be  supplied  with  mutton  for  half  a  year  for  twenty-seven 
shillings  and  three  pence  sterling :  or  with  beef  at  a  sum  a  little 
less. 

Under  the  baker  would  in  like  manner  be  placed  the  stock  of 
flour  to  be  dispensed  to  the  settlers,  by  regular  rations,  in  tlie  form 
either  of  bread  or  flour. 

The  introduction  of  any  large  quantity  of  apiritoons  liquors 
tHTouId  be  jealously  watched,  and  checked  as  a  matter  of  import- 
ance :  an  excess  under  such  circumstances  would  tender  the  wisest 
regulations  unavailing,  and  if  not  produce  the  failure,  would  at  least 
retard  the  rismg  prosperity  of  the  settlement. 

In  the  infancy  of  a  new  colony,  to  disperse  its  weak  population 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  is  one  of  those  imptx>vident  measures 
tvhich  contribute,  to  a  great  degree,  to  keep  back  its  improvement, 
^nd  estrange  its  members  from  each  other }  substituting  a  retrogade 
course  in  civilisation  for  an  increase  of  mutual  friendship  and  aocia* 
bility  which  Ought  to,  and  otherwise  naturally  would,  take  place 
amongst  men  living  in  a  remote  situation. 

Special  care  would  be  taken  that  the  first  settlers  should  be  per* 
sons  of  good  principles  and  industrious  habits,  luid  that  a  considem^ 
ble  number  of  them  should  be  such  as  possesMd  some  knowtedgt 
of  agriculture :  while  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  certam  proper'" 
tbn  of  useful  artificers  of  Various  kinds  would  be  too  evident  to 
need  recommendation.  Capitalists  would  find  many  inducements 
for  giraig  the  preference  to  an  eetate  an  a  ^lony  cobadtu^d  m  die 
manner  here  proposed. 
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A  chaplain  would  certainly  not  be  the  least  useful  person  i  pro- 
vided he  watched  over  the  morality  of  the  settlement,  from  prin- 
.ciple,  as  well  as  from  duty.  And,  as  the  bane  of  a  society,  the 
prosperity  of  which  depends  on  its  being  unanimouSf  sectaris9i 
distinctions  and  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  operating  to  the 
division  of  its  members  into  parties,  would  not  be  openly  counte- 
nanced, however  they  might  be  tolerated  when  confined  withia 
the  doors  of  their  own  dwellings.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im^ 
pressed  on  their  minds,  that  a  harmonious  and  neighbourly  co-ope- 
ration of  all  the  menabers  of  their  community,  will  contribute,  far 
more  than  the  selfish  and  narrow  views  of  each  one  separately*  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  even  if  considered  indi- 
vidually* 

A  surgical  and  medical  persoq.of  general  practice  would  doubt- 
.  less  be  added  to  the  party  $  and  who  might,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  be  supported  by  a  salary  nrom  government :  and  in 
like  manner  be  furnished  with  medicines,  which  would,  for  a:cer- 
tain  time,  be  dispensed  gratis,,  or  placed  to  their  account  at  priocie 
.  cost :  but  afterwards  he  might  be  left  to  derive  his  emoluments 
from  the  patients  themselves. 

In  order  that  so  many  advantages,  as  have  beeii  enumerMed, 
might  be  no  inducenient  for  indolent  persons  to  join  the  colony, 
an  account  would  be  kept  against  each  settler,  of  the  expensies 
which  government  had  been  at,  to  support  him  from  the  Isme.iof 
his  being  fairly  located  upon  the  land,  till  the  period  When  it  ihight 
be  calculated  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself.  For  the  pay- 
mentj>f  this  account  at  stated  and  easy  vnstalments,  his  estate 
would  be  considered  as  mortgaged,  to  gl>vemment  %  so  that  in'  the 
case  of  his  proving  to  be  idle,  worthless,  and  troublesome  to  the 
settlement,  an  opportunity,  by  his  failing  in  these  payments,  would 
be  given  to  the  magistrate,  for  putting  his  land  into  more  de- 
serving hands. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  industrious,  ^ovemmetit  might 
offer  to  purchase  their  isurplus  produce  at  a  certain  fixed  pric^  i  at 
ihe  saipe  time  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  SeU  it  dsewhere,  when- 
ever they  could  obtain  for  it  any  greater  sum. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  regulation  price  might  be  offered  for  any 
article  of  commerce  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  encoufage. 
And  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  plants  yielding  valuable 
drugs  or  other  articles  reqmred  by  the  mother  country,  might  in 
time  be.  the  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  all  parties.  Tobacco, 
if  favored  by  lowering  the  present  importation  duties,  may  be  cul- 
.tivated  to  a  very  great  extent :  and  cotton  would  dbriye  equally 
well.  ^  / 

It  cannot  be  eicpteted  tM  apt  pbo  ofiiired  to  the  pvUic'will 
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HI0I  «iMl  ti4^  cippoaeirs';  and  tbose  W4ieh  Are  now  9Bibmttted^viIl 
-dMbtle^  be  aasailed  witih  varioos  d>jecliion9|  especially  from 
jdlDae  peTSenfi  triio  aire  unacquainted  wkh- the  nature  of  ilhe  coimtiy 
iifcart  iiiceiidsd.  But,  without  entering  intb'tfrgunientff  which  wcruU 
sfiiquim  many  detaah  that  it  waa  not  '&e  writer's  intention  to  nSt 
•^trijtb  fhifae  <<  HintA/'  he  feels  no  ^^fficulty  in  assenitig  that^  in  fte 
imuflfler  ^nfeed  out,  it  is  both  posstUeand  easy  to  putit  inllR 
«fMiwet  of  a  Idf^e  number  ol  British  subjects,  to  acquiie  all  the 
•Mmforta  atid  enfoymentsdr  life;  while  at  the  same  time  a  TSit 
'4iti{mMi«ment  is  Being  made  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  die 
^Brkifih  driomes }  in  one  which  succeeding  generations,  if  not  the 
-prssenty  will  find  to  be  of  no  insignificant  value.  The  writer  is 
satisfied  that  experience  would  prove  that  he  has  not  by  any 
-Mans  exs^gerated,  or  given  -too  high  a  colouring  -to  &e  advan- 
-tages  that  would  ^rise  from  attending  to  these  **  Hints/'  not  sep»- 
njato^  but  collectively. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication,  is  to  give  but  little  niofs 
Lilian  general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Emieratien  to  Ae  Cape  of 
rGood  ISxnp^ :  but  diould  these  ideas  be  likely  soon  to  be  pi^t  into 
practice,  the  writer  may  perhaps,  if  his  time  permit,  be  induced 
fto  4iaw  up,  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  Emigrants,  more  com- 
effete  and  detailed  instructions,  accompanied  by  all  'die  informa- 
'tionrand  advice  that  may  be  essentially  necessary  to  p^rsons^in  thdr 
-aknalaon. 

The  mimber  of  emigrants  which  the  district  aheady  described, 
•wo|ild  accommodate,  is  not  indefinite ;  nor  df  diis  can  any  proper 
i^iteate'be  formed,  before  the  first  party  have  located  themselves, 
tand  a  ^netal  survey  of  the  country  have  been  taken.  If  k  should 
^tfaea  M  found  that  more  land  were  wanting,  and  that  the- CaA^s 
iwefe^aot  inclined  to  part  with  theirs,  the  view  must  be  directed  to 
•o&er  quarters  \  and  the  €Ottntt:y  lying  northward  of  the  neiftheast- 
enunost  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  presents  itself  as  decidedly  the 
itmsteligfbteDf  all.diemnoccuined  territdry  diat  adji^ms  the  ncnrth- 
•^em  boundary. 

In  dus  case  it  would  be  }ust  and  politic,  previcmsly  to  make 
some  presents  to  the  straggling  Kraals  of  natives,  aS' a  compensa- 
tion for  dieir  'tertitory,  and  as  a  ratification  of  dieir  consent  and 
.fdendly  di^t>sidon.    Although  the  writer  was  the  first  European 
tor  White  who  ever  trafdied  through  that  country,  he  met  with 
fllie  mostiriendly  recepdon  from  thos«i  people ;  who  ans  ^  those 
wild  tribes  of  Hottentots  called  Bushmen  t^  die  Boors.    They 
lead  aivandering  Hfe^  enjoying  little  of  what  are  denominated 
comforts;  and  a.friendly  intercourse  with  a  s^l^lement  of  English, 
whose  conduct  towards  them  would  be  regulated  by  the  strict  rule 
iofjuiiicri«d(failnHniJi79  tml4  ooillribub  ^reji^  tt>  tfieittdppi- 
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tod  to  &ei^- moral  and  religious  improvement ;  and  ^ould  b^ 
Mai  much  advantage  to  the  settlers,  who  might  obtain  their  senrice^i 
0S  shepherds  or  hoose^seryants,  for  which  they  would  be  satisfied 
to  receive  a»  a  remuneration,  their  food  and  a  few  old  clodies. 
Such  a  friendly  intercourse  would  effect  far  more  towards  dieir 
mvilisation,  than  ^  that  has  hitherto'been  attempted  in  Other  ways. 
They  are  by  no' means  that  naturally  ferocious  and  uttfiiendly  race 
of  people,  which  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  Irritaticm  from 
Ae  bad  treatment  they  have  formeriy  received,  has  produced  an 
antipathy  to  tl^  present  colonists ;  and  the  r^ollection  of  the  \n^ 
juries  they  have  sufieied,  nmst  be.  distremng  to  every  humane 
joind* 

'  The  extent  of  this  proposed  new  district,  is  unlimited,  aiid  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  pi^ulation  of  any  number  of  British,  that  may 
'Widi  to  emigrate :  and  fortunate  would  it  have  b^fl  for  thoilsandis 
who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  if  some  kind  friend  had  guided  them 
4o  this  part  of  Africa.' 

'  By  <ioatinttiog  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  a  %ie 
tiCNthHeastwanIs  till  it  meet  the  Storm  Mountains  and  one  of  the 
Jiianches  of  the  Nu-gariep,  or  Bkck  River,  (or  Chroote  Rivier  of  the 
£oors,)  and  continuing  thence  downwards  along  the  left  bank,  l31 
Sx  fell  in  with  the  &a^ow  river,  whose  course'  upwards  in  a 
eouthwa»d  direction  would  conduct  it  to  Plittenbergs  Baaken,  tile 
most  northern  part  (rf*  the  Colony  on  that  side,  a  considerable  €k-> 
'Mit  of  country  would  be  inchided  within  a  well-defin<ed  natural 
^loidafy. 

But  if  circumstances  require  it  on  a  larger  scale,  as  itt'aM  pfo* 
babSity  will  be  the  case  at  some  time  or  another,  the  boundary 
line,  instead  of  feUoewing  the  Sea-Cow  rif«r,^would  extend  from 

•  ■         / 

■  The'fiae  island  of  Madagascar  dIFefs  alsa  a  most  advantageous  sHuation 
for  a  British  colonv^  which  pTaoed  near  a  good  haH>oiu*y  might  soon  raise  H- 
.self  to  commercial  importance;  being  in  the  roi^lfr  of  vessels  outward^d 
homeward  bound  from  the  East  Indies.  As  there  is  not  a  single  British  seU 
llement  on  the  whole  of  the  .eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Delagoa  Bay,  now  unoc- 
cupied, may  be  named  as  a  fine  country  possessing  a  good  harbour,  and  na- 
tireaof  a  psaceahte  disposition,aecustomed  to  occasional  traffic  with  Europten 
ships.  A  very  intelligent  British  Officer  who  has  visited  several  ]^acesalfl9g 
the  coast,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fertile  island  of  Pemba  presents  a  most  pro- 
mising situation  fora  settlement,  whether  agricultural  or  commercial;  having 
excellent  harbours,  and  every  opportunity  and  facility  for  a  lucrative  com- 
m^ce  with  tlie  main  land.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  point  out  many  places 
•on  the  globe  wliere  English  colonies  might  usefully  be  planted;  and  general 

J>eace,  and  a  redundant  population,  seem  to  mark  this  as  the  proper  moment 
or  such  undertakings.  How  long  this  combination  of  circurost^cesmaylasti 
nd  one  dan  pronounce.  The  voyages  to  the  numerous  colonies  of  this  country, 
.train  up  goed  seamen  lor  the'Navy ;  andin  this  point  of  view,  tde  strength 
.f^iEnglfi^d  is  connacffgj^  with  th^  nuo^er  <^.i^  fiffeigaMtOsin^its, . 
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the  confluence  of  that  mer  with  the  Nu*Gariep,  along  the  western 
or  left  bank  of  the  latter,  to  where  it  (Mm  into  the  Gaffep,  in  lati» 
tude  twenty-nine.  Thence,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  would 
continue  along  the  rirer  Garlep,  till  it  came  to  the  confluence  of 
a  newly'discovered  rirer  in  longitude  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half  east,  whose  meandering  course  it  would  follow  upwards,  and 
arrive  at  the  colonial  boundary  near  a  mountain  called  Groote 
Tafelberg. 

,  The  country  included  in  this  line  is,  for  the  greater  proportton, 
flat  and  open ;  and  is  particularly  well  suited  for  supporting  sheep, 
and  for  alljthe  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  however  generally 
destitute  of  timber,  excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Garlep  and 
the-Nu-Gariep. 

The  vicinity  of  these  waters  is  equally  healthy  with,  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  much  more  delightful.  Nothing  can  be 
-more  beautiful  thaui  these  rivers,  which  flow  in  a  stream  as  large  dS 
the  Thames  above  London;  and  after  a  course  of  more'  tmn  k 
"thousand  miles,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels^  of  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
degrees  south.  They  are,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  places  inter- 
rupted by  falls  and  rapids,  ever  to  admit  of  an  unbroken  navigation 
:down  to  die  sea;  yet  for  short  conveyances  from!  one  place  to 
another  situated  along  their  banks,  these  streams  wouki  be  of  great 
,use :  while  by  their  d^th  and  breadth,  they  form  a  well-fortified 
.boundary.  Notahoat»  nor  a  canoe,  has  ever  disturbed  thellr 
waters :  nor  have  the  fidies  with  which  they  abound,  ever  been 
.  much  molested  by  mam 

A  curious  and  singular  advantage  oflFers  itself,  in  a  lake  which 
produces  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  excellent  salt ;  and  for  the 
existence  of  which  the  writer  can  vouch,  having  while  in  that 
neighbourhood  obtained  a  supply  from  it,  although  it  have  neyer 
yet  been  beheld  by  any  White.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  sid^of 
the  Nu-Gariep,  atrdMUt  thirty  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  thie 
Gariep.  Vfith  this  article  an^advantageous  trade  might  be  carried 
on  with  the  Boors  residing  along  the  northern  frontier,  who  are 
at  present  very  scantily  suppKed  with  it,  and  would  give  sheep  in 
exchange,  at  a  rate  very  profitable  for  the  salt-merchants. 

The  soil  of  this  district  is  of  a  productive  quality,  possessing  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  clay  than  of  sand  ;  and  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year  abundant  rains  fall  to  ensure  a  good  harvett  of 
com. 

,These  remarks  are  applied  to  that  part  of  the  countrv,  lyinjg 
along  the  Nu-Gariep,  from  the  Sea-Cow  river  to  the  Garifp,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  die  newlv-discovered  river  already  menti- 
pned. . « For  the  first  time  ever  viuted  by  an  European,  it  was  tri- 
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v^erted  at  three  different  limes  by  the  writer;  which  luts  enaUe^ 
lum  to  speak  more  confidently  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  found 
abounding  to  an  incredible  degree,  with  a  great  variety  of  game : 
but  springs  and  rivulets  are  fess  plentiful  than  in  the  Zuureveld*. 
Yet  the  newly-discovered  river,  though  of  but- secondary  magni- 
tude, would  supply  abundance  of  water  all  the  year  round.  Along 
its  course  are  extensive  plains  of  the  finest  soil,  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  any  thing ;  and,  clay  forming  its  principal  component  part, 
Its  crops  would  sufier  less  from  an  occasionally  dry  season.  On 
this  river  would  be  an  eligible  situation  for  a  village  \  being  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  fine  arable  land  :  and  places  where  no  WHter 
is  to  be  found  naturally  qn  the  surface,  might  be  rendered  habita- 
ble by  wells. 

To  introduce  the  practice  of  well-digging  generally  into  the 
Cape  Colony,  would  be  to  double^the  value  of  this  part  of  Africa^ 
M  a  habitable  land  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  rea* 
flonable  grounds,  that  the  Boors  have  made  no  more  attempts  to 
supply  themselves,  with  water  by  such  means,  than  if  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  there  being  such  a  practice  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  *"'     . 

The  division  lying  between  the  Sea-Cow  river  and  the  Storm 
Mountains,  is  considered  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  country  ;  an<F 
well  suited  for  every  sort  of  cattle,  being  grassy,  partly  flat  and 
<9en,  and  partly  mountainous.  •  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  produce  excellent  com  and  fruit,  though  perteips' 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  vine.  It  probably  contains  ar  suffici- 
ency of  large  timber.  It  has  the  advantage  of  having  for  neigh- 
bours on  £e  south-east,  the  friendly  tribe  of  Cafires  under  the 
dominion  of  the  well-known  chief  Ghyka  (or  Gaflca). 

In  this  new  northern  district,  a  large  populatibn  might  live  hap^ 
pily,  enjoying  health  and  abundance  of  every  comfort.  The  defi- 
eiency  of  timber  may  be  remedied  by  planting  ;  as  the  growth  of 
trees  suitable  fdr  thai  purpose,  is  surprisingly  rapid,  compared  with 
that  of  the  timber  of  Europe  5  several  species  of  which  have  been 
found  to  gtow  with  great  luxuriance  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  - 

Owing  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  die  climate  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  walls  built  of  mud  are  nearly  as  lasting  as  those 
of  britkis;  and,  according  to  the  taste  of  me  architect,  houses 
made  of  this  material  may  have  as  clean  and  neat  an  appearance  as  a 
stuccoed  building.  In  tne  construction  of  houses  having  no  upper 
story,  very  litde  timber  is  required  \  and  spars  fit  for  the  roof,.may 
be  found  in  plenty  all  along  the  Nu^Gariep.  ^ 

'  Sheep  and  horses  may  be  purchased  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and 
in  any  number,  in   the  northern  parts  of  die  district  of  Graaff«< 
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Reyuet ;  the  inhabitants  q£  which,  generally  spealiing,  ate  mndx 
more  friendly  disposed  towards  the  Eneliui,  than  those  of  the 
Lange<*Kloof  and  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  Colony. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Gariepi  there  is  a  village  called 
Klaanvater,  and  several  smaller  Kraals  or  settlements,  speaking  the 
Dutch  language,  and  inhabited  by  Hottentots  who,  for  the  greater 
number,  have  formerly  lived  under  the  Colonial  government; 
many  of  whom  have  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  Boors* 
Th^se  may  be  found  useful  neighbours  i  especially  as  there  are 
two  or  three  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  living  with  them, 
who  ought  naturally  to  feel  every  desire  of  aiding  their  country* 
men  as  far  as  their  influence  over  these  Hottentots  may  extend. 

Owing  to  its  situation  so  far  inland,  apparently  there  may  be 
less  facility  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  produce  ot  this  northern 
colony,  than  of  the  Zuureveld :  but  that  an  inland  situation  does 
not  necessarily  prevent  tlie  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  is  proved 
\^y  the  fact  of  some  of  the  richest  Boors  of  the  Cape  Colony 
having  gained  their  affluence  m  that  division  of  the  district  of 
Graaff-Keynet,  called  Sn^euwberg,  or  the  Snow  Mountains. 

The .  nearest  colonial  village  is  Graaff-Reyn^t,  which  is  dajly 
increasing  in  size,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  considerable  town. 
From  this  place  various  necessary  supplies  may  be  obtained. 

The  nearest  sea-port  is  Algoa  bay,  where  a  jutty  is  all  that  is 
required  for  making  landing  safe  and  easy.  Her^  the  emigrants 
would  disembark",  and  faking  a  military  escort  at  Uitemiage, 
would  proceed  by  the  way  of  Graaff-Reynet,  to  the  place  of  their 
destination* 

In  placing  the  proposed  Qritish  settlements  on  the  outside  of 
the  present  Dutch  Colony,  no  ^impediment  as  to  extent  of 
land  need  be  feared,  to  cramp  the  progress  of  their  population : 
^hile  the  Boors  will  gradually,  by  their  increasing  nun^rs,  remie- 
dy  the  errors  which  Uieir  former  governments  conmiitted  in  allow- 
11^  them  to  disperse  so  widely  over  the  territory  they  had  taken 
possession  of.  Emigrants  settling  in  these  British  districts,  would, 
if  they  preferred  it,  have  many  opportunities  of  changing  their 
abode  for  one  in  any  other  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  .soon  as 
(hey  should  have  become  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  Dutch  farm » 
th^rice  of  which  would  be  thought  very  low  by  an  European. 

The  legisbtive  regulations  for  this  colony,  would  be  the  same 
as  for  that  on  the  coast  3  but  a  law  prohibiting  the  settlers  pasMRg 
the  boundary  witl\oiit  special  permission,  would  be  strictly  en- 
forced, in  order  to  prevent  irregularities  which  might  injure  the 
good  understanding  with  the  natives*  The  same  official  persons, 
and  the  same  trades  would  be  indispensable  from  the  moment  of 
its  fir^t  establishment  i  with  the  addition  of  diat  of  a  boat^builder* 
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A  magisMte  provided  with  sufficient  authority^,  woi^d  vautf^  oyeiTi 
dll  its  afiairs.)  and  to  him  would  be  given  the  power  to  red^ofe 
out  of  his  JM.risdix:tion,  all  persons  whose  improper  condujcjt 
might  end^ng^r  the  peace  and  weU-being  of.  the  community*    A; 

gigular  comniunication  with  Cape  Town^  and:  consequently  wit^i 
ngland»  would  be  established  by  post  to  Graaff-Reyn^t ;  whence, 
a,  mail  is  forwarded  on  horseback  by  the  way  of  Uitenfaag^  .^^^^f 
first  and  second  Wednesday  in  each  month.  - 

If  an  English  town  were  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrep,  it 
would  more  than  probably  become  the  metropolis  of  the  interior ; 
and  be  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  trade  and  barter^  by  all  the  Trans- 
gariepine  nations.  It  would  be  the  intermediate  point  of  connect- 
ing the  great  town  of  Litaakun  (Letarkoon)  with  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  it  would  lie  in  the  direct  route  between  them  :  and 
the  peaceable,  friendly,  and  half-civilized  nation  of  the  Bachapins 
(Batjapeens)  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  sort  of  commerce  with  the  Colony,  which  hitherto 
the  great  distance  of  Cape  Town  has  prevented.  They  would 
bring  cattle,  taking  beads,  tobacco,  and  some  other  trifles  in  ex- 
change. Their  country  could  furnish  ivory,  were  it  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  it  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  their  only  mode 
of  conveyance.  But  this  difficulty  might  not,  on  trial,  be  found 
to  be  so  great  as  to  deter  them  from  the  trade.  Thev  might  also 
be  encouraged  to  collect  gum,  which  may  be  obtainea  to  a  large 
amount,  as  the  southern  part  of  this  continent  every  where 
abounds  in  trees  that  yield  it ;  though,  from  the  scarcity  and  value 
of  labor,  it  could  not  repay  the  expense  of  collecting  it  within  the 
Colony.    Whether  gold  dust  be  to  be  found  in  the  extratropical 

Eart  of  Southern  Africa,  remains  to  be  discovered ;  and  the  valua- 
le  productions  of  the  interior  lie  ludden  and  unknown. 
By  the  means  of  this  Garlep  town,  through  its  communication 
with  these  people,  the  Enriish  language  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  Europeans  would  be  diffused  amongst  the  natives  of  the  int^ 
rior ;  am)rding  an  opportunity  of  becotaoing  acquainted  with  a 
portion  of  this  continent,  of  which  much  less  is  known  than  of  its 
northern  half:  and  in  short,  of  vriiich  it  may  be  said,  Europe  ia 
totally  ignorant,  or  very  nearly  so.  A  door  would  thus  be  opened 
for  a  friendly  connection  with  its  inland  inhabitants,  who,  possess- 
ing none  of  those  prqudices  which  prevent  a  cordial  friendship 
between  Christian  and  Mahometan  nations,  would  the  more  rea- 
dily enter  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  British.  And,  on  the 
part  of  our  countrvmen,  it  would  be  required^  only  that  their  deal- 
ugs  be  fair  and  nonorable,  and  that  their  policy  towards  them  be 
}ust  and  firm,  in  order  to  perpetuate  that  acquaintance)  to  the  prop 
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fit  of  both  nations.  Nor  would  the  introducing  amongst  these 
tribes,  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  cirilised  life,  and  the 
benefits  of  a  purer  morality  and  religion,  be  an  unimportant  object 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons  of  our  own  country,  wno  themsqlTes 
know,  and  are  daily  enjoyingi  that  superiority  and  satisfaction 
which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  virtue,  and  of  a  due  deve- 
lopement  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  and  of  the  better 
feeUngs  of  the  human  heart. 
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OF  EDUCATION. 


TO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB. 

Master  Hirtlib, 

I*  I  am  long  since  perswaded,  that  to  say  or  doe  ought  worth 
memory  and  imitation^  no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  mcnrt 
u's,  then  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankinde.  Neverthelesse,  to 
write  now  the  reforming  of  Education,  though  it  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for  the 
want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induc't  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ; 
as  having  my  minde  for  the  present  halfe  diverted  in  the  persu- 
ance  of  some  other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which 
cannot  but  be  a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of 
truth  and  honest  Uvinfi;,  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the 
lawes  of  any  private  friend$hq>  have  preyail'd  with  me  to  divide 
thus  or  transpose  my  former  thoughts,  but  that  I  see  those  aims^ 
those  actions  which  have  won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  per- 
son sent  hither  by  some  good  providence  from  a  farre  country^ 
to  be  the  occasion  and  the  incitement  of  great  good  to  this  Hand. 
And,  as  I  hear,  you  have  obtain'd  the  same  repute  with  men  of 
most  approved  wisdom,  and  some  of  highest  authority  among 
us ;  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which  you  hold  in 
foreigne  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence  which 
you  have  used  in  this  matter,  both  heer  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God'  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway 
of  nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  thinke 
that  so  reputed  and  so  valu'd  as  you  are,  you  would  to  the  forfieit 
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of  your  own  d^cemine  abUhy,  impose  u^n  me  sm  unfift  and  omt 
ponderous  argument^  out  that  the  satisfaction  which  yoti  profease 
to  hare  received  from  those  incidental  discourses  which  in^e  haiee 
wandered  into,  hath  prest  and  almost  constfaifi'd  you  into  a  peiw 
swasion,  that  what  you  require  from  me  in  this  point»  I  neiduet 
ought  nor  can  in  conscience  deferre  beyonde  this  time,  both  of  so 
much  need  at  once*  and  so  much  opportunity  to  trie  what  God 
hath  determined.  I  wil}  not  resist,  therefore^  what  ever  it  ui  , 
either  of  divine  or  humane  obligement  that  you  lay  upon  me,  buC 
will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing4  as  you  isequest  me,  that  vohui«» 
tary  idea^  which  hath  long  ie  silenee  presented  itsel£  to  me,  of  a  . 
better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehension  farre  more  laigey 
and  yet  of  time  farre  shorter,  and  of  attainment  farre  more  cen^ 
tain  then  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Briiefe  I  shall  endeavour  to  be^ 
for  that  which  I  hare  to  say  assuredlv  this  nation  hath  eztretma 
need  should  be  .dQne^ sooner  thaii  spqk'n.  To  tell  you  therefooe 
wjiat  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  autfaafs,  I  shaH 
spare;  and  to  search  what  many  •modern  Jistfsfa's  and  DMdm 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  iadination  Icada 
me  not.  But  if  you  c^n  accept  of  these  few  observations  which 
have  flowr'd  off,  and  are  as.it  were  the  burnishing;  of  many  stUf* 
dious  and  contemplative  yeers,  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of 
religious  and  civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleasM  yoil  so  well  in 
the  relating,  I  here  give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

II.  The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  niin  of  our  first 
parents  by  reffainii^  to  know  God  aright,  aiid  ott.of  that  know^ 
ledge  to  love  himj  to  imitate  him,  to  be  l&e  hiiti,  as  we  may  the 
neerest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vertue,  which,  being  imited 
to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  Up  the  highest  perfection. 
But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  it  selfe 
but  on  sensible  thtn|8F,  npr  arrive  sd  clesurly  to  the  knowled^e^  of 
God  and  things  invisible,  ^s  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visBile 
and  inferior  creature  ;  the  same  method  is  necessarily  to  be.  fol- 
U>w'd  in  all  discreet  teaching.  And  seeing  every  nation  afibrdi 
not  experience,  and  tradition  afiough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  iaijtd 
therefore,  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  language  of  tho»e  people  ^*Iki 
have  at  any  time  been  mo$t  industrious  after  wisdom ;  so  dial 
language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  tldngs  useful  to 
li>e  known.  And  thoi^h  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  ■haw 
^11  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  wotld  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  i^m  as  well  as  the  words  and  kaiconi, 
he  w'dre  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  ae  w^ 
yepman  or  tiR^desman  competently  -wi^e  in  his  mother**  diafect 
only. 
v%i^    HeaeeaffearthemsnymiMkesiwhichhi^em^de  lelf9* 
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tog  generally  90  unpleasing  and  so  insuccessfull ;  firsts  we  do 
amisse  to -spend  seven  or^eight  years^  merely  in  scraping  together 
io  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greeki  as  mient  be  learnt  otherwise 
easily  and  delightfully  in  one  yeer.  And  that  which  casts  our  pro- 
ficiency therein  so  much  behinde,  is  our  time  lost  partly  hi  too  ofte 
klle  vacancies,  given  both  to  schools  and  universities^  partly  in  a 
preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  com- 
pose theams,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest 
judgement,  and  the  finall  work  of  a  head  fill'dby  long  reading  anil 
observing,  \yith  elegant  maxims,  and  copious  invention.  These 
are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  young  striplings,  like  blood  out 
of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit,  besides  the  ill  habit 
which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  thehr  untutored  Anglosisms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not 
to  be  avoided  without  a  well  continued  and  judicious  conversing 
mong  pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste ;  whereas^ 
if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  Certain  forms 
got  into  memory,  they  were  led;  to  the  praxis  thereof  in  some 
cixosenshort  book  lesson'd  throughly  to  them;  they  might  then 
forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  thmgs,  and  arts 
in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into 
their  power. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rationall  and  most  profitable  way  of 
learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  ac- 
count to  God  of  our  youth  spent  nerein,  and  for  the  usual  method 
of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  errour  of  universities,  not 
yet  well  recover'd  from*  the  Scholastick  grosnesse  of  barbarous 
ages,  that,  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easie,  and  those 
be  such  as.  are  most  obvious  to  the  sence,  they  present  their  young 
mmiatriculated  novices  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  Logick  and  Metaphysicks.  So  that  they,  h^vmg 
but  newly  left  those  grammatick  flats  and  shallows,  where  they 
stuck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  con- 
struction, and  now,  on  the  sudden,  transported  under  another  climat 
to  be  tost  and  turmoiied  with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fadomles 
and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversie,  do,  for  the  most  p^rt,  grow 
into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mockt  and  deluded  all  this 
while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected 
worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  j  till  poverty  or  youthfuU  yiears 
call  them  importunately  their  severall  wayes,  and  hasten  them  with 
the  sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
igfK>rantly  zealous  divinity. 

IT.  Some  allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes 
not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
eqofty^  which  was  never  taught  them  but  on  the  promising  and 
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pkasiQg  thoughts  of  litigious  terms^  fat  contentioiily  aad  flowiiig 
fees  %  others  betake  them  ta  state  afiairs^  with  soiiis  so  unptia^ 
cipl'd  in  yertue»  and  true  genetous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court 
shifts  and  tyrannous  aphorismes  fiopear  to  them  the  highest  points 
of  wisdom ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  concientious  slayery^ 
if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  fain'd.  Others,  lastly,  of  a.  more 
ddicious  and  airie  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing  no  better^ 
to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their  daies  in 
feast  and  jollity ;  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course,  of 
all  the^e,  unless  thi?y  were  wifli  more  integrity  undertak'n.  And 
these  are  the  errours,  and  these  are  the  fruits  .of  mispendtng  our 
prime  youth  at  the  schools  and  universities  as  we  do,:.either  in 
learning  meere  words  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  on- 
learnt* 

V.  I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  strait  conduct  you  to  a  hill  side,  whtse 
I  will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of  a  verteous  and  noble  ediw 
cation;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so. smooth^ 
so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious,  souitd&o'n  every 
sidei  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.  I  doubt 
not  but  ye  shall  have  more  adoe  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest 

Jouth,  our  stocks  and  stubbs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
appy  nurture,  then  we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  choisiest  and 
hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sowthisdes  and  bramUtt 
which  is  commoi^ly  set  before  them,  as  .all  the  food  and  enter* 
tainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age*  I  call  therefore 
a  compleate  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  .a  m^n  to  per^ 
form  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the.  offices  both 
private  and  publike  of  peace  and  war.  And  how  all  this  may  be 
done  between  twelve  and  one  and  twenty,  lesse  time  then  is  now 
bestow'd'  in.  pure  trifling  at  Grammar  and  SophisHy,  is  to  be  thus 
ordered.  .  •      /  :      . 

Ti.  First,  to  find  out  a  spatious  house  and  grotod-  about  it  fit 
for  an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  -  fifty,  per- 
sons, whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under 
th6  government  of  one,  who .  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient, 
and  ability  either  to  doe  all,  or  wisely  to  direct,  and  oversee  it 
done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university, 
not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except 
it  be  some  peculiar  colledge  of  law  or  phy sick,  where  they  mean 
to  be  practitioners;  but  as  for  those  generall  studies  which  tal^ 
up  all  our  time  from  Lilly  to  the  commencing,  as  they,  term:  it, 
master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute.  After  mis  pattetn,  as.  maily 
.edifices  niav  be  converted  to  this  use,  as  shall  be  needfuU  in  every 
city  througnout  this  land,  which  would  tend  muoh  to -the  increase 
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^iksmittgand  ckffitjr  every  wlvere.  This  number  leste  ar  mM 
dms  oottccted^  to  the  coinrenieftce  of  a  foot  company,  or  bil^ 
dnngeably  two  tnx)paof  espralry,  should  4iv$de  dieir  dates  y^&SSt 
into  diree  psfts,  as  it  fies  orderly,  their  studies,  their  exercise,  and 
dieirdiet. 

<  TSi.  For  their  studies:  First,  they  shouM  be^  with  the  chief 
fsA  necessary  rules  of  some  good  mmniar,  either  that  now  used', 
or  any  better :  Mid  while  diis  is  doing,  their  q[»eech  is  to  be  fadh- 
ion'd  to  a  distinct  Mid  cleer  pronuntiation,  as  neer  as  may  be  to 
Abe  Italian,  e^ecially  in  ihe  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  b^in^ 
fitre  nordieriy>  doe  not  open  our  nioufhes  in  the  c<dd  air,  wide 
cnoi^  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed  by  all  oth^ 
mttions  to  speak  exceeding  close  and  inward  :  So  that  to  smatter 
Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law  Frencfr. 
Keod:  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefoUest  points  of  grammiar, 
and  wkhall  to  season  them  and  win  them  eaily  to  the  lore  of 
^ertue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  iatteringseducement,  or  rain  priif^ 
^ple  sirise  them -wandering,  some  easie  and  delightfull-  book  of 
educadon  should  be  read  to  tiiem,  whereof  the  Greeks  hare  stpre^ 
as  Csbesy  Mutarchj  and  other  Soeratic  discourses.  But  in  Latih 
we  have  none  of  dsoaue  authofitie  extaint,  except  the  two  or  three 
firat  books  of  Qum^'/fitn,  and  some  select  peeces  elsewhere.  But 
ihere  dte  main  skttl  and  groundwork  m4I1  be,  to  temper  them  such 
Jcctaies  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and 
draisr  them  in  willing  obedience,  enflamM  with  the  study  of  leani- 
jngf^  and  the  admiration  of  vert«e>  stirrM  up  with  high  hopes  tii 
Knng  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  fa- 
mous to  all  ages.  That  they  may  despise  and  scorn  all  their 
chiMish  and  ill  taupht  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberall 
exercises ;  whidi,  he  who  hath  the  art,  and  proper  eloquence  to 
catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  efiectuall  perswasions,  and 
what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  but  chiefly  by 
ins  own  eocampie,  might  in  a  ^ort  apace  gain  them  to  an  there- 
diMe  diligenoeand  courage :  infusing  into  their  young  brests  such 
an  ingenuous  and  ncri^e  ardour,  as  would  not  fail  to  make  many  of 
th^m  renowned  and  matchlesse  men. 

rm.  At  the  sametime,  some  other  hour  of  the  day  might  be 
taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetick,  and  soon  after  the  elements 
of  geometry  even  playing,  as  die  old  manner  was.  After  evening 
repast  till  bed  time,  their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easie 
grounds  of  religion,  and  the  story  of  Scripture. 
.  XX.  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of  Agriculture^  Cato^ 
VarrOj  and  CotummeUa^  for  the  matter  is  most  easie,  and  if  tiie 
language  be  difficult  so  much  the  better;  it  is  not  a  dfffittxity 
aibove  thifflr  yeers.    And  hlnre   will  be  an  occasion  of  inciBng 
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and  paiblMifip  them  hereafter  ta  iMffpvevethe  tiftge  cf  ^tlieir  cowitxy, 
tx>,|rtceser  mt  bad  eeil)  and  to  ramdy  tke  wast  thiit  is  made  ^ 
^ood^;  Asf  diM  wasene  of  H^cffftulM  jmiieet.  Erelralfe  the  a«i> 
.thon  be  readi  whseh  will  eeon  be  wifh  plyiiig  hard  and  daylf^ 
d»y^t:aimat  choose  but  be  masters  of  my  ordinary  prose.  So  diat 
it  will  be  dien  stasonaUe  for  diem  to  kam  in  any  modem  avther 
the  use  of  die  globeSf  aod  all  die  maps  first  wi&  die  irid  oame^, 
.and  dien  with  thfc  new^'Of  they  mif^tbe  then  capable  to  read  any 
compendious  method  of  naturaU  piiilosophy : 

X.  And  at  die  same  time  might  be  entring  into  the  Greek 
.tongue^  after  the  same  maimer  as  was  before  pitescrib'd  in  the 
L^Um ;  wherdiy  die  dsfficuities  of.  grammar  being  soon  overcome^ 
all  .the  histocicali  phyuology  of  AristeUe  and  Thecfjpfma^m  are 
epen^  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution.  The  like 
.aoce89e  will  be  to  ViirwiuSi  to  SeHeeafs  naturall  qaestions,  Co 
Mela,  Ciltus,  PUm^^  or  SoUnus*  And  having  thus  past  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic^  geometrff^  asironomf,  and  geography^  with  a 
graeml  co|iq>act  of  pbysicks,  they  may  descend  in  mathemaiieks  to 
the  instsnmenlall  science  of  trig&nmnetfy,  and  from  thence  to  for- 
tification, an;A»^efi^#,  enginry,  or  navigatioif. 

XI.  And  in  mAurall  philosoj^y  diey  may  proceed  leisurely  from 
the  history  of  metearst  minerals,  plants,  and  •  living  creatures  as 
bxre  as  anatomy.  Then  abo  in  course  might  be  resui  to  ttem  out 
of  some  not  tedious  writer,  the  in^itution  qfphysick  ;  that  they 
.may  know. the  tempers,  the  humours,  the  seasons,  and  how  to 
•manage  a  crudity ;  which,  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  doe,  is 
not  only  a  great  pliysician  to  himselfe  and  to  his  friends,  but  also 
,may  at  some  time  or  pther  saire  an  army  by  this  frugall  and  et- 
pencelesse  meanes  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodKes 
of.  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline, 
.  whidi  is  a  ^great  pitty,  znd  no  lease  a  shame  to  the  commander. 

XIX.  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature  apd  ma- 
diematicks,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  piteore,  as  oft  as 
•shall  be  needfull,  the  faelpfull  experiences  of  hunters,  fowleti, 
fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries  ;  and  in  die  other 
sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anatomistsi  'who,  doubt- 
less, would  be  «eady,>some  for  reward,  and  some  to  favour  such  a 
hopefull  seminary ;  and  this  witl  give  diem  smfh  a  real  tincture 
of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  iorget,  but  dayly  aug- 
'  iment  with  delist.  Then  also  those  poets,  which  are  now  counted 
most  hard,  wiUi>eboth  facile  andpit^s^t,  Orphefts,  Hesiod,  Tke^ 
ocriius,  AratuSf  Neeanderj  Oppian^  Dkmysius :  and  in  Latin, 
Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rurall  part  of  Virgil. 

xtu*  By  dits  time,  yeers  and  good  general  precepts  wiU4iave 
furnidit  Uiem  more  disdncdy  with  that  act  of  reason  w|leh 
in  Ethics  is  called  Proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgement 
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.coQttmpbtt  upon  moral  good  and  cvilL  Thenirin  be  vofrind 
a  speciall  reinfoiceraeat  of  constaot  and  sound  cndodriaati^g  to 
.act  them  right  and  firmi  instructing  them  more  aoqily  in  the 
knowledge  of  vertue  and  the  hatred  of  tice,  while  their  jmuur  and 
pliant  aflFections  are  led  through  all  the  morall  works  of  PkHOf 
JUnopkami  Cicero^  PbUarchf  Laeriiuh  ^^  iiio^it  Locrian  len^ 
nantsj  but  still  to  be  reduc't  in  their  nightward  studies  wherewidi 
they  close  the  dayes  work»  under  the  determinate  sentence  of 
Diwidot  Solamon,  or  the  ETangela  and  ApoddUc  Scriptures. 

xvr.  Being  perfit  in  the  luiowledge  of  personal!  duty^  diey 
voaj  then  begin  the  study  of  economies.  And  either  now  or 
.  before  this  they  may  have  easily  learnt  at  any  odde  hour  the  lU^ 
lion  tongue*  And  soon  afteri  but  with  warinesse  and  good  antiF 
dote*  it  would  be  wholsome  anough  to  let  them  tast  some  dioise 
coipedieSft  Greek,  Latin,  or  lialian;  those  tragedieSf  also,  that 
n^at  of  household  matters,  zsTrachiniaf  jtlcntii^mi  the  like. 

,  XY.  The  next  remove  must  be  to  the  study  of  PcUtict.  To  know 
'  the  ^>eginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  political!  societies }  that  they- 
may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  be  such  poor, 
sliaken,  unceruin  re^s,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience  as  many  of 
our  great  counselbrs  have  lately  shewn  th^nselves,  but  stectfast 
pillars  of  the  state. 

XVI.  After  this  they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law  and 
legal!  justice^  delivered  first,  and  with  best  warrant,  hjMnnj 
and,  as  farre  ,as  li.un^an  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  estoll'd 
remuns  of  Grecian  lawgivers*  Ligcwrgu$f  Sohn,  Zdeucuif  Charcn" 
duSf  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables,  with  their  Jio^ 
tinmn^  and  so  down  to  the  &m;oii  and  common  laws  of  England, 
and  the  statutes. 

XTii.  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may  be  now  under- 
standingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  church 
history,  ancient  and  modem ;  and  ere,  this  time  the  Hebrew  tongue* 
at  a  sec  hour«  might  have  been  gain'd,  that  thf  scriptures  may  be 
wm  read  in  their  own  originall,  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi* 
biUty  to.  adde  the  Chaldey  and  the  Syrian  dialect. 

:aviix.  When  all  these  employments  are  well  conquered,  then 
wiU  the  choice  histories,  heroic  poems,  and  jiUic  tragedies  of  stat- 
iifst  and  most  regal  argument,,  with  all  the  famous  political!  ora-* 
tions,  ofier  themselves,  which,  if  they  were  not  only  read,  but 
feme  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  solemnly  pronounc'd  with 
fight  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them 
eten  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthenes  or  CieerOf  Euripides 
or  Sophocles. 

XXX,  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  diose 
otfanie  arts^  wUch  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicu- 
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ously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  stile  of  lofty,  mean, 
or  lowly.  Logic,  tKerefore,  so  much  as  is  useful!,  is  to  be  referred 
ip  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  coucht  heads  and  topics,  untiU 
itbe  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate 
rhetorick,  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato^AtHstotley  Pkalereus, 
CicerOy  HermogeneSy  Longinut. 

.  XX.  To  which  poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or,  indeed, 
rather  precedent,  as  being  lesse  subtle  and  fine,  but  more  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  prosody  of  a  verse', 
which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotl^s  Poetics^  in 
Horace^  and  the  Italian  Commentaries  of  Castelvetro^  Tasso,  MaZ" 
zonij  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  poem, 
what  of  a  dramatic^  what  of  a  Lyrid  what  decorum  is,  which  is 
the  grand  masterpiece  to  observe.  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rimers  and  play- 
writers  be,  and  shew  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and 
magnificent  use  migh  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  hu- 
xxiaoe  things. 

XXI.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  Parlament  or  counsel!, 
honour  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There 
would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures, 
and  stuiFe  otherwise  wrought,  then  what  we  now  sit  under,  oft 
times  to  as  great  a  triall  of  our  patience  as  any  other  that  they 
preach  to  us. 

XXII.  These  ar^  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our 
gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way 
from  twelve  to  one  and  twenty,  unlesse  they  rely  more  upon  their 
ancestors  dead,  then  upon  themselves  living.  In  which  method- 
icall  Course,  it  is  so  supposed,  they  must  proceed  by  the  steddy' 
pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memorie*s 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  th^ 
rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  untill  they  have  confirmed, 
and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfitcd  knowledge, 
like  the  last  embatteling  of  a  Romane  legion.  Now  will  be 
worthtbe  seeing  what  exerdsea  and  what  recreations  may  best 
agree,  and  become  these  studies. 

THEIR  EXERCISE. 

XXIII.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what 
I  can  guesse  by  reading  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools. 
6i  Pythagora:SyPlatOy  hocrateSy  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out 
of  which  was  bred  up  such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,' 
orators,  historians,  poets,  and  princes  all  over  Greeccy  Italy,  andl 
Asidy  besides  the  flourishing  studies  of  Cj?r^w^,  and  Alexandria; 
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But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them,  and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as 
that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta^  whereas 
that  city  train'd  up  their  youth  most  for  warre,  and  these  in 
their  academies  and  Lycaum^  all  for  the  gown ;  this  institution 
of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate^  shall  be  equally  good,  both 
for  peace  and  warre. 

XXIV.  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and  a  halfe  ere  they  eat  at 
noon  should  be  allow'd  them  for  exercise  and  due  rest  afterwards; 
but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure,  according  as  their 
rising  in  the  morning  shall  h^  early.  The  exercise  which  I  com- 
mend first,  is  their  exact  use  of  their  weapon  \  to  guard  and  to 
strike  safely  with  edge  or  point ;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nim- 
ble, strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make 
them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fear- 
lessecourage,whichbeingtemperedwith  seasonable  lectures  and  pre- 
cepts to  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native 
and  heroic  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardise  of  doing  wrong. 
They  must  be  also  practized  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes  of  wrastling, 
wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to  excell,  as  need  may  often  be 
in  fight  to  tugge,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.  And  this  perhaps  will 
be  anough,  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 

XXV.  The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and 
convenient  rest  before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be 
taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with 
solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  musick  heard  or  learnt,  either  while 
the  skilful  Organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty 
fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artfuU  and  unimaginable 
touches,  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied  cords  of  some  choice 
composer;  sometimes  the  lute,  or  soft  organ  stop,  waiting  on  ele- 
gant voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties,  which,  if 
wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power 
over  dispositions  and  manners,  to  smoth  and  make  them  gentle 
from  rustick  harshnesse,  and  ^stemper*d  passions.  The  like  also 
would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cherish  nature 
in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  mindes  back  to  study  in 
good  tune  and  satisfaction. 

XXVI.  Where  having  follow'd  it  close  under  vigilant  eye  till 
about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are  by  a  sudden  alarm  or 
watch- word,  to  be  caird  out  to  their  military  motions,  under  skte 
or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Romane  wont,  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback,  to  all  the  art  of 
cavalry.  That  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactnesse  and 
dayly  muster,  serv'd  out  the  rudiments  of  their  souldiership  in  all 
the  skill  of  embattailing,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieg- 
ing, and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modem  stnt- 
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tagems,  Taciiks  and  warlike  niaxinis>  they  may  as  it  were  out 
of  a  long  warre  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders 
in  the  service  of  their  country^ 

-XXVII.  They  would  not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fait 
and  hopeful!  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  wise  and  just  disci-^ 
pline  to  shed  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be 
never  so  often  supplied ;  they  would  not  suffer  their  empty  and 
unrecrutible  colonells  of  twenty  men  in  a  company,  to  quaff  out 
or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the  wages  of  a  delusive  list,  and  a* 
miserable  remnant;  yet,  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  overmastered 
with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only  sduldiery  left  about  them, 
or  else  to  complv  with  all  rapines  and  violences.  No,  certainly 
if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  that  belongs  to  good  men  or' 
good  governours,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things. 

XXVIII.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute  ;  besides  these* 
constant  exerciflfes  at  home-,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain- • 
ing  expef ience  to  be  one  from  pleasure  itselfe  abroad  :  In  those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  yeer,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  suUennesse  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and* 
see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. 
I  should  not  therefore  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much 
then  after  two  or  three  yeers  that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds, 
but  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  land  :  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength, 
all  commodities  of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  har- 
bours, and  ports  for  trade.  Sometimes  taking  sea  as  farre  as  to 
our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  in  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  sailing  and  of  sea  fight. 

XXIX.  These  wayes  would  trie  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature*, 
and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch 
it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  it  selfe  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and 
bring  into  fashion  again  those  old  adnfired  vertues  and  excellencies, 
with  farre  more  advantage  now  in  this  puritie  of  Christian  know-  \ 
ledge.  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our' 
hopefuU  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigall  custodies,  and  send 
them  over  back  again  transform'd  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kicshoes* 
But,  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and' 
twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  ex- 
perience, and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be 
such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men  where  they 
passe,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent.  And  perhaps  then  Other  nations  will  be 
glad  to  visit  us  for  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  our  own 
eountry. 
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XXX.  Nowj  kuibff  for  their  diet  there  cannot  be  much  to  say, 
save  only  that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house,  for  much  time 
else  would  be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it 
riiould  be  plainer  heahhfuUj  and  moderate  I  suppose  out  of  contro- 
▼ersie.  Thus  Master  Harilib,  you  hare  a  generall  view  in  writing, 
as  your  desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discourse 
with  you  concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education,  not 
beginning,  as  some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might 
be  worth  many  considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scop^ ; 
many  other  circumstances  also  I.  could  have  mentioned,  but  this 
tp  sttbh  ashave.  the  woipth  in  them  to  make  triall,  for  light  and 
direction  may  be  anough.  Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow 
for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that  counts  himselfe  a  teacher,  but  will 
require  sinews  almost  equal  to  those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses, 
yet  I. am  with  all  perswaded  that  it  may  prove  much  moreeasie 
in  tl^  assay,  then  it  now  seems  at  distance,  and  much  more;  il^ 
lustrious :  Howbeit  not  more  difficult  then  I  imagine,  and  that 
imagination  presents  roe  with  nothing  but  very  happy  and  veiry, 
possible  according  to  best  wishes  ( if  God  have  so  decreed^  aod  this 
age  have  spirit  and  capacity  anough  to  apprehend* 


•  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION, 

Mart patlkularhfitaended for  Studetds  in  Lam  and  Students  in 

Medicine. 


Lothian  Street^  Edinburgh^  No.  18. 

From  an  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
above  plan,  and  in  pious  reverence  of  its  immortal  author,  whose 
▼ery  orthography  has  been  carefully  observed,  an  humble  indivi- 
4u^  has  attempted  to  carry  some  parts  of  this  idea  into  execution  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  Firsts  A  house  has  been  taken  close  to  the 
College  in  Lothian  Street,  and  a  manciple  engaged,  so  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  meals  together  whenever 
they,  please,  and  of  being  served  as  reasonably  as  they  can  be  at 
any  other  place  in  this  town,  and  where,  besides  dinifig  together, 
in  the  Hall,  the  students  may  have  access  to  the  Common  room  at 
all  times.  As  an  Acad^K^al  Institution  ought  to  embrace  as 
many  parts  of  edupatipn  as  possible,  the  first  masters  in  the  diflfe- 
fent  professions  have  been  engaged^  and  the  students  wiU  have 
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an  oppdrtunity  «f  attending  any  of  the  following  classes  they  think 
proper: 

Ist,  Electricity,  Animal  Chemistry,  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy. 

The  hour  fixed  for  this  class  is  from  two  to  three  o'clock,  and 
it  is  so  conducted  (adopting  Milton's  idea,  lit.)  that  the  studem 
may  at  the  same  time  be  made  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages,  and  that  by  ear^  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  follow  and  understand  them  ^hen  they  are  either  read  or 
spoken,  which  the  very  best  scholars  who  have  only  learned  thetfb 
languages  by  the  eyey  are  generally  unable  to  do. 

Thus,  Electricity  is  taught  in  the  following  manner: 

As  much  as  is  considered  useful  of  Dr.  Giibert*s  Latin  work, 
De  Magnetd  which  first  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
men  of  science  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  is  read  m  Latin^ 
and  then  translated  word  by  word.  Then  as  much  as  is  thought 
useful  of  Beccaria,  who  has  given  us  a  most  clear  and  beautiful 
account  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Theory ;  and  says  to  him  in  a  letter 
prefixed  to  this  elegant  work,  <<  Cosi  a  voi  6  dato  di  illuminare  la 
mente  dell' .  uomo  con  i  principii  della  nuova  elettripa  scienza,  di 
rassicurare  1'  animo  dall'  orrore  de'  fulmini  co'  conduttori  vostri,  e 
di  addolcirne  i  sensi  con  patetica  suavissima  musica." 

Upon  the  subject  of  animal  electricity: 

The  discoveries  of  Galvani,  btit  particularly  of  Volta,  are  given 
iti  the  satae  manner  and  is  much  as  possible  in  the  very  words  ctf 
the  origihal  authoirsi  and  their  experiments  repeated,  together  wiih 
those  of  Aldini-,  this  beinig  considered  the  best  and  most  logical 
way  of  teaching  any  sciehce,  because  the  student  then  becomes 
acquaihied  with  the  discoverer's  Whole  process  of  reasoning. 

lypon  animal  chemistry,  the  doctrines  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauque- 
Jin,  Scheele;  Bergman,  and  BarthoUet,  and  particularly  of  Lavoisier 
in  his  beautiful  analysis  of  the  atmospheric  air,  .are  given  in  theit 
own  words,  and  their  experiments  exhibited. 

Upon  the  subject  of  mechanifcs,  as  much  is  rfead  of  Dr.  KeiU's 
Tfifroductid  ad  Peram  Physicdm  as  is  thought  useful  in  giving  k 
classical  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  experimental  philosophj^, 
!t  cbntains  the  substance  of  lectures  read  at  the  University  of 
Oxfotd  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is  well  wordi 
being  tfead  hy  every  student  who  wishes  to  get  a  well-groundeft 
knowledge  of  these  studies,  without  neglecting  the  improvements 
bf  the  present  day>  to  which  the  explanations  and  apparatus  at  this 
cliiss  are  brought  down^ 

The  conclusions  of  Galileo  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmospherif, 
tit.  are  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  a  sin^tilat,  coititidence,  thsit 
it  the  f  ery  timfe  Lotd  Bacon  wd  Writing  upon  deduclfi^  tortctesioitu 
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from  fadts  and  observations  properly  and  carefully  made,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  inductive  philosophy,  Galileo  was  actually  putting  it 
in  practice  in  Italy }  and  thrice  has  Milton  mentioned  him.  "I 
Could  recount  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  other  countries  when 
I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  for  that  honour  I  had,  and  bin 
counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom, 
as  they  supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but 
bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which  lerning  amongst  ihem  was 
brought.;  that  this  was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Italian 
wits;  that  nothing  had  there  been  written  now  these  many  years 
but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo^  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition." 


-**  The  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb, 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top-of  Fesolc, 
^Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 


^  As  when  by  night  the  glass 


Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 
Imagined  land  and  regions  in  the  moon.*' 

The  mechanical  powers  are  shewn  and  explained,  and  made 
clear  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  persons  of  all  descriptions,  such  as 
the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axis,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge,  the  screw,  &c.  "  Parents,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
to  whom  as  well  as  to  his  daughter  the  public  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, <<  are  anxious  that  children  should  be  conversant  with  me- 
chanics, and  with  what  are  called  the  mechanical  powers.  Cer- 
tainly no  species  of  knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  youth,  and  yet  it  seldom  forms  a  part  of  early  instruc- 
tion. 

«*  Every  body  talks  of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  but 
most  people  perceive  that  the  notions  which  they  have  of  their 
respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory  and  indistinct;  and  many  endea- 
vour, at  a  late  period  of  life,  to  acquire  a  scientific  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  implements  that  are 
in  every  body's  hands,  or  that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  daily 
occupations  of  mankind." 

And  again,  "  Ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  any  science  is 
taught  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its  being  suddenly  acquired.  Besides 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must  have  an 
instantatieous  idea  excited  in  our  minds  whenever  they  are  repeated; 
and  as  this  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  it  is  impossible  that 
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philosophical  lectures  can  be  of  much  servicci  to  those  who  are  not 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  in  which  they 
are  delivered." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  point  is  made  in  this  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding classes  to  give  the  etymology  and  true  meaning  of  every 
technical  word  that  is  emjjloyed. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Optics,  the  class  will  be  introduced  to  Sir^ 
Isaac  Newton's  Principia,   and   the  explanation  of  light,  colors,^ 
mirrors,  vision,  the  telescope,  microscope,  burning  glass,  camera 
obscura,  &c,  are  highly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  fee  to  this  class  for  a  course  of  three  months,  (every  day 
except  Saturday)  is  one  guinea. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE,  &c. 

2.  From  three  to  four  every  day,  the  rudiments,  pronunciation 
and  affinities  of  the  Greek,  Gothic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  and  English  languages,  are  taught  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  student  may  shortly  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  any  of  these  languages  to  complete  himself 
in  them  without  any  further  assistance  from  masters.  In  this  class 
will  also  be  taught  all  that  is  known  upon  general  grammar,  or 
the  Philosophy  of  Language.  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced,  because  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  English,  the  German,  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Latin,  and 
because  they  have  been  recommended  by  an  eminent  philologist, 
(the  author  of  Exta.  nrefoevra)  in  the  following  words,  "  I  presume 
my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Greek,  which  are  unfortunately  the  boundaries  of  an  English  scho- 
lar's' acquisition.  On  this  supposition  a  friend  of  mine  lamented 
that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I  had  not  confined  myself  to 
the  common  English  character  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
derivations. 

*<  In  the  present  publication  I  should  undoubtedly  have  conformed 
to  his  wishes  if  I  had  not  imagined  that  by  inserting  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  characters  in  this  place,  I  might  possibly  allure 
some  of  my  readers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those  characters, . 
by  an  application  of  them  to  the  few  words  of  these  languages 
which  are  here  introduced,  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  their  better 
acquaintance  with  the  parent  language,  which  ought  long  ago  to 
'  have  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  my  present  inquiry  will  be, 
tofcLcilitate  and  abridge  the  tedious  and  mistaken  method  of  instruct 
ticn  which  has  too  long  continned  in  our  seminaries^  the  time  which 
is  at  present  allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek  being  amply  sufficient 
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/or  the  acquirement  also  of  French,.  Italian,  Anglo-S?ixon^  Dutch, 
German,  Danish,  and  Swedish  5  which  will  not  seem  at  all  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  considered  that  the  five  last  mentioned  ^toge- 
geth^r  with  the  English),  are  little  more  than  different  dialects  of 
one  and  the  same  language.*'  This  authority,  pr9ceeding  as  it 
does  from  so  celebrated  an  English  scholar,  who  was  himself  bred 
up  at  Westminster  and  at  Eaton,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  is  complete;  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended M.  Dufief  s  system,  which,  with  all  its  imputed  faults,  has 
much  greater  merit  than  has  been  allowed  it,  together  with  his 
decided  opinion  of  its  applicability  to  the  dead  languages,  may 
justify  this  attempt,  and  particularly  as  all  short  cuts  to  knowledge, 
all  mechanical  systems  of  grinding,  all  parrot-learning,  are  utterly 
disclaimed  at  tfus  institution.  Besides  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged benefits  of  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  analytical  process 
in^cquiring  languages;  it  is  hoped  that,  by  combining  these  in- 
structions with  what  little  is  known  to  us  upon  the  highest  of  all 
subjects,  the  philosophy  of  language,  such  a  class  may  prove  useful 
to  the  students  at  this  university ;  for  it  has  been  truly  said  by  the 
same  great  authority,  that  <<  language  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  op.e, 
iirhose  influence  extends  oyer  all  the  others,  and  in  whigh»  fip9l}y» 
all  science  whatever  must  centre.** 

The  fee  to  this  class  is  one  guinea,  for  a  course  of  three 
x^onths. 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL  LOGIC. 

S.  From  four  to  five  o'clock  a  course  of  legal  and  medical  logic 
will  be  taught,  vith  a  view  to  make  the  study  of  law  and  medi- 
cine a  part  of  g^eneral  education,  as  recpmmended  by  Milton.  (x|. 

XVI-) 

^  In  this  class  logic  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  language  wijl 
be  applied  to  law.  The  principles  and  foundation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  England  will  be  taught  and  compared  with  tliose 
of  Scotland,  of  the  North  American  States,  and  of  France.  In 
order  to.  make  the  student  familiar  at  the  same  time  with  Latin  and 
French  by  ear,  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  when  either  of  these 
languages  are  read  or  spoken,  the  authorities  will  be  read  either  in 
Latin  or  French,  and  then  translated  word  by  word :  those  in  Latin 
are  taken  under  each  head  either  from  Bracton,  Fleta,  Fortescue, 
Buchanan,  or  Cowell;  those  in  French  are  taken  from  Montesquieu, 
the  co4e  Napoleon  and  Lanjuinais.  In  the  summing  up  of  each 
h.eijid^  the-modern  doctrines  are  given  where  they  differ  from  t^e 
?nwnt  kwi  the  abuse  of  law  is  pointed  outj>  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  fpllpw  the  ^dvice  given  by  Bp^cton^  4e  Jure  ^iber^j  Ht 
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rudes  eMtiantm^  subiiles^  subtiUs  subtiltorest  et  homines  mali  effiei" 
antur  ooni,  et  boni  meliores  turn  m^td  panarum^  turn  exhortaHone 
prcmiorum. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  law  as  a  science^  it  is  divided  into 
the  four  following  classes: 

1.  Constitutional  law. 

2.  Criminal  law. 
8.  Property  law. 

4.  International  law. 

The  rules  of  evidence  are  gi^v^n,  and  also  the  etymdogy  of 
every  important  word  that  has  been«  or  that  can  be  traced  to  a 
plain  meaning,  so  that  its  real  force  aiay  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  same  plan  as  to  mediciney  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane's  late  work  on  Medical  Logic  wiU  be  examined ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  Good's  Nosology,  will  be  pursued.  The  principal 
authorities  quoted  in  Latin  under  each  head  are  Celsus,  Sydenham, 
Heberden,  Blumenback,  and  Gregory;  and  in  French,  Bichat^ 
Cuvier,  and  Pinel- 

In  the  summing  up  of  each  head  the  leading  doctrines  of  Cullen, 
Munro,  Baillie,  Curry,  Parry,  Beddoes,  Briee,  Hamilton,  Abernethy, 
Clutterbuck,  Bateman,  Scudampre,  Johnson,  Armstrong,  Percivaly 
and  the  Dublin  school  are  given*  Thus,  as  the  diseases  affecting 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  coilatitious  viscera  form  the  two  orders 
of  Good's  first  class ;  therefore  the  authorities  from  Bichat  and 
Cuvier  upon  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  are  read  first;  then  those 
upon  the  physiology  are  read  from  Blumenback  or  Gregory's 
Conspectus,  ^^  de  cpnfioctione  alifnefiiorum  r  then  those  upon  the 
pathology  from  Pinel,  vho  is  as  excellent  in  his' pathological  de- 
scription, as  he  is  feeble  in  his  practice;  then  the  authorities  upon 
the  treatment  and  remedies  of  die  diseases  to  which  such  parts  are 
liable,  are  read  from  Celsus,  Sydenham,  Heberden,  and  Gregory 
de  remediiSi  8cc,  together  with  the  present  navy  and  army  practice, 
and  with  the  etymology  of  every  technical  word,  shewing  at  what 
periodp  and  by  what  authority  the  word  was  introduced,  so  that 
*^  in  these  days  of  technical  and  learned,  afiectation"  the  value  of 
ev^ry  word  may  be  clearly  known,  and  by  pointing  out  the  ab^se 
of  m^diciine,  and  the  present  defective  terminology,  to  assist  in 
heading  up  to  contempt  all  manner  of  quackery  in  or  out  of  the 
profession.  The  advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with  L^tin  by 
fqr  nnist  be  obvious  to  students  at  a  University ,  where  all  the  ex- 
aii^nations  for  graduation  are  conducted  in  Latin,  althougli  n«ne 
of  the  previous  lectures  are  delivered  in  that  language. 
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The  fee  to  this  class,  for  a  course  of  three  months,  is  one 
guinea. 

The  other  classes  (every  day  except  Saturday,  when  not  men- 
tioned to  the  contrary,)  and  for  which  the  hours  will  not  be  fixed 
till  the  classes  are  formed,  are 

Terms  fur  a  Course 
of  Three  Moriihs. 
£.    S.    d. 

1.  The  higher  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,        -         2     2     0 

2.  The  Hebrew  language,  -  -         1     1     0 
S.  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Persic,  and  Arabic,        2     2     0 

4.  An  opportunity  of  extensive  medical  practice 
among  the  poor,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  an 
experienced  practitioner.  The  medical  students 
are  divided  into  classes  of  five  or  six,  according  to 
their  standing  in  the  University,  or  knowledge  of 
their  profession;  and  each  class  accompanies  a 
gentleman  of  skill  and  experience  in  his  profession 
to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  while  he  is  mak- 
ing his  inquiries,  they  stand  by  and  observe;  and 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  write  his  prescription,  they 
take,  out  their  note-books  and  pencil  and  write 
down  what  each  would  prescribe;  and  nothing 
more  passes  before  the  patient;  but,  in  their  way 
to  the  next  patient,  he  looks  over  and  corrects  each 
student's  prescription,  examines  him  as  to  his  opi- 
nion of  the  disease,  and  gives  the  reasons  of  his 
own  practice.  Whenever  any  anomalous  or  extra- 
ordinary case  occurs,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  gentle- 
man to  report  it,  so  that  it  may  be  read  to  all  the 
members  of  the  uistitution,  -  -        2     2     0 

5.  Medical  examinations  in  Latin,  three  hours  in 
the  week,  upon  the  subjects  which  the  students 

have  been  attending  to  in  the  University,  1     1     0 

6.  Dissections  of  the  lower  animals,  and  veterinary 

art,  .  -  -  .110 

7.  The  lower  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  -         110 

8.  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  German,  -         2    2     0 

9.  Astronomy  and  Geometry,  -  .110 

10.  Painting,  three  hours  in  tne  week,  -        2     2     0 

11.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  three  hours  in 

the  week,        -  -  -  .220 

12.  Fencing,       -  -  -  -        2    2     0 
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The  idea  of  this  plan  was  first  suggested  by  observing  that, 
from  the  want  of  endowments,  the  students  in  general  at  this 
Umversity  have  no  person  to  advise  or  superintend  them  in  their 
studies;  and,  by  knowing  the  great  benefit  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  young  men  in  quest  of  knowledge  associating  together; 
conversation  being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
information.  An  opportunity  is  also  ajBfbrded  of  forming  acquaint* 
ances  much  superior,  and,  in  every  respect,  more  agreeable,  than 
students  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  tavern ;  for  none  but  members 
of  the  Institution  will  be  admitted  to  the  dinners.  Bebides,  a 
.pertain  degree  of  polish  and  good  manners,  which  a  collision  of 
gentlemen  never  fails  to  produce,  whether  in  the  army,  navy,  or  at 
College,  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  a  young  man  in  every  situation 
he  may  be  in  through  life. 

The  motto  which  William  of  Wickham  (the  illustrious  and  munifi- 
cent founder  of  Winchester  College  and  of  New  College,  Oxford,) 
had  engraven  orer  the  gateway  of  his  Colleges  was,  «  Manners 
^  maketh  Man/'  In  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  the  education 
of  young  men  for  honourable  professions,  that  the  plan  might  not 
entirely  depend  upon  any  single  judgment,  the  following  letters 
have  passed  upon  the  subject : 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Dr.  Barclay,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh^  July  31,  JI818. 

Dear  Sir,— You  will  oblige  me  by  looking  over  the  inclosed 
Prospectus,  and  giving  me  your  candid  opinion  upon  it.  I  have 
long  thought  that  such  a  plan  might  be  particularly  useful  to  my 
own  countrymen  of  the  south,  who  attend  this  University,  and 
perhaps  not  less  so  to  such  of  your  countrymen  as  do  not  hold 
our  English  Universities  in  greater  disesteem  than,  with  all  their 
faults,  they  deserve  to  be:  for  faults  they  have,  and  great  onesj  but 
the  greatest  of  their  faults  is  that  of  neglecting  to  push  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  to  such  an  extent  as  their  wealthy  and  splendid 
endowments  enable  them  to  do. 

If  you  should  happen  to  approve  the  plan,  I  should  consider  it 
as  contributing  highly  to  its  honour  and  utility  if  your  valuable  and 
important  vocations  would  permit  you  to  preside  once  a  fortnight 
during  each  Course  of  the  proposed  Lectures  at  the  examinations. 

Besides  the  system  of  College  education  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
spectus, I  propose  to  have  a  class  expressly  for  reading  such  parts 
of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  in  the  original  language, 
as  may  be  of  most  use  to  the  students. 

By  sitch  a  course,  a  taste  mzjhe  given  not  merely  for  the  6r«tk 
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language,  useful  as  that  is  to  men  of  science ;  but  a  much  higher 
object  may  be  attained,  that  of  ginng  the  students  k  correct  notioii 
of  reasoning,  and  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  genuine  works 
of  a  philosopher,  who  was  master  of  all  the  learning  of  his  age, 
and  who  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  acumen,  as  to 
encourage  hopes  of  .high  promise  from  the  right  use  of  human 
understanding.-^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear  Sir,  with  great 
t^steem,  your  fai^ul  Servant  and  Pupil, 

William  ScotV. 

SEdifihUrgh,  August  1,  1818. 

Mt  Dbah  Sir,*-»I  have  read  your  Prospectus;  tiiink  well  of 
your  plan;  and  if  the  students  will  see  it  as  I  do,  I  am  fully  c<m- 
rinced  diat  it  would  be  attended  with  many  advahcagesv  not  only 
to  themselves,  but,  if  it  were  executed  with  ability  and  ^eal,  be  the 
happy  means  of  diffusing  a  spirit  that  would  add  to  tbe  litstr6  t>f 
our  University.     With  esteem,  I  am>  My  Dear  Sir,  youV's  truly^ 

John  Barclay. 

To  William  ScM^  Esq.  ^fParton. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Mr.  Clerk,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh f  August  4,  1818. 

Dear  Sir,-— Give  ftie  leave  to  request  the  favour  of  ydur  atten- 
Ibn  to  die  inclosed  papers,  that,  if  the  plan  should  ttadly  hieet 
«iridb  your  approbation^  my  Prospectus  may  obtaih  the  sanction  of 
«  name  which  itattds  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Bar  of  Scdtbmd, 
but  in  the  highest  repute  both  in  England  atd  Scotland  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  man. 

Having  been  compelled^  as  you  know,  iii  eoneequente  of  tn 
itsiforeseen  and  protracted  law  suit  in  this  country,  of  gre»t  iiii{knrtw 
ance,  to  quit  my  own  profession  at  the  English  Bar,  I  have  SfOt 
relinquished  the  ambition  of  being  useful.  And  although  the  stody 
of  medicine,  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  of  niy  attention^  is  ifast 
in  which  this  University  is  chiefly  celebrated,  I  hfcte  known  lAfeny 
of  my  own  countrymen  selid  their  sdns  hitheir  Oak  a  year  or  twot, 
meaning,  nevertheless,  diat  they  should  practise 'the  law  in  Ingi- 
land;  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  place  irbere  lectures  upon  the 
civil  law  are  given  witli  so  much  paihs  ind  ability. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  medicine^  atid  pflttieift- 
hrly  of  anatomy  and  dsemistry,  is  useful  to  aA  adcompifthtd 
advocate,  is  certain,  because  his  attaiflttieiite  oaimot  be  too  esctets- 
ivre%  aoid  that  i  knowledge  of  the  eloscliess  of  our  reasdniiig/  and 
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of  our  attention  to  evidence,  must  be  useful  in  a  Ugh  d^ee  to  a 
physician^  I  have  seen  enough  df  that  profession  to  make  me 
equally  confident.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think,  that  a  place 
vrhere  these  professions  may  be  studied  in  community,  might  con- 
tribute much  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

You  will  observe  that  I  propose  to  compare  the  laws  of  Scotland 
with  the  laws  of  England,  so  as  to  shew  wherein  they  agree  and 
wherein  they  difter.  And  as  a  man  commonly  understands  one 
language  better  by  learning  another,  Sb  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
student  will  understand  the  law  of  his  own  country  the  better  for 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  other^  and  particularly 
since  trial  by  jury  has  begun  (for  it  has  only  begun)  to  be  common 
to  both. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  department,  I. consider  it  a  great 
honour  that  a  man  of  such  extensive  learning  and  science  as  Dr. 
Barday  has  agreed  to  {>reaide  at  the  examinations  of  the  students; 
Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  with  the  greater  esteem  and  gratitude,  your 
faithful  Servant, 

William  Scott. 

Edinburgh^  August  6,  181 8. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  your  plan  should  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Students  in  the  profession  of  law-and  medicine. 

It  seems  to  afford  by  far  the  best  means  of  enabling  the  student 
of  law  to  inform  himself  upon  important  subjects  which  frequently 
occur  in  his  professional  practice,  and  at  the.  same  time  to  aflbrd 
coocrespoiiding  advantages  to  the.studeot  of  medicinet 

I  have  no  doubt  thai  your  proposed,  comparison  of  the  laws«  of 
Scotland  with  the  law  of  England-  will  be  veiry  instructive  and 
li^eful  to  the  lawyers  of  both  countries. 

ASil  think  that  you.  are  perfectly  well  qualified  for  the  duty  you 
pfopeia^/  for  yourself  int  the  e^cecution  of  the  p^an,  so  I.  wish  you  all 
flwrnnerof  success  in  it.  And  I  jremaia^  Dear  Sir,  with  much 
regard,'  your  real  humble  servant, 

JoHH  Cl«&K. 

ToWmimScattiE^ 

Copy  o£  a  laET^rER  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillt,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh^  August  18,  1818. 

J^4R  S^R^-^Thehighf^stlmationinwhich  your  name  is  everywhere 
^%\Af,  grpw^»g^up,  i^$riti  has  dqnei  lil^  aaoak,  in  the  public  opinix>n> 
must'  give  it^^eat  weight  in  any  matter,  to. which  its.saQCtion  i% 
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pt€a  ;  and  more  particularly  where  your  ow  nprofession,  of  which 
fabsit  imndiaj  you  are  avowedlv  at  the  head,  is  in  any  degree 
concerned.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  also  ^at  nothing  would 
induce  you  to  countenance  a  scheme  for  the  education  of  young 
men  if  your  own  mind  did  not  approve  it,  I  venture  to  send  you 
the  inclosed  Prospectus  and  letters^  and  to  request  the  favour  of 
your  atftcsition  to  them. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  among  southern  scholars  to  look  down 
open  the  learning  of  this  University  \  but  the  reputation  it  has 
reached  in  medicine,  and  the  prodigious  mass  of  useful  edu- 
cation which  is  annually  given  in  this  place,  without  any  wealthy 
endowments,  or  any  endowments  worth  speaking  of,  may 
well  put  our  rich  Universities  to  the  blush.  And  with  respect  to 
our  profession,  I  think  no  man  that  is  acquainted  with  the  plead-^ 
ings  of  Clerk  and  Cranstoun,  will  consider  an  educatioa  at  Qzf*' 
ford  or  Cambridge  indispensable  to  that  of  the  most  profound, 
hi|^  minded,  and  accomplished  lawyer.  But  though  I  have 
seen  enough  to  do  away  with  early  prejudices,  my  veneration  for. 
a  classical  education,  which  is  too  exclusively  pursued  at  Oxford, 
and  too  much  neglected  here,  and  which  is  always  of  the  greatest 
value  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  acquisitions  of  science, 
makes  me  also  see  many  defects  in  the  higher  parts  of  education  in 
this  place. 

That  the  plan  which  I  have  devised,  or  any  other  short  of  equal 
means,  would  make  Edinburgh  what  Oxford  might  and  ought  to 
be,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine ;  but  by  a  proper  attention  to 
classical  learning,  and  by  that  best  part  of  a  college  education,  the 
living  and  studying  together,  and  the  opportunity  of  frequent 
private  examinations,  conducted  with  a  view  to  improvement  and 
information,  and. not  to  embarrassment  and  exposure,  some  of  the 
defects  I  observe  here  may  be  obviated ;  and  I  am  sanguine  in 
thinking,  that  the  plan  I  have  suggested  will  be  beneficial  to  others, 
however  little  it  may  benefit  myself ;  but  I  feel  that  the  greatest 
chance  it  can  have  of  success  at  first,  must  depends  upon  the 
countenance  and  approbation  it  may  receive  from  the  wise  and 
good,  among  whom  your  name  stands  so  high  and  prominent. — I 
remain.  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  your  sincere  and  faithful 
servant, 

William  Scott. 

August  SO,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  Prospectus  very  attentively  j  but 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  very  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  of  its 
merits  or  its  probable  sucoess. 
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Such  an  establishment  seems  to  promise  in  some  respects  great 
adyantages ;  but  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  these  advantages, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
possess.  The  part  of  the  plan  upon  which  I  ought  to  be  best  able 
to  judge,  is  that  by  which  you  propose  to  combine  the  study  of 
Scotch  and  of  English  Law.  It  is  that,  however,  upon  which  I 
confess  that  I  entertain  a  good  deal  of  doubt.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  the  study  of  one  of  these  sciences  much  assists  the  other ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  generally  found  that  the  notions  ac- 
quired in  the  one,  tend  to  confound  and  mislead  the  student  of  the 
other.  If,  indeed,  a  man  could  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  both 
of  Scotch  and  English  law,  it  would  certainly  afford  him  very 
great  advantages  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  a  sacrifice 
of  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  What  has  lately 
passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  affords  a  very  strong  illustration  of 
the  risk  a  man  runs  of  being  grossly  misled  by  applying  to  the  law 
of  Scotland  notions  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  study  of 
English  law.  In  all  this,  however,  I  may  be  greatly  mistaken ; 
and  as  you  think  differently,  it  is  probable  that  I  am  j  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  do  very  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  meet  with  success 
in  the  establishment. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly,  your's, 

Samubl  RoMIlXT, 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  to  Lord  Erskine,  and  his  Answer. 

Edinburgh  J  August  18,  1818. 

My  Dear  Lord, — I  cannot  give  out  the  inclosed  prospectus, 
upon  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  the  education  of  young 
men  for  our  profession,  without  being  anxious  to  have  your  Lord- 
ship's approbation  of  it,  and  the  countenance  of  your  name  as  to 
my  being  qualified  to  give  students  some  notion  of  the  laws  of 
England  j  particularly  when  I  look  back  to  the  intimacy  I  had  the^ 
honour  of  enjoying  with  you  at  the  bar,  and  the  delight  and  edifica-. 
tion  with  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  splendid  orations  which  are  now  before  the  public, 
and  also  to  the  greater  part  of  those  animated  and  brilliant  displays 
of  learning,  genius,  and  courage,  which  were  never  recorded,  and. 
which  can  only  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
them; 

III  teaching  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  my  country,  I  will 
look  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  go  straight  for- 
ward to  the  truth,  without  being  afiraid,  "  lest  it  should  sting  me  ;" 
and  I  will  not  fail  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  student  those 
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glorious  laws  and  principles  that  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
the  books,  and  shew  how  these,  and  these  only,  Were  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  happiness  and  renown  of  England.     Believe  me,  • 
my  dear  Lord,  widi  the  most  pleasing  remembrance  of  you,  your 
Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

William  Scoi*t. 

Dbar  Scott, — Tbu  must  no  doubt  have  been  much  surprised 
at  receiving  no  answer  to  your  most  kind  and  friendly  letter,  mde- 
pendently  of  the  subject  ot  it,  which  entitled  it  to  great  considera- 
tion even  from  a  stranger.  'The  truth  is,  that  though  it  is  dated 
the  18th  of  August,  i  never  saw  it  till  this  moment  when  I  am 
writing  to  you  ;  having  found  it  by  accident  amongst  a  bundle  of 
papers  which  had  been  stnt  from  London  when  I  was  not  here, 
and. put  aside  as  having  been  read. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  John  Clerk,  who  is  a  great  authority  wherever 
he  is  known,  and  he  is  well  known  here,  that  the  comparison  you 
propose  between  the  laws  of  England  and  of  my  native  country 
must  be  obviously  useful  to  both  i  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  qua- 
lifications to  render  it  eminently  so,  from  your  education,  ability, 
and  knowledge,  and  your  indefatigable  attention  to  every  thing 
you  undertake. 

The  authenticity  of  the  speeches  you  so  partially  allude  to  in  ^ 
your  letter,  you  will  soon  bef  otie  of  the  few  judges  of  yourself; 
as  those  who  heard  them  are  every  day  falling  into  tne  grave, 
where  1 1  myself,  brfore  it  is  long,  must  follow  them.  They  were 
collected  together,  and  thejr  publication  suggested,  by  my  excellent 
friend  Robert  Fergusson,  who  is  now  receiving  the  just  recom- 
pence  of  his  talents  in  India,  not^through  favour,  but  by  the  inde- 
pendent exertion  of  them. 

It  has  given  me  great  sMsfaction  to  find  that  all  the  five  volumes 
h^e  beea  repuUished'iir  the  Umced  States,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  the  Professors  and  Students  of  Law  in  the 
different  states  of  that  Umon,  which  I  pray  God  may  be  as  immor- 
tal as  Washington* 

My  reason  for  this  satisfaction  is,  bet:ause,  toiikout  any  merit  of 
mine^  the  occasions  of  many  of  the  speeches  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  countries  that  are  free,  and  whose  inhabitants  resolve 
tcy  continue  so.  Believe  me  to  be,  Dear-  Scott,  -  your's,  very  sin- 
cerely, 

William  Scott,  Esquire.  ErsKine. 

Buchan  Hill  near  Craideyi  Sussex^ 
September  15,  1818. 
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P.  S.  I  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  Prospectus  which  I  received 
with  yoUr  letter. 

However  grateful  the  author  of  this,  plan  must  feel  towards  th« 
individuals  who  have  thus  honoured  him^  he  says  with  Mr.  Lock^, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  immortal  essay  to  Lord  Pembroke :  «  No 
names,  however  great/ can  cover  the  fault  of  authors  ;  but  there 
being  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced 
hearing,  such  names  may  perhaps  procure  that  at  least  jfor  this 
^tlempt." 

The  plan,  however,  has  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficultief, 
prejudices,  and  falsehoods  that  never  fail  to  attend  any  thing  that 
has  even  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  and  how  little  thi^  design 
deserves  the  heinous  charge  of  novelty,  will  be  shewn  presently 
upon  the  very  highest  authority,  no  less  than  that  of  the  patrons 
of  the  University.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  the  ridicule  of  the 
literary  Merry-andrews  of  this  Modem  Athens^  who,  with  equal 
good  taste,  might  have  made  the  infirmary,  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  a)id  dumb,  or  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  the  then>e  of  their 
buffoonery }  but  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  vent  their  party  venom  against  such  a  mati  a$ 
Lord  Erskine,  in  consequence  of  his  most  full,  kind,  and  handsome 
letter  above  given,  by  publishing  a  garbled  correspondence^  to 
wit^  his  answer  without  the  letter  that  gave  occasion  to  it,  and 
then  by  charging  him  with  indelicacy^  notwithstanding  what  be 
had  said  in  the  first  part  of  his  letter,  for  deferring  the  only  thing 
that  he  was  asked  for  to  a  postscript,  is  disgraceful  to  literary  pen* 
But  in  accusing  Lord  Erskine  of  indelicacy ^  they  have  shewn  an 
]pu>rance  of  the  world,  that  scraps  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  so  per«- 
ftctiy  intelligible  to  their  modern  Athens,  will  not  excuse.^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  distinguished  by  elegant  manners,  )»y 
the  highest  polish  of  good , breeding,  by  an  utter  ineapabiJkUy  ^ 
doing  any  thing  indelicate  towards  any  Aiortal,  by  a  kindness  and 
afid>ilk]r  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  English  Bar  during  ibe 

*  Aboiitas  intelligible  as  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  words  of  the  fuiUpwWg 
scrap  oiGf^v^  r»^y  he  to  thepiselyjes.  '^Ni  th^namais  nu  was  mi&so  sto- 
jaima/ak  thata  stojaith  mais  ei  ni  satjaith  bistugcw  Brothr  aithtbau  gamar- 
zein."  .  In  mare  justice  to  theijr  readers,  than  is  shewn  by  themselves,  this 
scrapjis  taken  from  a  fragment  of  Ulphilas's  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  piblip>  xiv.  v.  IS.  which,  wiih  the  transiaJtjon  of  the  four 
Gospels,  is  the  only  work  p>,t^njt  in  our  parent  language:  hew  neglectful 
then  is  it  in  English  scholar^  not  to  make  themselves  acquainted  witti  such 
small  remains ;  and,  particul^irly  when  they  remember  what  Milton  says 
of  t|?eir  own  language,  *  our  English— the  language  of  men  ever  ^O^maus,  and 
formost  in  the  ateMvieffMBfits  of  liberty.''  Even  types  of  tbe  GoJ^ic  ci^rac 
ter  are  not  to  be  1|»mw11  iM  t^^  town. 

VOL.  XVn.  Pfvt.  NO.  ?S3PJI.       K 
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whole  of  the  long  period,  that  with  such  unrivalled  honour  to  him- 
self, he  continued  at  the  head  of  it,  it  is  Lord  Erskine.  These  or 
any  other  literati  are  perfectly  welcome  to  attack  this  plan.  The 
author  of  it  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  produced  it 
in  any  university  in  Europe ;  but  in  doing  so,  let  them  abstain 
from  personalities,  and  the  bitterness  of  party  politics,  or  they  will 
expose  themselves  to  the  lash  of  Milton. 

"  Some  allur'd  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not 
on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  was  never  taught  them  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing 
thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees; 
Others  betake  them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls  so  (inprinciprd  in 
vertue,  and  true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  court  shifts 
and  tyrannous  aiphorismes  appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of 
wisdom  \  instilling  theit  barren  hearts  with  conscientious  slavery, 
ifi  as  I  rather  thinky  it  be  notfairCd**  (iv.) 

Dr.  Barclay,  whose  information  is  boundless,  had  the  goodness 
to  point  out,  long  after  the  Prospectus  was  published,  the  following 
minute  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  time  that  the 
famous  Carstares,  who  had  been  put  to  the  torture  in  the  precious 
reign  of  James  II.  was  Principal. 

« The  same  day  the  council,  with  the  extraordinary  deacons, 

S pointed  Thomas  Fisher,  the  good  town's  chamberlain,  to  pay  to 
r.  James  MacEwen,  master  of  airts  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  sum  of  25/.  sterling  money,  for  encouraging  him  to 
carry  on  his  design,  so  much  approved  of  hf  the  magistrates  and 
council,  patrons  of  the  said  colledge,  and  the  reverend  ministers 
of  the  city,  and  masters  of  the  colledge,  for  setting'  up  a  public 
bparding  house,  where  students,  especially  strangers,  may  lodge 
and  table  together,  under  the  oversight  of  a  general  tutor,  to  take 
care  of  their  accommodation,  and  inspect  their  morals,  and  to  see 
that  they  mind  their  imhrersity  business  with  their  respective 
masters,  which  will  improve  the  youth,  advance  learning,  and  ren- 
der the  University  teaching  more  efiectual,  and  is  of  £e  greatest 
consequence  to  human  society,  and  will  be  most  agreeable  to  all 
good  Christians."— -Council  Record,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  S38. 

Fourth  day  of  May  Jajvij  and  nine  years  ( 1 709). 

Provost.  Old  Provost. 

Sir  Patrick  Johnston.  Absent. 

Bailies.  Old  Bailies. 

George  Lawson.  John  Duncan, 

George  Lind.  Arch.  Cdckburn. 

Robert  Craig.  John  Campbell. 

Henry  Hathorn.  Francis  Brody. 
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Dean  of  Guild.  Old  Dean  of  Guild, 

George  Warrender,  William  Neilson.             .     , 

Treasurer.  Old  Treasurer. 

Gavin  Plummer.  ^^illiam  Baird. 

Merchant  Councillors.  Trades  Councillors. 

Robert  Tod.  John  Knox. 

David  Wemyss.  David  Bufton. 

Extraordinary  Deacom.  Deacons. 

Alexander  Knox,  furrier.  Robert  Mowbrary. 

James  Lein,  hammerman.  Mr.  Alex.  Nisbet. 

John  Ochiltree^  weaver.  James  Nimipo. 

James  Murray* 

It  is  also  confidently  asserted,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  the 
late,  as  well  as  the  present  Lord  Provost,  the  late,  as  well  as  the 
present  Dean  of  Guild,  have  expressed  their  strong  approbation  of 
the  present  plan,  and  their  best  wishes  for  its  success,  conceiving 
that  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  university. 

The  author,  of  this  plan  is  perfectly  sensible  how  far  it  falls 
short  of  Milton's  great  design,  and  of  what  there  ought  to  be  in 
this  place,  and  of  what  there  would  be  if  this  were  the  age  for 
encouraging  the  advancement  of  real  learning  ;  but,  although  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  build  a  College,  or  to  have  such  an  establish- 
ment for  students  as  he  could  wish,  he  trusts  that  a  plan  evidently 
designed  for  their  benefit,  may  meet  at  all  events  with  a  kind  re- 
ception. 

It  is  true  he  has  done  much  more  towards  the  accomplishment 
,  of  his  view5 ;  for,  in  consequence  of  a  most  handsomer  introduc- 
tion to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Clerk,  (much  more  flattering  than  was  deserved,)  he  laid  a  scheme 
before  these  gentlemen  for  building  a  College  at  Edinburgh  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  building*  their  College  at  Dollar^ 
and  gave  them  the  whole  detail  of  William  of  Wickham's  plan, 
who  at  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  College  at  Winchester, 
began  also  his  College  at  Oxford,  and  shewed  them  how  this  plan 
.had  given  rise  to,  and  had  been  exactly  imitated  in  the  foundation 
of  no  less  than  five  of  the  largest  Colleges  in  England,  and  pointed 
out  the  effects  which  such  establishments  had  produced  upon  the 
manners  and  learning  of  the  country.  The  above  scheme  of 
Milton's  was  also  laid  before  them,  and  the  opinion  of  an  English 
lawyer  was  given,  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  they  could  be  guilty 
of  no  breach  of  trust  or  misapplication  of  the  large  fund  (upwards 
of  70,000/.)  in  their  hands,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
have  an  establishment  at  some  school  of  law  and  medicine,  in  order 
to  complete  the  education  of  those  students  on  their  foundation  at 
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Dollar,  tlfbo  ihay  follow  these  professions ;  and  Aib  adtstitiige  of 
haying  at  Edinbttrgh  a  College  of  their  own^  where  dieir  own 
system  of  learning  might  be  followed  with  all  the  advaiitaeed  which 
this  uniyersity  affords  of  giving  full  effect  to  eyery'part  of  Milton's 
scheme,  would  be  attended  Mrith  incalculable  adyatitages  to  students 
on  their  own  foundation,  and  would  enable  them  to  afford  apart- 
ments to  other  students  upon  the  same  easy  terms  that  they  are 
afforded  at  the  Colleges  in  the  English  Uniyer^ities,  (frodi  fd«r 
to  ten  or  fourteen  pounds  a'-year,)  and  this  would  bring  them 
full  interest  for  all  the  money  they  might  lay  ottt,  at  least  in  pro-* 
viding  apartmeifts  for  the  accommodation  of  such  other  itudenti* 
An  offer  was  also  ihad6  of  any  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  plan,  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  design,  without 
fee  or  reward.  To  this  he  received  a  very  handsome  letter  of 
ftcknowledgmetit,  with  an  assurance  that  'his  plan  was  well  thought 
of,  and  would  be  duly  considered.  And  if  the  materials  lai4 
before  thcfm  should  be  of  no  other  use,  th^y  may  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  relieving  children  from  the  dull  and  miserable  drudgerjr 
of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  often  taught,  unmixed  with  any  thing  that  can 
delight  their  minds,  or  alleviate  the  long,  unhealthy,  and  unneces- 
sary confinement  to  which  they  are  too  often  doomed.  Ah  op- 
portunity is  now  ^fford^d  of  rendering  the  education  of  the  boy^ 
at  Dollar  as  superior  to  that  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  other 
great  schools,^  as  the  education  in  these  were  to  that  of  other 
schools  when  these  were  founded.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  trustees  of  Dollar  will  make  the  noble  Work  they  have  on  hand 
as  complete,  as  possible,  and  thereby  hand  down  their  o#n  names 
with  that  of  their  munificent  founder  to  a  grateful  posterity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  plan  is  addressed  entirely  to  the 
students  at  the  University,  &nd  their  parents  and  friends  \  aiid 
with  them  it  rests  whether  it  shall  be  useful  or  not.  It  has  not 
orieinated  fn  aiiy  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  for  the  author 
of  It,  who  very  early  learned  to  set  his  mind  upon  thingli  ihore 
rational  than  wealth,  and  ha^  not  ceased  to  entertain  the  hope  of 
being  publicly  useful.  Having  nothing  else  tO  do,  but  to  deV&te 
hiniself  to  'the  delightful  task  of  educating  his  &^Yk  sbhs,  and  haViftjg 
Wndl  his  life  fond  of  Study,  hfe  has  devised  Wiis  Scheme,  which 
he  tliinkd  is  doihe^hsit  wanted  in  thift  plaice.  As  to  the  educatfdn 
of  lawyers,  at  least  in  En^fehd,  it  has  shaVed  th^  fate  oJF  di^  ttW :' 
It  hks  gone  iFrorti  good  to  bkd,  a'hd  ixdia  %>ld  to  Worse ;  it  is  Id&tly 
altered  inA  changed  fronfi  what  it  Wa»,  Hie  edticatioh  '6f  k  tfdUh- 
sel  Is  becofh^  th^t  6f  aft  attorh^y ;  and  t)i'e  l^duc^tloti  of  ail  llt^dm^y 

*  SefeX^petidix.  (i.) 
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f 
is  become  that  of  any  thing  except  a  knowkdge  of  hl»  own  busi* 
ness. 

And  with  respect  to  the  medical  profession,  no  man  who  read& 
Dr.  Withers's  elegant  little  work  upon  the  Abuse  of  Medicine, 
dedicated  to  his  friend  and  preceptor,  the  venerable  Culien,  the 
father  of  rational  medicine,  can  doubt  how  great  an  improvement 
vras  wanting  in  the  education  of  young  mep  for  that  noble  profes* 
sion,  and  in  these  times,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  late  war^ 
such  numbers  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  it  is  evident  how- 
necessary  it  is  now  for  medical  men  to  be  highly  educated ;  and  it 
is  presumed  none  of  them  can  read  without  enthusiasm,  the  follow- 
ing  beautiful  description  of  Dn  Gregory,  one  of  the  chief  omamentsr 
of  their  profession,  in  the  preface  to  his  Conspectus  Medicinse 
l^eoreticx :  <*  Sacrum  scientix  flumen,  quod  nunc  mirum  et  pene 
immensum  contemplamur  et  veneramur,  ex  parvo  et  ignoto  fonte 
derivatum,  labitur  atque  labetur  per  omne  ^vum ;  primp  exiguus 
rivus  incrementis  quae  pluxima  quamvis  lenta  accipit,  crescit  paur 
IfMiim  in  amplis^mum  amnem,  confluentibus  nimirum  undique 
innumerb  rivulis^  quorum  singuli,  cum  tanta  mole  comparatiy 
nihil  fere  ad  ejus  magnitudinem  conferre  videntur ;  omnes  vero, 
omnibus  congestis  aquis,  flumen  tandem  efficiunt,  qu^le  jam 
spectanius,  vastum,  amaenum,  felicia  qu«  prasterfluit  arva  irriganSr 
atque  fecundans.  Et  praefecto,  si  hominibus  unquam  Uceret  glori- 
ari,  certe  de  hoc  maxime  gloriandum  esset,  tautui^i  scilicet  profit 
cisse  genus  suum,  et  tam  prseclarum  t^mque  perenne  existece 
ingenu  humani  monumentum/' 

A  good  deal  haidng  been  said  upon  the  allusion  that  was  made 
to  die  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  at  the  end  of  ^the  introductory 
Lectures  last  year,  the  whole  is  subjoined  word  for  word  as  it  was 
delivered,  (2.)  and  the  author  abides  by  every  syllable  it  contains^ 

It  is  part  of  the  present  plan,  upon  the  authority  of  Milton 
(xzv.)  to  have  the  dinners  followed  by  music,  and  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  any  amateurs  of  accomnanying, 
not)4ng  being  more  anxiously  desired  than  to  promote  uie  ha^ 
piness  of  the  students,  except  the  ambition  of  « infu»ng  into  th^ir 
young  breasts  (vii.)  sueh  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour,  as  \irill 
not  f^  to  make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men,  and 
stedfast  p$ars  of  the  state,"  (vii.  ^v.)  men  of  the  first  rate  science^ 
jind  the  mpstj^orious  $cholar8  m  the  kingdom*^ 
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1.  This  is  not  lightly  said  ;  the  author  of  this  plan  had  from  the< 
lips  of  the  late  Lord  Thurlow,  in  answer  to  a  question^  these  em* 
phatic  words,  "  Yes,  it  was  so  before  Lord  Mansfield  spoiled  the 
law/*  And  upon  another  occasion,  the  following  answer,  "  after 
Home's  trial,  as  it  was  quite  a  surprise  upon  me,  that  special  jury- 
men who  were  living  ^  should  be  marked  off  <  dead  '  in  the  book 
at  the  Crown  Office,  I  asked  Lord  Mansfield  whether  there  was 
any  precedent  or  authority  for  his  giving  such  directions,  his  answer 
was,  «thathe  found  it  very  convenient.'"  But  that  the  la  w,  and  parti- 
cularly property  law,  required  revision  even  in  Lord  Bacon's  time, 
we  have  from  the  most  undoubted  authority  ;  and  if  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  continued  a  little  longer,  it  would  probably 
have  taken  place  ;  and  how  great  an  object  this  was  in  his  eyes 
we  learn  from  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Que^n :  He  says,  <<  But 
I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  Majesty  of  an  higher  intention  « 
and  project,  both  by  that  which  was  published  by  your  Chancellor, 
in  full  Parliament,  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five  and  thirtieth 
of  your  happy  reign,  and  much  more  by  that  which  1  have  been 
since  vouchsafed  to  understand  from  your  Majesty,  imparting  a 
purpose,  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  Majesty's  breast, 
to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  state  of  your  laws,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  more  brevity  and  certainty^  that  the  great  hollow^ 
ness  and  unsqfety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may  be  strengthen- 
ed:  the  swerving  penalties  that  lye  upon  many  subjects  remcfoed ;. 
the  execution  of  many  pr^ahle  laws  revived  i  thejtidge  better  di^ 
rected  in  his  sentence  :  the  counsellor  better  warranted  in  his  counsel  ; 
the  student  eased  in  his  reading ;  the  contentious  suitor^  that  seeketh 
but  vexation^  disarmed^and  the  honest  suitor y  but  to  obtain  his  rights 
relieved  i  which  purpose  and  intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with 
great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  be- 
neficence towards  the  subject,  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
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any  king  ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  impeirfkctions 
and  dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  ex- 
cellent temper  of  your  Majesty's  government.'* 

(2.)  Referred  to  in  page  29. 

Here  let  me  pause  : — 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of  my  departed  friend  without 
adverting  to  the  shock  which  has  been  lately  felt,  and  which  is 
still  to  be  felt,  by  every  friend  of  science,  of  liberty,  and  humanity, 
in  every  part  of  the  enlightened  globe,  by  the  sudden  loss  of  this 
great  man. 

To  call  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  existence 
a  suicide^  according  to  the  received  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  language. 

What  man,  in  or  ouf  of  the  medical  profession,  that  is  acquain- 
ted with  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  and  with  what  has  been  written 
by  the  best  authors  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  brain,  whith 
produces  frenzy,  could  doubt  for  a  moment  upon  the  evidence 
that  appeared  before  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  that  this  was  the 
disease  under  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  laboured  when  he  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  by  the  first  means  that  presented  itself  ? 

Is  it  not  every  day's  occurrence  that  the  most  virtuous  and.  re- 
ligious persons,  who,  from  their  circumstances,  and  well  known 
opinions  against  suicide,  are  the  very  last  to  commit  it,  have  yet, 
in  paroxysms  of  frenzy  fever,  thrown  themselves  out  of  windows, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  themselves  ?  And  was  it  ever  heard  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  slightest  imputation  ever  assailed  the 
individual  ? 

Now,  how  stands  the  evidence  in.  this  case  ?  It  was  proved 
before  the  Coroner,  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  often  spoke  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  <<  of  his  fears  that 
be  should  sink  under  it."  He  complained  <<  that  his  head  was  like 
a  furnace."  What  was  this  but  inflammation  of  the  brain7  And  to 
suppose  any  thing  like  moral  agency  after  such  a  disease  has  com- 
menced, bespeaks  ^  degree  of  ignorance  which  every  person  who 
pretends  to  have  been  educated  ought  to  be  ashamed  oi\  nor  could 
such  erroneous  notions  exist,  if  men  knew  a  little  more  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  own  bodies,  of  physiology  and  pathology,  which  ought 
long  ago  to  have  made  a  necessary  part  of  general  education  in  all 
our  great  schools. 

It  is  now  perfectly  understood  among  the  best  informed  physi- 
cians, that  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  exist,  and  often  does  exist, 
without  those  strongly  marked  symptoms  which  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  presence  of  the  disease,  which  they  czW phrenitiSi  or  frenzy 
fever.  Whoever  has  read  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  very  able  and  learned- 
book  upon  fever,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ms  theory,  must  be 
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convinced,  by  the  mats  of  evidence  which  he  has  brought  forwaidf 
how  often  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  existed  when  it  has  not 
been  suspected  j  and  how  insidiously  it  comes  on  5  and  what  CKtm- 
ordinary  effects  are  produced  by  the  slightest  derangement  of  that 
most  delicate  and  important  organ. 

««  The  definition  of  phrenitis, given  byDr.  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,** 
says  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  «  is  contained  in  few  words, — Pyrexia , 
teAemem  s  dolor  capitis  ;  rubor  faciei  et  oculorum  ;  lucis  et'  soni 
intolerantia  :  pervigilium;  deliriumjerox  vel  typhomania.^*  If  these 
characters  are  necessary  to  constitute  phreoitis,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  distinguish  it  in  practice,  both  from  fever  and 
from  other  affections.  But  it  is  manifest,  from  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, and  from  the  concessions  of  Dr.  Cullen  tiimself ,  that  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  are  not  essential  to  phrenitis,  or  inflam-> 
mation  of  the  brain  5  for  this  disease  may  be  present  although  they 
are  chiefly  wanting,  as  proved  by  dissection.  Such  symptoms  de- 
note only  a  particular  variety  of  the  disease,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  properly  given  as  characteristic  of  the  genus. 

Here  let  me  remaric,  that  books  of  Nosology  arc  to  medical 
men  vrYiit  grammars  are  to  the  young  scholar.  TCey  are  for  boys 
pr  tyros,  not  for  men  or  physicians.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  again 
observes, — 

«  Dr.  Cullen  at  the  same  time  that  he  defines  phrenitis  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  was  fully  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  those  symp- 
toms, and  of  their  being  often  wanting.  «  Recte  monet,  Vogelius,* 
he  says,  <  Signa  phrenitidis,  vel  ut  vocat  phrenismi^  hoc  est,  in- 
flammationis  cerebri  aut  membranarum  ejus,  admodum  ambiguse 
esse  */  and  he  himself  observes  elsewhere,  <  that  an  idiopathic 
frenzy  is  a  rare  occurrence,  a  sympathetic  more  frequent ;  and 
the  ascertaining  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  upon  many  occasions 
difficult.  Many  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  most  com- 
monly judged  to  be  present  have  been  observed,  when  from  certain 
considerations  it  was  presumed,  and  even  from  dissection  it  appear^ 
ed  that  there  had  been  no  internal  inflammation;  and,  oi\  the  other 
hand,  dissections  have  shewn  that  the  brain  had  been  inflamed, 
when  few  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  frenzy  had  before  ap- 
peared.' " 

Now,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Dumont  telh  lis,  *»  that  for  six  weis 
during  Lady  Romilly^s  last  illness.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  sleep  ;  that  twice  or  thrice,  at  this  period,  he 
expressed  to  Mr.  Dumont  fears  of  mental  derangement." 

Here^  it  should  be  obsenred,  that  it  could  have  been  no  trifling 
matter  that  would  have  induced  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel  tlomilly 
to  make  such  a  communication  to^uch  a  man  as  Mr«  Dumont.^-But 
the  same  alarm  is  again  repeated  -after  a  horrid  dream :  and.  it  is 
ilso  to  be  observed,  that  want  of  sleep  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
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causes  <i  inStmmation  of  the  brain.  In  truth,  no  greefter  toitvre 
cfin  well  be  conceived  dian  a  long  continued  want  of  that  natural 
and  necessary  refreshment;  and,  therefore,  the  physicians  of  France, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  devise  the  most  crudi  nfiethod  of  putting 
Ravaillac  (the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.)  to  death,  proposed  that  lie 
should  be  placed  befbre  a  large  fire,  and  never  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep.  Observe  also^  that  after  Lady  RomiUy^s  situation  became 
hopeless,  and  within  two  days  of  her  death.  Sir  Samuel  Romifly 
complains  to  Mr.  Dumont  of  a  most  tormenting  and  burning  heat 
in  his  head,  and  of  his  utter  inability  to  shed  tears  when  the  Asters  ^ 
Lady  Romilly  arrived.  If  we  were  to  stop  here,  I  think  no  medi- 
cal man  that  understands  his  profession  could  doubt  that  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  had  taken  place.  Inflammation  of  severri  ef 
the  internal  organs  have  been  known  to  take  place,  and  even  to 
have  gone  on  to  gangrene,  without  having  been  suspected.  This, 
my  learned  friend  Dr.  Gregory  teaches  in  every  course  of  his  ad- 
mirable lectures.  But  how  strong  is  the  evidence  of  inflammalien 
here  ! 

Look  now  at  the  state  he  is  proved  to  have  been  in  <<  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  is  communicated  to  him."  Look  also  at  the  de- 
scription of  the  joumev  to  London — the  ^  repeated  tearing  of  hit 
handsand  of  his  nose  till  he  drew  Mood ''— atthe  ^  peculiarly  fright- 
ful calm,",  described  by  Mr.  Dumont  upon  their  arrival  in  Russell 
Square — at  the  impression  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  then  state 
made  upon  the  mind  of  this  most  intelligent  gentleman,  namdy,  that 
<«  he  appeared  in  the  stateof  a  man  dying  from  some  internal  wound/* 
*— Then  again,  his  wish  to  consult  Dr.  Marcet  about  a  shower  b«di 
^«  to  relieve  the  heat  of  his  head,  of  which  he  was  perpetually  com- 
plaining."— ^Look,  last  of  all,  at  Dr.  Roget's  communication  to  Mr. 
Dumont,  on  the  very  inoming  of  the  fetal  event.  "  About  seven 
o'dock  in  the  morning,''  says  Mr.  Dumont,  <<  Dr.  Roget  came  to  me 
in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety,  telling  me  diat  his  uncle  was  mudi 
worse,  with  a  violent  fever,  uttering  some  expressions  in  a  strain  of 
great  perturbation,  and  complaining  that  he  was  quite  distracted/' 

At  two  o'clock  on  this  very  day  the  fatal  catastrophe  happens; 
for  it  never  should  be  called  die  deed  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Now, 
what  a  mass  of  evidence  is  here  to  prove  that  the  brain  wad  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  which  subjected  die  unfortunate  victim  at  last  to  a 
fit  of  frenzy ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  this  that  the  act  was  done. 

1  shall  certainly  add  my  feeble,  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Dumont 
(and  I  am  certain  it  must  be  the  testimony  of  every  man  that  had 
th^  happiness  to  know  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  that  while  his  miml 
was  unaffected  by  any  disease  that  could  have  deprived  him  of  fait 
reason,  he  was'^uttedy  incapable  of  commitdng  this  or  any  oflier 
act  that  could  have  added  so  deeply  to  the  misery  ^iPUs^attettd 
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family.  His  whole  life  gives  a  fl«t  negative  to  such  a  supposition. 
Suicidei  in  the  estimation  of  every  well  educated  man  of  the  present 
day,  is  an  act  of  the  basest  cowardice  ;  and  cowardice  never  form- 
ed any  part  of  the  character  x)f  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Having  now, 
as  I  trust,  cleared  him  from  even  a  scintilla  of  suspicion  of  being  a 
moral  agent  in  the  perpetration  of  this  frightful  act,  allow  me  for  a 
moment  to  speak  of  him  as  he  .was,  such  as  I  have  known  him 
for  more  than  twenty  years  j  for  I  shall  never  cease  to  hold  him  up 
to  the  student  in  every  profession  as  the  modt*l  of  all  that  was  great 
and  good.  — 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honour,  of  the  most  unshaken 
virtue  and  honesty,  of  the  noblest  arui  the  most  unbending  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  most  undaunted  courage. 

He  was  a  man  that,  for  any  of  the  great  principles  that  he  held, 
would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  most  indefatigable  attention,  and. of  the 
most  laborious  habits,  of  the  most  extensive  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  high  accomplishments  out  of  it. 

As  an  orator,  from  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  he 
took  of  every  subject,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  instances  that  have 
shone  equally  «in  the.  Senate  as  at  the  bar.  In  him  every  righteous 
cause  had  not  only  an  able  advocate,  but  a  most  anxious  and  zea- 
lous friend.  Amiable  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  towards  his  friends ; 
and  generous  but  terrible  as  a  lion  to  his  enemies. 

With  all  his  great  attainments  and  splendid  talents,  he  was  the 
most  modest  and  unassuming  man  alive,  ^is  manner  was  most 
elegant,  dignified,  and  impressive.  I  have  seen  him,  standing  up  in 
Westminster  Hall,  as  manager  of  tlie  Commons  of  England,  in 
an  impeachment,  at  one  moment  with  all  the  calmness  and 
dignity  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  at  another,  while  the  assembled 
learning  and  talents  of  the  nation  were  hanging  upon  his  tongue, 
I  have  heard  such  bursts  of  indignation  from  him,  that  any  man  in 
England,  however  high  in  station,  should  have  dared  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  very  sanctuary  of  liberty)  and  there  refuse 
to  account  for  the  public  money,  that  the  accused,  as  well  as  his 
judges,  and  the  whole  audience,  have  been  perfectly  electrified  by 
his  lofty  and  commanding  eloquence. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  painting  the  in- 
justice of  the  slave  trade,  and  misery  of  the  wretched,  un- 
known, unpitied  negro,  till  the  whole  House  has  been  not  only 
in  tears,  but  have  been  actually  convulsed  and  sobbing  like 
children.  I  think  his  grand  apostrophe  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  the 
night  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  carried,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  were  the  public  trophies  of  his  splendid  fame.     But  his  un- 
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wearied  ezerdoti  to  obtain  justice  fortheiiyured  creditor,  by  making 
the  landed  property  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  answerable  for 
their  tradesmen's  bills  and  other  simple  contract  debts ;  his 
bold  exposure  of  the  total  want  of  science,  and>  of  course,  of  the 
glaring  injustice  of  mitigating  our  sanguinary  penal  code,  by  setting 
up  a  vacillating  practice  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law ;  and  his 
exposure  of  the  sophistry  of  Arch-Deacon  Paleyi  in  defending  such 
a  system  from  his  moral  chair ;  as  if  it  were  better  and  wiser  that 
the  lives  of  men  should  depend,  not  upon  the  defined  and  declared 
law  of  the  land,  but  upon  the  undefined  and  undefinable  notions, 
tempers,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of  each  individual  Judge,**are  the 
peculiar  traits  that  distinguish  the  integrity  and  public  services  of 
this  great  lawyer.  Instead  of  having  the  ambition,  as  too  many  of 
his  profession  had,  of  fathering  new  statutes  that  should  add  the 
penalty  of  death  to  other  ofiences  than  those  under  which  our 
sanguinary  code  already  groans,  his  ambition  has  been  to  bring  the 
law  back  to  something  like  a  science,  and  to  stop  the  wasteful  efiu- 
sion  of  human  life. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  will  be  the  never-dying  n\emorials  of 
his  name.  Humanity  will  hail  him  'as  her  darling  child  ;  and  at 
long  as  the  language  and  history  of  England  shall  eftdure,  so  long 
will  the  name  of  Romilly  be  bedewed  with  the  grateful  tears  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime. 

.  To  speak  of  his  private  character  will  be,  I  fear,  beyond  my 
powers  of  utterance  on  this  occasion ;  for  having  known  his  lady, 
even  before  he  knew  her,  having  known  the  whole  circumstances 
of  his  most  honourable  and  most  happy  marriage,  having  ten  years 
thereafter  spent  some  time  with  them  under  the  roof  of  the  very 
gentleman,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  first  act  of  this  deep 
tragedy  began,  and  there  witnessed  their  supreme  felicity,  I  can 
add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  good  Dumont,  of  having  seen  the 
most  expressive  looks  of  tenderness  towards  his  wife  and  children 
.  from  this  excellent  man — such  looks,  indeed,  as  were  the  guarantees 
that  such  a  man  could  never  knowingly  have  Cast  his  children  as 
orphans  upon  the  world. 

But  orphans  they,  will  not  be.  The  universal  grief  that  this 
event  has  spread  so  far  and  wide,  has  made  them  already  the  chil<« 
dren  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  the  nation,  as  long  as  they  live,  will 
they  be  cherished,  respected,  and  beloved. 

N,  B.  It  is  intended  that  this  Institution  shall  publish  the  follow- 
ing works  in  numbers,  at  one  shilling  a  number,  for  the  use  of  the 
diflerent  classes,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, provided  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  shall  send  their 
names  and  address,  either  to  the  Institution,  or  through  their  book- 
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lellen,  to  Uie  piMthen  of  this  first  number,  (pottagt  paid,)  t^ 
indemnify  the  expenee  of  printings  specifying  the  work  for  whidi 
thej  subscribe  %  any  person  being  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  sub- 
scription upon  giving  three  months  notice  before  the  following 
mimber  appears. 

].  A  Gothic  Grammar. 

S.  A  Gothic  Dictidnary. 

8.  An  Anglo^axon  Grammar. 

4.  An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 

5.  A  summing  up  of  the  leanung  of  the  first  dass,  Ccom  two  t0 

three  o'dock,  with  the  authoiities. 

6.  A  summing  up  of  the  learning  of  the  second  dasSf  wilfe  %m 

authorities. 

7.  A  summing  up  of  the  learning  of  the  third  ckss^  with  the 

authorities.  , 

%.  Report  of  any  extraordinary  or  anomaloMS  medical  cases  dbat 
shall  have  occurred  to  me  knowledge  of  this  laatitulMMU 
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^'  A  monarch  makes  such  a  distribution  of  his  authority^  aft  never  to  com* 
ihuaicate  a  part  of  it  without  reserving  a  greater  share  to  himself;  hedce 
the  private  officers  of  military  bodies  are  not  so  far  subject  to  their  gene'^ 
ra),  as  not  to  owe  still  a  greater  subjection  to  their  sovereign.'^ 

MONTEBQDtEV* 

**  In  England  the  supreme  law,  the  law  of  the  land,  is  bounded  in  it»  sub- 
lime exttm  totily  by  the  light  of  nature  and  the  commentary  of  revelation ; 
and  this  Supreme  kw  stands  in  the  place  of  Uie  sovereign  of  M«Q(«squieit/' 

Awoy. 


ORIGINAL. 

LONDON: 
1820. 
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Opinions  different  from  the  writer's^  on  the  subject  of  military 
obedience,  have  lately  been  carried  so  far  into  practice^  and  have 
been  expressed  by  persons  of  so  high  authority,  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  reconsider  his  own  views.  He  publishes  them  because 
lie  believes  the  opinions  he  opposes  to  be  illegal  and  dangerous. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  desirous  of  inflaming  the  public 
mind  this  essay  was  begun  to  be  written  in  Latin  ;  but  it  appearing 
probable  that  the  little  attention  which  under  any  circumstances  it 
might  attract,  would  then  be  entirely  lost,  the  vulgar  tongue  was 
adopted.  The  fear  of  being  important  borders  on  the  ridiculous ; 
but  the  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  not  below  contempt,  how- 
ever ineffectively  it  may  be  treated.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the 
form  in  which  the  publication  is  made  will  justify  the  claim  to  be 
considered  an  advocate  for  cool  although  earnest  discussion. 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  reported  to 
have  said  on  a  late  trial,  that  the  soldiery  neither  are,  nor  ever  ought 
to  be,  a  reasoning  body:  and  the  Grand  Jur^  of  a  northern 
county  is  understood  to  have  thrown  out  certain  bills  of  indictment, 
on  the  ground  of  the  accused  being  soldiers,  sulnect  to  indisputable 
command,  and  not  to  be  arraigned  for  acts  of  obedience*  Prin- 
ciple and  practice  are  here  consistent.  If  the  dictum  of  the  Judge 
be  sound,  the  decision  of  the  Jury  maybe  supported ;  but  it  is  con- 
tended, and  it  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  show,  that 
the  views  thus  entertained  of  the  soldier's  duty  and  responsibility  are 
erroneous. 
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It  18  not  denied  that  similar  opinions  have  verj  generally  been 
entertained,  and  the  discussion  is  ventured  upon  with  a  great  desire 
to  preserve  due  respect  for  constituted  authorities. 

The  tendencies  of  military  practice  unceasingly  operate  to  cor-> 
rupt  the  true  rule  of  conduct  which,  it  is  argtted,  consists  in  a 
regard  to  law.  The  nature  of  the  station  which  soldiers  fill  requires 
a  constant  recurrence  to  principle,  in  order  that  a  correct  judgment 
be  preserved. 

The  subordination  of  military  men  is  necessarily  so  much  made 
lip  of  perpetual  acquiescence  in  commands,  and  hMiXs  of  unvary" 
ing  obedience  are  so  likely  to  be  engendered  by  the  cpmmoa 
routine  of  service,  that  the  mistake  is  not  surprising :  but  it  is 
therefore  the  more  important  that  the  real  limit  b«  ascertained  and 
practically  acknowledged. 

If  it  be  clearly  proved  that  the  sanction  of  law  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  military  acts,  a  standing  army  will  be  divested  of 
some  of  its  terrors,  and  we  shall  then  submit  to  its  many  serioim 
inconveniences  with  a  reasonable  composure.  If  a  body  serving 
voluntarily  from  amongst  ourselves  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  we  may,  perhaps,  depend  safely  on  their  fall* 
ing  away  from  any  great  attempt  to  destroy  independence  by  their 
instrurinentality :  thus  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  asserted  necessities 
of  the  times  with  a  diminished  ground  of  alarm. 

In  respect  of  civil  commands,  no  man  is  now  likely  to  argue  in 
favor  of  unlimited  obedience  to  them,  independently  of  their  lega- 
lity. They  whose  feelings  or  whose  interests  carry  them  towards 
the  old  dogmas  are  generally  content  with  vindicating  the  charactei^ 
of  the  great  patrons  of  them  in  the  17th  century;  whilst  the  more 
bardy  disputants  of  that  party  oitly  excite  the  contempt  of  their 
injured  countrymen.  It  was  probably  an  oversight  in  Dr.  Mant^ 
when  lately  printing  the  Prayer  Book  with  notes,  to  leave  entire 
the  offensive  clause  in  the  Act,  of  Uniformity  which  the'  revolution 
repealed.  So  firmly  is  the  supremacy  of  the  law  now  established 
in  civil  matters,  that  our  judges  illustrate  the  importance  of  less 
generally  admitted  duties,  by  adducing  in  argument  the  fact  of  the 
^'  obedience  of  subjects  being  conditional."  It  is  now  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  citizen  not  to  obey  if  th^ 
command  directed  to  him  be  illegal. 

The  soldier  in  England  being  only  a  citizen  with  new  duties  of 
a  positive  technical  character,  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  him. 
In  active  service  and  in  daily  details  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
mainly  constitutes  the  validity  of  command,  and  they  will  very 
rarely  be  illegal ;  but  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  military  code, 
and  little  in  the  incidental  observations  of  the  most  unbiassed  and 
soundest  authorities,  which  exonerates  a  soldier  from  the  universal 
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bond  of  tiM  general  law.  The  result  of  «  careful  inquiry  will 
probably  prove  that  his  duty  of  active  obedience  to  that  law  is  not 
converted  by  irilistment'  into  another  duty  of  boundless  submission 
to  his  mvlitary  chief.  The  proposition  to  be  established  is,  that 
by  the  law  'Of  En^iaijid  the  soldier  is  to  obey  only  legal  commands. 

An  objection  is  found  to  this  priiKipie  in  the  possible  in- 
donveniciices  military  service  may  suffer  from  relaxed  discipline. 
Prompt  action  constitutes  undoubtedly  a  main  excellence  of  an 
army ;  and  if  we  could  at  all  times  absolutely  con6de  in  the  officers, 
those  instruments  under  them  might  be  best  whose  attention  should 
Jbe  exclusively  devoted  to  the  performance  of  orders.  I  say  such 
instruments  fmight  be  the  best,  without  venturing  to  assert  that  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  deteriorated  by  the  loss  of  moral  energy 
which  their  present  obligations  create.  Beiddes,  the  English  people 
have  bidierto  judged  it  St  to  be  jealous  of  military  men ;  and  how- 
ever extended  the  practice  may  berof  pardoning  convict  soldiers, 
they  are  atill  responsible  in  person  for  illegal  acts. 

The  probabHity  that  the  soldier  obeys  in  error  of  the  law  will 
generally  cause  his  offence  to  be  lightly  regarded :  be  will  in  almost 
all  Cases  rely  cm  ultimate  protection  in  defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of 
liability.  So  'that  tt  is  probable  that  the  service  will  not  be 
relaxed  by  the  existence  of  that  rule  ;  our  army  in  fact  has  florish* 
ed  under  it.  Having  never  been  without  its  sanction,  it  is  impossi* 
bie  lo  say  that  evil  conseiquences  would  not  succeed  to  its  abroga- 
tion. 

'  James  the  Second  relied  much  on  this  absolute  obedience  principle 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life :  it  seems  to  have  entered  distinctly  into 
hit  views  of  government.  The'  following  passage  is  from  his  own 
Memoirs : ''  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  desired  to  be  made  a  general 
to  command  all  the  forces  within  the  realm,  that  in  case  auy  disor- 
der or  insurreetioa  shotild  happen,  the  soUiefs  and  officers  might 
know  whom  to  obey  warrantably  in  the  suppressing ;  for  he  had 
been  told  by  acvcral  of  the  officers  4bat  without  ^ucfa  an  authority 
It  would  not  be  aafe  Am*  tbeai  (o  obey  bim  nor  to  £re  upon  any 
in  case  of  a  mutiny.  The  Duke  of  York  eaid  that  by  bis  commia* 
sion  of  Captain  of  the  1st, troop  of  Guanda  he  was  already  em* 
powered  (o  command  any  forces  that  should  be  drawti'  out  to  4|«0U 
an  insurrection  as  much  as  he  would  had  be  a  ooramisaion  of 
general,  since  the  words  *  kill  and  slay'  would  not  be  iu  it- as 
they  were  not  in  that  of  the  late  Duke  oi  AlbesMrle ;  ^hat  libose 
officers  "who  f  aire  him  this  advice  jattd  weae  ao  nicely  scmpuloua  aa 
to  'make  a  ^difficnhy  of  obeying  his  ^nkca  upon  any  such  ocfiasiojn 
deserved  to  bave  (their  commiasioni  «tafcan  ffoas  Aem  as  boHig  w6l 
Pbt  miblary  «mpi«ynMnt." 

Giw«nMiance8«nay  aiise  in^faesnont  unfmsetn  aMinaar  in  Nvbich 
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he  would  be  guided  by  it  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  It  surely  is  not  a  rash  conjecture,  that  the  existence  of 
this  rule,  if  never  exercised,  may  prevent  the  issuing  of  illegal 
orders :  an  argument  sometimes  adduced  to  justify  very  different 
principles.  It  may  be  a  safety  valve  which  diminishes  the  im- 
mediate force  of  ^e  machinery,  but  preserves  it.  A  reasonable 
man  will  not  be  disposed  to  magnify  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
operates  with  so  much  energy  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  satis- 
faction of  being  secure. 

;  The  nature  of  the  sufaject  seems  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a 
relaxed  discipline  thus  opposed,  by  certain  persons,  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  as  it  stands.  The  wise  tenderness  of  the  executive  authority 
towards  offenders  who  have  osiy  been  too  obedient,  is  a  direct  en- ' 
couragement  to  unlimited  acquiescence ;  and  a  soldier  refuses  obe- 
dience at  the  highest  peril.  He  will  not,  therefore,  disobey  lyithout 
the  most  serious  consideration ;  and  the  slightest  doubt  will  con- 
vert him  to  a  simple  instrument.  How  strangely  is  it  then  asserted, 
that  the  bond  of  discipline  must  be  relaxed  under  this  rule,  which 
for  ages  b^s  governed  the  blnglish  army. 

All  the  iveight  of  common  prudence,  of  indolence,  and  of 
cowardice,  is  set  against  the  uncommon  influence  of  a  sober  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  particular  acts  of  duty. 

'  Jf  we  had  to  legislate  anew  on  this  subject,  we  should  probably 
vield  to  the  reasons  by  which  our  ancestors  have  been  guided,  in ' 
establishing  the  principle  I  now  contend  for. 
«  One^of  the  earliest  of  our  military  laws  is  the  *'  Ordonnances  and 
Customs  for  the  army,"  17th  July,  9  Rich.  II.,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  two  articles  >^ 

1 .  That  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  nation,  state  or  condition 
they  may  be,  shall  be  obedient  to  our  Lord  the  King,  to  his  con*  - 
stable  and  mareschal,  under  penalty  of  every  thing  they  can  forfeit 
in  body  and  goods. 

.  6.  Item — That  every  one  be  obedient  to  his  captain,  and  perform 
watch  and  ward,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  his  duty.  Grose's  * 
Military  Antiquities,  2  vol.  pp.  60, 6l . 

-  The  "  Statutes  of  Henry  V.  in  time  of  wai**  have  the  following 
preamble  and  articles: — 

The  clemency  of  the  great  Creator  disposes  those  under  him  to 
be  modest,  peaceable  and  chaste ;  nevertheless,  because  unbridled 
avarice,  the  enemy  of  peace,  daily  generates  so  many  new  causes' 
for  disturbance  and  litigation^  that  unless  its  efforts  are  repressed  by 
the  face  of  justice,  and  the  sense  and  intricacy  of  its  questions  re- 
solved, all  Christian  rules  for  our  ^rmy  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  • 
ccttfknon   good  for  which  we  live  and  reign  extinguished.-    Tliere-  ' 
fore  law  and  constitutions  are  ordained,  that  noxious  appetites  may 
VOL.  XVIL  Pam.  NO.  XXXllL  L 
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be  confined  under  the  rule  of  justice,  b|f  which  nn&kiad  are  lUldniH 
ed  how  to  live  honestly^  without  injuring  each  other,  rendering  u>> 
every  one.  their  right.    And  that  our  army^  aa  well  in  pe^ce  as  in. 
war,  may  be  led  in  the  proper  path,  and  the  said  commpn-  good 
preserved  entire ;  and  also,  on  th^  other. paurt,  that  the  constable  and 
mareschal  of  our  said  army  may  judge  and  determine  the  mor^  pru*. 
dently  in  the  causes  daily  brought  before  them— oWe  have,  witli> 
the  advice  of  our  peers,  lords  and  nobles,  made  certain  constitu- 
tions, promulgating  the  same  in  our  army,  by  public  proclamation^^ 
enacting  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  captains  in  our  said  army^ 
aball  have  these  our  said  constitutions  in  writing,  that  our  publica*- 
tion  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  warning,  and  that  all  those 
concerned  may  not  pretend  ignorance  of  the  said  constitution. 

Article.  What  persons  all  are  bound  to  obey. 

Moreover  we  ordain,  that  all  persons  remaining  with  our  army, 
of  what  state,  dignity,  nation,  order,  or  condition  soever,  shall,  in  idl: 
things  LAWFUL  and  honest,  obey  our  constable  and  mareschal^ 
a^  ourselves,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  body  and  goods.  AU». 
we  direct  that  soldiers  and  other  persons  receiving  wages  from  w\ 
or  our  kingdom,  shall  be  obedient  to  their  immediate  captains  or 
masters,  in  all  things  legal  and  honest,  keeping  watch  and  ward  im«. 
posed  on  the  said  soldiers,  or  remonably  to  be  imposed.  lb.  p.  70^, 

These  constitutions  were  solemnly  made,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  duty  distinctly  stated. 

Grose  afterwards  states,  p.  79|  the  common  garrison  orderSi 
of  the  time :  they  are  more  general,  but  reference  is  made  in 
them  to  other  rules  of  conduct. 

Whereas  many  captains,  &c.  lisurp  greater  powers  than  tbei 
ICing  has  invested  them  with,  or  than  is  proper,  oppressing  and 
plundering,  8cc. :  v?herefore  the  following  articles  are  laid  dovm,  8cc.  r 

All  soldiers  and  stipendiaries  to  obey  the  captains. 

That  both  the  captains  and  his  soldiers,  8cc.  be  in  all  things  hum-, 
bly  obedient,  and  assisting  to  the  King's  JUeutenantfor  Normandy, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  seneschal,  bailiff,  8cc.  And  to  the  end  that' 
neither  captain,  soldier,^^nor  .stipendiary,  may  plead  ignorance  qC 
these  matters,  the  king  has  s^nt  certain  inclosed  articles.  Sic.  fur- 
ther directing,  under  pain  of  his  indignation,  that  bis  captains  and* 
lieutenants  do  attend  the  premises,  and  that  they  do  not  by  any 
means  usurp  or  encroach  on  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  belonging' 
to  his  bayliffs  and  other  justices.  Kouen,  15  Apr.  1421. 

lb.  p.  80,  and  Rymer  F.  torn,  x,  p.  106. 

In  the  comnmsion  given  to  Sir  John  Radcliff  (p«81..and  Rymer, 
torn.  xii«  p*  112),  he  is  directed  to  incjuire  in  what  manner,  the  said, 
captains,  &c.  bebavQ  to  all,  &c.|  and  particularly  whether  the  said 
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ams.  Sec.  bave  done  or.  attempted  any  things  contrary  tothie 
Kiiig^s  admonitiomy  prohibitions,  ordonnances  and  mandates  so  re- 
peatedly directed  to  them,  and  atsd  many  times  proclaimed  by  bay* 
liffs,  and  what  jurisdietion  or  authority  in  criminal  cases ;  and  also 
in  transgressions  by  their  soldiers  or  others,  they  have  exercised 
contrary  to  our  ordonnances^  or  more  than  they  are  legally  entitled^ 
to  do.  Rouen ,  5  May ,  1 42 1 . 

The  supremacy  of  law  is  manifest  throughout  these  passages. 

In  the  orders  to  the  army  by  Heiiry  V II.  before  the  battle  of  Stoke^ 
so  far  from  the  tenure  of  the  English  soldiery  being  positive  obedi- 
ence to  all  orders,  it  is,  thought  necessary  to  enjoin  regard  to  the 
King's  command,  and  those  of  his  great  oncers  who  could  not  be* 
presumed  to  give  illegal  orders. 

Tbe  war  statutes  of  Henry  Yllf .  are  more  arbitrary  than  those  o€ 
fdrnier  kings,  but  do  not  ei^in  unlimited  subjection.  Not  doubt- 
ing but  all  his  obedient  subjects,  for  the  discharge  of  their  most 
hOunden  duties,  yfill  embrace  and  obey  the' same  accordingly. 

I.  AH  manner  of  men  to  be  obeisant  to  the  said  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral.  And  also  every  of  them  obey  and  duly  keep  all  such  pro^ 

clamatiens, ordinances  and stattutes^as  now  be, and  hereafter  shall  be. 

These  latter  words  widoubtedly  contain  the  measure  of  the  expect- 
ed commands  to  be  obeyed,  and  consequently  the  measure  of  the' 
obedience. 

II,  Article— for  keeping  of  watch  and  ward. 

Also  that  eirery  man  be  obeysant  to  his  captain  and  petty  cap- 
tain, and  truly  k^ep  watch  and  his  ward,  and  do  all  that  belongeth  . 
t€^  a  soldier  to  do,.&c. 

Here  again  the  measure  of  obedience  stands  connected  with  gen- 
eral duties,  and  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  in  limitation. 

rS.  In  this  article  we  find  materials  for  a  general  conclusion  on 
the  sut^eet.  ft  state9  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as 
should  resist  the  judgments  of  lawful  officers,  but  if  all  resistance 
was  in  itself  crimiiral^  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  mark- 
ed any  kinds  as  obnoxious  to  plumshmeiTt. 

20.  This  article  directs  all  officers  to  have  good  rule  atod  guid- 
iagfi  of  their  people,  and  also  (firects  general  obedience  to  all  supe- 
riors reepectivelyk 
In  tbe  laws  of  war  of  Charles  I.,  1 640,  are  the  following  articles : 

5.  Resisting  against  cbrrectiop. 

No  man  shall  resist,  df aw,  lift,  or  offer  to  draw  or  lift,  his  weapon 
against  an  officer  correcting  him  orderly  for  his  offence,  upon  pain 

7.  No  man  shsJj'  resist  the  Provbst  Marshal,  or  any  other 
^tet  m  the  exeismiion  cf  Ms  office,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Thef  title  of  sCTcral  of  these  wticles  and  ordinances  suggests  an 
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important  remark :  they  are  called  the '^  Laws  of  War."-  ThUhn-^ 
plies  that  the  summary  processes  which  they  authorise,  and  the 
duties  which  they  enforce^  have  reference  to  actual  campaigns. 
It  was,  doubtless,  little  in  contemplation  of  our  ancestors  (bat  the 
common  civil  law  would  be  superseded,  even  with  respect  to  armed : 
men  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  home. .  The  argument   is  in  conse- 
quence materially  strengthened,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  .what, 
sort  of  obedience  the  soldier  would  have  to  pay  on  occasions  of 
civil  duty;  we  see  that  the  obedience  of  war  was  limited.     And 
no  man  will  doubt  that  the  difference  of  the  two  states  materially  > 
changes  the  necessity  of  the  case.     Our  military  code  only  assists, . 
it  does  not  supersede  die  civil  power.     It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  the  tendency  of  military  habits  is  to  disarm  the  judge- 
ment on  points  of  duty  :  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
questions  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Courts  Martial  are  perpetually'' 
exercising  over  offences  amenable  to  civil  authorities. 

Such  was  the  early  military  code  in  respect  of  obedience.     It 
was  clearly  limited.     The  following  passages   from  Craig  on  Feu- 
dal Law    will  illustrate  the   subject,   by  showing  the  secondary  - 
sources  (Vom  which  the  principles   1  contend  for  flowed.    The  v 
primary  origin  of  them  is  probably  the  New  Testament,  connected 
with  which  view  there  is  much  curious  and  important  learnings 

Sane  in  hoc  casu  et  ego  cum  jure  civili  et  Hottomanno  assen- 
tior  eum  qui  ad  patriam  delendam-r-veniret  ne  a '  vassallo  quidem 
8UO  juvandum ;  neque  id  unquam  in  animum  Gerardus  aut  Obertus 

induxerunt: neque    enim    omnes   injustitise    pares   sunt;   et* 

qui    patriam  oppugnaverit, ^graviore   poena  puniendus   quam 

qui  de  finibus  agrorum  aut  jure  pascendi  (qualia  apud  nos  pleraque^ 
unde  graves  discordias  et  inimicitise  oriuntur)  cum  vicinis  contendit; 
itaque  minore  cum  scelere  et  leviore  sceleris  poena  hie  quam  itlic 
peccatur.    Craig  de  Feudis^  p.  383*    Lib.  ii.  Tit.  1 1,  §  &  6. 

Primo  tenenda  est  hsec  generalis  propositio  vassallum  in  bello 
dominum  juvare  debere^  tam  in  defendendo,  quam  offendendo, 
quoties  beilum  est  justum :  idem  de  inimicitiis,  sive  publicis-sive . 
privatis  :  nam  feudum  proprie  ob  has  privatas  inimicitias  sustinen- 
das  ab  initio  constitutum  fuit :  qitod  si  vassallus,  dominum  iejusto 
bello  vexarc  vicinum  sciverit,  opem  ferre  non  tenetur  ;  et  ita  senti- 
unt  Gerardus  et  Obertus.    Si  dubitet  vassallus,  justum  sit  necne 
beilum,  adhuc  juvare  dominum   tenetur ;  non  est  enim  ejus  de 
bello,   seddomini  sui  judicium;  neqae  enim  hie  crassa  vassalli 
ignorantia  est  excusanda,  si  illud  nesciat,  quod  omnes  sciunt:  neque, 
diligentiam  curiosam  in  vassallo  omnino  probo ;  nam,ut  ait  Augus- 
tbus,  non  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo  vel  jubeute  vel  sinente;  ergo  vir 
Justus  (ait  ille)  etiamsi  sub  rege  saerilego  militet,  recte  illojubente^ 
bellare  potest,  siqiiodjiibetur^  contra  JDei  praeceptum  Don  eise 
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-<?cttum  -est,  Tel  ri  sit  certura,  tamen  vassallo  non  sit  cerium; 
itaque  ex  Augustini  sententia,  puto  vassallum  domino militantem, 
si  i^ertum  ei  non  sit,  vel,  ut  ipse  textus  loquitur,  si  dubitaverit  mili- 
tiam  suam  contra  Dei  praeceptum  esse,  non  in  eo  peccare,  si  domi- 
nuin  juverit:  et  in  jure  civUi,  serve  necessitas  imponitur  imperata 
domini  exequendi,  sed  cum  hac  moderatione,  ut  si  dominusyaa/iu^ 
ei  imperaverit  excusetur ;  in  aiiis  vero,  quae  atrocitatem  criminis 
non  babent  veluti  si  leviter  peccetur,  excusatio  non  admittatur. 
Idem  ego  ad  vassallos  trabi  posse  puto:  si  omnino  bellum  in- 
justum  esse  nescierint,  seu  dubitaverint,  puto  domino  etiam 
<  bellum  infereoti  et  consilio  et  auxilio  adesse  debere.  Quod  si 
dominus  injuriam  propuisaverit,  si  se  defenderit,  sive  id  juste  sive 
injuria  faciat,  puto  vassallum  debere  eum  ex  officio  juvare.  Ratio 
duplex  est,  qiiia  defehsio  est  juris  naturalis,  itaque  favorabilior,  et 
quod  ex  regulis  universi  juris  constet  (sive  illud  sit  naturale,  sive 
'gentium,-8ive  civile)  vim  vi  repellere  licere ;  nam  si  dominus  injuri- 
am alicui  feceritf  jure  et  non  bello  remedium  petendum,  et  nisi  im^ 
perio  magistratus  dominus  invadatur,  juste  invadi  non  potest :  con- 
tra magistratum  autem  armatum  fortasse,  sententiam  executioni 
inandiintem,  adesse  auxilio  non  tenetur  vassallus  domino.  Quod 
si  is  qiii  injuria  aifectus  est,  bello  justo  fortasse  persequi  mas  inju-^ 
nV75  statuerit,  vassallus  domino  se  defendenti,  quatenusin  defensione 
res  consistit,  adesse  non  solum  potest,  sed  debet.  Stipendiariis  mi- 
litibiis  quamdiu  stipendia  merentur,  non  permittitur  de  factis  ejus,^ 
a  qtio  stipendia  accipiunt,  mmium  diligenter  inquirere,  neque 
•curiosos  esse  decet,  etiamsi  in  injusto  bello  militaverint.  Cur  non 
idem  de  vassallis  sentiemus ?  quorum  feuda  pro  stipendiis  sunt; 
et  si'a  domini  causa  tantopere  abborreant,  Jeviter  se,  nempe  refu- 
tattt  feudo,  possunt  liberare.  An  vero  quis  solidarium  militem, 
qui  stipendia  accipiat,  de  bdio  domini  sui  quod  iiljustum  esset 
querentem  feret?  neque  tamen  domino  injustum  bellum  iuferenli 
subveniendum  puto,  si  injustum  esse  omnes  intelligant,  alioqui 
quamdiu  stipendium  miles  retinet,  tamdiu  militare  cogendum,  modo 
in  trassa  ignorantia  non  sit,  illud  nimiinim  ignorando,  quod  omtiei 
ifttelligunt,  et  intelligere  deben,t.  Et  haec  multorum  est  opinio,' 
quam  hoc  loco  Gerardus  et  Obe'rtus  per  hajc  verba  confirmant. 
Alii  vero  sine  dislinctione  semper  debere  vassallum  juvare  domi- 
mimputant.  lb.  384— 385. 

'  The  conditions  of  service  may  further  be  collected  from  the 
dsual  military  agreemients  of  early  times,  and  from  the  forms  of 
oaths  prescribed  to  English  soldiers  sitice  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Madox  Formulare  Angl.  Ed.  1702;  p.  9t.' 
This  indenture  bietween,  &c.  witnesseth,  that  the  siid  John  *'  est 
demore  et  reteuu  ovec  le  dit  Comte  pur  terme  de  sa  vie  encotitr# 
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toutes  gentz  sauvant  noatre  tressoydn  Seigneur  le  Boj  et  sea  Iwifs 
Rois  d'Engleterre."  24  April.  4  Henry  IV. 

Again.  This  indenture^  made  between  Richard  NeTille,  £arl  of 
"Warwick,  &c.,  on  one  part,  and  Robert  Warkop,  the  younger,  &€. 
on  the  other,  beareth  witness,  that  the  said  Robert  is  bileft  and 
n^ithholden  with  and  towards  the  said  Earl,  ayenst  all  persons,  bis 
liegance  except.  And  the  same  Robert,  well  and  convenably 
horsed,  armed  and  arraied,  shall  be  redy  to  ride,  come  and  go  with, 
to  ami  for  the  said  Earl,  at  all  times  and  into  nU  places  upon  rea- 
sonable warning,  &c.  9.  Edward  IV. 

The  agreements,  saye  the  duty  owed  to  the  King,  that  is  to  say^ 
legal  duties,  are  in  general  terms,  that  is,  they  are  subject  to 
legal  construction.  The  oaths  are  more  specific,  and  vary  as  we 
a}>proach  the  present  tinyes.  They  now  originate  in,  and  are 
strictly  explained  by  parliamentary  enactments. 

The  oath  ministered  iintothe  Souldiers  serving  uodef  the  Earle4>f 
Leicester,  in  the  Jjow  Countries : 

We  do  sweare  and  promise  to  do  all  loyaH,  true  and  faithful  acF- 
yice  unto  the  Queene  of  England,  her  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
|into  the  provinces  and  cities  united  in  these  countries,  aiid  their 
associates,  under  the  charge  and  obedience  of  the  Right  Excellent 
the  Earle  of  Leicester,  Governor  generall  of  the  said  provinces  and 
cities,  and  their  associates,  and  of  her  Majesties  Armie  and  forcea 
within  the  same,  and  all  lawful}  and  due  obedience  unto  the  said 
Gdvemor,  and  to  any  other  superior  ^hat  shall  have  charge  under 
him  for  government  in  this  airmie.  And  further,  we  do  promise, 
to  endeavour  ourselves  to  keep  and  fulfill  all  such  lawful  ordinan- 
ces as  his  Excellency  hath  or  shall  set  forth  and  establish  for:  the 
^tter  ordering  of  this  army,  as  much  as  concerns  fia,  so  long  an 
fre  ^hall  serve  under  him.  So  help  us  God,  by  Jefus  Christ, 
The  book  of  Oaths.    Itoo.  l649.p.41. 


The  oath  of  the  Captaines  and  Spuldi^rs  serving  the  Estates  of 
Zealand :-« 

^  We  do  sweare  and  promise  to  be  faithful  to  the  Queen-s  Majes? 
tie  of  England,  our  Sovereign,  and  both  to  the  generall  unite4  pro- 
vinces of  the  Low  Countries  ;  especially  to  the  Estates  of  this  pro- 
vince of  Zeland,  to  the  end  to  keepe  the  Town  of  Flushingi 
with  ^e  forts  belonging  to  the  same,  for  the  assurance  of  h^r  Ma* 
jesty,  the  profit  of  the  said  Estates,  and  the  maintenance  of  diQ  true 
Christian  Religion,  as  it  is  at  this  present  exercised,  as  well  m 
England  as  in  the  Tbwne  and  Country  of  Zeland,  and  to  yield  pn 
dut  obedience  to  our  Goveraour^  Chiefs  and  Captains.  So  God-^s 
help.    lb.  p.  800. 
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The  oatbe  of  every  private  Souldier  in  Berwick  : 

You  shall  swear  to  be  good  and  true  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Town  for  her  Majesty's  Service, 
and  truly  (do  as  much  as,  in  you  shall  He  to)  keep  this  Town  always 
true  English,  and  in  good  obedience  to  the  Governor  Marshall^  and 
Other  officers  thereof  and  you  shall  be  governed  by  your  Captain, 
\vith  IN  any  debate  or  rebellion,  and  if  you  shall  know  any  thing 
burtful  to  the  state  of  this  Town,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  you  shall 
forthwith  disclose  the  same,  either  to  your  Captain  or  to  the  Go- 
vernor, or  to  one  of  the  Council  of  theTown  ;  you  keep  suqh  Armor 
dnd  Weapon  as  you  are  by  your  Captain  limited  to  have,  without 
wilful  spoil  or  selling  thereof,  except  it  be  to  provide  better ;  you 
shall  keep  all  other  ordinances  of  this  Town  that  may  in  any  wise 
pertain  to  you  to  keep.    lb.  56. 

The  following  form  of  an  oath  is  in  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  war  established  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for  the  Army 
0f  King  Charles  I.,  A.  D.  1640.  It  is  the  earliest  I  have  met  with : 
Of  the  Souldier's  Oath. 

All  Souldiers  that  are  really  and  actually  in  his  Majestle's  Service 
;shall  take  this  ensuing  oath  : 

''  I  promise  and  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  my  Soveraigne 
Lord  King  Charles.  To  obey  my  Lord  General  and  the  Com- 
manders and  Officers  under  him.  To  observe  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  war  established  by  him.  To  watch  and  ward  and  work 
in  the  service.  To  wait  on  my  colours,  and  to  follow  them.  To. 
endure,  suffer  and  fight  to  the  last,  as  God  shall  help  me.''  lb.  p. 
"126. 

Under  the  head  of  duties  towards  superiors  and  commanders, 
the  only  passage  applicable  to  the  subject  of  obedience  has  relation 
fo  the  act  of  the  superior  being  legal. 

**  No  man  shall  resist,  draw,  lift,  or  offer  to  draw  or  lift,  his  wea- 
.  .pon  against  an  officer  correcting  him  orderly  for  his  offence,  upon 
pain  of  death.'^ 

Here  is  manifestly  and  properly  an  exception  open  to  resistance 
where  the  correction  might  not  be  orderly.     lb.  p.  111. 

The  law  of  the  Scots'  Army,  in  1643,  enjoined  the  following 
form  of  oath  to  every  Soldier : 

''  I  promise  and  swear  16  be  true  and  faithful  in  this  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  heads  sworn  by  me  in  the  solemn  league  and  cove* 
Jnant  of  the  three  Kingdoms :  to  honour  and  obey  my  Lord  General, 
and  all  ipy  superior  officers  and  commanders,  and  by  all  means  to 
hindier  dieir  dishonour  and  hurt :  to  observe  carefully  aU  the  ar&- 
^  0i  war  a)Ad  caoip  iliscipline }  never  td  kave  the  oeiTence  of  tbss 
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caciM,  nor  flee  from  my  colours  so  long  as  I  can  follow  them :  to 
be  ready  t^.  watching,  warding  and  working,  so  far  as  I  have  strength  ; 
to  endure  and  suffer  all  distresses ;  and  to  fight  manfully  to  the 
uttermost,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  and  as  God  shall  help  me/' 
lb.  p.  128. 

By  the  same  law  there  is  to  be  no  ''  grudging  at  the  orders 
given,''  and  **  all  soldiers  are  to  remember  that  it  is  their  part  to 
honour  and  obey  their  Commanders,  and  therefore  to  receive 
their  commands  with  reverence,  and  make  no  noise^  but  be  silent 
when  the  officers  are  commanding,  that  they  may  be  heard  by  all, 
and  the  better  obeyed."     lb.  130. 

The  whole  of  these  directions  evidently  presuppose  the  legality 
of  the  orders  given. 

The  Articles  of  War  of  King  James  contain  the  following  pas-^ 
sage:— 

**  All  Officers,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  shall  take  the 
following  oath: 

The  oath  of  fidelity  to  be  taken  by  ev^ry  Officer  aqd  Soldier  in 
the  army  :— 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  ray  Soverain  Ldrd 
King  James,  and  to  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  be  obe;* 
dient  in  all  things  to  his  General-Lieutenant,  General,  or  Com-> 
mander-in-Chief  of  his  forces  for  the  time  being,  and  will  behave 
myself  obediently  to\^ard8  my  superior  officers,  in  all  they  shall 
command  me  for  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  1  do  further  swear 
that  I  will  be  a  true,  faithful  and  obedient  servant  and  soldier,  every 
way  performing  my  best  endeavours  for  hra  Majesty's  service,  obey- 
ing all  orders,  and  submitting  to  all  such  rules  and  articles  of  war 
-as  are  or  shall  be  established  by  his  Majesty  :  and  I  do  likewise 
swear  that  I  believe  that  it  is  not  lawful^  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  take  up  arms  against  the  king ;  and  I  do  abhor  that  traito* 
rous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him."     lb.  p.  140. 

In  another  of  these  articles  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  inferior 
officer  or  souldier  shall  refuse  to  obey  his  superior  officer,  or  shall 
quarrel  with  him,  he  shall  be  cashiered.     lb.  p.  143.^ 

After  the  abdication  of  King  James  IL,  and  the  accession  of 
King  William  HI.,  the  military  code  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  modern  law  is  as  'follows  :  In  the  1st  section  of  the 
Annual  Mutiny  Act,  it  will  be  found,  that  "  if  any  person  who  is 
or  shall  be  commissioned  or  in  pay  as  an  officer,  or  who  is  or 
shall  be  listed  or  in  pay  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier, 
shall  at  any  time,  during  the  continuance  of  the  act,  disobey  any 
/ao^/ command  of  bis  superior  officer/  all  and  eVeff  pcfrson  8iid 
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persons  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment . 
as  by  a  Court  Martial  shall  be  awarded/'  B^  the  3d  section  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  it  is  directed,  that  '^  every  tnliste-d  soldier  shall 
at  the  tim6  of  enlisting,  or  within  4  days  afterwards,  have  the  2nd 
and  6th  sections  of  the  Articles,  with  respect  to  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion, read  to  him.  The  5th  article  of  the  2nd  section  declares, 
that  ''any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier^  who 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  General  Court  Mar- 
tial shall  be  awarded/' 

Thus  is  the  letter  of  the  soldier's  code  qualified. .  The  oath  of 
fidelity  which  he  takes  is,  to  bear  true  allegiance,  and  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  Generals  and  Officers  set  over  hitn 
by  his  Majesty ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  stated,  that  the  latter  words 
are  left  apparently  absolute,  upon  a  presumption  that  his  Majesty 
would  never  deliver  an  illegal  order.  It  might  be  wise,  however, 
to  frame  the  words  of  the  oath  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the 
real  obligation  imposed.  The  qualifying  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament and  Articles  of  War  are  read -over  to  the  recruit  before  the 
oath  is  administered,  and  undoubtedly  constitute  the  commentary 
upon  it ;  but  upon  occasions  of  the  greatest  importance  the  words 
sworn  to  may  be  a  snare  to  a  conscientious  ignorant  man. 

This  statement  of  the  written  law  seems  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion for  which  1  contend ;  and  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  decided 
cases  and  indisputable  authority. 
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AN  ANSWER, 


Sir,.  ^ 

Though  ^^  the  Curates'  Appeal  to  the  Equity  and  Christian  Prtn-* 
ciples  of  the  British  Legislpture,  th^  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  th^ 
JPiiblic/'  'is  made  in  the-  plural  number,  and  professes  to  emanate 
from  '^  one  half  of  the  English  clergy,"  I  must  beg  leave  to 
address  you  as  an  individual,  as  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  the 
curates  within  the  rangQ  of  my  acquaintance,  have  taken  any  part 
in  the  publication ;  nor  do  they  join  in  the  complaints  and  accusa^ 
tious  with  which  it  so  fully,  and,  I  think  so  unjustly,  abounds. 
When  an  appeal  is-made  in  sopublic  a  manner  to  so  large  a  part 
of  the  community,  it  invites  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  when  sacred  characters,  the  laws  relating  to  the  Church,  and 
the  whole  constitution,  ace  attacked,  it  cannot-  be  expected  that 
every  one  will  be  silent,  or  suffer  those  ordinances,  which  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  members  of  our  establishment  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  reverence,  to  be  censured  and  held  up  to  public  dislike, 
without  endeavouring  to  repel. the  charge,  and  to  obviate  the  mis-* 
chiefs  which  indiscriminate  and  unanswered  contumely  is  calcu* 
lated  to  produce. 

You  affirm  in  the  Preface,  that  you  ''  are  sensibly  alive  to  the 
truth,  that  an  office  must  needs  suffer^by  any  reproach  attached  to 
the  -  persons  holding  it.  If,  therefore,  bishops  are  the  subject  of 
blame,  Episcopacy  must  admit  a  share  of  disrepute,  and  not  less 
our  Church,  which  so  highly  reverences  that  s&cred  function."  And 
yet,  with  insidious  professions  of  ^jttaclipent  to  the  function  and  to 
the  Church,  you  stamp  on  the  top  of  several  pages  of  your  Appeal, 
that  ''  the  presence  that  the  bishops  .sought  the  curates'  good  is  not 
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justified  by  facts/'  And  in  one  of  the  pages,  WhicU  bear  illie  title 
'*^ttie  bishops'  design  in  proposing  the  bill/' you  maintain,  that' 
''•the  ground  upon  whichthey  have  proceeded  is  arbitrary  and* 
cruel."'  -You  professr  much  regard  for  consistency; — ate  your  pro-* 
fe»sit>ns  and  designs  in  -unison  ?  You  are  fond  of  contrastitig  the ' 
law  with" the  constitutfon ;^— are  not  the  law  aiid  the  constitution' 
censured  by  the  whole  tenor  of  your  publication  ?  -  Can  there  be  a ' 
greater  contrast  than-  yotir  t  affirmation  in  the  third  page  of-  your 
preface,  "  We  have,  not  made  use  of  a  sibgle  phrase  or  word  with 
a  design  to  reptoachx\it  character  of  bishops,  or  to  diminish  tbs 
just  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  they  are  held ;"  with  that  in 
the  94th  page  of  your  Appeal,  **  The 'conduct  of  our  bishops*  in 
ivhichever  way  we  view  it,  is  wholly  indefensible  ?"  In  the  preface 
and  introduction 'you -have  warily  solicited  the  indulgence,  and 
awaked  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the  seeming  candbi^  bf  youf 
remarks.  But  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet,  nothing  Seems' to  have 
restrained  you  from  giving  vent  to  ^  the  spleen  with  which  the 
whole  is  written,  which  indeed  seems  to  have' given  birth  to' the 
publication,  and  to  have  encreased,  as  the  pages  becotne  more 
numerous,  and  the  censure  more  strong.-  *In  your  wish  to  atMct 
the  notice  and  secure  the  favor  of-  the  legislature,'  (though  yon 
frequently  libel  it  afterwards)  y6u  have  complimiented  that  truly 
estimable  body  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.*  "The  legislature 
baa  properly  considered  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  aS  welF 
as- an  individual,  and  has,  therefore,  provided  for  its  subjects/'  (I 
thought  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  composed  of  subjects),  "  a 
pore;  a  spiritual^  and  a  scriptural  religion.  She  hzs  constructed  a 
most  simple,  comprehensive,  and  sublime  form  of  devotion'  to 
eievate  their  prayers*  in  their  approaches  to  the  sairctuary." — ^Ybu 
arainthe  habit  of  quoting  authorities  drawn* from  various  sources: — 
pray,*  are  you  not  aware  that  this  remark  savors  strongly  of  the 
heresy  imputed  to  Erastus?  And  is  it  not  an  old  sarcasm  cast 
on  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Dissenters,  that  ours  is  a  parlia- 
mentary religion  f  The  allegation  that  we  derive  our  *'  form  of 
devotion"  from  the  parliament  has  been  s6  often  and  So  fully 
refuted,  that  no  true  churchman  would  have  expected  to  have 
found  it  revived  in  the  treatise  of  a  professed  friend. 
'  1  most '  willingly  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion,  that  ''-the 
Churchy  strictly  adhered  to  and  firmly  supported,- is  the  hope  of 
Englishmen."  But  1  cannot  accord  with  the  notion,  that  to  appeal 
to  the  nation  at  large  against  laws  enacted  recently,  and  avowedly 
for  b^tering  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  to  render 
those  laws  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  in  execution 
objects*  of  attack  in  an  anonymous  publication>  is  either  politic, 
candid,  or: wise. 
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The  motives'  Aat  impelled  jou.  thus  publictf  to  ceniure'  iImi 
sUtotes  which  theJegisIatnre  lias  lately  made,  for  the  due  goverii-' 
taent  of  the  Churchy  and  for  the  better  pravisioA  of  stipendiarf- 
curates^  are  of  little  momeDt,  so  far  a»  regards  the  public:  ef^cept) 
that  the  discoveiy  of  them,  will  aceouot  for  many  of  the  charges* 
with  which,  your  pamphlet  is  so  thickly  strewo.    Your  intentions 
axe  €|vident  by  the.  effect,  which,  the  publicatioo^  and  your  addfess* 
to  sa  many  different  classes  of  society,  must  have  on  the  public 
mind«    However  faultless  th^  may  seem  tc  youreeff,  now  tkal 
your  temper  i&  heated  with  the  cacoetbes  liugandi,  to  every  candid, 
mind  and  unintevested  observer  thejp  must  appear  vindictive^  and 
the  method  which  has  been  takeD  to  disperse  the  morbid  matter 
they  have  engfendared  airpgfint  and  bold.    I  hope  to  vender  it 
evident^  that  your  censure  oa  the,  government  of  our  Church,  and 
on  the  the  large  body  of  incun^nts^  who  seem  to  parl^ke  of  as 
fuU  ahare  of  your  enmityji  is  most  unwarmnUEible;  and  that  i  maji 
proceed  in  my  endeavours  to:eicpose  the  futility  of  your  arguments, 
and  their  dangerous,  tendency,  with  all  possible  fairness,  I  sfaail- 
attend  yjou  step  by  step,  through  the  path,  you  have  chosen^  to  gaia, 
as  you  seenoF  to  suppose,  a  vantage  ground  over  the  higher  ranks  of 
jaiu;  profession ;  and'exaaiinei  section  by  section^  the  truth  of  your  * 
assertions  aqd  the  propriety^  of  your  Appeal. 

You  do<  not  find  it  necessary,  you  tell  us,  ''to  consider  the > 
spirit  or  utility  of  the  late  acts  relative  to  the  clergy.    Your  busi-*' 
ness  ia  wilh*  that  particular  par't  of  them  which  gives  to  our  bishops- 
a  discretionary  power  over  curates/'    May  I  be  allowed  to  enquire, 
if  bishops  are  hoc  to^  have  a  discretionary  power  over  curates,  m 
what.  the.  spirit  o^r  utility  of  episc<^pacy  consists  ?     But  you  appear: 
to.  admitv  that  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the.  chief  functionaries  > 
of  ourTeligion,  to  retain  the  name  and  dignity  of  Church  govemofsv 
if  their  p^wer  were  seldom  or  never  exereised  ;  or  perhaps^  if  it 
had  been,  exercised  in^  asy^case  but  your  o^nu    For  your  words- 
are,  ''we/'  (cautiously^  and  cimningly  pressing  into  your  service  the 
whole  hsdy  of  curates,  though  I  firmly  bdieve  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  that,  most  useful  and .  respectable  class  &ecord*with  yoUr  assert 
tionsy).  "  weshouldnot,  however^  have  thought  it  right  to  awaUen  the  * 
jealousy  of  tlie  public  against  a  mere  sleeping  Act  of  Payhament : 
but  as  the  authority  allowed  by  kw  is-9isa>  exceedingly  oppressive 
and  dangerous  in  its  operation^  k  becomes  highly  interesting  and^ 
important)  yea  necessary^  to  discuss  its  nature  and   tendendes." 
Can  any.  admirer  of  the  legislature^  anyfakhful  ufliolder  of  the ' 
constitution,  any  zealous  son  of  the  Church,  actually  wish  that  any 
provision  in  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  sleep  f 
Really  one  wauld  suppose,  that  ibe  authority  yoU  speak  of  had 
been  sleeping  for  ages;  that  it  had  emanated  from  sui  old  «nd^ 
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A^smwt  IftWp  wbUb  I^d  be«n  brought  ialo  qpersdob  iir. 
Mrbon  it9  spirit  and  exercise  were  unseasonaUe,  and  the  ciic«a»» 
alaoces  which  had  called  for  its  enactment  bad:  long  since,  and: 
peraiaoently  elapsed.  This  law,  which  is  now  sojexceediogly  opp«ea«( 
8^e  and  daogenous  imits  operation^  accerdii^  to  your  own  assertioD^ 
,hm  been  *^  passed  within  these  twenty-fine  yeaxs^"  and,  therefore^ 
must  have  been,  Qanvaased  and  sifted  in  our  own  times ;  though  h 
n9^«  the  basis  on  which  die  obnoxious  provision  ia  fiormed,  is  as  oldi 
aa  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Here  we  .widely  diiFeri  for  yoa 
<'  believe  the  authority  ^ven  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  uaexampleA 
ift  lis  execution,''  And  I  contend^  that  the  authority  extends  no* 
farther  than  thai  of  those  who  hold  the  highest  offices  ia  otket> 
professions^  and  that  like  examfdes  of  its  exercise  may  be.fouad*^ 
e^^ry  year  iii.  the  gazette. 

Youf  second  chaftter  is  headed  with  an  assertion  that  must  ex^ 
citc^  the  attention  of  every  Eoglishman ;  and  of  itself  would  callr 
for  an.  answer  to  your  pamphlet ;  or  a  petition  fon  a  repeal  ot  tbsi 
A4E:t«.  '^  The  Curates!  Act  is  io  direct  opposition  to  the  first  prin^^ 
dfles  of  the  English  constitutipn/'  In  coufii mation  of  this  broadt 
aiscusatioD,  you  give  us  quotations  from  Montesquieu,  Blaekstcme,; 
and;  liocke.  Why  these  emi€ient  writers  on  the  civil  fakw  anh 
pfoduced  in  a  discussion  of.  a  statute  relative  to  affairs  purdy;6c«N 
clesiastiqal,  it  nnght  not  be  easy  to  determine^  except  that  thegri 
were>  advocates  for  the  liberty  you  are  so  anxiom  to  nuuntam,  andr 
which  you  consider  violated  by  recent  Acts,  of  Parliament  relatingi 
to  curates.  What  would  you  say  if  the  incumbents  were  toi 
cpmplain,  that  their  liberty  is  diminished  by  not  being  suffenad  to* 
appoint  at  pleasure,  and  remove  at  will,  those  whom  they  emplogp. 
and  pay  for.their  service  in  the  Church  i  No  such  complaint  isf 
made^  nor,  were  it  made,  do  I  affirm  it  would  be  decorous,  but  £ 
set  it  in  contrast  witli  the  nature  and  spirit  of  your  qnemleus  Ian- 
g4i4^e,  and  the  indelicacy  of  the  appeal  to  which  you,  so  pubticiyi 
and  improperly  have  had  recourse.  1  think  too  it  ought  not  to  hm 
lost  sight  of  when ''.  the  fundamental  principles  of  rtie  finglisb 
C€mstitution  are  examined.''  And  when  you.,  speak  of'^privatec 
property,'-  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  (and  the  consideration  sludl 
be  resumed  hereafter)  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  a  regard  fdr 
**  inviolable  protection"  to  take  from  Jthe.  infirm,  the  blind,  the  su^ 
peraomiated  incumbent,  the  whole  of  his  living,  and  to  give  it  tot 
the  curate ;  which  must  take  place  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
you  complain  of,  if  there  be  left  no  discretionary  powier  in  the' 
governors  of  the  Church. 

In  your  examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  EogUsk 
constitution,  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  deny  the  justice  ^of  the» 
gene|»I  arguments ;  I  only  coutend  (bey  do  uut  bear  on  the;  pointi 
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at  inMie.    Bishopfl^  incumbents^  and  curates,  are  members  of  the 
same  profession,  which  is  reguiuted  by  laws  of  its  own,  that  do  not' 
affect  the  general  interests  of  society  :  they  are  not  more  strict  or' 
ttnequal  than  those  that  bind  and  govern  the  different  ranks  in  other ' 
proiessions,  norare  they  more  rigidly  enforced.     In  the  arniy  or- 
navy,  if  an  officer  has  openly  violated  the  articles  of  war,  he  is  tried 
by  a  Court  Martial:  if  his  conduct  be  otherwise  bad,  though   he 
may  keep  within  the  ver^e  of  obedience,  or  if  the  circumstances  of - 
bis  case  wouM  reflect  dishonor  on  his  profession,  and  an  exposure 
of  them  would  produce  no  benefit  to  the  service,  he  is  often,  1  be-' 
lieve,  more  summarily  dismissed.     Thusit  is  in  the  Church  :  4f  a 
clergyman  offend  against  the  laws  of  bis  country,  he  is  tried  by  a 
jury :  if  bis  conduct  be  8iu:h  as  the  penal  code  does  not  reach,  and 
yet  is  offensive  or  prejudicial  to  his  order  or  his  parishioners,  he ' 
is,  if  it  can  be  done  legally,  quietly  desired  to  remove  to  another 
]ilaoe.     I  do  from  my  heart  believe,  that  this  discretionary  power ^ 
in  the  bishops  is  a  niost  wholesome  enactment.    I  have  never  heard* 
of  a  well,  authenticated  instance  of  its  being  exercised  oppressive-- 
ly  ;  (you  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  do  not  confidently  rely  on » 
anonymous  information)  but  in  more  than  one  instance  have  had 
occasion  to  approve  and  admire  the  prudence  with  which  it  has  • 
been  put  in  force.    Having  admitted,  that  the  arguments  contained 
in  the  first  section  of  the  second  chapter  of  your  Appeal  accord' 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  but  are  only' 
irrel^ant  to  the  subject,  I  shall  ^'  pause  a  little,''  after  yoifr  exam-' 
pie,  to  remark,  that  your  observation  with  respect  to  the  behaviour- 
of  the  bishops  in  the  dark  and  bigoted  age  of  the  third  Henry, 
savors  more  of  illiberality,  and  aversion  to  the  function  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  than  disapprobation  of  the  principles  which  in  times  of 
Popi&h  superstition  infected  the  Church. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter, ''  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  are  contrasted  with  the  provisions  of  the- law  affect- 
ing cnrates ;"  and  you  assert,  without  any  apparent  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, '^  that  the  grand  principles  of  our  constitution  are  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of,  and-  absolutely  violated  and  made  of  none 
effect,  in  the  Curates'  Act,  as  far  as  it  goes."  You  maintain  that, 
"  in  its  very  formation,  the  essence  of  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  ty- 
rannical ;"  that  '^  the  nature  of  the  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  is  of  the  highest  arbitrary  order  possible  ;"  that  it  is 
'/  absolutely  destructive  of  the  curates*  liberty ;"  and  that  even 
''  the.  nature  of  the  appeal  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  is 
as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  as  the  power  itself."  How. far,; 
and  to  wfaat  excess  of  vituperation  your  own  evinced  feelings  may 
carry. you,  is  impossible  for  roan  to.  tell.  But  you  .wilt  not,Ii 
think,  persuade  many  that  a  provision,  which  only  establishes,  or , 
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ratlier  donfirms,  by  law^  the  grdditions  of  authoriiy,  wiiicb  have 
been  for  ages  claimed  and  exercised  by  Church  governors^  is  '^  in 
(he  highest  degree  tyrannical ;"  nor  that  the  power  of  English  bi* 
shops  extends  farther,  if  so  far,  as  that  which  is  vested  in  that  order 
in  all  countries  where  episcopacy  prevails.  And  how  the  privilege 
of  appeal  from  the  immediate  superintendent  of  the  diocese  to  the 
metropolitan  can  be  pronounced,  with  justice^  *^  arbitrary  and  un* 
constitutional/'  must  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than  those. who  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  order  of  bishops  as  useful,  and 
of  Apostolical  authority :  a  position  which  no  sincere  and  ortho- 
^x  member  of  our  Church  will  deny;  nor  does  it  come.with  much 
propriety  from  one  who  professes  to  *'  revere  the  office  of  bishops 
and  delight  in  contemplating  the  derivation  of  that  sacred  order 
from  the  word  of  God."  To  whom  wouM  you  appeal? — to  a 
provincial  synod  P  Employ  tlie  talents  you  possess  on  the  other 
side^of  .the  Tweed,  and  tqni.to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  You  wiU 
find,  I  conceiv4^9  synods  as  ^'  arbitrary  and  tyrannical*'  as  piselates: ' 
You^will  be  tiMight,  Sir,  that  in  every  well  regulated  .government, 
offenders  are  checked  and  repressed  in  their  efforts  tb  excite  coip'* 
inotion,  wbetlier  their  exertions  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
^ingie  parish,  or  be.  spread  over  a  whole  kingdom  by  means  of  the 
press.  We  do,  indeed,  in  these  times,  meet  with  publications 
i|vhich  seem  to  defy  the  power  of  government,  and  set  at  nought 
the  wisest  institutions  of  society;  but  where jihall  .we  find  a  sentence 
more  strong,  a  more  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  vows  of  obedi- 
ence M^hich  .every  clerg}[man  makes.to  his  ecclesiastical  superior  at 
bis  ordination,. than  the  affirmation,  that ^'  the  mild  and  gentle  spicit 
of  Great  Britain  does  not  more  differ  from,  the  despotic  and  lawless- 
granny  of  Turkey  or  Japan,,  than  it  does,  in  its  general  code,  dif-. 
&r  from  the  iron  bondage  with  which  it  has  .enslaved  the  English; 
Quratef' 

:  in. support  of  this  charge,  you  contrast  the  condition  of  .the 
si^i^'ec^  witli  tlmt  of  the  curate.  You  assert,  that  if  the  former  be. 
injured  or  ".any  oppression  ensjie,'*  "  the  law. affords  him  a  num- 
IjH&rof  ways  to  obtain. redress;"  and. you  lay  great  stress  on  the  nri- 
yilege  ''it  allows,  to  carry. his  complaint  to  either, House  of  1^- 
Ijament,  or  even  to  the  throne  itself."  Pcay,  what  prev^nt^s  a  cu* 
riste;  from  petitioning  either  House  of  Parliament  ?  Are  petitions 
fcom, ecclesiastics  not  allowed  to  be  presented?  Is  any  British 
subject^  tboi^h  he  have  the  misfortune  to  wear, canonicals,  as^ 
you  seem  to  esteem  it,  denied  acce^  to  the  throne  itself  i  Ho,  Sir, 
y<>ur^99ertioasi  ^bat.the  curMel^as  no  h»v  to  protect  him ;  that  he. 
has  fito  I  appeals  from  tbe.wiU  and  pleasure  of  .one.  man,:  are  refuted: 
Uy.ihe  publicatioii  of  yo«r  own  grievances,  by  the  clamor  you; 
^Y^  eiul^vpMced  to.  excite,:  by.  the  jmonymous  and  uhwarrantaUe 
VOL.  XVII.  Paw.  NO.  XXXIII.  M 
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nieahsyou  have  taken  to  establish  and  maintain  your  fancied  rigbtv. 
If  you  felt  yourself  oppressed^  and  were  denied  redress,  why  did 
you  disguise  yourself  and  circumstances  under  a  mask  that  presents 
the  multitudinous  and  borrowed  features  of  others;  why  did  you 
not  boldly  appeal/  in  your  own  person,  to  Parliament,  at  once  ? 
Was  it  because  it  would  have  been  indecent  in  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  to  speak  of  the  ^'  despotism  involved"  in  one  of  its 
own  acts  ?  Or  was  it,  that  the  shade  is  more  convenient  for  the 
nature  of  your  warfare;  and  more  envenomed  weapons  may  be 
used  when  you  stab  your  superiors  in  the  dark  i  . 

In  the  first  section  of  your  third  chapter,  I  carl  see  nothing  ih 
the  evidence  you  would  adduce  from  scripture  to  prove  that  *'  the 
spirit  of  the  Curates'  Act  is  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of 
revelation,"  or  that  it  militates  against  the  institution  of  ejnseo- 
pacy*  I  cannot  join  in  the  abhorrence  yba  express  at  the  ^'  exci- 
sion and  exctiision  of  the  Curates'  Act/'  since  there  is  nothing 
tfacfdii  coBtained  wUdr  cots  off  a  carele,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, from  the  common  privileges  of  a  British  subject;  nor 
cbes  tbe  exduaioB  yoa  complain  of  extend  farther  than  a  single 
parish.  As  to  t\ye  real  or  avowed  reasons  for  the  revocation  of 
Jibtxr  licence,  the  public  are  left  to  form  their  own  c6ii)e<:tiireil : 
you  do  not  pretend  that  the  monition  yon  have  received  from- your 
superior  tends  to  silence  you^  or  even  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
your  holy  function  within  the  diocese.  Surely  it  never  can  be 
fairly  considered  tyranny  to  remove  a  curate  from  a  parish,  where 
liis  residence  promotes  discord  among  the  parishioners,  and  still  to 
allow  him  to  serve  any  other  cure  he  can  get.  You  must  not 
complain  that!  I  fancy  an  extreme  case,  and  imagine  ihults  and 
consequences  that  have  no  existence.  You  have  not  told  us  the 
extent,  or  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  you ;  or  the  grounds 
dn  which  the  bishop  acted.  That  you  have  been  removed  from 
your  curacy  is  plain ;  that  you  are  e^eedingly  sore  in  consequence 
is  U^denaable ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  you  are  determined 
to  move  Acheron  in  your  behalf:  but  in  furtherance  of  this 
desire  apply  not  to  your  Bible ;  you  can  adduce  no  evidence 
that  will  warrant  indiscriminate  censure  on  a  sacred  function, 
charges  of  tyranny  on  a  recent  law,  or  a  railing  accusation  against 
the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  What  more  could  be 
said  against  it  by  its  most  avowed  and  inveterate  enemies,  than  the 
charges  you  have  with  diligence  collected,  and  with  such  acrimony 
published, it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  The  clergy,  in  gene-. 
nil>  are  actuated  by  other  motives ;  and  are  aware,  that  their  most, 
amiable  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  professed  aim  and  end  of 
their  preaching,,  is  peace.  He,  therefore,  that  assumes  to  hiniseU 
Ibe  credit  and  weight  due  to  half  tbe  order,  and  boldly  avers  that 
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the  law  which  was  etiacted  to  preserve  unity,  to  correct  abuses/ 
and  to  defedd  th&  clergy  from  the  sly  and  insidious  traps  of  the 
common  informer,  is  a  *'  bad  law/'  can  neither  be  considered  mild 
nor  harmless.  His  temper  must  be  violent,  (remember  the  publi- 
cation is  anonymous,  and  that  I  can  have  no  personal  resentment 
to  gratify)  his  passions  warm  and  impetuous ;  and  his  remarks, 
and  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  them,  are  calculated  unques- 
tionably to  do  incalculable  harm.  How  the  *^  origin  of  a  sacred 
function**  can  be  affected,  or  its  truth  and  credit  compromised,  by 
the  character  and  novel  coi^duct,  as  you  assert,  of  a  few  individuals, 
(supposing  their  character  impaired,  and  their  conduct  improper, 
which  I  by  no  means  admit,)  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  others.^ 
Our  articles,  to  which  you  appeal  with  such  confidence,  tell  us, 
the  unworthiness  of  the  minister  hinders  not  the'  effect  of  the  sacra- 
ments :  neither  can  the  execution  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
law  invests  bishops,  (even  if  it  were  unduly  invested)  be  justly  con-, 
sklered  as  ''  a  dereliction  of  those  duties  which  are  manifestly 
required  at  tlieir  hands." 

•  You  invite  us  to  ''  compare  the  evidence  of  scripture  with  the 
measures  now  pursued  by  our  Christian  fathers,"  and  affirm,  *'  vi^e 
shall  perceive  a  painful  contrast  betv^een  them,  and  shall  be  struck 
with  the  alarming  deviation  fron^  both  the  theory  ?itiA  practice  of 
the  Bible."  The  theory  of  the  Bible,  I  believe,  is  not  to  'be 
learnt  from  the  scanty  records,  or  rather  scattered  evidences,  (and 
we  could  expect  no  other)  which  are  to  be  found  in  scripture,  of 
the  discipline  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  epistles, 
which  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  were  written  iafter  the 
ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  they  are  wisely  limited  to  a  very 
small  number,  and  give  a  very  confined  insight  into  the  usage  aiid 
ordinances  of  the  early  Christians.  They  inform  us,  indeed,  that 
the  Apostles  exercised  authority  over  the  Churches  they  had  planted ; 
and  when  their  duty  called  them  into  distant  regions,  they  left  suc- 
cessors, as  were  Titus  and  Timothy,  who  might  ordain,  and  execute 
every  function  which  belonged  to  the  superintendence'  of  the 
Church.  But  what  was  their  particular  practice,  or  the  theory^  as, 
yjSu  term  it,  by  which  they  were  actuated,  no  one,  out  of  the  scrip- 
tures, has  ever  attempted  to  explain.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  if 
tliefir  characters  had  been  attacked  so  rudely,  and  the  due  exercise 
6f  their  functions  had  been  so  unequivocally  called  in  question,  as 
have  been  those  of  their  successors  at  the  present  hour,  those  who, 
libelled  them  would  have  been  removed  from  their  stations,  and 
that  their  licence  to  preach  would  have  been  revoked.  Of  this, 
1  think,  we  have  pretty  clear  evidence,  in  what  is  recorded  of  St. 
Paul's  conduct  towards  Hymeneiis  arid  Alexander,  a  case  to  which 
you  yourself  rciFer,  though  f  can  discover  no  trace  of  any  forensic 
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proceedings ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  Apostle'fi  conduct  ^va8  ever  cof^ 
sidered  arbitrary,  unjust,  or  tyrannical.  Though  the  punisbmenl 
was  rather  more  severe,  and  its  consequences  more  lamentable^ 
than  the  removal  of  a  stipendiary  curate.  I  readily  admit,  that 
"  St.  Paul  would  not  have  spoken  so  openly  and  so  severely  of 
these  bad  men,  if  his  own  conduct  towards  them  had  not  been  free 
from  the  attacks  of  reproach  and  reprehension :"  nor  can  I  belieTj^y 
that  among  ''  the  numerous  cases  of  clergy  dbmissed  by  our  spi- 
ritual governors,"  that  these  spiritual  governors  would  **  state  by 
name,  in  their  official  and  public  ministrations,  the  curates  whosm 
they  had  banished  from  their  dioceses,''  unless  they  too  had  been 
convinced,  that  their  own  conduct  towards  these  curates  had  not 
been  free  from  the  merited  attacks  of  reproach  and  reprehension. 
Where  these  numerous  cases  are  to  be  found,  it  would  hav^  bctea 
candid  and  charitable  in  you  to  have  told  U3*i  They  have  not 
occurred  within  my  own  observation^  nor  do  I  find  them  in  the 

Sublic  prints.  We  in  this  neighbourhood  thought^  and  do  stUl 
kink,  (for  we  are  not  inclined  to  alter  our  opinions  upon  anonyr 
nious  information)  that  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are  well  con- 
ducted ;  and  also,  that  the  number  of  Church  people  is  as  great 
now  as  it  ever  was.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  more  dissenters ; 
but  whoever  reflects  on  the  vast  increase  of  our  population,  and 
tbe  want  of  provision  for  this  increase  in  our  Churches,  till  very 
lately,  will  not  be  surprised  that  their  ranks  have  increased.  Few 
pious  churchmen  would  entertain  much  apprehension  from  dis- 
senters, however  widely  they  may  differ  from  them  in  sentiment, 
if  their  dissent  were  not  occasionally  blown  into  hatred  by  the 
pestilential  breath  of  false  brethren  in  the  Church.  If  the  Church 
falls,  it  will  be  by  mines  which  have  been  constructed  by  her  owa 
professed  members ;  by  the  weakness  which  profligacy,  scandal, 
and  mortified  pride,  simultaneously  produce. 

Nothing  seems  to  offend  you  more  strongly  than  the  *^  singular 
inconsistence,"  as  you  call  it,  "  of  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament affecting  curates  with  the  provision  of  the  same  Act 
relative  to  incumbents."  You  aver,  "  that  the  provision  relative 
to  the  incumbent  is  at  perfect  antipodes  with  the  clause  affecting 
curates ;  and  that  this  difference  is  truly  astonishing."  I  think  I 
lieed  not  go  so  far  as  the  antipodes  to  prove,  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, in  this  respect,  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  Nor  do 
1  feel  any  astonishment,  that  there  should  be  some  difference  as  to 
the  mode  of  removing  a  curate  from  a  flfiprndiary  offirr  ^teh  be 
obtained  by  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  and  which  he  will 
find  little  diffiiculty  in  resuniing  elsewhere ;  and  a  deprivation  from 
a  benefice,  which  would  strip  a  clergyman  of  his  bread  and  cha« 
racter,  and  form  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  obtaining  pref<erm9nt 
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dnfing  the  rest  ©f  his  life.  This  surely  affords  some  reason  why' 
a'  ^^  premonitiofi  should  be  required  to  a  rector,  and  not  to  the 
GHTlite."  Notwithstanding  your  shrewd  sarcasm  with  respect  to 
reisidence,  and  that  you  *'  especially"  remark  that  '*  the  non- 
resident violates  an  express  Act  of  Parliament,  knowingly  and 
dbiignedly  ;*'  which  you  would  have  us  believe,  I  suppose,  is  ^^mild 
and  harmless/' and  by  no  means  intended  to  paralyse  our' answer, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  employers  of  stipendiary  curates  with  the' 
current  of  ptibKc  opinion,  and  to  pour  on  them  vulgar  contempt, ' 
Pray,  if  there  were  no  non-resident  incumbents,  where  would  be 
the  curates?    And  how  would  deserving  young  men,  without  in-* 

'  terest,  ever  get  into  the  Church  ?  Your  cause  must  be  poor,  in- 
d^d,  if  you  are  compelled  to  apply  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  re-echo  the  hollow  clamor,  which  has  been  insidiously 
rMsed^  and  ignorantly  supported,  with  respect  to  non-residence*  ^ 
That  man's  mind  must  be  cast  in  no  common  mould  who  is  non- 
r^tdent  by  choice  :  and  if  he  were,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a' licence  are,  by  the  law  which  you  term  arbitrary,  unjust,  and 
tyrannical,  so  numerous,  as  in  most  cases  to  present  an  insur- 
monntaUe  obstacle  to  his  wish.  But  this  remark  aptly  follows,, 
atid  is  framed  in  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  as  the  assertion,  for ' 
^hich  1,  from  my  heart,  believe  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground : 
•^-'^  We  have  ft/ioa?/i  rariott* f OS w  of  rectors  (who  did  not  like  to* 
reside,  and  could  not  well  frame  an  adequate  plea  for  a  licence,) 
whercfin  the  bishop  has  actually  volunteered  his  kind  services^  and 
oflfered  to  levy  the  penalties  incurred,  and  return  the  moneys  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  prosecutions  by  other  persons.''  Can  this 
ni»ked^  unsupported,  and  libellous  affirmation,  proceed  from  a  man 
Who  appeals  to  incumbents  as  his  brethren:  who  ''  looks  up  to 
bkihops  a^  his  advisers,  protectors,  and  friends  !f!" 

You  mofe  than  once  desire  us  to  paUse,  atid  reflect  on  the 
substance  of  your  pamphlet.  Here  I  am  compelled.  I  cannot, 
at  once,  recover  the  concern  and  astonishment  with  which  I  have 
been  struck,  at  the  lamentable  perception,  tliat  there  exists  a  bro- 
ther, who  has  been  so  lost  in  the  nuize  of  his  own  passions,  as  to 
suppose  that  the  public  would  give  credence  to  a  nameless  charge^ 
v^bich  affects  the  character,  and  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  his 

•  oM^B  order,  and  break  down  the  reliance,  which  every  good  citizen 
puls^  on  the  provisions  of  the  legislature,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and;  the  credit  of  the  atate. 

The  contents  of  your  fourth  chapter  are  presumed  to  establish  t)ie  ' 
position,  that  ♦*  Ae  execution  of  theCurates*  Act  is  contrary  t»  the 
aokiHlwIedged  ends'  of  punrshmenf ;"      This  k  the  first  time  I  have ' 
eV^i^rii^  vHtk  die  ass^tion,  that  the  Curates^  Act  formed  part  <if 
oiir  ^^Kitf  o^e.  \  bad  supposed  \\:  bad  be^n-  enacted  for  bettering 
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the  qondition  of  the  curates.  W^  all  know^  that  since  it  has  becot^ei 
a  statute^  their  stipends  have  been  in  many  casestrebly  increasedal, 
cannot  6nd  that  their  pupishments,  (if  the  word  must  be  used,  though 
the  infliction  and  the  desert  of  punishment  is  rare,)— i  cannot  $nd  that 
punishment  is  severer  than  before,  Tli^  punjshment  you  co^iplaiiv 
of  is  a  summary  dismissal  from  their  cures  at  the  will  of  the 
diocesan.  You  must  be  young,  indeed^  not  to  be  aware^i  that, 
previous  to  this  ''  tyrannical  law/'  as  you  term  it,  a  curate's  con* 
dition  was  much  more  unstable.  Before  tlie  late  statutes  were . 
enacted,  curates,  were  seldom  licensed.  They  were  removed,  as 
they  were  appointed,  by  the  incumbents  :  and  were  paid,  not  by 
stipends  fixed  by  parliament,  but  by  the  best  bargain  they  could 
make.  Far  am  I  from  maintaining  the  justice  or  propriety  of  this 
practice ;  I  only  mention  it  to  prove,  that  the  condition  of  the 
curates  is  much  ameliorated ;  and  that  the  legislature  designed  as  s( 
favor  the  clause  which  prevents  their  removal  without  the  consent 
of  tl^e  diocesan.  Nor  is  their  removal  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
punishment ;  in  many  cases  it  operates  to  their  advantage.  For  nb, 
one  can  be  said  to  \}e  advantageously  situated,  where  .  a  party  is 
formed  .against  hiin,  or  where  his  rfssidence  creates  or  foments 
discord  and  hate.  Yo^i  ypurself  will  owp,  that  a  parish  priest  can. 
do  little  good  where  th^  parishioners  are  divided,  and  where  his 
conduct,  his  preaching,  or  his  opinions,  forni  a  line  of  separation- 
A  clergyn^an  shpuld  t)e  a  peace-maker,  ai)d  should  wil|iogiy  forego 
any  einolument,  rather  than  present  an  obstacle  to  reconciliation : 
above  all,  he  should  not  promote  faction.  Most  n^en  qf  m^ek  and 
gjCntle  tempers  would  keep  out  of  the  way  of  contention,  and  would 
be  glad  that  they  had  the  power  to  cliange  their  residence,  vvhich  is, 
privilege  allowed  to  a. curate,  which  an  iucumbent  has  not.  But  • 
even  admitting  that  the  removal  of  a  curate,  by  the .  bishop,  is  ^. 
punishment;  to  what  does  it  amount?  A  curacy  is  never  coi^i- 
dered  a  permanent  sta|ioi^.  The  world  is  all  before  him.  And 
vvl^le  there  are  V  knowingly  apd  designedly  yiolatprs  of  an  ezpr^s^ 
Act  of  Parli^n9ent,"as  you  cha^*itab|y  term  noiirresident  incufnbents, 
he  will  never  want,  emplpyment :  especially  if  he  \^e,  as  fire  th^ 
clergymen  iii  whpsp  case  youtfikQ  such  fraternal,  I  wil)  npt  say 
sel%li,  interest,  "  eqdov^ed  wit(i  eyery  adequate  requisite  ^at  caa 
furifb^. this,  understanding,  aqd  every  quali^cation.  which  can  adQm 
tde  character  or.  grace  the  profession  of  a  ininister  of  Christ,  and. 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Poor  priests,  if  you  become  bishops^ 
or  even  incumbents,  how  are  yQ^  changed !  , 
.  I  sbpuldpot.  do  justice  to  the  coif  tfcntf  of  ypur  fourth  chapter,  if! 
MTcire  to  pas^  over  the  glaring  placard|.  which  faa^s  not  less  dazzled 
Ufy  eyes  by  the  mi^ner  apd  size  in  yirhich  it  is  printed,  tbap  it  has 
startled  my  upderstandingi  and  dope  violence  to  tl^e  reirerence  witl| 
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,  ^'bich  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  the  decrees  of  the  legislatar^^ 
and  the  principles  \ivhich  have  been  thought  to  guide  every  man  of 
bonesty,  conscience^  and  good  faith.  You  maintain^  ''  there  is  a 
Jaw  whidi  makes  it  penal  in  every  curate^  not  to  conform  to  the 
,tvtll  and  pleasure  of  his  diocesan,  which  it  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  know ! ! !''  Unhappy  order  of  men,  you  are 
indeed  a  proscribed  cast!  But  will  any  man  put  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  say, 'This  is  true  ?  No.  It  is  law  nowhere.  The' 
penalties  incurred  and  enforced  for  such  fancied  crimes  are  no* 
where  found:  not  even  in  Turkey  or  Japan,  thoiigh  you  would 
compare  the  despotic  and  lawtess  tyranny  practised  there  with 
the  mild  statutes  of  your  native  land.  The  accusation  is  not 
^supported  by  any  case  mentioned  or  visibly  alluded  to,  even  i^  yomr 
own  pamphlet ;  and  as  you  write  in  the  name  of  M  the  curates  in 
England/ it  is  fair  to  suppose  no  proof  can  be  adduced.  Where 
.can  we  6nd,  that  any  curatehas  been  dismissed  at  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  diocesan,  without  something  having  been  obj^ted 
against  him,  which,  in  the  bishop's  judgment,  rendered  bis  removal 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  fur4!herance  of 
Christian  peace  i  It  is,  we  grant,  absolutely  and  utterly  impossible 
for  any  man  to  know  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another,  where  that 
will  and  pleasure  is  variable,  and  subject  to  sudden  starts  of 
caprice.  But  no  man,  but  yourself.  Sir,  ever  imputed  td  our 
bishops  such  unreasonableness,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  No  one, 
I  believe,  ever  heard  of  their  interfering  in  a  parish,  and  of  dismiss- 
ing the  stipendiary  curate,  without  application  from  some  of  the 
parishioners,  or  of  the  incumbent :  nor  does  it  appear,  that  you 
have  yourself.  But  your  anger  has  blinded  your  undcfrstanding,  and 
run  away  with  your  judgment,  and  so  far  distracted  your  caution, 
^that  you  betray  as  much  virulence  against  the  legislature  as  your 
diocesan,  whom,  in  all  legal  and  honest  thingji,  you  seem  to  forget, 
you  swore  to  obey.  For,  immediately  after  the  dictum,  which  ia 
printed  in  capital  letters,  to  inform  us,  I  suppose,  that  on  it  resta 
tl»e  weight  of  your  appeal,  and  most  of  your  arguments  hinge,  you 
endeavour  to  direct  the  censure  of  the  public  against  the  decrees  of 
parliament,  and  assert,  ^'  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  any  of 
the  rescripts  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  ex  post  facto  laws  of  the  oracles 
of  infallibility,  have  more  of  the  genuine  nature  of  arbitrary  ahd 
gratuitous  punishment  inherent  in  them,  than  has  the  sixty-ninth' 
olause  of  the  57th  of  George  III." 

The  clause  is  simply  this,  **  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  is,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  t^licem^e  any  curate 
who  is  or  shall  be  actually  employed  by  the  rector,  vicar,  or  other 
incumbent  of  any  church  or  chapiel>  although  no  express  nomina^* 
tion  of  such  curate  shall  have  been  made  to  such  bishop  by  the  sgid 
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reetor,  vicar,  6r  other  indumb^nt ;  and  that  the  bishop  shall  have 
power  to  revoke,  summarily  and  without  process,  any  hcence  granted 
to  any  curate  employed  in  his  diocese,  or  subject  to  his  jurisdiction, 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  to  remove  such  curate  for  any  cause 
which  shall  appear  to  such  bishop  to  be  good  and  reasonable ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province, 
and  to  be  determined  in  a  summary  manner." 

If  it  had  not  been  manifest  that  you  are  not  an  incumbent,  it 
might  have  been  doubted,  whether  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  whick 
feiiders  it  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license  any  curate 
vi'ho  is  employed  by  the  incumbent  without  his  nomination,  had 
not  been  the  object  of  your  taunt :  and  as  soon  as  the  transmutation 
you  speak  of,  from  ''  a  dangerous  curate,  into  an  innocent  and 
Qseful  rector,"  is  effected,  it  probably  will.  But  the  galling  part  of 
the  statute  now  is  evidently  this: — That  the  bishop  shall  have  power 
1^  revoke  summarily  any  licence  that  may  have  beeri  granted  to  a^ 
curate  in  his  diocese,  and  remove  him,  for  any  cause  which  shaU 
atppear  to  such  bishop  just  and  reasonable.  I  would  ask  any  true 
Son  of  the  Church,  any  man  whose  education,  prejudices,  or  interest 
did  not  render  him  hostile  to  episcopacy,  what  power  would  re- 
main to  the  bishops  if  this  clause  had  been  cancelled  :  if  they  could 
exercise  no  discretion  in  a  point  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  Churchy  and  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  parishes  in  their 
several  dioceses  i  Besides,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  bishop  to  the 
metropolitan ;  the  revocation  must  be  registered^  and  a  copy  of 
it  sent  to  the  parish  officers.  What  means  can  be  taken,  consistent 
with  the  credit  and  peace  of  the  Church ^  better  adapted  to  prevent 
secret  influence  or  undue  partiality  than  this  i  Will  any  bishop  so 
far  lose  sight  of  his  own  respectability,  and  the  fairness  of  hts  cha-^ 
racter,  as  to  subject  himself  to  charges  so  serious  in  their  nature,  so- 
mischievous  in  their  consequences,  as  those,  which  are  spread  before 
the  public  in  the  Curates*  Appeal ;  merely  to  gratify  the  rancor 
qf  others^  or  out  of  his  own  whim  and  caprice  ?  No  one  ever 
thought  so.  Nor  would  it  now  be  imputed  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  if  you,  Sir,  had  not  beeninfluenced  by  motives,  which  I  most 
Unwillingly  impute  to  any  man,  but  which  the  temper  and  lan- 
guage of  your  appeal  render  obvious  to  the  mind.  I  feel  it  incum-^ 
bent  on  me  again  to  press  on  your  conviction,  that  as  your  pamphlet 
is  anonymous^  you  cannot  justly  charge  me  with  indulging  in  per- 
sonal invective.  I  declare  most  solemnly,  I  know  neither  your  name 
nor  character ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  the  diocese  or  preUte,  to  whom 
you  principally  allude.  And  as  your  charges  are  multiplied,  and 
many  of  them  have  a  similar  tendency,  I  am  eqeally  guiltless  o£' 
unnecessary  repetition.    I  meet  your  accusations  as  I  read  them.; 
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and  ^ndeaiwur  to  weigh  with  fairness  j^tirai^ttitients^  as^  thej  occur 
to  my  ej'e. 

AH  you  have  said  concerning  punishment,  and  its  extreme 
severity,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  answered,  in  my  opinion,  by 
your  own  declaration,  that  you  *^  only  wish  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  a  curate^  which  you  do  as^  a  citizen."  For  I  absolutely 
deny  the  assertion,  that  '^  the  citizen  and  the  clergyman  are  not 
known  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  not  allowed  a  community  of  privi- 
leges." You  say,  '^  the  citizen  is  free  ;  the  curate  a  slave,  and  si 
slave  under  the  most  extraordinary  and  oppressive  circumstances; 
such  as  you  are  confident  the  nation  could  not  endure  six  month»^ 
if  a  considerable  number  of  any  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  sub-^ 
jects  Were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way."  Allow  me  to  give  you  the 
san^  hint  which  you  so  kindly  give  your  readers.  Be  not 
''  sfsrrtled  at  the  "  conviction,  which  must  at  once  flash  upon  your 
miiid^  when  you  are  called  to  the  recollection,  that  a  Very 
considerable  number  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  accustomed 
to  a  much  more  arbitrary  mode  of  dismissal,  and  have  always 
been,  since  society  has  been  formed.  What  think  you  of  th^ 
''  arbitrary  law"  which  allows  one  citizen,  (your  fondness  foi^ 
this  word  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  use  it^  and  by  the 
tendency  of  your  publication  your  predUection  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently explained)-— What  think  you  of  the  law,  and  general  practice, 
of  dismisbing  our  servants  without  assigning  any  reason,  and  fre- 
cfUently  without  a  shadow  of  a  crime.  The  laws  of  every  nation 
allow  one  citizen  to  dismiss  another  who  is  his  stipendiary.  If  he 
pays  him  for  his  services  he  il  allowed  to  remove  him,  and  procure 
another,  who  he  may  suppose  is  more  attached  to  his  interest.  This 
I  believe  is  the  case  in  every  rank  of  society,  except  with  respect  to 
stipendiary  curates.  The  legislature,  out  of  kindness  to  them,  has 
wisely  and  liberally  taken  them  out  of  their  employers'  power,  and 
placed  them  under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  And  it  is  this  indul^ 
gence  which  is  the  sole  object  of  your  complaint.  It  is  painful  to 
me  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  man^  particularly  of  persons  of  the 
same  rank  and  condition  aa  myself.  And* I  should  be  truly  con^ 
cemed,  if  this  observation  gave  the  least  offence  to  the  mind  of  any 
gentleman,  who  may  happen  to  be  engaged  as  a  stipendiary  curate. 
1  trust  every  man  of  candor  will  forgive  this  comparison  between 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  citizens  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  and 
will  admit,  that  it  has  been  wrung  from  me  by  your  own  unwar- 
ranted language^  and  the  urgency  of  the  case.  I  will  dwell  on  it  no 
l«iiger ;  nor  would  I  mention  the  analogy  at  all,  if  you  had  not 
triumphed  in  the  seemingly  unanswerable  assertion,  that  *^itia^ 
absolutely  impossible  to  coni^ve  any  tiling  mQ>re  ^i^ly  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  ^^  than  the  power  of  removal  by  the  diocesan :  4f  yotf^ 
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did  not  with  exultation  '^  repeat  the  declaration^  and. reiterate  the 
complaiot." 

The  proposition  at  the  head  of  your  fifth  chapter  is  more 
pointed^  though  perhaps  not  bolder  than  others^  viz.  ''  The 
manner  in  which  this  Act  is  put  in  execution  is  inconsistent 
with  every  rational  design  of  the  British  legislature^  in  ito  forma- 
tion" 

The  design  of  the  legislature,  in  eveij  Act  .which  has  been 
passed  respecting,  curates,  has  evidently  been  to  better  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  laws  have  been  put  in  execution^ 
I  affirm,  has  been  consistent  with  the  design.  Many  poor  super- 
annuated incumbents  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  complaint. .  Or 
if  they  complained  at  all,  it  has  been  to  their  diocesan  ;  who  hardly 
dares  to  relieve  them,  lest  he  should  incur  public  censure,  from  the 
bold,  the  vehement,  and  the  inexperienced  :  from  those  who,  \vlien 
employed  as  substitutes  ia  the  place  of  an  infirm  incumbent 
greedily  seize  on  house,  garden,  and  every  comfort  which  belongs 
to  him  ;  the  quiet  retreat  of  his  declining  years ;  the  fruit  from  trees, 
which  in  better  times  his  own  hands  have  raised.  The  curate,  (such 
as  you  describe)  demands  the  greater  part,  nay,  the  whole  of  his 
enioluments,  and  would  merciletely  turn  him  adrift.  This  will,  and 
must,  he  the  condition,  or  fearful  prospect,  of  one  half  of  the 
clergy,  if  the  law  which  you  style  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  tyrannical, 
be  put  in  unmitigated  execution.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  moiety  of  the  livings  in  this  kingdom  do  not  amount  in  value  to 
the  maximum  assigned  to  the  curates.  And  the  law  of  which  you 
complain  allows  the  curate  the  whoh  of  the  living,  in  many  cases. 
Where  is  the  incumbent  to  go  i  How  is  he  to  live  i  You  will 
answer.  He  may  remain  in  the  vicarage  house.  But  how  is  he  to 
be  supported  ?  y  You  take  his  life,  when  you  take  the  meana 
whereby  he  lives."  In  fact,  if  he  be  blind,  or  paralytic,  or  visited 
with  any  other  affliction,  he  can'  go  nowhere,  if  the  bishop's 
power  be  not  discretionary,  except  to  the  common  receptacle  of  the 
helpless*-the  parish  workhouse.     And  there  I  fear  you  would. 

fladly  see  him;  if  he  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  being  beneficed.: 
^)r  this  it  is  that  has  given  birth  to  your  indecent  publiqaticm;* 
you  have  been  goaded  by  disappointment,  and  to  render  .your, 
weapons  of  offence  more  fonoickble,  you  would  make  us  believe 
that  they  are  in  more  hands  than  your  ^own.  You  complain  of 
inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  your  superiors.  If  it  con- 
8.i9teht  with  openness,  and  candor,  and  truth,  to  write  in  the  name, 
of^a  body  of  mei^,  very  few  of  whom,  if  any,  can  hav^  been 
acquainted  with  your  intentions;  and  when,  to  most  of  your  doc-». 
ti:ine8  gnd  principles,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  decidedly, 
nversef .       . 
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But  this  defect  in  yoar  pamphlet  is  inconsiderable, in  coMparison^ 
M^ith  the  miscliiefs  which  may  be  produced  by  your  querulous  and 
unqualified  assertions.  My  business  is  with  them,  and  with  the 
ooroUaries  which  would  inevitably  result  from  them,  if  proved. 
If  you  had  contrasted  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  stipendiary 
ourates  held  their  offices  twenty-five  years  ago  with  their  condition  at 
this  time^you  would  not  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  supposing 
any  ^^  reasons  for  the  Act."  Their  continuance  on  their  cures  was 
then  generally  measured  by  the  will  of  the  incumbent :  and  if  be 
Iiad  any  friend  or  relation,  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  and  to  supply 
bis  place  in  the  parish,  be  was  not  thought  arbitrary  if  he  desired 
his  stipendiary  to  quit.  This  was,  I  allow,  a  hardship,  and  very 
p#operlyi  constituted  a  reason  for  enacting  a  law  for  the  curate's 
security  ;  surely  much'  more  fair  and  satisfactory  than  ^'  the  con- 
sideration of  punishing  offenders."  The  only  offenders  that  the 
statute  punishes  are  incumbents.  The  Act,  which  you  designate 
as  baying  ^*  more  of  the  genuine  nature  of  arbitrary  and  gratuitotis 
punishment  than  the  rescripts  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  ex  post  facto  ^ 
oracles  of  infallibility,"  is  intitled  ^'  An  Act  for  enforcing  the  * 
residence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their  benefices^  and  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  stipendiary  curates.'^  The  design  of  the  legis- 
latiu-e  clearly  was  to  render  the  curate  independent  of  his  employer. 
4nd  it  not  only  completely  does  this  ;  but  in  small  livings  it  puts 
the  curate  in  the  incumbent's  place.  It  gives  him,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  the  whole  income  of  the  living;  and  leaves  the  vicar 
nothing  but .  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  duty  of  the 
parish,  in  case  the  curate  shoold  choose  to  quit  it.  It  leaves  him 
the  cure  of  souls,  without  allowing  him  to  appoint  another  substi- 
tute, even  if  he  think  in  his  conscience  that  his  place  would  be 
better  filled,  and  the  ill  effects  of  his  infirmities  superseded,  by  the 
cbdice  of  another  representative.  Say  not  liere,  that  I  am  com- 
plaining of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I  am  aware,  if  it  had  been  ^ 
MTorded  otherwise,  equally  bad  consequences  might  have  ensued.  I 
set  not  up  my  opinion  against  the  decrees  of  the  legislature ;  but 
am  anxious  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  >^ 
which  have  been  enacted  within  these  25  years,  telative  to  the 
^vernment  of  the  Church,  have  a  great  bias  towards  the  curates* 
interest ;  and  contribute  essentially  to  increase  their  comfort,  and 
to  establish  the  independence  and  respectability  of  their  station 
and  character.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  undeniable,  that  their  stipends 
have/been  doubly  increased,  that  their  claim  to  the  house  and 
garden  is  allowed,-  that  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the  rector, 
and  in  many^  and  as  the  old  incumbents  drop>  in  most  cases,  that 
their  conditibn  is  much  better  than  that  of  half  the  beneficed  clergy 
in  the  kingdom.  With  respect  to  small  li^ngs,  when  the  incumbent 
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i»  soperaonuated,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
the  duty  of  his  parish,  he  may  be  said  (if  the  strong  langnage-  hi' 
which  you  indulge  may  be  allowed)  to  be  little  else  than  the 
steward  or  the  tidie-taker  for  the  curate.  The  incumbent  collects' 
the  tithes,  incurs  all  the  odium  which  unhappily  attaclies  to  that 
mode  of  payment,  keeps  the  curate's  house  in  repair  for  him ;  his 
widow  or  orphans  are  saddled  with  dilapidations  after  his  death  ;  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  over  all  his  emoluments  to  a  man  over  whom 
he  has  no  control,  who  enjoys  all  the  comforts  of  bi»  station,  Aid 
leaves  him  nothing  but — responsibility.  It  is  irrefragable,  that 
the  only  hope,  the  only  chance  of  preserving  a  part  of  his  income, 
of  retaimng  any  prop  to  his  declining  age,  is  the  discretionary 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  the  diocesan.  But  which  one  half 
of  his  profession  (according  to  your  estimate)  would  refuse  him. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  small  or  moderate  livings  are 
generally  given  to  curates,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct ;  to  men 
who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  state,  but  whose  labors,  and 
quiet  usefulnesif  have  given  them  a  claim  to  the  notice  of  their . 
'patron :  yet  this  must  be  wrested  from  tlie  poor  incumbent,  if  sick- 
ness or  infirmity  ensue,  or  the  strength  of  his  constitution  surpass 
that  of  his  mental  powers.  He  is  to  be  stripped  of  ail ;  the  vitttatidns 
of  providence  are  to  be  considered  as  crimes ;  and  he  is  to  be  left 
to  sustain  the  accumulated  weight  of  age,  helplessness,  and  poverty, 
bereft  <tf  those  means,  which  be  fondly  thought  would  have  conw 
fortably,  though  they  never  could  have  splendidly,  supported  him. 
This,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  must  be  a  frequent  case 
within  a  very  few  years.  And  yet  **  the  pretence  thtft  bishops 
sought  the  curates'  good  is  not  justified  by  facts.''  Why,  Sir,  the 
curates  of  the  present  day  are  the  very  people  who  will  hereafter 
have  to  complain,  that  theur  benefices  are  taken  from  them.  And 
if  their  complaints  be  couched  ui  language  similar  to  that  which 
is  put  into  their  mouths  notf^,  *^  the  legislature,  the  bishops  and  the 
public,"  will  have  no  reason  to  admire  the  quiet  forbearance  and 
patient  meekness,  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

^'  That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hare"  no  one  wiH  dispute ; 
it  '^  is  a  maxim,"  to  use  your  own  words,  ^'  as  accordant  with  the 
j^rineiples  of  humanity  and  justice,  as  it  is  with  tbo  ^riptures. 
But  what,"  you  ask,  '^  is  the  bistorf  of  this  case  ^    And  what  ts^ 
the  fact,  as  it  now  stands P'    I  have  abready  sUted  it;  and  will* 
compress  it  in  a  single  aenleBce.    After  a  clergyman  is  past  lis^ 
Ubor,  he  shall  be,  de  facto,  snperaeded  by  a  curate,  who  slnilt  have 
power  to  leave  his  cure  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  who  shall  take  the. 
whole  emolument  of  the  living,  and  leave  the  old  superanuMted 
laborev  nothmg  to  subsist  upon. 
:  Yom^  cdsea  1  must  beg  td  pass  snb  sileatio ;  not  as  irresistible^ 
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;«rguinenta  in  support  of  jour  appeal;  for  thej  might  be  met  by 
numerous  others,  more  hard  and  distressing  to  inonnbents;  but 
:beeause  I  think  it  culpable  to  expose  the  frailties  cf  my  ovitk  order; 
i^ecause  I  remember  the  rebuke  of  St.  Paul :  *^  There  is  utterly  a 
fault  among  you,  because  you  go  to  law  one  with  another:  why 
do  ye  not.  rather  take  wrong?"  If  the  primitive  Christians  wisre 
Jblamed  by  an  Apostle,  for  asserting  their  rights  in  Courts  of  Law^ 
what  would  have  been  said  to  those,  who  stirred  up  strife,  and 
appealed  to  a  whole  kingdom,  when  their  superiors  determined  anjr 
point  against  them  f  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  speaking  of  your 
superiors.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  your  language,  you 
own  none:,  for  in  boldness  we  cannot  conceive  that  of  the  copper- 
smith of  Ephesus  to  exceed  it.  Could  those  who  withstood  the 
Apostles  have  said  more,  than  you  have  said  of  the  bishops? 
'^  They  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  prove  our  guilt ;  and  their 
conduct  makes  it  manifest  that  they  have  not.'^ 

I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion,  and  I  trust  it  rests  on  solid 
grounds,  that  a  removal  of  a  curate  may  be  expedient  and  proper^ 
without  proof,  or  suspicion  of  actual  guilt.  But  allowing  that 
sopietbing  may  have  been  alleged  against  you,  though  it  have  been 
by  ^^  a: knot  of  atheists,''  you  have  not  told  us  plainly  and  fairly 
what  that  something  is.  You  assert  that  the  bishops  assume  guilt 
without  evidence.  You  assume,  in  those  to  whom  you  appeal,^ 
knowledge  of  a  criminal  charge,  where  no  ci'ime  may  have  lieen 
imputed  to.  you.  Surely  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  the 
^aiidor  you  claim,  and  wish  to  appear  to  exercise,  to  tell  us  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  Certainly  you  must  be  aware  of  what  was 
8S|id  against  you  by  the  *^  profeue  and  bad  characters  in  your  own 
parish!"  Why  do  you  hide  the  accusation P  You  complain  of 
tyranny,  and  refose  to  say  upon  what  pretence  that  tyranny  was 
exerted.  You  speak  of  charges,  but  conceal  their  shape  and 
nature.  Wbeu  a  man  is  disarmed,  it  is  fair  to  turn  his  own  v^arpons 
against  him.  I  shall,  therefore^  retort  your  own  words  upcm  you. 
your  conduct  in  publishing  your  appeal,  and  especially  in  eti- 
deavouriiig  to  make,  it  considered  as  the. act  of  Ae  whole  body  of 
curates,  when  you  cannot  prove,  that  you  are  joined  by  a  single 
member  of  disit  truly  respectable  and  useful  *cuiss  of  men,  **  in 
whichever  way  we  view  it,  is  wholly  indefensible.''  You  have  done 
^f  either  too  much  or  too  little  ;  too  much,  if  you  cannot  prove-' 
by, facts;  by  open,  clear,  notorious  facts,  that  you  have  been 
iinjustly  treated :  /^  and  too  little  if  you  can."  Your  accusations 
ayre  too  general;  your  language  inflansunatory.  The  world  will- 
not  be  content  vvith  charges  without. evidence;  nor  will  it  allow 
tjitat  to  be  authority^  proof,  or  cOnclusicHi,  which:  rests  on  infbnna>^ 
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tion  that  is  anonjmous :  but  will  impute  the  chaises  to  intemperate 
rancor  and  merited  chagrin.    . 

Having  examined  your  arguments  thus  far  with. the  candor  jou 
claim ;  though  I  cannot  admit  you  have  pnt  ^'  the  same  liberal  con->- 
struction  on  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  **  known  laws  and  honest 
judges"  of  your  country ;  I  think  myself  warranted  to  deny  the 
assumption  on  which  your  most  serious .  question  is  grounded. 
''  Why/'  you  .ask,  ''  are  curates  shut  out  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  other  subjects,  when  their  conduct  affords  no  grouted 
fvr.such  an  exclusion  ?*  L  trust  I  have  made  it  appear  that  they 
ar,e  9hut  out  from  oo  rights  and  privileges  which. are  allowed 
to  the  generality  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  And. I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit,  that,  if  they  were,  '^  the  sentimeBts  and  habita  of 
the  general  body"  afford  no  ground  for  such  an  exclusion.  I  deny, 
as  flatly  as  yourself,  that  they  have  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  -the 
rights  of  Englishmen ;  and  I  also  deny  that  K  they  live  under  a 
continued  suspension,  or  rather  abolition,  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.'' 
I  allow  it  to  be  '-  an  undeniable  truth,  that  the  curates  of  England 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  loyal,  regular,  diligent,  orthodox, 
aqd  .moral ;  that  they  have  shown  themselves  (in  times  too  that  have 
been  tremendously,  alarming)  to  be  both  true  Britons  and  good 
Churchmen."  But  I  cannot  allow  that  any  law  which  has  been 
recently  enacted,  has  any  affinity  to  the  suspension  of  that  palla^ 
diMm  of  our  liberties,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  you  so  unnecessarily 
re^sr.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  tedious 
or  joiproper  confinement  of  any  Englishman  :  under  the  operation 
of  it  no  man  can  be  imprisoned  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
b^ing.  brought  to  trial.  A  curate,  if  he  were  imprisoned,  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  as  fully  as  any  other  subject.  How 
does  a  removal  from  a  curacy  assimilate  to  the  suspension  of  thi9 
law.?.  The  fact  is,,  you  felt  yourself  called  upon  to  put  a  strong* 
case ;  and.  you  knew  of  none  that  would  awaken  public  attentibn,^ 
or  alarm  the  country  more  than  a  reference  to  this.  In  the  same 
strain  of  vehemence  you  ask  questions  that  are  needless,  and  on 
points  that  have  seldom,  if  they  have  ever,  been  subjects  of  dispute^ 
Who  ever  asserted  that  the  curates  of  England  were  **  democraticaly' . 
schisn(iatical,  or  heretical?".  If  they  had  been,  or  had  been  sa 
supposed,  would  so  many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  recently 
enacted  for  their  support  F  What  would  you  say,  if  the  few,  the 
very  few,  subaltern  officers,  whose  names  we  sometimes  see  ki  the 
Gazette,  as.  superseded,  M'ere  to  maintain,  that  by  thus  depriving 
them  pi  their  commissions,  the  government  virtually  asserted  thac= 
all  .of  the  same  rank  as  themselves  were  disloyal,  and  improper  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country?.   Would  it  not  at 
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once  strike  you,  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  prop  up  their  own 
characters  by  libelling  their  superiors,  by  making  their  own  cause 
common  with  the  profession,  whose  principles  and  conduct  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  own  i 

The  case  of  every  man,  whose  success  in  life  is  impeded  by 
untoward  circumstances^  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  misfortune^ 
or  of  inconsiderate  conduct,  is  always,  by  himself,  regarded  as  one 
of  '^  extreme  hardship/'  But  I  have  proved  that  the  curate'a 
case  is  not  '^  without  parallel :"  and  I  trust  we  need  not  recur  to 
<'  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  our  Saviour/' .  nor  tliat  of  the 
Pharisees  towards  St.  Paul,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  '^  without 
precedent."  You  are  fond  of  primitive  examples ;  let  roe  refer 
jott  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  as  soon  as  it  had  assumed  a 
regular  form.  You  will  find  that  the  bishop's  leave  was  necessary 
to  warrant  any  one  to  preacb  in  hi»  diocese.  -  Cave,  in  the  8th  ch. 
of  bis  Primitive  Christianity^  asserts^  arid  proves  from  good  authority, 
''  though  presbyters  by  their  ordination  had  a  power  conferrcld  upon 
them  to  administer  holy  things,  yet,  lifter  that  the  Church  was  settled 
upon  foundatimis  of  order  and  regularity,  they  did  not  usually 
exercise  this  power  within  any  diocese,  without  leave  and  authority 
from  the  bishop."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  request  your  attention 
to  this  author^s  remark  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy 
in  these  early  times«  He  tells  us ;  *^  when  some  of  them  began  ta 
take  too  much  upon  them,  to  distribute  the  sacrament  before  the 
bishop  or  presbyter,  and  to  take  place  among  the  presbyters,  the 
Council  of  Nice  took  notice  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  bold  and  saucy 
usurpation,  severely  commanded  them  to  know  their  place,  and  to 
contain  themselves  within  their  own  bounds  and  measures."  His 
description  of  the  authority  and  duties  of  a  bishop  is  so  plain  and 
pertinent,  that  I  trust  I  shaU  be  excused  in  transcribing  it.  ''  The 
main  work  and  office  of  a  bishop  was  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
people,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  to  absolve  penitents,  to 
eject  and  excommunicate  obstinate  and  incorri^ble  offenders,  to 
preside  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  to  (H'dain  inferior  officers 
m  the  Church,  to  call  them  to  account,  and  to  8uspend,^or  deal 
with  them  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence:  to  urge  the 
observance  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  appoint  and  institute  sucb 
indifferent  rites,  as  were  for  the  decent  and  orderly  administration' 
of  his  Church."  **  These,  and  many  more,  were  the  unquestionable 
rights  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office."  And  in  treating  of  the 
office  and  authority  of  a  primate,  his  words  are  ^Vto  him  the  last 
determination  of  all  appeals,  from  all  the  provinces,  in  differences 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sovereign  care  of  all  the  diocese,  for  sundry 
points  of  spiritual  government,  did  belong/'  So  that  it  appears 
the  process  you  complain  ^f  is  not  ^'  without  rule,"  nor  without 
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precedent  It  19  not  cootrary.  to  ''  every  moral  code,  and  eyerj 
^ivil  usage;"  but. is  strictly  consonaut.  with  the  conatilution ^ud 
practice  of  the  primitive  Cburch.  Because  you  consider  your  own 
case  a  hard  one^  you  are  induced  to  suppose  every  exertion  oS 
ecclesiastical  authority  '^  arbitrary^  unjust,  and  tyrannical."  And 
thoug^h  your  pamphlet  is  written  with  as  much  point  as  acrimony^ 
you  often  forget  yourself;  you  imagine  some  evils  which  could 
bave  no  existence;  and  augment  the  weight  of  others,  whicb 
ought  not  to  influence  the  determination  of  the  diocesan.  Wiio 
would  have  expected,  aft^r  maintaining  in  one  page,  that  ^Vthe 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  vehemence  of  Demosthenes,  might 
be  \jreU  employed  in  poiirtraying  the  mischiefs  of  tfiis  system  ;  or 
^ther  the  divine,  ardor  and  holy  energy  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul;" 
you  would,  dwell,  in  the  very  next,  on  the  domestic  and  paiiochial 
evils  attached  to  the  removal  of  a  clergyman,  who  *'  had  married 
a  lady,  all  whose  connexions  lived  in  the  town?"  And  what 
occasion  w^s  there  for  those  marks  of  admiration^  when  you  infornrr 
us,  that  the  petition  of  the  curate's  friends  in  the  parish  did  aot 
affect  the  decision  pf  the  bishop,  nor  induce  him  to  swerve  fromr 
die  principles,  on  which  do  doubt  so  unpleasant  and  necessary  aii. 
exertion  of  authority  was  grounded,  and  that  his  reply  was  ^*  I 
oannot  permit  him  to  remain  curate  among  you!!!"  Does  not 
tjbis  prove,  if  it  prove  any  thing,  that  there  were  urgent  reasons 
wby  hje  should  not:  and  that  much  ''  ecclesiastical  mischief"  would 
probably  have  resulted  from  the  prelate's  wavering  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  and  of  listening  to  the  numerous  connexions  of 
the  curate's  wife  ? 

Instead  of  the  ''  summary  judgment"  you  reprobate  so  severely, 
would  you  wish  these  cases  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  parishioners  ? 
I  am  led  to  suppose  so,  by  a  remark  in  the  earlier  part  of  your 
pamphlet,  '^  that  trial  by  law  and  by  jury  is  a  fair,  reasqoable,  and 
nwesmry  mode  of  conviction."  A  position  which  no  Euglisbman 
Vill  deny  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  but  which  never  has  been 
iiesorted  to,  nor  ever  can,  with  propriety  and  usefulness,  in  matters 
purely  spiritual.  '^  This  would  introduce  mischiefs  of  a  very  seri-^ 
qua  nature  indeed  :"  and  be  absolutely ''  destructive  of  the  unity  of 
^e  Church."  Though  the  Bible  be  the  statute  book  of  every  man's 
conscience,  while  the  modes  of  interpretation  are  so  various,  .it 
cannot  be  expected  that  twelve  men  in  humble  life,  and  taken 
fairly  and  indiscriminately  out  of  society,  would  be  unanimous  in 
determining  a  point  of  doctrine.  They  would  not  probably  read 
2^  single  page  of  the  Bible  with  precisely  similar  feelings ;  how.  then 
cap  we  suppose  that  they  would  accord  in  their  decision,  andiu-^ 
terpret  abstruse  doctrines  alike  f;  Nothijog  could  tend  more  '^tP 
the  de^Btmction  of  the  estabUsbed  rules. a{3  lams  of  the  Church;;"; 
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«ixcept,  perhaps,  the  practice  of  exciting  discord  aud  dislike  among 
.the  people,  whenever  an  individual  thinks  himself  ili-used  or 
Blighted;  and  the  extraordinary  method  of  assuming  the  naxnuC; 

weight  and  character  of  one  half  of  a  profession  ;  and  of  claiming 
merit  with  it  by  libelling  the  other  half;  by  shooting  the  arrows  of 
.calumny  guarded  by  the  shield  of  an  anonymous  publication,  and 
then  asserting  that  they  are  fair  weapons  of  controversy,  and  the 
'proper  mcians  to  procure  favor  and  redress.  I  sincerely  wish  you 
could  as  innocently  retreat  behind  the  panoply  of  conscience, 
'*  Traij  o);  yjTO  fjt^rjTepot/'  and  derive  any  consolation  in  reflecting  that 
any  good  effect  could  be  produced  by  the  publication  of  your 
appeal.  1  greatly  fear  the  poison  will  widely  circulate,  and  you 
•may  have  reason  ^to  repent  your  rashness,  if,  indeed,  there  remain 
in  you  any  spark  of  attachment  to  the  Church. 

•  Without  turning  back  to  the  pages  I  have  already  examined, 
which  no  one  will  deny  are  plentifully  larded  with  abuse,  I  would 
,ask  any  unprejudiced  person,  whether  he  thinks,  fthat  anything 
can  have  a  greater  tertdency  to  create  or  perpetuate  dislike  to  our 
.establishment,  than  such  assertions  as  the  following,  joined,  as  they 
are,  with  innuendos,  which,  though  they  seemingly  grow  out  of.  the 
subject,  are  of  a  most  deleterious  nature,  and  must  have  a  fatal 
effect  on  the  simplicity  of  every  unguarded  churchman's  heart. 
•*'  A  few  persons  in  the  parish,  whose  hostility  to  the  curate  pro- 
cured his  dismissal,  against  the  earnest  solicitations  of  hundreds  in 
his  favor,  are  of  so  bad  a  character  for  drunkenness,  profaneness, 
and  neglect  of  divine  worship,  that,  by  the  established  rules  and 
laws,  both  of  Church  and  State,  they  ought  to  be  severely  punished : 
yet  so  implicitly  does  the  bishop  rely  upon  the  information  he  ha3 
received,  that  he  pays  not  the  least  regard  either  to  the  good 
;character  of  the  curate,  or  to  the  bad  character  of  his  accusers, 
though  he  has  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  them  both ! !" 
"  Through  the  attention  paid  by  bishops  to  information  against 
curates,  the  most  indisputable  for  churchmanship,  loyalty  and  gpod 
icharacter,  the  merest  bigot,  or  the  man  the  most  notorious  for 
profaneness  and  iofidelity,  has  it  in  his  power  to  remove  a  curate 
almost  at  pleasure." — ''  The  conclusion  is,  that  such  bishop  is  not 
sincere  in  his  profession." — "  What  are  we  to  expect  from  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  can  thus  approach  the  altar  of  God,  in  the 
very  first  instance,  with  a  lie  in  their  right  hand  ?" — "  One  of  two 
results  we  deem  inevitable,  in  proportion  as  this  system,  now  be- 
come so  rampant,  is  pursued : — Either  the  population  of  our 
parishes,  after  repeated  repulses  and  disappointments,  will  be 
disgusted,  and  go  over  to  the  dissenters ;  or,  if  they  continue  in  the 
Church,  will  become  indifferent,  fawning,  and  hypocritical."  What 
do  you  suppose.  Sir,  will  be  the  result  of  your  own  appeal  i  Can 
VOL.  XVII.  Fam.  NO  XXXlIi.  N 
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anything  contribute  more  to  destroy  unity?  Can  any  langnage 
**  tend  more  to  relax  moral  obligation  ;"  ''  to  degrade  the  bishops 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;*'  "  to  introduce  political  evils  ;**  '^  to 
promote  disaffection  and  dissent  ?'' 

Your  ^'  concluding  address''  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  or  pro- 
per for  any  single  man  to  answer.  It  is  directed  principally  to 
those  whose  authority  is  unquestionable.  With  what  feelings  the 
legislature  will  receive  your  appeal  against  "an  arbitrary  law"^ 
recently  enacted,  it  is  not  for  me  to  predict.  Equally  impertinent 
vould  li  be  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  may  reply,  who,  you  assert,  "  punish  men  for  believing  what 
they  profess,  and  doing  what  they  ought  */'  and  whose  whole  pro- 
ceedings "  are  unscriptural,  unconstitutional,  and  highly  derogatory 
to  equity  and  common  sense."  Your  address  to  the  clergy  also  I 
consider  as  better  passed  over,  if  we  would  retain  those  ''feelings'' 
and  *'  sympathies,"  which  ought  always  to  be  cherished  by  men  of 
the  same  profession,  more  especially  if  that  profession  lead  them 
to  think  soberly,  and  to  promote  harmony  and  universal  peace. 
My  aim  in  this  examination  of  your  appeal  has  been  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  without  descending  to  personal  invective,  or  being 
biassed  by  private  opinion.  Sorry  should  1  be,  if  1  were  supposed 
to  believe  you,  as  you  assert  you  have  been  treated,  ''  as  the  very 
worst  of  men."  1  have  already  said,  that  I  consider  your  appeal 
inconsiderate;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  your  talents  had  been 
employed  in  a  better  cause  ;  and  that  every  member  of  our  sacred 
order  would  remember,  and  practically  follow,  the  apostle's  advice. 
**  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliuess 
of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves." 

That  you  may  be  soon  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  your  attack 
on  the  ordinances  of  your  Church  and  the  laws  of  your  country ; 
and  that  you  will  endeavour  to  counteract  the  mischief,  which  your 
appeal  is  assuredly  calculated  to  produce,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
him,  who,  though  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
your  arguments,  will  never,  he  trusts,  be  induced  to  '^  count  you 
as  an  enemy,  but  would  rather  admonish  you  as  a  brother." 

J.N. 
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*^  Know  theo,  whate'er  of  Nature's  pregnant  itorei, 

Whate'er  of  mimic  Art's  reflected  forms^ 

With  love  and  admiratioD  thus  inflame 

The  pow'rs  of  fiiDcy,  her  delighted  sons  , 

To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr'd, 

Three  sister  Graces,  whom  the  Painter's  hand. 

The  Poet's  tongue  confesses 

— — — 1  see  them  dawn  I 

I  see  the  radiant  visions  where  they  rise. 

More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 

His  beaming  forehead  thro'  the  gates  of  mora. 

To  lead  the  train  of  Ph<ebu8  and  the  Spring."     ,      Axbkiipb^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


XHAT  exercise  of  the  judging  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  objects^  the  agreeable  in  feeling,  or 
which  even  determines  in  us  the  sentiment  of  moral  approbatioo^ 
is  not  altogether  improperly  named,  after  the  lowest  of  the  senses, 
Taste,  since  this  sense  is  that  in  which  the  agreeable  is  first  dis- 
closed, and  that  in  which  the  mind  is  first  excited  to  distinguish  and 
to  choose  when  animal  nature  in  man  is  barely  raised  above  the 
Tegetal. 

Taste,  therefore,  extends  with  propriety  to  every  object  of  sense; 
and,  doing  so,  it  must  have  a  principle  by  which  it  is  identified 
in  each  of  the  s^ses;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  the  following 
Essay  to  point  out  this  principle,  and  to  indicate  that  analogy  by 
which  the  sensible  sciences  are  more  intimately  related  and  con- 
nected among  themselves,  and  more  remotely  with  the  whole  family 
of  the  sciences. 

We  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  in  preceding  Essays,  the 
ground  upon  which  this  analogy  reclines,  and  to  illustrate  it  by 
the  coincidences  of  the  physical  or  material  sciences,  through 
which  we  have  been  conducted  in  natural  order  to  the  :£sthetical 
or  sensible.**  . 

Esthetics,  in  the  widest  acceptation,  denotes  that  genus  of 
science  which  comprehends  whatever  lies  between  physical  or 
material  and  metaphysical  or  intellectual  science,  which  are  its 
two  correlative  genera ;  it  therefore  comprehends  whatever  belongs 
to  the  philosophy  of  sense, ^s  distinguished  from  matter  and  Jntel- 
ligence. 

We  have,  accordingly,  in  our  universal  outline  assigned  to 
jXlsthetics ;  first,  the  Appetites,  or  bodily  affections ;  secondly,  the 

'  See  Pamphleteer,  Nos.  xvii,  xxiv,  xxix. 
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Menses ;  and  thirdly,  the  passions  or  mental  affections,  as  species ; 
the  first  as  conducive  to  being,  the  second  to  knowledge  or  knomng, 
and  the  third  to  volition  or  doing.  Setting  apart  the  doctrine  of 
the  appetites,  which  minister  to  the  material  functions  of  sensitive 
beings,  and  that  of  the  passions,  which  are  accessary  to  the  moral, 
on  the  other  extreme,  we  confine  our  present  view  to  that  of  the 
senses. 

Sense  is  the  universal  medium  of  concurrence  between  the  mate-r 
rial  or  external  subsistence  and  the  inTeHfectual  or  internal,^  and  is, 
accordingly,  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  by 
the  organs  of  touch,  taste  and  smell,  sight  and  sound ;  commonly 
called  the  five  senses.  These,  though  five  in  number  as  organically 
or  physically  distinguished,  are,  as  instrumental  to  knowledge,  but 
three  in  kind ;  namely,  touch,  sight  and  sound ;  to  the  first  of  which 
belong  taste  and  smell :  indeed  the  latter,  approaching  the  appetite 
of  hunger,  are  the  links  which  connect  appetite  with  sense,  and  con- 
tribute little  to  knowledge  or  science.  Touch,  sight  and  sounds 
are  accordingly  instrumental  and  appropriate  to  three  distinct 
sciences,  oral,  visual  and  tangible. 

The  first  of  these,  of  which  the  ear  is  the  appropriate  organ,  is 
MUSIC  OR  HARMONICS,  which  has  only  one  dimension,  namely^^ 
longitude;  the  second,  of  which  the  eye  is  the  organ,  is  chro- 
MATics,  and  has  two  dimensions,  longitude  and  latitude;  and[ 
the  third,  of  which  the  organ  is  the  hand  and  whole  nervous  system' 
and  sense  of  touch,  is  the  science  of  figure,  plastics  or  geo- 
metry, which  has  three  dimensions,  longitude,  latitude  and 
profundity.  * 

^  We  design,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  analogy  of  these  sciences ;; 
first,  by  a  parallel  of  chromatics  with  harmonics,  or  of  colors* 
with  sounds ;  and  secondly,  by  a  like  parallel  of  plastics  with  chro- 
matics, or  of  colors  with  figures;  and  thirdly,  to  point  out  some 
coincidences  df  the  senses  in  general. 

'  Some  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  anibiguity  of  terms^ 
used  in  common  by  the  musician,  and  colorist,  and  often  equivo-* 
cally  by  both ;  add  to  which,  that  in  all  subjects  wherein  there  is  a 
reciprocal  reference  between  that  which  precedes  and  that  which' 
follows,  there  will  ever  of  necessity  be  some  obscurity.  Such  dif- 
ficulties will,  however,  be  easily  surmounted  by  a  little  attention  and 
retrospection  in  the  reader. 

Finally^  we  have  subjoined,  by  way  of  Appendix,  some  JSjycri- 
ments  ami  Remarks  upon  Light  and  Colors,  which  may  serve  in 
many  respects  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  doctrine  delivered  in 
our  first  part. 

■  Tritogenu,  §  13  and  20. 
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PART  I. 

ANALOGY  OF 
COLORS  AND  SOUNDS. 


^1.    The  term  chromatics  denotes  hereio  the  science  of 
the  rehUcms  of  light,  shade  and  colors,  as  that  of  harmonics 
does  the  science  of  the  parallel  relations  of  acuteness,    gravity  * 
and  harmonious  sounds. 

^.  Light  and  shade  are  achromatic  or  colorless^  or  they  are 
chromatic^  or  colored.  Light,  shade  and  colors  are  also  either 
inherent,  as  in  pigments^  &c.y  or  transient,  as  in  the  sun-beam, 
rain-bow,  prismatic  spectrum,  &c.  The  fir#t  arising  from  re- 
flection, the  latter  from  refraction,  &c. 

3.  Inherent  light  and  shade  are  called  white  and  hlaci,  and  in 
their  transient  state  they  are  denominated  light  and  dark, 

4.  The  principles  ojf  light  and  shade  ^re  the. ^genji  and  patient 
of  every  visual  effect^  they  are  therefore  correlative,  co-essential 
and  concurrent ;  accordingly,  the  light  of  day  and  the  sun-beam 
Itself  are  compounds  of  light  and  shade  ;  nor  is  pure  light  or  its 
opposite  in  any  case  an  object  of  vision. 

3.  These  principles  have,  therefore,  three  states  or  modes  of 
concurrence ;  one  sensible,  as  above  (§  S)  ;  another  latent,  as  in 
colors ;  and  a  third  in  which  the  sensible  and  latent  are  compounded; 
thus  the  principles  of  light  and  shade  are  co-essential  and  concur- 
rent latently  in  the  colors  of  pigments,  &c.  which  also  variously  par- 
ticipate of  these  powers  sensibly  in  the  variety  of  their  depth  and 
brilliancy  (§  19). 

^  The  term  chromatic,  throughout  this  Essay,  refers^to  cohrsonly,  and  not^ 
in  the  senss  of  the  musici&D,  to  saundk.^ 
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6.  In  tbese  respects  also  light  and  shade  are  to  colors  what 
acute  and  grave  are  to  sounds,  each  being  participated  sensibly  or 
latently.  These  principles  of  colors  and  sounds  correspond  also 
«s  antagonists,  whence  as  the  spark  of  light  shines  in  darknes$,  so 
does  the  acuie  note  of  a  pipe  sound  more  |;>rilliantly  amid  the 
grave  sounds  of  deep-toned  instruments. 

The  principles  of  light  and  shade  in  their  sensible  state  have 
two  extremes  and  a  mean,  denominated  inherently,  white,  black 
and  GRAY  ;  the  intermedia  or  dftgrees  of  which  are  indefinite  or 
infinite. 

7*  These  principles  have  also  a  similar  triple  relation  latently, 
both  which  relations  are  compounded  or  conjoined  in  colors. 
Accordingly,  when  in  latent  concurrence  the  element  or  principle 
of  black  or  shade  predominates,  it  determines  the  color  blue; 
when  that  of  white  or  light  predominates,  it  determines  the  color 
YELLOW,  and  when  these  principles  concur  without  predomi- 
nance, they  determine  the  medial  color  red. 

Such  also  are  the  relations  of  the  common  chord  of  the  musi- 
cian to  the  actUe  and  grave  in  sounds ;  C  taking  the  relation  of 
acute,  aud  G  that  of  grave ;  and  of  these  E  is  intermediate,  and 
partakes  of  both. 

8.  Hy  tlie  union  of  the  above  three  positive  colors  in  due  sub* 
ordination^  they  are  neutralised,  and  the  negative  colors,  gray,  Sic. 
elicited  by  a  transition  of  their  principles  ^om  latent  to  sensible 
concurrence. 

Thus  also  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  coalesce  in  one 
united  sound,  which  sound  is  higher  or  lower  in  acuteness  or  gra* 
vity  according  to  the  position  of.  the  chord. 

9*  Thus  the  PRIMARY  COLORS  resultinff  from  the  analysis,  or 
concurring  in  the  synthesis  of  these  principles  or  fundamentals  in 
union,  are  three,  the  first  and  lowest  number  capable  of  uniting  ia 
variety,  harmony  or  system;  and  this  variety  of  union  can  be  only 
three. 

10.  First,  from  the  compounding  of  the  primaries,  blue  and 
red,  proceeds  the  secondary  purple  on  the  dark  extreme;  se- 
condly, from  that  of  yellow  and  red  proceeds  orange  on  the 
light  extreme ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  union  of  blue  and  yellow, 
proceeds  medially  the  secondary  green. ^ 

'To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  colors^  these  first 
relations  will  be  sufficiently  evident;  but,  for  ocular  demonstration,  and  a 
more  extended  view  of  the  particular  and  general  relations  of  colors  than 
the  present  Ki^say  admitted,  we  refer  to  a  work  entitled  Chromatics,  ortm 
Ettay  on  the  Analogy  and  Harmony  of  Colortf  of  which  a  small  number  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Newman,  Soho  Square,  illustrated  with  colored, 
diagram^.    See  also  the  following  Appendix,  Exp.  XVIK 
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la  like  manner^  from  the  concurrence  of  any  t^'o  sounda  of  the 
musical  triad  or  common  chord  proceeds  a  third  concordant  or 
harmonic  spund. 

11.  It  follows  of  course,  that  the  sbcondabt  colors  are 
capable  of  the  same  variety  of  union  as  their  primaries,  and  witb 
like  relation  to  their  fundamentals :  accordingly,  from  the  pairing  of 
the  secondaries,  purple  and  green,  proceeds  the  tertiary  olive  on 
the  dark  extreme :  from  that  of  green  and  orange  on  the  lig|it  ex- 
treme, proceeds  the  tertiary  drab  or  citrine;  and  finally  from 
the   union   of  purple   and  orange   proceeds  the   medial   tertiary 

RUSSET. 

12:  Of  these  tertiaries,  blue  predominates  in  and  gives 
its  relations  to  the  o/ire,  yellow  to  the  citrinCy  and  red  to  the 
russet. 

15.  As  in  each  of  the  secondary  colors  two  primaries  meet,' 
so  in  each  of  the  tertiaries  the  three  primaries  are  united  ;  it  follows 
hence,  that  no  new  distinctions  can  proceed  from  the  tHple  com- 
bination of  the  tertiaries ;  accordingly  their  compounds  take  the 
indefinite  term  brown,  though  better  denominated  russet-olive, 
olive-russet,  &c. 

To  a  similar  relation  may  be  referred  sounds,  not  musical  or 
less  harmonic,  such  as  the  vocal  tones  of  speech,  &c.  which,  analo* 
gously  to  these  colors,  are  to  be  considered  as  broken^  compound- 
ed or  less  positive  in  their  relations. 

14.  There  remain  yet  the  collateral  or  indirect  relations  of 
colbrs ;  first,  of  a  primary  with  a  secondary ;  secondly,  of  a  pri- 
mary with  a  tertiary  ;  and  finally,  of  a  secondary  with  a  tertiary  f 
but  these  may  for  the  present  be  passed  over,  since  they  afford  us 
no  new  specific  distinctions. 

15.  Such  are  the  distinctions,  relations  and  gradations  of 
colors,  as  determined  by  the  various  predominance  of  their  first 
principles  through  an  orderly  and  infinite  progress  toward  the  neu- 
tral gray  ;  the  position  at  which  this  progress  terminates  ;  and  die 
equilibrium  of  these  first  principles  is  re-established  in  unity  ac- 
cording to  a  naturally  perfect  system. 

16.  As  the  neutralisation  or  negation  of  colors  depends  upoii 
the  reunion  of  the  three  primaries  (|  8)  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the 
primary  colors  is  neutralised  by  that  secondary  which  is  composed 
of  the  two  other  primaries  alternately:  thus  blue  is  neutralised  or 
extinguished  by  orange,  red  by  green,  and  yellow  by  purples* 

17.  For  the  same  reason  each  of  the  secondaries  is  neutralised 
by  that  tertiary  in  which  the  remaining  primary  predominates : 
thus  purple  is  neutralised  by  citrine,  green  by  russet,  and  orange 

'  See  Appendix,  Exp.  XVIII.,  and  following  remarks. 
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by  oHve.  The  like  follows  of  the  teftSaries,  &c.  H^nce  therer 
is  an  unity,  accordance  or  harmony  of  opposition,  as  well  as  a  me-' 
lody  or  harmony  of  succession  in  colors. 

18.  The  compounds  of  the  latter  order  of  colors  approach  yet 
nearer  toward  the  perfect  neutral.  Perfect  neutrality  depends j 
however  npon  a  due  subordination  of  the  prirhary  colors  in  which 
blue  predominates  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  compound^ 
and 'yellow  is  subordinate  to  red;  or  of  the  secondaries  in  which 
purple  predominates,  and  orange  is  subordinate  to  green ;  or,  finally,- 
of  the  tertiaries  in  which  olive  predominates,  and  citrine  is  subor*^ 
dinate  to  russet. 

19.  AH  the  foregoing  colors,  primary,  secondary,  8cc.,  in  theix* 
reciprocal  combinations  have  infinite  intermedia  or  degrees,  whence 
the  boundless  ran'et^  of  hues.  They  have  also  infinite  intermedin 
between  the  extremes  of  depth  and  diluteness,  whence  also  the 
boundless  variety  of  shades. 

£0.  Upon  the  gradation  of  hues  and  shades  depend  the  sweetest 
effects  of  color  in  nature  and  painting,  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
melody  or  succession  ip  musical  sounds ;  they  may  therefore  be 
termed  the  melodies  of  color. 

21.  The  accordance  of  two  colors  in  the  foregoing  instances 
coincides  with  what  the  musician  terms  concord;  which  is  the 
agreement  of  two  sounds  either  in  consonance  or  successions  the 
opposite  of  which  is  discord.  Thus  also  harmony,  both  with 
the  musician  and  chromatist,  signifies  the  accordance  of  three  or 
more  sounds  or  colors  in  consonance  or  opposition. 

£2.  As  a  verbal  description  of  the  compound  relations  of  colors, 
unaccompanied  by  examples,  would  be  unintelligible,  and  such 
relations  being  more  of  practical  reference  than  essential  to  our 
present  design,  we  refer  the  reader,  for  farther  satisfaction  on  this 
head,  to  the  Essay  before  mentioned,  wherein  we  have  treated  of 
the  general  relations  or  harmony  of  colors  in  their  severaF  scales, 
indicated  their  various  archeii  or  raysy  illustrated  them  with  co- 
lored examples,  and  deduced  from  the  whole  the  following  co-. 
rollary : 

That  there  can  be  no  perfect  harmony  of  colors 
IN  which  either  of  the  three  primaries  (simple  or 
compounded)  is  wanted;  and  th'AT  the  distinctions  of 

HARMONY  DEPEND  UPON  A  PREDOMINANCE  OF  ONE  AND 
A  SUBORDINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  TVVO  IN  THE  COMPO- 
SITION. 

23.  Having  thus  briefly  deduced  the  genera  and  species  of 
colors  from  their  first  principles,  shown  their  various  relations  and 
accordances,  and  pointed  out  some  of  their  coincidences  with  the 
diatonic  system  or  the  musician,  in  natural  order  as  they  arise^ 
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we  may  termiDate  our  parallel  of  sounds  and  colors  by  exhibiting 
their  co-arrangement  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  expand* 
ed  scale  of  the  chromatist,  represented  at  AAB,  is  brought  into 
*  line,  and  accommodated  to  the  diatonic  series  of  the  musician  from 
c  to  G,  the  notes  of  the  latter  being  opposed  to  die  corresponding 
tints  of  the  former,  and  the  common  chord  occurring  in  each  of  the 
three  cleffs  associated  with  the  primary  triad  of  colors  opposed 
to  each  other,  G  to  yellow,  £  to  red,  and  C  to  blue,  B,D,F,  cor- 
responding in  like  manner  to  green,  purple  and  orange,  throughout 
the  scale. 

In  this  comparative  scale  the  concords  and  discords  of  ,the  twa 
fiystems  are  singularly  coincident. 

If  we  conceive  the  colors  of  this  scale  blended^  or  mutually 
penetrating  each  other  in  an  infinite  gradation  from  light  to  shade^ 
and  harmonically  divided  according  to  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  we  shall  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of 
the  two  systems. 
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24.  In  the  chromatic  series  thus  accommodated  to  the.jcide  of 
the  musician,  one  of.  the  semitones  of  the  octave  falls  between  the 
notes  B  and  C,  or  blue  and  green,  which  colors  are  discordant,  and 
require  the  intermediate  de/nUint  opposed  to  die  semitone  to  satisfy 
the  eye,  to  connect  the  octaves  in  series,  and  to  complete  the  har- 
mony of  the  scale;  the  other  semitone  falls  between  E  and  F^  or 
red  and  orange,  which  the  eye  requires  to  be  seniitonic  or  subordi- 
nate in  nature  and  painting.    In  other  nespects,  also,  is  this  corre- 
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Bpondence  equally  remarkable  throughout,  and  merits  the  attenttOD 
of  the  artist, 

25.  It  may  be  made  a  distinction  of  the  two  systems,  that  the 
notes  of  sound  are  separated  by  intervals  or  spaces,  while  the  notes 
of  color  are  the  spaces  themselves ;  for  color,  as  expansible  quan- 
tity, bears  the  same  relation  to  space  that  musical  sound,  as  quantity 
successive  or  extensible,  does  to  time^  yet  in  strictness  the  distance 
on  the  scale  from  sound  to  sound,  and  that  from  color  to  color,  are 
equally  intervals  :  thus,  for  example,  from  the  particular  tint  of 
red  to  the  particular  tint  of  orange  in  the  scale,  and  from  E  to  F, 
the  notes  corresponding  to  those  tints  are  both  intervals  in  which 
a  series  of  intermediate  tints  and  tones  exist. 

By  the  way,  every  simple  interval  in  music,  which  the  Greeks 
called  diastem,  or  an  interval  of  two  sounds,  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  system  or  compound  interval,  is  a  discord  ;  but  some  compound 
intervals  are  concords  and  some  discords,  while  unisons  are  held  to 
be  concordant.  All  this  holds  correspondingly  in  chromatics, 
wherein  simple  intervals  are  discords,  though  they  may  be  tolerat- 
ed by  a  species  of  apogiatura,  blending  or  breaking  into  interme* 
diate  hues :  compound  intervals  are  concords  or  discords ;  and 
unisons  and  octaves,  joining  depth  and  brilliancy  in  the  seme  tone^ 
are  harmonious  or  concordant  in  chromatics. 

26.  Againy  the  chromatist  has  not  only  his  melody  and  Har- 
mon Y,  but  he  has  also,  if  the  variety  of  expanded  quantities  may 
be  so  expressed,  his  breves  aad  minims,  quavers  and  semiquavers. 
See,  or  RHYTHM.  And  this  relation  of  colors  answers  to  diat 
which,  in  their  music^  the  ancients  called  harmonica  and  rhythmi" 
ca,  theoretieoUy,  or  practically  to  their  mehpaia  and  rhyth' 
mopceia.  * 

27-  These  coincidences  of  the  two  sciences  might  be  vastly  ex- 
tended ;  the  uniformity  of  their  structure  is,  however,  sufficiently 
demonstrated ;  we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by  remarking  that  it  is 
evident  colors  have  a  science  as  distinct  from  any  association  with 
figure  or  forms  (to  the  science  of  which  we  proceed)  as  that  of 
musical  sounds  is  from  figurative  language  or  poetry,  notwith- 
standing they  are  similarly  connected  :  hence  the  field  in  which  the 
chromatist  may  exercise  his  genius  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
musiciao. 
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PART  II. 

ANALOGY  OF 

FIGURES  AND  COLORS. 


§  1.  What  light  and  shade  iare  with  respect  to  colors,  and  the 
ncute  and  grave  with  regard  to  sounds,  the  paint  and  space  are 
'With  relation  to  figures; — they  are  the  relative  extremes  or  given 
conditions^ — the  agent  and  patient,  concurring  or  generating  princi-r 
pies  of  all  figures. 

^.  The  pointy  space  and  figures  are  either  sensible  or  intelleo 
^tnalt^  correspondingly  to  -the  inherent  and  transient  states  of  light, 
shade  and  colors. 

3.  As  colors,  &c.  are  less  perfect  in  their  inherent  or  material, 
than  in  their  transient  state,  so  perfect  figures  are  only  intellectually 
conceivable. 

4.  Hence,  that  which  inherent  white  and  black  are  to  transient 
light  and  shade,  jposi/to/i  and  magnitude  are  sensibly  to  the  point 
and  spaee  intellectually. 

5.  Thus  also,  as  light  and  shade  concur  sensibly  or  latently  in 
all  colors,  so  do  the  point  and  space  concur  sensibly  or  intellectually 
in  ail^gures. 

6.  Prom  the  simplest  concurrence,  or  progress  of  a  point  in 
space  springs.  longitude  or  length;  from  its  duple  progress  comes 
latitude  or  breadth,  and  by  a  triple  progress  of  a  point  in  space  is 
generated  profundity  or  depth;  whence  lines,  surfaces  and 
SOLIDS,  and  these  concur  sensibly  in  the  magnitude  of  all  figures, 
as  black,  white  or  gray  do  in  the  depth  of  all  colors. 

'  It  is  hence  that  geometry  admits  two  modes  of  demonstration,  the 
practical  or  sensible,  and  the  theoretical  or  rational,  which.  aWne^ai  perfect 
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?•  Thus  agaky  id  the  simplest  or  ImiMur  coDcurrence  of  die  pvinC 
in  space  id  first  generated  the  right  line,  then  the  af^lar  line, 
and  finally  the  curve  or  circular  line;  and  these  are  the  PBiMAr 
BiB-s  of  all  figures. 


Line. 


Angle. 


Carre. 


And  of  these  the  second  comprehends  more  space  dian  die  firsts 
and  the  third  more  than  the  second. 

By  a  like  relation  of  the  prf'mary  colore,  blue  partakes  most  of 
shade,  and  yellow  of  light.  (Fart  1. 1  7  and  18.)  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  primary  triad  of  mmical  sounds:  we  here,  however,  drop 
the  analogies  of  sound,  our  first  part  having  rendered  them  of  easy 
application;  for  there  is  a  natural  intricacy  in  the  tapis  of  science 
which,  simple  and  regular  as  it  is  in  its  original  structure,  renders 
its  unreaving  thread  by  thread  necessary,  to  avoid  entanglement  and 
confusion. 

8.  As  the  three  modes  of  space,  longitude,  latitude  and  profunda 
ity,  concur  in  all  sensible  figure,  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  pri- 
mary figures  partakes  them,  as  light  and  shade  are  participated  by 
colors.  Accordingly,  the  first  primary  or  right  line  in  the  first 
of  these  modes  has  the  dimension  of.  length  only,  in  the  second  it 

Crtakes  of  breadth,  whence  the  paballelggbam,  and  in  die 
t  depth  is  superadded,  whence  the  paballblopifbbon; 


.^UTI 


Line,  ParaUelogram,     Parallelopipedon. 

and  these  have  infinite  shades  or  intermedia. 

g.  Again,  the  angle,  or  second  primary  figure,  has  linearly  the 
ANGLE,  superficially  the  TRIANGLE^  and  solidly  the  tetbabe- 

9BGN. 

A  A    A 


Angle.    .  Triangle, 

and^bese  have  thw  infinite  intermedia. 


Tetrahedron. 
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10.  Finally,  the  curvilinear,  or  third  primary  figure,  has  linearly 
the  CURVE  or  arc;  superficially  the  circle;  and  solidly  the  orb 
or  sphere; 


r\ 


Cunre.  Circle.  Sphere. 

and  these  again  have  infinite  intermedia. 

11.  As  lines  are  generated  by  the  progress  of  a  point,  soMur- 
faces  are  generated  by  the  line,  and  solids  by  surfaces  :  thus  by  the 

motion  of  a  point,  direct,  reflex,  or  inflected^  is  generated  the 
line,  right,  angular,  or  curved;  secondly,  by  the  lateral  motioa 
of  a  line  at  all  points  is  generated  the  parallelogram,  by  the  dis- 
tention of  a  line  at  a  given  point  is  generated  the  triangle^  and  by 
the  revolution  of  a  line  on  any  point  is  generated  the  circle;  thirdly, 
by  the  direct  progression  of  an  entire  surface  is  formed  the  paraU 
lelopipedon,  by  the  protrusion  of  a  surface  from  any  point  pro- 
gressively to  its  perimeter  is  formed  the  pyramid ;  and  finally,  by 
the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  upon  its  diametrical  line  is  generated 
the  sphere. 

12.  Such  are  the  primary  figures  in  their  various  shades,  as  de- 
termined by  the  predominance  of  their  first  principles^  the  point 
and  space ;  and  as  the  first  of  these,  or  the  line;  departs  least  from 
the  nature  of  the  point,  so,  still  true  to  these  relations,  the  last,  or 
sphere,  comprehends  most  space  or  body,  and  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  space  in  general.' 

13.  Ab  the  primary  figures  thus  coincide  with  the  primary  colors, 
in  number  and  relation,  there  is  the  same  ground  and  reason  for  a 
like  coincidence  between  the  secondaries  of  figure  and  color. 

14.  Accordingly,  by  the  concurrence  of  linear  and  angular  figure, 
is  generated  the  prism  ;  by  that  of  linear  and  circular  figure>  the 
CYLINDER;  and  by  that  of  circular  and  angular  figure  is  generated 
the  CONE. 

'  That  so  few  and  simple  elements  should,  by  an  inconceivable  fecundity, 
supply  materials  for  the  boundless  speculations  of  geometrical  science,  is  a& 
truly  wonderful  as  it  is  worthy  of  that  superlative  Beiho,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Barrow,  **  Always  acts  Geometrically.'' 
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Ci* 


Prism. 


Cone. 


Cylinder. 

and  the8e^.as  before,  have  their  infinite  intermedia. 

15.  We  might  proceed  upon  the  same  analogy  to  the  remoter 
and  more  cQQiplex  relations  qi  figures ;  but  suQcieat  has  already 
appeared  to  denote  in  what  manner  the  primaries,  line,  angle,  and 
curve^  concur  in  the  production  or  cooatitutiod  of  all  possible 
iigures,  as  the  primary  colors,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  do  in  all 
'possible  colors.' 

'  16.  Such  are  the  genera  and  first  species  of  figures  upon  the 
-ground  of  universal  analogy,  and  every  individual  figure  partakes 
^f  similar  relations:  hence  the  right  line  is  horizontal,  oblique, 
or  peipendicular;  the  ai^le  rights  obtuse^  or  acute;  the  c;urve,  cir- 
,euiar,  spiral,  or  serpentine;  die  parallelogram,  square,  rhombus, 
or  rhomboides ;  the  triangle,  equilateral,  equicrural,  pr  scalenous ; 
.the  parallelopipedon  is  cubical,  vlinthine,  or  oblong,  and  the  sphere, 
right,  elongated,  or  compressed,  &c. 

17*  As  the  sphere  is  the  la^t  in  |he  scale  of  figures,  so  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  uniform  of  all,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
4he  point,  and  between  the  point  and  sphere  all  other  figures  are 
included,  the  latter  comprehending  between  its  periphery  aud 
{C^tre  an  infinity  of  points,  radii  and  angles. 

18.  It  is  now  apparent,  that  all  graphic  art,  and  that  of  drawing 
in  particular,  consist  elementarily  in  the  ability  to  form  the  three 
primary  lines  in  their  various  positions,  gradations,  an4  composi- 
.tions.  It  ifi  evident  also,  by  what  nice  gradation  figures  run  into 
.each  other  in  an  infinite  progress ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  what 
geometrical  forms  the  figures  of  bodies  are  mellowed  or  melodise^ 
,m  a  regular  and  coincident  scale,  like  that  of  the  musician :  by 
'recurring  to  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  with  respect  tp 
colors   (Part  I.  §  20.)    it  will. also  appear,  ii)  a  inanner  pec- 

^  Among  the  remarkable  relations  of  these  secondary  figures  is  their  ses- 
quialteral proportion  with  the  last  of  the  primaries,  the  sphere;  and  we  may 
'conceive  the  triumph  with  which  Archimedes  discovered  that  of  the  sphere 
'and  cylinder,  and  how  much  he  valued  it,  by  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
within  a  cylinder  found  by  Cicero  upon  his  tomb.  Nor  did  that  eminent 
mathematician,  Tacquet,  appear  to  have  prided  himself  less  on  demonstrating 
that  the  same  proportion  extends  also  to  the  cone,  by  inscribing  the  three 
as  a  monument,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  in  the  title  page  of  his  work, 
with  the  allusive  motto  ''  Una  tribus  ratio  est^ 

Theorems  of  At chimedes  by  Tacquet. 

The  above  coincidence  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  late  inestimable  Dr. 
Harrington,  of  Bath,  who  delighted  much  in  these  analogies. 
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fectfy  coi&tideAt  and  aitek>goud,how  figures  opjoose  and  harmmtse 
€8€h  ofher^  with  re^ence  to  that  which  the  painiter  terms  c&ntpo- 

IS.  Thus  the  corollary,  witli  -respect  to  colors^  that  their  har^ 
iBonies  depend  upon  a  due  exhibition  of  the  three  primaries  in 
coinimiiHty,  is  e<}tiall7  applicable  to  figures*;  for  there  can  be 
no  perfect  *hatmony  of  figures  in  which  eiiheif  of  the  three 
-gmereb  is  watftedy  and  the  varieties  of  harmony  in  com/position 
depend  uptm  i^e  various  predominance  and  subordination  of  tht 
t*ree. 

SO*  Hence  the  principle  that  any  secondary  color^  composed  of 
two  of  the  primaries^  is  harmonised  by  opposing  to  it  the  remain*- 
iflg  primary,  applies  also  to  forms  or  figures,  it  is  hence  that  the 
flatallel  forms  of  an  architectural  structure,  composed  of  lines  and 
angles;  givehatmony  by  opposition  to  the  irregular  curves  andoom^ 
ponnd  forms  <if  a  landscape,  when  in  due  sub<tfdina|ion ;  and 
become  equiAly  destructive  of  harmoify,  when  unduly  predomi^ 
nating,  by  -subduing  the  unifying  form,  the  archeus  and  key-note 
of  l^e  i:omposition. 

£1.  H^nce  abo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beanty  and  harmony 
ii^hich  results  from  trees  and  anicpal  figures^  or  a  touch  of  Iand«- 
tfcape  "in  aofbordination  to  an  architectural  composition.  The 
principle  is  universal,  aind  whenever  forms  compounded  principally 
of  two  primary  figures  predominate,  the  third  primary  figure^  op- 
posed in  subordination,  ^i^  iofaUibly  ^uuiduce  to  the  harmony  of 
the  composition. 

Thus  the  diatessaron,  or  fourth,  which  was  held  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  harmony  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  analo- 
gically the  badb  of  aU  ohroimitic  harmony,  sippears,  'according  to 
the  same  analogy,  to  be  the  basis  of  harmony  in  figures ;  and  not 
^  of  these  alone,  since  evidence  may  be  adduced  of  the  same  ana- 
iogy  in  the  lowest  objects  of  taste  and  the  senses. 

£2.  As  to  the  human  figure^  to  which  the  term  composition  ap- 
plies j)re' eminently,  and  in  which  these  geometrical  relations  are 
i»ore  broken,  compounded,  and  refined,  our  analogy  equally  ap- 
plies ;  and  the  artist,  who  aims  at  originality^  may,  undoubtedly^ 
reap  advantage  in  his  studies,  from  looking  beyond  its  anatomy  to 
that  upon  which  its  anatomy  is  framed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
ianatomy  of  form  itself: — ^for  as  in  drawing  a  figure.  Tie  will  dis- 
cover bis  skill  in  its  anatomy,  and  exhibit  the  very  bohes  through 
the  flesh  without  producing  a  skeleton,  and  as  in  like  manner  he 
will  discover  his  knowledge  of  the  figure  beneath  the  drapery  that 
envelopes  it,  without  producing  nudity;  so  it  is  requisite  he  should 
carry  his  art  oiie  step  higher,  and  in  all  his  groupings,  forms,  and 
figures,  indicate  the  primitive  forms  thiough  every  thing, 
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without  exposing  regular  and  naked  lines,  angles,  and  cnr^i.' 
We  find,  accordingly,  the  vast  use  iuodern  artists  have  made  of  die 
primitive  angular^  or  pyramidal  form,  in  the  groupings  and  compo- 
sition of  figures^  We  are  disposed  hence  to  believe,  that  the  prin- 
ciple here  spoken  of,  is  allied  to  that  celebrated  principle  of  ana* 
iogy^  by  nhich  the  artists  of  ancient  Greece  realised  abstract  and 
ideal  beauty,  and  carried  the  arts  to  the  sublimest  perfection.    , 

23.  It  must  be  confessed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  mathe- 
maticians, who  have  been  distinguished  above  all  men  by  laborious 
assiduity  and  devotedness  to  a  science,  celebrated  beyond  aH  others 
/or  the  solidity  of  its  principle,  the  accuracy  of  its  relations,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  results,  should  have  dedicated  long  lives  to  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  individual  figures,  and  yet  appear 
to  have  neglected  their  general  relations,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  their  investigations  rest.  But  whether  such  general,  elemen- 
tary, and  preliminary  knowledge  would  not  facilitate,  enlighten,  and 
advance  geometrical  studies,  we  put  to  the  determination  of  the 
learned  mathematician.  Should,  however,  its  withdrawing  atten- 
tion from  particulars  be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  a  contrary 
opinion,  we  must,  nevertheless,  admit  its-  tendency  to  expand  the 
mind  otherwise  uninstructed  in  geometry,  to  enlarge  the  boundariea 
of  the  science,  and  to  advance  its  great  end  of  elevating  the  mind 
from  sensibles  to  intellectuals. 


PART  III. 

ANALOGIES  OF  SENSE  IN  GENERAL. 

XlAviKG  delivered  as  briefly  as  possible  the  outline  of  that  ana- 
logy in  which  the  foregoing  sciences  coincide,  by  a  comparison  of 
figure  with  color;  and  of  color  with  musical  sound,  we  proceed  to 
compare  them  somewhat  more  discursively  in  their  higher  and 
united  relations,  and  to  adduce  some  of  the  coincidences  of  the 
inferior  senses,  of  which  hitherto  there  has  been  no  science. 

Sense  is  the  universal  representing  medium  of  thoughts  and 
things,^  and  the  proper  objects  of  the  three  cognoscitive  senses  are, 
we  have  seen,  figure,  color,  and  sound,  which  are,  therefore,,  inti- 
mately connected  with  philology  and  literature.  Hence  the  fine  arts 

*  Were  it  possible  in  M  cases  to  analyse  the  beautiful  forms  by  which 
sense  is  affected,  they  would  probably  resolve  iDto  the  same  principles : 
how  beautiful,  for  example,  is  the  play  of  the  primitive  figures  in  the  human 
face! 

*  Tritogenea,  §.  9, 14,  &c. 
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of  music  and  painting  have  been  united  to  that  of  poetry  under  the 
9ppellation  of  the  sjster  arts. 

Now  things,  seqsations^  and  thoughts,  refer  to  the  universal 
correlatives  of  all  science,  matter,  sense,  and  intelligence ;  the  ex- 
ternal, medial,  and  internal,  will,  therefore,  determine  the  relations 
and  characteristics  of  these  arts :  thus  poetry  participates  most  of 
the  internal,  painting  of  the  external,  and  music  of  the  medial ; — 
the  effects  of  poetry  are  internal,  those  of  painting  external,  and 
those  of  music  medial.  The  purposes  of  painting  and  the  external 
are  alike  the  beautiful;  the  purpose  of  music  and  the  medial  is 
pleasurCf  and  the  purpose  of  poetry  and  the  internal,  the  most  ex* 
alted  of  the  tliree,  is  moral,  or  happiness.  The  means  of  painting 
are  material  or  physical,  those  of  music  sensible,  and  those  of 
poetry  intellectual ;  yet  in  their  general  characters,  poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  have  their  means  in  the  medial,  and  their  general 
purpose  is  pleasure,  modified  by  the  material,  sensible,  and  intellec- 
tual. We  have  hence  a  principle  upon  which  the  relative  dignity 
of  these  arts  may  be  determined ;  for  if  poetry  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  intellectual,  music  to  the  sensible,  and  painting  to  the 
material,  and  if  the  intellectual  is  above  the  sensible,  and  the  sen- 
sible above  the  material,  then  poetry  must  rank  above  music,  and 
music  above  painting. 

'  Again,  the  materials  of  poetry  are  ideas  and  sentiments,  its  in- 
strument mind,  its  effect  intelligence ;  the  materials  of  music  are 
sensations,  its  instruments  organical,  its  effects  feelings ;  lastly,  the 
materials  of  painting  are  material,  its  instruments  mechanical,  its 
'effects  sensations.  If  then  intelligence  is  more  dignified  than  feel* 
ing,  feeling  than  sense,  mind  than  organs,  organs  than  machines, 
ideas  than  sensations,  sensations  than  matter,  then  poetry  takes 
precedence  of  music,  and  music  of  painting. 

Of  these  arts  poetry  may  be  considered  not  only  as  chief,  but  as 
the  elder  sister,  since  it  is  probable  there  were  poets  before  there 
were  musicians,  and  musicians  b^ore  there  were  painters. 

As  the  proper  and  immediate  purpose  of  painting  is  beaviy,  that 
of  music  pleasure,  and  that  of  poetry  of  a  moral  and  more  exalte<i 
kind,  and  may  be  called  happiness,^  poetry  ranks  higher  than 
music,  and  music  higher  than  painting,  not  only  in  their  principles 
and  means,  but  also  in  their  end  or  purpose. 

Though  inferior  in  dignity,  yet  as  requiring  fewer  conditions, 
painting  is  as  an  art  more  perfect  than  music  and  poetry :  its  effects 
are  on  external  sense,  those  of  music  on  internal  sense,- while*  the 
effects  of  poetry  are  on  intellect.  As  intellect  prevails  less  than 
sentiment  or  feeling,  and  sentiment  less  than  external  sense,  so 
painting  will  please  more  extensively  than  either  music  or  poetry, 
,tbougb  its  effects  are  loss  exalted  and  rapturous  ;  yet  the  field  of 
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poetry  is  tbat  of  intellect ;  it  is  universal,  and  all  its  bl^^ties  tmd 
graces  are  founded  in  that  analogy  tvhereby  tlie  tnind  recogni^ir 
hs  native  connexion  with  all  things,  so  that  even  the  itnage^  of 
fancy  are  not  entirely  without  a  basis. 

From  the  above  we  nay  infer  that  the  rank,  dignity  or  prece- 
dence of  these  arts  is  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  perfection ;  ktiA 
Co  these  may  be  added  sculptore  and  architecture,  arts  still  more 
material  than  that  of  the  pamter ;  they  are,  therefore,  less  digtiified, 
but  as  far  as  they  go  they  are  more  perfect.  And  thus  we  taay 
descend  to  other  arts ;  the  meaner  they  are,  the  more  perfect,  or 
iEicciomplish  their  purpose  more  effectually  and  with  greater  fadlity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  dignified  an  art  may  be,  the  hrgfaet 
are  its  purposes,  and  the  greater  are  the  difficulties  by  which  they 
are  approached  or  attained:  stHl,  however,  the  excellences  oif 
inferior  arts  rise  above  the  more  ordinary  productions  of  the  supe- 
rior, for  it  is  Jmind  alone  that  confers  true  dignity,  and  that  work 
which  participates  it  in  the  highest  degree,  whatever  its  relative 
station  in  the  scale  of  art,  is  best  entitled  to  our  esteem  ;  nay^  ba^^ 
and  mean  performances  in  the  more  elemted  class  or  rank  of  att 
become  doubly  despicable  by  contrast.  Who  does  not  prefet  fine 
painting  to  ordinary  mu^ic  or  poetry?  In  truth,  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  poetry  is  necessary  to  obtain  currency,  while  p^formanceft 
hot  at  all  uncommon  in  the  inferior  arts  are  highly  valued  and 
esteemed. 

Notwithstanding  the  relation  between  music  and  poetry  is  slrong- 
ter  and  nearer  than  that  between  music  and  painting,  because  thc^ 
Tdnner  unite  the  effects  of  figurative  language  with  harfnoniouS 
Bounds,  as  painting  unites  figure  and  color ;  yet  are  the  latter  art$ 
tadt  wanting  in  coincidence,  of  which  we  have  already  adduced 
some  remarkable  instances.  Hence  aerial  perspective  appears  to 
1}e  to  painting  what  accompaniment  is  to  music;  thus,  as  the 
distance  or  back-ground  of  a  picture  throws  out  or  relieves  its  fore- 
ground, Bnd  is  fainter,  less  positive  and  lower  in  tone  of  color ;  so 
fte  harmony  or  accompaniment  of  a  musical  piece  throws  out  or 
relieves  its  melody,  is  less  positive  and  lower  in  its  tones,  and  sufb- 
ordinate  in  its  lights  and  shades. 

As  a  picture  consists  of  fore-ground,  middle  distancey  and  back" 
ground,  so,  perhaps,  the  trio,  bass,  mean  and  treble,  is  generally  thfe 
most  perfect  of  musical  compositions,  and  the  natural  variety  of 
the  human  voice  consistis  therein ;  yet  as  a  picture  is  not  really 
divided,  but  runs*  progressively  into  those  three  parts,  it  is  capable 
of  other  divisions,  and  in  like  manner  we  may  multiply  the  riuiiiber 
of  parts  and  voices  in  a  musical  composition. 

Again,  the  curve  or  flowing  line  in  painting,  and  the  gradatiotis 
and  breakings  of  color  Jnto  each  odier,  are  certainly  analogous  to 
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^I^e  sv^ell,  sh<ake>  ^i^d.  undulaUops  to  which  Mfe  owe  the  sweeteat 
eff(^ct$  of  melody ;  such  also  are  reflection  in  color  to  echo  ^  iii 
sound,  ^nd  it  ia  by  a  relation  stronger  than  metaphor^  that  we  speali 
of  tlie.  tone  and  harmony  of  a  picture. 

If  mu^icaad  foetry  ^re  to  be  regarded  aa  the  twin  aistera  of 
painting,  the  fraternal  relation  of  the  T^tteif  with  the  ^eminal  pls^tig 
a.Ua  of  SCULPTURE  AKX)  ARCHiTECTU^?  is  hardly  less  intimate^ 
qx  their  geometrical  coincidences  l^ess  analogous ;  thus,  in  the  rela- 
tipna  qF  dr?|iwing  aod  composition^  sculpture  and  painting  are  iden.- 
tigal ;  it  13  in  their  modes  of  representation  only  tha^t  they  differ ; 
while  the  harmonic  relations  of  geometry  in  the  use  of  m^ap 
|^roportion3,  &c.  in  particular  works  of  architecture,  have  ever  been 
^dPMtted.  So  again  in  the  three  original  order3  of  Qrecian  archi* 
texture,  the  JDonc.oi:der  was,  by  a  natural  analogy,  formed,  on  the 
lower  extreme,  for  masculine  strength  and  dignity,  as  the  Corinr 
thicin  was,  on  the  opposite  extreme,  fpr  lightness  and  gaiety,,  and 
between  these,  as  a  just  mean,  was  the  graceful  Jotiic. 

There  is  such  evidence  also  of  universal  analogy  in  this  art^  that 
we  are  disposi^d  tp  regard  architectgrp  as  reducible  to  three 
principal  atyles,  corresponding  to  the  three  primitive  figures  of 
^pmetry  :  first,  the  linear^  familiar  or  eQonpmical  sty,lei  adapted 
to  dom^^tic  hMildings,  ^xid  evidently  regulated  by  the  square*  Se- 
condly, the  Grecian  or  political  s/y/e,  governed  by  the  circle,  of 
which  we  have  much  evidence ;  and  the  PropyI6a  at  Athena  is  an 
inatance,  the  length  pf  it$  basement  being  the^  diameter  of  a  circk, 
of  which  the  columns  are  radii,  and  the  ih^ee  angles  of  the. pedi- 
ment having  a  common  centre  with  the ,  diameter  of  the  base ; 
coincidences  which  could  hardly  have  beep  accidental.  This  style 
is  applicable  to  natipnal  offices  and  buildings  of  stat«..  And,  thirdly, 
there  is  the  G  of  hie  qr  religi(^u$  ^tyle^  governed  by  the  triaf^- 
gle,  and  appropriate  on  mauy  accounts  to  the  solemn  grandeur  pf 
Uxe  temples  of  divinity. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  compounds  of  these  thre^  styles,  it 
itteing  $ui)Scient,  for  the  present,  that  lye  mark  a  coincidence  cert^ii^lj 
not  fanciful,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  the  result  of  what  is  cal- 
lf4  chance  i  t)iat  is,  an  influence  ^t  seen  or  noticed  :  nor  is  it 
w<xnderful  that  the  primitive^  of  all  figure  should,  in  the  progress 
pf  human  pi;actice,  have  produced  corresponding  styles.,  nor  th^t 
hum^n  contemplation  and  contrivance  should  90  aptly  have  applied 
tl^em  in  general  to  those  corresponding  departments  pf  economic^], 
.  pplitical  and  ifeligioua  practice,  to  which  they  are  so  admirably 
si|ite^.  Neither  the  deviations  of  practice,  nor  th^  false  tstste  pf 
imita^ra  who  build  Qothip  dwellings  and  worship  God  in  b^mf ; 

*  I^  ia  «^»taUt  to  ^ia.aaaWgy,  thai  JSc*9  Mwa  iainaed  |o  )u^t#  p|i^  for 
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nor  even  the  application  ^hich  the  Greeks  themselves  made  of 
their  own  exquisite  models  in  erecting  palaces  for  their  Gods,  can 
be  lawfully  urged  against  a  distribution  which  is  founded  in  nature 
and  universal  analogy  ;  a  distribution  which  may  be  advantageously 
resorted  to  in  classifying  works  of  architecture,  if  not  in  correcting 
and  extending  our  taste^  by  directing  attention  to  the  unifying 
forms  upon  which  the  chaste  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  most 
admired  structures  depend.  In  proportion  also,  as  we  acquire 
principles  of  our  own,  we  shall  be  released  from  the  necessity  of 
continuing  mere  imitators  of  those  antients,  who  certainly  did  not 
work  without  principle  themselves. 

So  much  for  architecture  in  general,  an  art,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  pregnant  with  harmonic  regimen  ;  yet  it  is  the  last  in  the 
family  of  the  fine  arts,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  material  and  mecha- 
nical. 

If  we  pass  from  these  more  dignified  objects  of  taste  to  those, 
which,  though  rather  of  appetitive  and  physical,  than  of  sensitive  and 
sestheticai  reference,  we  shall  still  find  them  not  without  traces  of 
universal  analogy :  such  are  odors  and  sapors,  which  are 
physically  allied  to  the  science  of  figure  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  for 
as  figures  relate  to  solids,  so  do  sapors  to  liquids,  and  odors  to 
elastics^  by  contact  in  the  specific  sensations  of  tact,  taste,  and 
smell ;  and  as  the  objects  of  the  aesthetical  senses  unite  in  pairs,  as 
instanced  in  figurative  language  and  musical  sounds,  in  color  and 
figure,  and  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  so  do  odors  and  sapors 
unite,  the  first  being  highly  conducive  to  the  latter,  and  the  means 
of  conducting  animals  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  they  are  accordiuglj 
denoted  equally  by  the  term  savor. 

These  coincidences  of  the  less  perfect  senses,  together  with  th^ 
uniform  analogy  of  the  foregoing  sciences,  teach  us  to  seek  in  their 
objects  the  same  regulating  forms  by  which  these  sciences  are 
distinguished.  It  appears  accordingly  that  the  sapid  and  the 
insipid,  sweet,  acid  and  bitter,  are  to  taste,  what  black  and 
white,  and  the  primary  triad  of  colors,  are  to  sight,  and,  if  so,  they 
'  accord  also  with  the  like  primaries  of  figure  and  of  sound. 

As  the  primary  colors  combine  and  constitute  secondaries,  so  by 
the  union  of  the  primaries  sweet  and  acid,  a  new  and  agreeable 
secondaiy  flavor  is  elicited,  different  from  its  primaries,  as  orange 
color  diners  from  its  components  red  and  yellow,  and  green  from 
yellow  and  blue,  8cc.  It  is  hence  natural  to  infer,  that  al] .  the 
variety  of  sapors  may  be  produced  or  governed  by  the  more  simple 
or  complex  concurrence  of  the  above  primaries,  according  to  the 
foregoing  coinciding  analogies  of  colors,  figures,  and  sounds. 

It  is  farther  probable  that  the  primitive  o do  its  are  assimilated 
with  those  of  sapor  in  the  sweet  or  roseate,  the  acid  or  leman^  and 
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the  bitter  or  almond  scents.  Ill  scents  and  ill  flavors'  may  be 
regarded  as  coincident  with  discords  in  rausic ;  and  pungent  and 
Joint,  in  the  relation  of  acute  and  grave,  or  of  light  and  shade  in 
colqfSji  8cc. 

As  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  combinations  and  develop- 
ments of  colors  occur  naturally  in  Jiowers,  so,  to  the  unviiiated 
taste,  the  most  delicious  native  flavors  are  found  in  fruits ;  and  as 
there  is  a  confluence  of  similar  flavors  and  colors  in  fruits,  so  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  also  a  like  confluence  of  colors  and  odors  in 
flowers.  Thus  fruits  in  general  become  first  acid,  then  sweet,  and 
finally  bitter,  and  the  mellifluous  variety  of  secondary  and  interme- 
diate flavors  dependent  upon  these^  are  successfully  unfolded  in 
their  progress  to  maturity  and  decay  ;  during  which  progress  they 
also  exhibit  an  orderly  and  melodious  succession  of  colors,  from 
the  green  state,  through  yellow  and  orange,  to  red,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  together  harmoniously  diversified. 

The  above  ordfer  in  the  succession  of  flavors  in  fruits  prevails  so 
generally,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  instances ;  but  of  the  less 
•  evident  association  of  flavors  and  colors,  the  orange,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  secondary  color  composed  of  red  and  yellow,  is  of 
the  secondary  sapor  composed  of  sweet  and  acid,  of  a  color  com- 
posed of  red  and  yellow,  and  in  general  more  or  less  red  or  yellow 
m  color,  as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  sweet  or  acid  in  flavor. 
The  true  harmonising  contrast  of  the  secondary  flavor  of  this  fruit  is 
bitter,  accordingly  the  pip  or  kernel  is  bitter,  as  it  is  also  in  most 
fruits,  of  which  also  the  flesh  or  pulp  is  in  general  sweet,  and  the 
skin  acid» 

As  the  general  color  of  the  foliage  of  plants  is  of  the  secondary 
green,  so  the  most  general  color  opposed  to  it  in  flowers  is  red,, 
pr  its  compounds.  Purple  flowers  are  commonly  contrasted  with 
yellow,  and  blue  with  orange  ;  and  there  is  a  character  in  the 
green  color  of  the  foliage  of  a  pUnt  by  which  it  is  harmonised  with 
the  color  of  its  flowers. 

The  lemon,  again,  vvhich  isyellow  in  color  and  acid  in  flavor,  is 
another  indication  that  color  and  flavor  are  adjusted  by  the  same 
standard ;  and  so  also  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  the  varioua 
figures  and  colors  associated  in  natural  objects. 

As  there  is  in  some  men  a  native  ear  for  harmonious  sounds, 
or  an  eye  for  colors,  so  is  there,  perhaps,  also  a  natural  feeling  of 
these  latter  relations  ;  for  if  it  be  inquired,  what  taste  or  flavor  the 
color  red  most  resembles,  however  paradoxical  the  question 
may  appear,  few  will  hesitate  to  answer  that  it  most  resembles 
aweet.  Such  speculations  are,  however,  as  boundless,  as  are  the 
particulars  of  all-various  nature ;  multifarious  and  wonderfi4  ia 
▼ariety,  simple  and  adi][drabl«  in  unity ! 
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Thug  vrehasve  descended  to  the  point  of  Tastt  frow  wlifoi  we 
departed,  and  have  found  throughout  our  brief  investigati^o  of  ks 
furinciple  the  sanie  fruitful  analogy ;  alUpervaidtngJ  UBifoffm^  nnd 
consistent.  « 


APPENDIX. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CHROMASCOPE,  Sec. 

With  Experiments  and  Remarks  tipon  lAghi  and  Cohts^  * 
The  common  trianguTar  glass  prism  t^as  been  cooseerated  to 
science  by  the  genius  of  Newton  '  as  the  instrument  which,  whil« 
it  exhibits  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  light  and  colors,  tinfoldj^ 
also  the  mystery  of  their  union  and  separation.  It  has  according!)^ 
beld  a  principal  place  among  the  instruments  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher, unvaried  and  unimproved  to  this  day. 

It  is  geometrically  evident,  notwithstanding,  that  as  thb  figtire 
of  the  common  prism  is  generated  by  the  rectilinear  motion  of  k 
triangle,  so  it  is  capable  of  infinite  variation  according  to  figured 
generated  by  a  circular,  angular  or  compound  motion  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

Accordingly  by  the  motion  of  a  triangle  round  one  of  its  sides 
Ab  an  axis,  is  formed,  as  it  were,  a  circular  prism  ;  which,  fitaiti  it9 
uniting  the  properties  and  6gure  of  a  lens  with  that  of  the  ^tidn)^ 
may  be  called  a  lenticular  prism,  or  double  convex  prismatie 
tens,  of  which  the  folio  wing  represents  an  outline : 


Fig.  1. 


'  Nothing  is  ekhor  above  or  heneath  tbfi  attcntioft  of  t]g|e  Uuo  pt^il^fk^r 
pher.  The  mind  of  Newton  was  too  great  to  despise  even  the  toj^'  Of  chil-% 
dren:  soap-bubbles  blown  from  a  tobacco-'pipi^i  and  the  picism  (long  known 
Hya  T[>lay-thing  under  the  appeHtttlott  of  FoolV  Ranrdlse)  became  ftt  hM 
hand  pimiile,  yet  mighty,  instruniepis  #f  icsiflca. 
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Agiin  ;  liy  a  like  circfoidr  motion  of  a  Irfangle  upoti  that  a«gW 
^ieli  coiTe^ponds  to  thi^  amgte  of  refraction  in  a  ppi»m^  wiH  W 
generated  a  similar  double  concave  lerrfittdat  prism,  opposed  to 
the  aBbve^  a^  represented  in  the  next  figure. 


%•  2. 


The  above  figures  are  suflScient  for  the  present  purpose ;  yet 
H  i^.evident  that  they  are  extremes^  between  wbkh  lie  an  inde- 
finSfe  series  cf  intermedkite  figures,  and  that  there  are  innumeraHe 
others,  bolih  conical  and  annular,  gienerable  upon  the  boundless 
Yariet^  of  figure  and  motion.  ;, 

.  To  apply  the  perism  tlius  varied,  to  the  purposes  of  experimien- 
ial  philusophy,  an  instrument  has  been  contrived,  of  which  \bA 
foUowingis  a  bcief  descriplion,  and  which^  from  its  power  of  exr 
bibiting;  cok»rs,  we  have  denominated  a  CHROMASCOPEl. 

This  instrument  ia  its  general  form  consists  eithej:  of  a.Tripoi}^ 
or  of  a  base  or  stand,  bavii^  two  arms  of  props  which  support  the 
axis  of  a  tube  6  inches  lo*^  at  the  lower  ead  of  which  is  the  len- 
ticular prism^  above  described.  [Fig  1 J  The  principal  tube  sBd<^? 
from  end  to  end,  through  a  short  tube  attached  to  the  axis,  and,ha9 
at  top^  a  narrow  sliding  tube  of  3  inches  fitted  with  a  lens  or  eye- 
glass, of  8.  inches  focus* 

By  this  construction  the  tubes  may  be ,  elevated  or  depreaaed 
above  the  stajod,,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  and  fixed  at  any  r«r 
quired  angk  of  the  horizon. 

.  Such  are  the  instrument  and  its  parta ;.  the  design  of  which,  wil} 
ba  ^endefe4  aptp^rent  in  its  apfJicatioa  to  the  following  expe- 
iHDcpta. 

EXPERIMENT  I. 

In  the  centre  ot  a  piece  of  white  paper,  six  inches  square,  fbrili 
a  black  spot;  place  it  upon  the  stand  of  the.chron^ascope  oppo- 
site ia  the  li^t  of  a  ^imfow,,  aad  adjujsl!  the  instrument  iti  its 
▼ertfcal  position,  so  that  t^e  sp^t  may  ba. clo^a  tOjr  wai  cw^MtiUkm 
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with  the  lenticular  prism :  then  gradually  slidii^  the  tube  up- 
ward^ looking  at  the  same  time  through  it,  the  spot  will  appear 
to  expand  and  be  refracted  into  a  beautiful,  annular,  colored 
spectrum  or  aureola.  '  • 

If  now  the  double  concave  lenticular  prism  [Fig.  2.]  be  inter- 
posed between  the  chromascope  and  the  spot,  the  aureola  will  be, 
by  a  counter  refraction,  reduced  to  the  spot  at  its  centre. 

Remarks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
production  of  colors  in  the  above  experiment,  by  the  analysis 
of  light  alone,  since  the  colored  spectrum  would  vanish  if  the 
black  spot  were  removed.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
the  principle  of  shade  in  the  spot,  concurs  with  the  principle  of 
tight  ip  the  ground  in  producing  the  circular  iris. 

EXPERIMENT  IL 

If  the  preceding  experiment  be  performed  .with  a  white  spot 
upon  a  black  ground^  in  place  of  the  black  spot  upon  the  white 
ground,  a  similar  spectrum  will  be  produced,  in  which  the  order 
of  the  colors  will  be  inverted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  objects 
and  grounds  opposed  be  black  and  white,  to  produce  a  spectrum  ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  lighter  and  darker  with  reference  to 
each  other ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  be  not  colored,  since 
a  blue,  red  or  yellow  spot,  upon  a  ground  lighter  or  darker  than 
itself,  yields  a  colored  spectrum  similar  to-  the  above,  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  particular  color  of  the  spot  itself  predomi- 
nates, each  of  the  primary  colors  appears  in  remarkable  comcidence 
with  the  consonance  of  the  primary  triad  in  every  musical  sound 
demonstrated  by  Mercennus  and  Dr.  Waliis. 

REMARKS.  Various  doctrines  have  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  the  primary  colors,  from  one  ^  to  seven ;  but  the 
last  of  these  opinions,  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  and 
the  apparent  cogency  of  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  geome- 
trical analogy  of  these  seven  colors  with  the  diatonic  octave  of  mo- 
dern music,  has  been  most  generally  received.  If,  however,  the 
coincidence  of  the  three  colors,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  with  the  cdn- 
aonance  of  the  primary  musical  triad  C,  E,  G,  be  the  true  foun* 
dation  of  such  analogy,  and  if  it  be  incontrovertibly  demonstrable 
that  all  other  colors  may  be  composed  of  these  three,*  and  that 
only  18  primitive  and  elementary  which  cannot  be  composed,  as 
is  the  case  of  these  three  colors,  then  are  they  the  only  true  primary 

'  Governor  Pownall  has  advanced  an  hypothesis  of  one  only  primary 
color,  rtdy  declining  through  orange  into  yellow,  blue  being  only  a  de- 
privation of  light,  &c.  Phil.  Mag.  xii.  p.  111. 

*  Sec  J  10. 
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colors,  and  as  such  the  cultivated  eye  of  the  artist  has  regarded 
them. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Society  has,  however, 
controverted  both  these  opinions,  and  pronounced  the  number  of 
the  primary  colors  to  be  four  ;  because  on  looking  through  a  prism 
at  a  beam  of  light  10  or  1£  feet  distant,  he  saw  distnutly  that 
number  of  colors.  Had  he  chanced  tb  have  viewed  the  light 
MTithin  an  inch  or  two  of  its  source,  he  would  have  dibcovered  that 
his  fourth  primitive  arose  from  the  crossing  of  the  rays  of  blu6 
and  yellow. 

Had  Newton,  too,  examined  liis  spectrum  near  its  egress  from 
the  prism,  he  would  have  perceived  that  his  green,  orange,  violet 
and  indigo  primitives  arose  from  similar  crossings  of  the  blue, 
red  and  yellow  rays. 

A  professor  of  Frankfort  on  the  Od^r,  has  published  a  work, 
to  prove  ''  that  light  consists  not  of  seven  but  of  three  primary  colors, 
red,  green  and  violet ;  by  mingling  prismatic  streaks  of  red  and 
green  a  bright  yellow  is  produced,  by  mingling  green  and  vioht^ 
a  bright  blue,''  &c. 

The  illusion  of  this  doctrine  is  so  singular,  and  it  is  so  remark- 
able an  instance  of  the  involutiou  of  truth  and  error,  as  to  merit  a 
particular  exposition. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  but  three  primary  colors  ;  but  green  and 
violet  may  be  composed,  and  therefore  they  are  not  primary.  It 
is  true  that  the  green  and  red  rays  of  the  prism  mingled  mttjf 
produce  a  yellow,  but  for  no  mother  reason  than  because  yellow^ 
which  is  a  component  of  green  and  accompanies  the  red,  is  in 
excess  or  predominant  in  the  mixture ;  for  red  and  green,  in  due 
subordination,  neutralise  or  extinguish  each  other,  and  produce 
a  colorless  ray.  It  is  equally  true  that  green  and  violet  mingl^ 
produce  a  blue,  because  in  these  colors  blue  occurs  twice  and 
predominates  over  the  neutrality  of  the  mingled  rays.  Upon  the 
sUme  principle  may  the  entire  doctrine  of  this  author  be  confuted, 
except  only  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  primary  colors. 


EXPERIMENTS  III.  &  IV. 

If  instead  of  a  spot,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  an  O  or  small 
circle  be  viewed,  as  before,  through  the  convex  lenticular  prism, 
two  concentric  annular  spectra  resembling  the  above  will  appear ; 
and  if  two  or  more  concentric  circles  be  so  viewed,  the  number 
of  the  annular  spectra  appearing,  will,  by  an  effect  equally  beau* 
tiful  and  surprising,  be  double  the  number  of  the  circles  viewed, 
in  consequence  of  the  circles  being  circularly,  refracted. 
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EXPERIMENT  V. 

That  such  is  the  cause  we  may  be  convinced,  by  viewing  in  like 
manner  a  narrow  circle  circumscribing  a  broad  spot  [Figi  3.]  ;  is 
wbicb  case  tlie  single  iris  resulting  from  the  spot  will  app^r 
between  the  double  iris  of  the  circle :  there  are,  thefefere,  a  doubly 
Incidence  and  refraction  produced ;  the  one  prismatical  or  ^^gular^ 
the  other  orbicular  or  circular;  whence  the  n^nitiide  of  the 
spectra  of  dus  instrument  in  comparison  with  thosf  of  the  r^wmoip 
prism. 


(§)     Fig.  3. 


EXPERIMENT  ▼!. 

If  a  circle  of  any  diameter  exceeding  the  field  of  vision  of  the 
dnr<)mascope,  having  a  spot  at  the  centre,  be  viewed  in  the  BManer 
of  the  last  experiment^  but  with  the  tube  of  the  cbromaseope 
gradually  raised  till  thq  lenticular  prisn  is  about  thc^  height  of  die 
diameter  of  the  circle  above  die  spot  at  its  centre,  %  circular  spec- 
trum Will  appear  expandmg  as  the  instrument  rises^*  but  not  two 
irises  as  in  the  above  experiments,  because  the  seooad  iris,  being 
beyond  the  field  of  vision  and  angle  of  refraction  of  the  insetrn- 
IBint,  utver  enters  it.' 

The  visible  apecU una  of  this  exp^rinsent  ia»  however,  more  hri(- 
liant  and  beautiful  than  those  of  tbe  smaller  ciicles  are,  owing  to 
a  more  perfect  refraction  of  the  object. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 

Upon  repeating  the  last  experiment,  changing  the  object  for 
m  consisting  of  a  number  of  concentric  circles  variously  distin- 
guished, a  like  number  of  spectra  will  be  produced  within  that 
of  the  spot,  succeeding  one  within  another  as  the  instrument  rises, 
but  in  the  inverted  order  of  the  object ;  the  cause  of  which  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
also  that  this  experiment  may  be  extended  to  any  number  and  va- 
fielj  of  circles. 

JJXPE^IMENT  YIII. 

I4et  a  dark  cirde  ox  circles  of  any  diameter  exceeding  that  of  die 

^  5ae  Experunent  XXI. 
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lenticular  prism  be  formed  (e.  g.  of  18  inches  or  more,  and  an 
inch  in  breadth)  upon,  of  suspended  against,  a  white  wall  or  screen,* 
so  that  the  light  may  fall  upon. it;  and  let  the  chroraascope.be 
adjusted  concentrically  to  the  circle  in  a  horizontal  position  at 
right  Angles  with  the  wall,  and  at  a  distance  therefrom  about  equal 
lo'the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  be  vie^ved.  Then,  looking;  through 
the  chromascope,  a  'beautiful  colored  iris  will  appear,  which,  for 
the  reason  before  given,  will  be  single,* 

If  in  this  experiment  the  ienticular  prism  be  removed  from  the 
chrothascope  and  used  in  the  above  manner  alone,  so  that  the 
field  of  vision  tnay  be  extended,  by  bringing  the  eye  nearer  to.  flie 
prism,  and  the  object  be  then  viewed  at  a  greater  dfktance,  an 
orbicular  spectrum  of  greater  magnitude  and  beauty  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Remarks.  In  the  latter  mode  of  the  present  e^^periment 
the  object  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
|K>»itio<i  to  be  viewed,  observing  only  that  the  external  ground  of 
the  object  be  sufficiently  extended  to  render  its  spectrum  distinct* 
It  is  cfvident  also  that  this  experiment  is  almost  unlimited  with 
l^fltpeet  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  that  Experiment  VII. 
May  be  combined  within  it  in  a  boundless  variety  of  ways  that  fancj 
tnay  dictate. 

EXPERIMENT  IX. 

Let  a  spiral  be  formed  of  any  number  of  involutions ;  then  adjust 
the  chromascope  to  its  centre  as  in  Experiment  I.,  and  looking 
throogh  the  instrument,  gradually  elevate  it,  when  the  spiral  will  ap- 
trear  refracted  into  two  involved  spiral  irises ;  "and  if  the  figure  be 
barbed  or  arrow-headed  at  either  end,  an  arrow-head  wUl  be  found 
at  the  central  end  of  one  of  the  involved  irises,  and  at  the  external 
extreme  of  the  other;  the  reason  of  which  is  apparent  from 
{Experiments  V.  and  VII. 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

Again,  if  a  apiral  of  a  diameter  exceeding  that  of  the  chro- 
mascope be  viewed,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  a  single  spiral  iris 
will  appear  as  in  Experiment  VI. ;  and  if  a  head  be  formed  at  the 
outward  extremity  of  the  figure,  it  will  appear  at  the  centre  of  the 
spectrum.  And  if  the  figure  be  drawn  to  represent  a  serpent  it 
will  seem  as  the  instrument  rises  to  uncoil  itself^  and  will  be  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  colors. 

»  See  Experiment  XV.         *  Experiment  XXI. 
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EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Upon  viewing  in  the  manner  of  Experiment  I,  a  black  spot  | 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  upon  a  white  ground,  at  about  three  inches 
distant  from  the  lenticular  prism^  a  beautiful  blue  circle,  in- 
scribed with  white  and  circumscribed  by  black,  will  be  produced : 
and  if  a  similar  white  spot  upon  a  black  ground  be  viewed  in  the 
same  manner,  a  red  and  yellow  circle,  inscribed  with  black  and 
circumscribed  by  white,  will  appear.  In  these  experiments 
the  external  boundary,  or  half  of  the  spectrum^  lies  out  of  the  field 
of  vision.  ' 

EXPERIMENT  XII. 

By  varying  the  colors  of  the  ground  and  spot  in  the  last  ex* 
periment,  circles  of  any  required  color  may  be  obtained ;  e.  g.  A 
black  spot  upon  a  yellow  ground  yields  a  circle  of  green,  &c. 

Remarks.  The  preceding  experiments  illustrate  sufficiaitly 
the  powers  of  the  chromascope  with  reflected  light,  and  they  have 
been  selected  as  simple,  general,  and  progressively  conducive  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  others :  it  is,  however^  upon  the  agency  of 
transmitted  light  that  the  principal  and  most  striking  efiects  of 
|he  instrument  depend,  as  evinced  by  the  following  experiments  ; 

EXPERIMENT  XIIL 

When  a  beam  of  the  sun  or  other  strong  light,  admitted  into  a 
darkened  chamber  by  an  opening  in  a  window  shutter  of  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  is  passed  through  the  convex  prism  in  the  direction  of 
the  tube,  it  converges  to  a  focus,  forming  a  cone  of  lights  whence 
it  diverges  over  a  cone  of  shade. 

If  the  light  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  where  it  first 
totally  emerges  from  the  prism,  the  circle  of.  fight  on  the  paper  will 
be  bordered  with  red.  If  the  paper  be  withdrawn  beyond  the  focus, 
the  circle  will  be  bordered  with  blue;  and  at  the  intermediate 
point  or  focus  the  two  circles  and  their  borders  will  coincide. 

Beyond  the  focus  the  circle  diverges  into  a  ring  or  bow,  which 
expands  diametrically  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  prism, 
the  breadth  of  the  ring  also  increasing  with  its  diameter,  and  the 
colors  which  constitute  it  diverge  and  cross  each  other  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  focus,  Uie  blue  and  yellow  braids  of  light  first 
crossing  between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  prismatic  lens. 
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EXPERIMENT    XIV. 

If  the  concave  prismatic  lens  be  substituted  for  the  convex^  th« 
]>raid  or  beam  of  light  passing  through  it  will  diverge  immediately 
from  the  centre  of  the  prismatic  lens  over  a  cone  of  shade  forming  th^ 
iris  as  before.  These  effects  may  be  rendered  visible  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful mamler  by  the  smoke  of  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  burning  with- 
out flame^or  by  the  dust  of  a  powder-puff  shaken  in  the  light  near 
its  egress  from  the  prism. 

11  EM  AUKS.  These  phenomena  of.  transmitted  light  indicate  the 
effects  of  other  figures  of  the  lenticular  prism :  they  elucidate  also 
the  powers  of  optical  glasses  in  general,  and  throw  light  upon  the 
phenomena  of  colored  rings^  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  be- 
tween two  object-gla«ses  laid  upon  one  another ;'  for  the  figure  of 
Sp&eric  LenMes  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  an  infinity  of 
lenticular-prismatic  figures,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circle  com- 
prehends an  infinity  of  triangles,  &c.  Hence  there  is  a  double  cir- 
cular refraction  in  the  incumbent  lens,  and  a  like  reflection  in  the 
recumbent  lens  concurring  in  the  production  of  the  colored  rings  ; 
and  heoce  the  phenomena  of  $pherical  and  prismatic  lenses  admit 
4>f  a  similar  explanation. 

EXPERIMENT  XV. 

Admit  a  beam  of  the  sun  into  a  d^k^ned  chamber  through  a 
scioptic  ball,  or  a  circular  opening  in  the  window-shutter  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  lenticular  pritai,  and  first  removing  the  small  tube  of 
the  chromascope,  so  adjust  it  in  the  line  of  the  sun-beam,  that  the 
light  may  pass  through  it  in  the  manner  of  Experiment  XIII.,  when 
a  magnificent  circular  iris  of  colored  bow  will  be  cast  upon  the  op- 
posite wall  of  the  apartment,  or  a  magnitude  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  room  and  distance  from  the  chromascope,  and  of  a 
brilliancy  unexampled  even  in  the  sohr  rainbow  itself. 

A  large  white  screen  upon  a  horiz<»ital  axis,  is  of  great.advaotagie 
in  these  experiments  to  receive  the  solar  spectrum  at  different  angles 
and  distances.  Upon  the  reverse  of  the  screen,  large  circles  and 
different  objects  may  be  formed  concentrically  for  Experiment  VIII., 
&c.  The  present  experiment  affords  a  method  by  which  a  rainbow^ 
of  any  arc  or  diameter,  may  be  superinduced  upon  a  picture,  into 
which  the  artist  may  design  to  introduce  the  phenomenon,  so  as 
to  try  its  effect  and  the  best  way  of  producing  it. 

Remarks.   Of  that  most  beautiful  phenomenon  the  rainbow, 

'  Optics,  Book  II.  Part  i. 
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none  of  the  explanations  hitherto  offered  can  be  pronounced  uni- 
versally satisfactory.  The  received  hypothesis  of  the  refraction  of 
the  solar  rays  in  single  spherical  drops  of  raio^  rapidly  descending, 
dividing,  subdividing  and  dispersing  as  they  fall  through  the  atmos- 
|riiere,  ts,  iX)t«ihhBUndingcfae  rich  mathematicid  dress  ihatienrelopes 
it,  remote  £ran  the  Ugfat  of  denonidratkn.  Ib  it  not  more  tonsonank 
%Q  natupe  and  eKperinice  that  ^ihc  bow  aboitkl  be  produced,  as  ia 
i4ie  -lerrtacnkr  prisai,  by  the  nelraction  of  light  in  the  entire  aiass  of 
rain,  tbaa  in  its  isolated  particles  i  It  is  a  law  of  optics  that  Mt^ica 
light  puses  (from  a  nurer  to  a  deaaer  laedium  it  is  thus  refracted ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rainbow  is  produoed  by  a.  partaai 
aho wer  invariably  opposed  to.  the  aun ;  and  (hat  it  never  esoeeda  a 
aemi-cirde.  Partial  nan,  in  its  descoit  through  the  ataiospherey  is 
progressively  •accelerated  and  resisted ;  hence  we  may  infer  ikat  the 
-^ower.  in  its  foil  takes  a  form  nearly  liemiB|]Aierical,  and  that  it  is 
densest  at  the  oetftre,  the  whole  of  which  is  favorable  to  rthe  refinac* 
tion  and  reflection  of  the  aua's  Tays  in  the  fcM'm  of  a  rainbow  fcon 
the  entire  >mass  of  raia  and  sky  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  placed 
i>etween  llhem :  and  jt  accords  herewith,  that  no  sooner  is  the  ob«- 
aerver  invoWed  in  the  medium  of  refracdon,  by  the  rain  beooming 
general,  or  passing  bet«v«en  himself  and  tbe  auo,  than  ^e  bow  dis- 
^appears  altogether ;  wlitle  it  would  be  difficult,  upon  the  tieory  of 
the  drop,  to  dete'rmiiie  why  we  have  rain  without  a  bow.' 

However  these  things  be,  it  remains  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  naturalist  to  demoaslrate  the  true  cause  of  a  phenomenon  so 
enchanting,  that  he  who  is  unaffected  lly  its  beauty,  appears  to  be 
%onie  than  inanimate,  emoe  the*  poet,  in  language  highly  figa^ve,- 
jel  naturally  jaat, -has  anng,  that  when 

Iris  her  lueid  canons  bow  oa  high 
^Gwky  displays,  and 'Motbes  the  wespiogsky, 
The  boi^L^otts  winds  are.hush'd  in  deep  amazK^ 
And  ocean  stills  hia  angry  waves  to  gaze ! 

EXPERIMENT   XVI- 

If  die  last  .eaperiaselU;  (he  :ce(»eatad.  with  a  beaaa  from  tbe  mooa 
thfottghiadear  atmoai^ene^  in  her  second  qr  third  quaver, 


*  In  coincidence  herewith,  the  following  notice  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
'Jburnal  of  the  Jloya)  Institution,  No.  xnt.  '*  A  new  theory  of  the  conimoa 
rainbow  ^hasbeea  advanct  d  by  Dr.  Watt>  of  61asgov«^9  by  whioh  lie  aocountt 
for  tbe  effect  wiUiout  rtfnKi^i9n  in  smaU  d90p$  of  water,  Tb£  rai^bovr,  it  is 
stated,  is  frequently  seen  toward  the  quarjter  where  no  rain  is  falling,  and 
where  of  course  it  cannot  be  caused  by  drops;  but  it  is  observed,  *  that  the 
edge  of  a  cloud  is  always  at  those  times  between  the  observer  and  the  son; 
and  Dr.  W.  attributes  the  lainbaw  to  tbe  beams  of  the  sun  reivaoted  by  this 
9igt  and  thrown  an  the*dark  sky  oupaiiftey  wbWh  «eeeives  them  as  a  screen/ 
'There  are,  however,  many  phenomena  v^ hich  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
way/ — ^'the  bow  formed  ia  tbe  mist  of  a  cataract,'  &c. — 'and  where  the 
shower  is  seen  falling,'—'  must  be  accounted  for  by  refraction  in  drops/ ^^ 
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in  place  of  the  solar  ray,  a  similar  iris  of  peculiar  faint  colors- 
is  produced,  affording  a  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  the  rare  and  in- 
teresting  phenomenon  of  a  lunar  rainbow^ 


EXPERIMENT  XVII. 

The  magnitude  of  the  spectra  in  these  latter  experiments  renders 
them  particularly  advantageous  for  the  performance  of  experiments 
in  or  upon  transient  or  prismatic  colors.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  so 
placed  that  the^olar  boW  of  Experiment  XV.  cross  his  eyes,  so  that 
the  blue  of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  one  eye  and  the  yelhw  upon 
the  other,,  if  he  then  dose  the  eye  upon  which  the  blue  falls,  and 
look  with  the  other  eye  at  the  chromascope>  be  will^  perceive  aye/^ 
low  light ;  then  opening  the  former  eye  and  closing  the  latter,  he 
will  perceive  a  blue  light ;  but,  finally,  if  he  keep  his  position^  and 
open  both  eyes,  he  will  perceive  a  ggreen  light  only^  demonstr^ing 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  former  colors  and  both  organs  in  the 
joint  sensation  of  green.  This  experiment  extends  to  other  cases 
of  the  composition  of  colors^ 

EXPERIMENT  XVllL 

Let  a  person  be  placed,  as  in  the  last  experinMnt^io  thebroad  8pec<» 
trum  of  the  chromascope,  so  that  the  red  fall  distinctly  in  one  eye  and 
the  green  in  the  other ;  if  then  each  eye  be  alternately  shut  while  the 
other  remains  open,  the  color  respectively  shining  upon  each  organ 
will  be  seen  alternately ;  yet  if  both  eyes  be  opened  together  no  color 
will  appear.  By  means  of  a  small  mirror  held  in  the  hand^  the  ex- 
perimenter may  perform  these  experiments  upon  himself,  without  an 
assistant,  but,  in  either  case,  the  spectator  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  chromascope,  to  be  governed  by  the  breadth  and 
coloring  of  the  spectrum. 

Remarks.  This  experiment  extends  also  to  other  cases,  and 
demonstrates  the  neutralising,  extinguishing,  complementary,  con- 
trasting or  compensating  power  of  colors,  which  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  key  to  chromatic  science,  in  whatever  waylbis 
neutralisation  of  colors  is  produced,  there  is  an  union  or  coales- 
cence of  the  primary  triad^  blue,  red  and  yellow,  in  due  subordination ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  whenever  it  arises  from  the  union  of  two 
Colors,  as  in  the  present  experiment,  these  colors  bear  the  relation 
of  that  interval  in  music  which  is  called  the  fwlrth^  corresponding 
to  the  diatessaron  of  the  ancien4^|  Hittch  was  held  by  them  to  be  the 
concord  upon  which  all  others  depend.  The  harmonising  power 
of  colors  renders  it  evident  that  if  was  not  without  some  foundation. 

VOL.  XVII.  Pam.  NO.  XXXIII.  P 
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Father  Cftstel  attempted  to  construct  an  oculur  harpsichord,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  eye  a  pleasurable  sensation  from  colors, 
analogous  to  that  which  the  ear  receives  from  musical  sounds ;  and 
he  did  not  succeed,  because  his  scale  was  erroneous,  and  because  the 
harmonious  effects  of  colors  are  not  merely  successive  or  temporary, 
like  those  of  sound,  but  they  are  also  co-expanstve,  or  in  space.  . 


EXPERIMENT  XIX. 

On  a  clear  evening  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  remove  the 
small  tube  of  the  chromascope,  and  so  adjust  it,  with  the  open  end 
toward  the  moon,  that  it  may  be  viewed  through  it  by  placing  the 
eye  close  to  the  lenticular  prism  at  K,  Fig.  14,  when  the  moon  will 
appear  refracted  into  a  beautiful  lucid  bow,  the  colors  of  which 
will  not  be  at  all  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  solar  spectruroj  Ex- 
periment XV. 


EXPERIMENT  XX. 

Any  dark  evening  when  the  sky  is  clear,  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  may  be  viewed  in  the  manner  of  the  above  experiment,  when 
the  light  of  either  will  be  refracted  into  a  colored  bow,  differing 
from  that  of  the  last  experiment  only  in  breadth  and  the  faintiiess 
of  its  colors. 

Remarks.  The  two  latter  experiments  demonsti*ate,  that  the 
Ught  of  the  fixed  stars  and  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets 
differs  not,  by  the  analysis  of  refraction,  from  that  of  the  sun  :  a 
question  which  has  been  considered  of  some  importance.  In  the 
same  manner  may  be  examined  the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  light* 
aing,  the  phosphori,  8cc. 


EXPERIMENTS  XXI.,    &c. 

If  day-light  be  admitted  into  a  darkened  chamber  through  a 
aniall  round  aperture  in  the  window-shutter,  and  it  be  viewed,  as  in 
the  last  experiments,  at  any  convenient  distance,  a  brilliant  circular 
^iris  will  be  pro<iuced,  as  in  those  experiments ;  for  this  purpose  a 
circular  piece  of  lead-paper  or  thin  sheet-lead,  perforated  with  the 
opening  required,  and  fitted  to  the  socket  of  a  scioptic  ball,  is  very 
well  adapted ;  and  the  plano-convex  or  conical  shape  of  the  lenti- 
cular prism  is  very  appropriate  to  these  and  other  experiments,  in 
which  the  object  is  viewed  through  the  prism,  because  by  placing 
the  eye  close  to  the  plane  side  and  the  apex  of  the  cone  in  a  di« 
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rection  concentrieal  to  the  object,  a  wider  field  of  vision  is  com- 
manded. 

Remarks.  In  the  mannfer  of  the  present  experiment^  the  first 
twelve  of  the  preceding  experiments^  and  many  others^  may  be  per- 
formed by  transmitted  light,  by  means  of  objects  perforated  in  thin 
sheet-lead  and  adapted  to  the  socket  of  a  scioptic  ball^  or  similar 
opening  in  a  wmdow-shutter ;  and  these  experiments  differ  from 
the  former  principally  in  the  circumstances  of  superior  brilliancy 
of  the  spectra  and  the  inverted  order  of  their  colors. 

To  describe  all  the  experiments  of  which  this  instrument  is  ca- 
pable would  be  impossible  ;  the  foregoing  are,  however,  sufficient 
to -illustrate  its  powers^  and  to  conduct  to  others.  What  is  here 
performed  by  the  refraction  of  lenticular  prisms  may  be  also  accom- 
plished by  the  reflection  of  similar  mirrors ;  add  to  which  the 
other  figures  of  the  lenticular  prisms  before  indicated,  and  a  similar 
variety  of  annular  prisms^  and  the  variation  of  which  the  chroma- 
scope  is  susceptible^  from  the  simple  hand-glass  to  its  combination 
with  other  optical  instrunients,  and  a  new  and  wide  field  is  opened 
for  dioptrical  experiment,  adapted  equally  to  instructive  amusement 
and  the  advancement  of  science. 

Upon  the  whole  it  has  appeared,  that  whether  we  examine  colors 
experimentally  by  the  composition  of  the  inherent  or  reflected 
colors  of  pigments,'  or  by  the  transient  or  refracted  colors  of  the 
prism  they  still  present  the  same  uniform  relations  ;  such  also  is 
the  result  of  a  like  investigation  of  the  transmitted  colors  of 
transparent  liquids,  by  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose^ 
of  hollow  glass  wedges,  filled  with  colored  liquids,  and  graduated 
so  as  to  denote  the  quantity  of  color  in  the  light  transmitted  at  each 
division  of  the  wedges.  By  means  of  this  instrument  we  are  enabled 
to  compound  braids  of  colored  light  in  an  achromatic  or  neutral  state^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  numerically  the  quantity  of  each 
primary,  8cc.  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  colorless  ray. 
We  are  enabled  by  the  same  instrument  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  each  of  the  primaries  which  constitute  any  given  hue,  shade,  or 
tint  of  color,  &c.  and  have  therefore  denominated  it  a  chromameter 
Or  color-gauge,  of  which  only  by  the  way,  having  already  protracted 
these  remarks^  &c.  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  an  Appendix. 
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REPORT, 


TeSAI U&T  IftlPARTMENT, 

I2ih  Februarjff  18fO. 

Sir  :  lo  obtdtence  to  a  sesokitioii  of  the  House  of  Itepreieiiutiim» 
passed  on  the  Ist  of  March}  ISIQ^  directii^  « the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  transmit  to  Congress  at  an  early  period  in  the  next 
session,  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  offices^  similar  to  the  return  made  to-  him  by 
the  Bank  J  and  a  statement  exhibiting  as  nearly  as  may  be  practica- 
ble, the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tKe  different  chartefed  banks 
in  the  several  states  and  th^e  district  of  Columbia,  the  amount  of 
notes  issued  bv  those  banks  and  in  circulation,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits  m  them,  the  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  made 
by  them,  and  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  total  quantity  of  specie 
they  possess}  and  also  to  report  such  measures  as,  in  his  opinion, 
maybe  expedient  to  procure  and  retain  a^sufficieiit  quantity  oJF 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States,  or  to  supply  a  circulating 
medium,  in  place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  within  the  power  of  the  government:**  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  subjoined  report  and  statements. 

Statement  A  exhibits  the  condition  of  the^  Bank  of  the  United 
States  arid  its  offices,  on  the  dOfh  pf  September,  1819. 

Statement  B  exhibits  the  amount  oJF  bank  capital  authorised  by 
law>  during  the  yean  1814,  r\U^  1916^  and  ISIT.    As  this 
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statement  is  founded  upon  the  applications  made  to  the  Treasury 
under  the  acts  imposing  stamp  duties,  it  is  believed  to  be  substan- 
tially correct.  The  average  dividends  upon  which  the  stamp  duty 
was  paid,  during  those  yearsj  amounted  to  about  7^  per  cent,  upon 
the  nominal  amount  of  capital}  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  that  the  dividends  upon  bank  capital,  actually  paid,  ex- 
ceeded that  rate.  If  it  is  assumed,  that  the  dividends  declared  and 
upon  which  the  duty  was  paid,  amounted,  during  those  years,  to 
10  per  cent.,  then  the  capital  actually  paid  in  the  year  1817, 
instead  of  being  more  than  125,000/)00  dollars,  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  statement  B,  will  be  found  to  be  about  94,000,000  dollars;  but^ 
when  it  is  recollected  that  after  the  first  payment  required  by  the 
charters  of  the  different  b^nks,  they  have  generally  gone  into  ope- 
ration, it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing payments  have  added  nothing  to  their  active  capital.  This 
fact  being  assumed,  and  a  deduction  being  made  of  the  amount  of 
permanent  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  stockholders,  in  their 
respective  banks,  the  active  bank  capital  of  the  United  States  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  75,000,000  dollars. 
That  these  deductions  ought  to  be  made,  in  ah  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  real  amount  of  bank  capital,  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be  contest- 
ed. If  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars  has  a  per- 
manent accommodation  in  the  bank  of  8,000  dqllars,  he  has,  in  fact| 
but  2,000  of  capital  in  the  bank.  This  is  equally  true  when  a 
portion  of  his  subscription  has  been  paid  with  his  own  note,  how- 
ever well  indorsed :  so  long  as  the  note  remains  unpaid,  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  real  capital  of  the  bank. 

^  Such,  it  is  believed,  has  been  the  process  by  which  the  capital 
of  mosf  of  the  banks  has  been  formed,  which  have  been  mcorpo- 
rated  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  «k»r.  Since  that  period^ 
banks  have  been  incorporated^  not  because  there  ^soas  capital  seeking 
ifwestmeht;  not  because  the  places  Hxhere  they  were  established  had 
commerce  and  mamfaxtwres  'oohich  required  their  fostering  aids 
but  because  men  without  active  capital  wanted  the  meam  of  obtain^ 
ing  loanSf  which  their  standing  in  the  community  would  not  com* 
mandjrom  banks  or  individuals  having  real  capital  andestablisked 
credit.  Hence,  the  multiplicity  of  local  banks,  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  in  particular  parts  of  the  Union;  which,  by  the 
depreciation  of  their  paper,  have  levied  a  tax  upon  the  communities 
within  the  pale  of  their  i^uence,  exceeding  the  public  contributions 
paid  by  them. 

Statement  C  presents  the  condition  of  the  state  banks  from 
which  returnsHhave  been  received,  or  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  of  different  states,  in  conformity  with  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  Department.  By  comparing  this  state- 
ment with  statement  B|  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  very  imper- 
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lect.  Independently  of  the  banks  which  have  been  created  since  the 
year  181 7^  it  will  be  discovered  that  bank  capital  to  the  amount  of 
niore  than  ]  8,000,000  dollars,  comprehended  in  statement  B,  is 
not  embraced  in  it.  As  the  amount  of  bank  capital  exhibited  in 
statement  C,  is  72,000,000  dollars,  and  its  specie  9,828,000,  tfa^ 
whole  specie  possessed  by  the  state  banks  may  be  estimated  at 
1^250,000  dollars }  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  specie  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices,  the 
specie  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  n^ay  be  estimat- 
ed at  15,500,000  dollars.  There  are  no  means  of .  asc^taining, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  of  specie  in  circulation; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  does  not  exceed  4,500,000  dollars. 
Assuming  this  amount  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  whole  metallic 
currency  of  the  Union  may  be  estimated  at  20,000,000  dollars. 
Applying  the  same  rule  for  ascertaining  the  circulation  of  the 
banks,  not  embraced  by  statement  C,  which  has  been  employed  to 
determine  their  specie,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  46,000,000  dollars.  It  is  probable, 
jbowever,  that  this  estimate  is  too  high;  as,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  banks,  all  notes  issued  are  considered  in  circulation, 
which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  by  which  they  wer^ 
issued.  A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  from  the  notes  sup? 
posed  to  be  in  circulation,  but  which  are  in  fact  in  the  possession 
of  other  banks,  it  is  probable  that  the  actua}  circulation  both  of 
paper  and  specie,  is  less  at  this  time  than  45,000,000  dollars.  By 
the  sa^ie  niode  of  calculation,  the  whole  amount  of  disicounts  m^y 
be  estimated  at  156,000,00Q  dollars. 

The  destruction  or  loss  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury, 
before  the  year  1816,  by  the  banks  in  which  the  public  money  was 
deposited,  prevepts  apy  satisfactory  comparison  being  drawn 
between  their  cotidi^ion  before  and  since  that  period.  Comparative 
Statefnents,  ho^^ever,  hav^  been  received  from  sixteen  banks  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  showing  their  situation  on  the  SOth 
day  of  September,  in  the  years  181S,  1815,  and  1819.  By  state- 
ment D  it  appears  that  those  banks,  at  the  first  period,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  6,903,262  dollars,  and  with  3,059,140  dollars  of  specie  i^ 
iheir  vaults,  circulated  6,845,344  dollars  of  th^ir  notes,  and  disr 
poqnfed  to  the  amov^nt  of  12,990,975  dollars:  at  the  second  periodi 
their  capital  was  i;,852)971  dollars;  spepe,  1,693,918  dollars; 
circulation,  9,944^757  doUars;  and  discounts,  15,727,218  4oUar«: 
and  at  the  third  period,  their  capital  was  9,711,960  doUars  ^  specie, 
1,726,065  dollars;  cirQulation,  4,^59 j234  dollars ii  and  discounts, 
.  12,959,560  dollars. 

By  statement  B,  already  referred  to,  it  has  beaa  shpyirn,  that,  uji 
the  year  1814jt  the  nominal  bank  capital  i^  the  Vnited^^  States^  ex* 
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needed  80,000,000  dollars.  It  i» -understood,  that  a  large  addition 
was  xnade  to  it,  in  that  year,  in  several  of  the  states.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  addition  amounted  to  1 5,000,000  dollars,  the 
hank  capital  in  operation,  in  the'  year  1813,  may  be  stated  at 
j65,000,000  dollars.  Allowing  to  this  capital  the  same  amount 
of  specie,  circulation,  and  discounts,  as  was  comparatively  possessed 
Jby  the  banks  comprehended  in  statement  D,  the  estimate  will  be^ 
jspecie  28,000,000  dollars,  circulation  62,000,000  dollars,  and 
4iscounts  117,000,000  dollars.  In  1815,  the  bank  capital  had 
increased  to  88,000,000  dollars;  whilst,  upon  the  same  principle 
of  calculation,  the  specie  would  have  been  estimated  at  16,500,000 
dollars,  circulation  at  99,000,000  dollars,  and  discounts  at 
150,000,000  dollars.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  125,000,000 
dollars  of  bank  capital  .in  operation  during  the  year  1819,  the 
specie  possessed  by  all  the  banks  would  amount  to  21,500,000 
jdtjDlIars,  circulation  53,000,000  dollars,  and  discounts  157,000,004 
(dollars. 

The  last  results,  with  the  exception  of  th»  discounts,  very  mate« 
rially  difier  from  diose  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mode  oi 
ipalculation  previously  adopted.  They,  nevertheless^  furnish  mate* 
rials  which  may  be  useful  in  the  progress  of  this  enquiry.  From 
them  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn: 
:  1st.  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  bank  capital : 

2d.  That,  in  the  year  1815,  it  exceeded  the  capital  b)r  one-eighth: 

3d.  That,  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  less  than  the  capital  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  2.5: 

4th.  That,  whilst  the  amount  of  bank  capital  has  increased  since 
1813  from  65  to  125  millions;  the  metallic  basis,  upon  which 
the  circulation  of  notes  is  founded,  has  decreased  in  the  prbpordpn 
•of  15.5  to  28;  being  equal  to  44.6  per  cent. : 

5th.  That  the  circulation  of  notes  in  the  year  1819,  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  banks,  exceeded  that  of 
181S,  25.9  percent.: 

6th.  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  discounts,  in  proportiwi  to  die 
bank  capital  employed,  exceeded  those  of  1815,  in  the  ratio  of  IS 
[to  17,  and  those  of  1819,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  12 : 
-  74.  That  the  increase  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  between  the 
years  1813  and  1815,  exceeded  the  incfease  of  discounta  dumg 
the  same  period  by  4,000,000  dollars  ;  whilst  the  specie,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  banks,  was  diminished  11,000,000  dollars  j 
.  8th.  That,  whilst,  between  the  years  1815,and  1819,  an  aidditbn 
of  37,000^000  dollars  has  been  made  to  the  nominal  bank  capita.!, 
tiut  6,000,000  ddlars  have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  amowt  of 
discounts.  . 
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It  it  piobaUe,  that,  between  die  year  1811  and  the  year  18  IS,  a 
cODiidenble  additioB  was  made  to  the  paper  diculadon  of  the 
coantry.    From  a  retoni  of  the  fonner  bank  of  the  Umted  States, 
mzie  to  the  Treasury  in  1808,  it  appears,  that,  with  15,300^000 
doUanof  specie,  it  drculated  only  4,787,000  dollars  of  notes. 
Another  return  made  in  1810  shows  its  condition  was  not  mate- 
rially changed.    Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  bank 
^pital,  to  a  great  amount,  was  incorporated  in  some  of  the  states. 
The  expenditures  produced  by  the  war,  which  was  declared  in  181^9 
without  doubt,  contributed,  in  some  degree,*  to  produce  the  differ^ 
cace  between  the  condition  of  the  sixteen  banks  already  referred 
to,  and  that  of  the    former  bank  of  the  United  States.      If 
.  it  be  admitted,  howerer,  that  the  circuhtion  in  1818  was  not 
tedundttit,  it  must  have  become  excessive  in  1815.    Jn  increase 
qftheeurrena^  mm  the  space  oftwoyewrs^  in  the  proportion  ^99 
to  62,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  metaUiCf  could  not  have  failed  to 
haveproduceda  very  great  depreciation  $  but^  vAen  it  is  considered 
thatf  not  only  the  increase^  hut  the  whole  dradaiion  consisted  of 
prnperp  not  convertible  into  specie  f  some  idea  i^  its  depreciation  may 
be  farmed^    The  depreciation,  however,  was  not  uniform  in  every 
part  of  the  Unioa.    The  variation  in  the  degree  of  depredation 
depended  not  only  upon  the  greater  issues  of  banks  in  one  section 
of  die  nation,  tham  in  others  \  but,  also,  upon  the  local  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  as  to  commerce*  It  is  impossible  to  determine, 
with  precision,  where  die  most  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  occur- 
atd    Statement  £,  which  exhibits  die  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  principal  cities  to  the  east  of  this  place  and  London,  and  the 
^  price  of  bills  at  New  York  upon  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
OMie,  daring  the  years   1813,   1814^  1815,  and  1816,  maybe 
oooridered  presumptive  evidence  of  ^t  fact.     So  far  as  it  caa 
be  relied  upon  for  that  purpose,  Baltimore  was  die  point  of  greatv 
est  dqireciation  among  the  above-mentioned  places.     This  is  pro- 
bably true  $  as  it  is  known  that  the  banks  in  that  phce  made 
greater  advances  to  the  government  in  the  loans  which  it  obtained 
daring  die  late  war,  in  proportbn  to  their  capital,  than  those  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.      But  the  greatest  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  existed  in  the  interior  states,  where  the  issutit 
wtia  not  only  excessive,  but  where  their  relation  to  die  commer- 
dat  ckies  gr^y  aggravated  the  efliBcts  of  that  excess. 

This  statement  may  also  assist  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  in  1814  for  the  suspension  of  specie  paymenlB 
by  the  banks.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  until  that 
awnty  a  large  amount  of  specie  was  taken  out  of  the  tJnited  States 
by  die  aide  of  £ng|ish.govemm«At  bills,  at  a  discount  frequendy  «f 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Immediately  after  the  suspenuon,  they 
commanded  a  premium  in  those  places  where  the  banks  had  8U$- 
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peaded  paymeot,  which  gradually  rose  to  20  per  cent. ;  whilst  at 
Bfiiton  thejr  remained  at  a  discount  of  about  14  per  cent,  until  Feb« 
THfiiry,  1815^ 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency in  1815,  it  continued  to  augment  throughout  the  first  six- 
months  of  the  year  1816|  if  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London  is 
considered  conclusive  evidence  of  that -fact.  The  exce^ive  import 
tations  of  British  merchandise  during  that  period»  and  in  the  pre^ 
Cedii^g  year»  might  indeed  account  for  the  increase  of  premium 
paid  upon  sterling  bills,  and  was,  probably,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  it  The  great  fluctuations  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  6i  that  period  furnish  some  reason,  however,  for  ascribing 
them,  in  some  degree,  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  in 
whkh  their  price  was  calculated,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  pria- 
cipbis  oC  exchange.  It  is  tn^^x^  probable  that  the  currencv,  in  those 
p^ces  where  it  was  not  convertible  into  specie,  fluctuated  in  value 
according  to  ibe  efibrts  which  were  made,  in  particular  places,  to  pre^ 
pare  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  than  that  the  balance  of 
pajmeiits  between  the  two  co«tntriea  should  have  varied  to  sudi  an 
extent  as  ia  indicated  by  the  euddea  variations  which  occurred  during 
that  period  in  the  rate  of  exchange..  So  far  as  these  fluctuatiixie  aie 
aecrihable  to  the  currency  ia  which  the  rate  of  exchange  was  detei>- 
mioed,  ^  considerable  appreciation  of  diat  currency  took  place  in 
the  iaat  mo^dis  «f  the  year  1816>  From  that  period  until  the  pre- 
sent time^  the.circiUation  has  rapidly  diminished  i  and  all  die  evik 
incident  to  a  decreasing  currency  have  been  felt  in  every'  part 
nf  the  Union,  ei^oept  in  some  of  the  eastern  states. 

If,  as  previously  stated,  the  circulatbii  of  181S  be  admitted  to 
be  the  amount  t^uired  to  effect  the  exchanges  of  the  community 
wth  facility  and  advantage,  and  that^  in  the  year  1815,  that  dfCUr 
lation  wsas  extended  to  99»0OO»OOO  dollars,  which  was,  in  sooie 
degree,  augmented  in  1 8 16,  ^  extent  of  the  diminution  of  the  cuv- 
jreacy,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  may  he  perceived.  But  it  is  psobn- 
Ue  that  the  cmarency  in  181f  exceeded  99,000,000  dollars.  Tbs 
hanks,  upon  whose  situation  that  estimate  is  founded,  were  estah- 
Udted  at  a  period  when  the.  practice  t>f  dispensing  w^  thn  paje- 
ment  of  those  portions  of  their  capital  falling  due  after  they  wait 
into  operation,  bad  not  been  generally  introduced.*'  Some  of  diem 
did  not  suspesid  specie  payments  during  the  ^aseral  suspension. 
The  rest  were.amon^  the  nrst.to  vesume  them,  and baveconttnuod 
tiiena  to  the  present  time.  It  cannot  be  expected  thnt  banks  wUoh 
.wteit  into,  operation  dmriag  the  war,  and  after  the  geimal  suspen- 
sion, b^d  .oocurred,  were  icanduoted  with  an  eqnal  degooe  of  poa- 
denceax^^ciccumspectipaw;  A  reasona^  al|owanice  hmgmadb 
Ior;;hiffk jK>tea^SQffose4to. he  i&(ircuktiai(  at  ibnt  period^  hitt 
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which  wttty  in  f  JCt,  in  the  potseswm  of  odwr  banks,  and  far  Ae 
escess  of  btaes  beyond  die  esdmate,  the  drcniation  may,  it  is  be> 
liered,  be  safety  caktdated  at  not  less  than  110,000,000  doDan. 
llie  paper  cirailation  in  181S  has  beenesdmated  at  62,000,000  dot- 
lars*  At  diat  period,  however,  gold  and  rilrer  fonned  a  substantial 
part  of  the  currency.  The  condition  of  theold  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  1810,  and  of  the  sixteen  banks  in  1815,  ptores  that  the 
demand  for  specie  from  the  Taults  of  the  banks  was  inoonsideraJile. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  wiiole  circulation  of  1815 
amounted  to  70,000,000  dollars.  In  1815,  it  is  estimated  to  hxwt 
risen  to  110,000,000  dollars,  and  this  amount  was  probably  aiig« 
mented  in  1816.  At  die  close  of  1819,  it  has  been  estimated, 
upon  data  beHered  to  be  substantially  correct,  at  45,000,000  d<d» 
Ian.  AecoriUng  to  these  estimatet^  the  currenof  of  the  Vmted  States 
haSf  in  the  space  cf  three  years^  been  reduced  from  1 10,000,000  to 
^5,000,000  ddOars.  This  reduction  exceeds  J^hf-nine  per  cent,  cf 
the  whole  circulation  of  IB\5.  The  fact  that  the  eunency  in  1815 
and  1816  was  depreciated  has  not  sensibly  diminished  the  eflect 
npon  the  conununity,  of  this  gfeat  and  sudden  reduction* 
Whaterer  was  die  degree  of  its  depreciation,  it  was  still  the  mea- 
.me  of  value.  It  determined  die  price  of  labor,  and  of  all  the 
propeity  of  the  community.  A  change  so  violent  could  not 
fiul,  under  the  most  faroraUe  auspices  in  other  req)ects,  to  pro* 
dvce  much  distress,  to  check  the  ardor  of  enterprise,  and  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  productive  energies  of  the  nation.  The  reduc- 
tion was,  in  £ict,  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.  During 
the  year  1817  and  the  greater  part  of  1818,  all  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  country  commanded,  in  foreign  markets,  higher 
prices  dian  ordinary.  The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  afiinded  no 
inducement  for  the  exportation  of  specie  for  die  purpose  of  dis- 
charging debts  previously  contracted.  The  only  drain,  to  which 
die  metallic  currency  was  subject,  was  the  demand  for  it,  for  the 
prosecution  of  trade  to  die  East  Indies  and  to  China.  In  this  trade, 
specie  being  the  principal  commodity,  and  indispensable  to  its  pro- 
secution, the  amount  exported  during  those  years  was  verjr  great, 
and  seriously  aflected  the  amount  of  circulation,  by  compelUng  die 
banks  to  (Uminish  their  discounts. 

Notwithstanding  the  drains  for  this  commerce  during  these 
years  was  unusually  large,  every  other  circumstance  was  favorable  to 
die  restoration  ot  the  currency  to  a  sound  state,  with  the  least 
possible  distress  to  the  community.  The  capacity  of  the  country 
to  discharge  a  large  portion  of  die  debts  contracted  with  bank^ 
and  which  had  occasioned  their  excessive  issues,  was  greater 
dian  at  any  former  period,  and  than  it  probably  will  be  ajgain  for  a 
lapse  of  sttocesstre  years.    The  efibrt  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
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currency  during  dioae  years^  though  successful  to  a  considerabto 
degree,  was  not  pursued  with  sufficient  earnestness^  In  the  latter 
part  of  1818,  when  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  American; 
production  had  fallen  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  foreign  markets ; 
when  the  merchant  needed  the  aid  of  additional  loans  to  sustaia, 
him  against  the  losses  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  sudden  reduce 
tion  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  he  had  exported;  he  was 
called  upon  to  discharge  loans  previously  contracted.  The  agricul«« 
tnrist,  who  saw  his  income  reduced  below  his  indispensable 
necessities ;  the  manufacturer,  who  was  not  only  struggling  against 
foreign  competition,  but  who  saw  the  sale  of  his  manufactures 
reduced  by  the  incapacity  of  his  customers  to  buy ;  in  fact  all 
classes  of  the  community,  under  circumstances  so  adverse  to  the 
command  of  funds,  were  subjected  to  curtailments  wherever  they 
had  obuined  discounts. 

All  intelligent  writers  upon  currency  agree  that  where  it  is 
decreasing  in  amount,  poverty  and  misery  must  prevail.  The 
correctness  of  the  opinion  is  too  manifest  to  require  proof.  The 
United  voice  of  the  nation,  attests  its  accuracy.  As  there  is  na 
recorded  example  in  the  history  of  nations  of  a  reduction  of  the 
currency  so  rapid  and  so  extensive,  so^  bui  few  examples  have 
occurred  of  distress  so  general  and  so  severe  as  that  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  United  States.  To  the  evils  of  a  decreasing  cur* 
rency  are  superadded  those  of  a  deficient  currency.  But,  notwith* 
standing  it  is  deficient,  it  is  still  depreciated.  In  several  of  the 
states  die  great  mass  of  the  circulation  is  not  even  ostensibly 
convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie  has 
been  rather  nominal  than  real  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  Union. 
On  the  part  of  the  banks,  mutual  weakness  had  produced 
mutual  forbearance.  The  extensive  diffusion  of  bank  stock  among 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens  in  most  of  the  states  had  produced 
the  same  forbearance  among  individuals*  To  demand  specie  of 
the  banks,  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  unable  to  pay,  was 
to  destroy  their  own  interests,  by  destroying  the  credit  of  the 
banks  in  which  the  productive  portion  of  their  property  was 
invested.  In  favor  of  forbearance,  was  also  added  the  influence 
of  the  great  mass  of  bank  debtors*  Every  dollar  in  specie  drawa 
put  of  the  banks,  especially  for  exportation,  induced  the  necessity 
of  curtailments.  To  this  portion  of  the  community  all  other 
evils  were  light,  when  compared  with  the  imperious  demands  of 
banks.  Their  exertions  to  prevent  the  drain  of  specie  in  th^ 
possession  of  those  who  controlled  their  destiny,  equalled  the 
inagnljud^e  of  fjie  e^yils  wlucb  were  to  be  avoided.,  In  most  parts 
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of  die  Union^  diis  forced  sttte  of.  Uiiiq[8  i«  passing  away.  The 
conrertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie  is  becoming  real  whererer 
it  is  ostensible.  If  public  opinion  does  not  correct  the  etil  in 
those  states  where  this  convertibility  is  not  even  ostensible)  it  will 
be  the  imperious  duty  of  those  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of 
correction  to  apply  die  appropriate  remedy. 

As  the  currency  is,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  depre* 
eiated,  it  must,  in  those  parts,  soiier  a  further  reduction  before  it 
becomes  sound.  The  nation  must  continue  to  suflFer  until  this  is 
effected.  After  the  currency  shall  be  reduced  to  the  amosnt 
which,  when  the  present  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  distri* 
'  buted  among  the  ratidus  nations  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  exchangeable  values^  diall  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States ;  when  time  shall  have  regulated  the  price  of  labor, 
and  of  commodities,  according  to  that  amount,  and  when  pr^ 
existing  engagements  shall  have  been  adjusted,  the  sufferings  from 
a  deprechted,  decreasing,  and  deficient  currency,  will  be  termi- 
nated. •  Individual  and  public  prosperity  will  gradually  revive, 
and  the  productive  energies  of  the  nation  resume  their  accustoitaed 
activity*  But  new  changes  in  the  currency,  and  circumstances 
adverse  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  general  prosperity,  may  reasonaUy 
be  expected  to  occur.  So  far  as  these  changes  depend  upon  the 
currency,  their  recurrence,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  would  be  effectually  prevented,  if  it  could 
be  rendered  purely  metallic.  In  that  event,  we  should  alvrays 
retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  which  our  exchange- 
able commodities  bear  to  those  of  other  nations*  The  currency 
would  seldom  be  either  redundant  or  deficient,  to  an  extent  that 
would  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  society.  But  when  the 
currency  is  metallic,  and  paper  convertible  into  specie,  changes  to 
loch  an  extent,  it  is  believed,  will  frequently  occur. 

The  establishment  of  banks  which  are  restrained  from  issuing 
notes  of  small  denominationdr,  furnishes  great  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  money,  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  ca^ltsd 
subject  to  their  control,  to  the  eltent  of  the  credit  employed  by 
them.  The  degree  of  facility  affi)rded  by  them  for  the  transporta- 
tion or  transmission  of  money,  depends  upo;i  the  extent  of  coun- 
try within  which  their  notes  circillate,  and  preserve  a  value  equiva- 
lent to  specie.  Ordinarily,  this  extent  is  determined  W  the 
interior  trade  of  the  country;  they  will  ctfculite  through  the 
whole  extent  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  carried  for  safe 
to  the  place  of  their  establishment.  If  they  are  established  Od% 
bi  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  nation,  their  notes  ^ 
circulate  through  the  whole  extent  <rf  its  territory,  and  adbrd  tte 
greatest  possible  facfiSty  for  the  Cransmission  of  money*    If  diey 
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are  established  in  several  of  the  qommeicuil  cities^  dwir  circtifaitioa 
will  be  circumscribed  by  the  sections  of  cotuitrf»  the  inhabitaBts 
of  which  trade  to  those  cities.  The  facility  for  trantmittiiig 
money  will  be  diminished  by  their  estabUshment.  But  if  bann 
should  be  established  in  all  the  interior  towns^  this  facility 
would  be  impaired  to  a  still  greater  degtee.  In  that  events  their 
ziotes  would  circulate  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  but  within  those 
limits  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  the  comndeTcial  cities  would  no 
longer  form  part  of  the  circulation.  Should  they  by  accident  be 
carried  within  it,  the  first  individual  having  remittances  to  make^ 
and  into  whose  hands  they  might  come,  would  use  them  for  diat 
purpose. 

The  degree  of  credit  which  a  bank  can  employ,  in  proportion 
to  its  capital)  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  the 
community  reposes  great  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  integrity 
of  those  who  direct  its  concerns  \  if  ^the  capital  employed  is  smaU 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  the  transmission  of  money  (  if 
there  is  no  other  bank  whose  local  situation  repels  its  circulatioH 
.  from  those  sections  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  ultimately 
carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  established^  the  credit  which  it 
will  be  able  to  employ  will  be  very  great.  Where  "all  these 
facilities  are  wanting,  the  extent  of  the  credit  which  it  will 
employ  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  .additional  efficiency 
which,  in  the  latter  case,  will  be  imparted  to  capital  invested  in 
^  banks,  will,  it  is  believed,  not  countervail  the  evils  which  netea^ 
sarily  result  from  their  establishment. 

,  Aaiong  the  advantages  which  have  been  supposed  most  strongly 
to  recommend  their  establishment,  especially  in  a  comnuiaity 
whose  resources  are  rapidly  expanding,  their  capacity  suddenly  to 
increase  the  currency  to  the  utmost  demand  for  ity  has  been 
considered  the  most  important. 

In  a  country  where  the  currency  is  purely  metallic,  no  conside- 
|:able  addition  can  be  made  to  it,  without  giving,  at  the  time  of  its 
acquisition,  articles  in  exchange  of  equal  value.  No  addition  can 
be  made  to  t^e  currency  widiout  affecting,  to  the  extent  of  such 
addition,  the  enjoyments  of  the  community.  The  amount  so 
added  will,  to^  the  same  extent,  diminish  the  quantity  of  articles 
which  would  otherwise  be  imported  into  the  country  for  .domestic 
consumption,  or  for  re-exportation. 

.  Ordinarily,  the  currency  of  one  country  will  not  be  exported  to 
another,  because  its  value  in  every  country  is  nearly  the  same.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  like  other  commodities,  command  a  commem 
cial  profit  upon  exportation.  It  will  be  taken  from  one  eomntry 
to  anoilier,  only  when  the  price  of  commoditiejs  in  die  former  is 
so  high  as  to  produce  a  loss  in  the  latter  equal  to  the  expeose  of 
transporting  specie.    It  is  this  condition,  annexed  to  every  acqui- 
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tkbfi  to  tlie  currency  of  a  state,  when  it  is  purely  metaUic,  of 
dUminishing,  to  the  same  extent,  the  enjoyments  of  the  community, 
which  aflFords  the  most  efficient  protection  against  its  becoming 
redundant.    It  is  equally  efficient  in  guarding  against  a  deficiency, 
to  an  extent  that  can  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  community* 
But  this  condition  is  not  annexed  to  the  increase  of  the  currency^ 
by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  etren  when  convertible  into  specie; 
llie  notes,  by  which  the  currency  is  suddenly  augmented,  do  not^ 
in  any  degree,  diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  community.    No 
equivalent  is,  by  such  issue,  transferred  to  another  community,  as 
is  invariably  done  when  an  acquisition  is  made  to  a  metallic  cur- 
rency.   Wnenever  the  currency  can  be  augmented,  exempt  from' 
tuch  transfer,  it  must  be  subject  to  some  degree  of  fluctuation  in 
quantity.    Every  addition  made  to  the  currency  by  the  issue  Of 
bank  notes,  changes  the  relation  which  previously  existed  between 
the  amount  of  the  currency,  and  the  amount  ot  the  commodities 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  through   its  agency. — ^Their  issue 
depends  not  upon  receiving,  in  exchange,  articles  of  equal  value ; 
but,  upon  the  pledge  of  a  credit  of  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the 
amount  of  such  issue.    No  evil  can  result  to  the  community  from 
the  advance  of  the  capital  of  a  bank  in  exchange  for  the  credit  of 
individuals.    In  that  case,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of 
the  currency  previously  in  circulation.    It  is  perfectly  immaterial 
to  society,  whether  this  capital  be  lent  by  individuals  or  by  corpor- 
lations.    The  relation  between  the  currency  and  the  exchangeable 
commodities  of  the  state  is  not  disturbed.    But,  when  their  credit 
is  greatly  extended,  the  currency  is  expanded,  and  that  relation  is 
deranged.    An  expansion  of  the  currency^  through  the  dgenty  of 
bamksi  Witt  generally  occur  only  in  periods  tf prosperity.    Dttring 
smi  periods f  enterprise  witt  be  fostered^  industry  stimulated,  and 
the  coinfbrt  and  hc^iness  of  the  people  advanced  without  thefaci 
Htkms  edd  tf  an  expansive  currency.    But  there  tan  be  no  doubt 
that  a  sudden  mcrease  of  the  currencyduring  periods  of  prosperity; 
thros^h  the  agenqf  of  bant  issues^  gives  additional  force  and  acti^ 
vUy  to  the  national  enterprise.    Such  an  increase  will  befbOawid 
bjf  a  general  rise  in  the  vabte  tfatt  articles,  especialfy  of  those 
wMcA  camioibe  exported.     The  price  of  lands,  houses,  and  public 
st0dkt  wiU  be  oi^gmented  in  a  greater  degree' than  if  no  suck  increase 
hmi  taken  place. 

^these  prices  could  be  wunntaineds  if  they  could  even  be  pro- 
tected munst  sudden  reduction,  they  would  be  cause  cfgral^aiion 
rmthet^^^complaini.  Bui  the  expansion  of  the  currency  ^ 
the  issue  cf  pc^er,  m  a  period  of  prosperity,  witt  ineoitaiif  be 
smeeeded l^  Uscontraetiom  m  periods  ofadoersi^.  The  extent 
to  irtiidi  the  cunency  may  be  oootracted,  dmmgh  the  ag»cy 
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jp(  \i9^  4mf^^^^  ^  t»»  ^»«b  thiiy  ^y  bow  iita^e 
jQiiF  tbe^  Pted^  7he  e3^€e.%}  of  ihm .  4i$coums;  ibey^nA  .thdr 
c^it^Jl  ^atu»Uy.p«iid9  4^tQr«|iipQ$  :ifl\e  ^mpiAOt  of  the  etedk  ndiich 
^hey  have  eipployed  :  Thi^s^  Iq  J^lSj  th^  qapital.of.tbe  :hBnks 
in  Ijie  United  Sutesrha^  bo^ti  le^tUa^lwd  at  6d|(K>D,0QG  ds.>  and 
(their  discounts  at  ll7jQ00,P00  4s«  Theey^etit.ito  wk^.^mt 
credit  w^6  tbeaeq^Wyed  >w^«  ^^<D^,Q(ds.  Their  tobcuktion,  at 
,4jie  same  perip4i  ba^s  be^n^sitim^tQd  at  6^fiQOiQO0  ds^  In^this  esti- 
.tpa^ute  np:^ilcv\vfmpe  ^s^  fia^A^fQv  Xk^^/smei  to  he  ia  oircuiatbn, 
jl^t.wlj^lii^w^re  pf^/^M^jin  th^  fioss^fiaipn  of  other  banks*  A 
;n^a«oii^iWe  ^^iMStipn  hej^g  xp^detOn  ilhat  acoount,  it  is  p^ob^bk 
tb?t  tl\e  i^Q^fiier >circju}i|ti^9  did  not  mu€^<<^C6ed  52fi^0fi0Q  ds.  Bujt 
the  liaj>iiity  of  the  ba^s  for  isipeciie.  was  teq^al  to  the.whok  amount 
^f  i]\pt^  f  ^i^Qs^Qt^d  to  \te^  in. cirtittlaliQxi>  besides 'the  individual 
4eposi^.  To^^t  ^ni^yn^iatedeniandi  they  are. estiittaJbed  to 
^1^  ^  $SJMK^<PPP  fl9,  in  sp^c'm.  £f  dbe  .deposits,  cf  individuals 
i^/^iM  ^e  estio^^^  #c  I$jQOQ j:)OQids.  their  ultiimte  ofn^os  x)f^inttet« 
iog fl^ 4^9|tild  of ^e^j^PQ^O As., mskbotit .sacnficing itbeircapitaU 

•by -ft^  fpl^pf  ^fiifidA^b:;  itjiiSiStiia  bonigtiie  excess  cf  theof  d^^ 
co^nt^  i^^  ^^X  ^QiipJtAl.  .UjBkder.jQnUiiacy  ciroUtsutanoeis,  the 
if^^  l^f^nfitrkkh,  tb^  fice<Att  pf  this  circulation  icested,  might  be 
considered  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  A  debt  of  1  l?^DQOyOOO  ds«.€iould 
JOfiitp  i^fid^ithf  :fW>4^  A^ei^ae  ciraumatancfis,  be  considered  inade- 
quate to  meet  one  of  52,000,000  ds.  But,  inith&oase  6i  cttnreney^ 
itl^  (4pt2i9i^io  aiim^t/Q'  Ademption  is  |iotjsafficient.  The  capa- 
my  tf>  V^^mok  Jit  a^  k  is  preaehted  is.  i^^ensable.  Whe^teret 
1^}^^  £1^19  f^Mfir^c^  i»^his  i^pacity,  is  impfiked,  .aA  immediate 
^itmkVdUif  If^e  wiU  bft  cueatedV  mdf  itk is  not^rooiptl^r  iti«t, 
^dl^fi^i^MM  9^itf>«|iau^.  Bttt,<eareni}i  dcoiimstanoes  in  some  de- 
«V^9  A^^^^e  tf>  tJb«.(f)pe«atioo8  of  banks,  if  th^ir.discounts  consristei 
JwiflM^^ly  f»f  :nof$9S.fQun4ed  JO^  transactions,  in  which 'the 

i49»  $9  f^ev^  y^M  ie;«cluded;  sljsA  if  specie  fdrmed  a  considerable 
pi^pQfti^^  iOf  lifh«  citci^lfttion,  ^the  capaciny.oftbe  banks  to  meet 
ik9  d^m^^d^  Sf  o&.thamfor  spepie,  might. ha^re  be^n  suffident  «d 

'  lit  ^)h?  fjAii^r  liaodf  t^  debts; due  ito  the  bariib  ixmsieted 
.^iefty^  fiM^  or  ^ormaniint  lDa£»,'gieQeiiaily  denomipated  accom<» 
iW^dfipn  pv^T^  if  specie  had  been  banished  from  drculation,  by 
Ithp  k^iie  i^4cd)ar  notea^  tbe  suspenaion  of  paynient  by  the  banks 
^^3^'M^l9il>to|teiheresidt  of  s^ny  considerable  pressure  upon 
-tiiipm  f#r  ^ffick*  In  the  former  .case,  as  their  notes  should  be 
iWitMillwia  from  civculatioa,  they  wiould  gratdually  be  redt^ced  to 
^  ^dem^vA  for  ^lem  jbx  tfie  transmis^on  of  money*  if  the 
i^^ti  t^9vyMQlw.:them  ^diould  .be  oontxmed  ^beyond  thftt  point^ 
VOJL.  XVH.  ^am:  NO-  XXXIIL  Q 
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•pecie  would  be  paid  into  the  banks  by  their  debtorsi  in  prefereoce 
to  bank  notes ;  and  the  just  proportion  between  the  paper  circu^ 
lation  and  the  specie  in  their  raults,  would  be  promptly  restored. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  the  debts  due  to  the  banks  would  not, 
according  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  become  due  at  short 
intenrals,  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  increasing  demands  upon 
them  for  specie  would  be,  to  require  of  the  whole  mass  of  debtors, 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  sums  due  by  them.  As 
the  circumstances  which  would  require  this  measure,  on  the  part 
of  the  banks,  would  eenerallt  affect  the  community  in  the  same 
degree,  the  capacity  of  their  debtors  to  meet  this  demand  would 
generally  be  found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  The 
demand  itself,  being  inconsistent  with  the  impression  under  which 
the  debt  was  contracted,  would  be  resisted  in  every  case  where 
die  interest  of  the  debtor  would  be  subserved  by  delay.  As 
-specie  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  currency,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  paper  circulation  would  have  to  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  former  case.  A  just  proportion  between  the 
paper  circtilation  and  the  specie  necessary  to  support  it,  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  positive  reduction  of  the  former,  as  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  increase  the  latter  while  the  demand  continued. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  suspension  of  payment  would  be 
the  probable  result. 

Such,  in  fact,  were  the  circunutances  under  which  the  su^n- 
sion  in  1814  occurred. 

The  injudicious  midtipKcation  of  banks,  where  capital  In  that 
form,  to  some  extent,  might  have  been  useful }  the  establishment 
of  them  where  they  could  only  be  injurious  i  the  permission  to 
issue  dollar  notes,  oy  which  vpede  was  banished  from  circulation; 
and  the  demand  for  specie  for  exportation,  which  exbted  during 
the  vears  181S  and  1814,  imposed  upon  the  banks  m  the  middle, 
soutneni,  and  western  states,  the  necessity  of  suspendins;  payment* 
A  longer  efibrt  to  discharge  their  notes  in  specie,  would  not  only 
have  been  inefiectual,  but  would  certainly  have  postpcmed,  to  a 
more  remote  period,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The 
evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  communitv  from  that  suspension 
have  certainly  been  great ;  but  it  nuy  well  be  doubted,  whether 
others,  of  equal  magnitude^  would  not  have  been  suflfered,  if  that 
event  had  not  occurred.  The  extent  to  which  the  currency  must 
have  been  reduced,  in  order  to  have  avoided  the  suspension,  could 
not  have  failed,  at  any  period,  to  produce  great  embarrassment 
and  distress  to  the  communitv*  But  in  a  time  ^tf  war,  when  the 
country  was  invaded ;  when  tne  public  safety  required  that  the 
energies  of  the  nation  should  be  fully  developed,  a  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive reduction  of  the  currency,  by  any  cause  whatever,  would 
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haye  been  &tal.    Under  such  circumstances^  the  demand  for  cur- 
rency would  have  been  too  imperious  to  be  resisted.    It  would^ 
from    necessity,  have  been  supplied  by  the    issue  of    treasury 
notes. 
The  fact  that  in  a  smaH  portion  of  the  Union  specie  payments 

'  were  continued,  cannot  be  admitted  as  cTidence  that  it  was  prac- 
ticable throughout  the  nation.    In  that  part  of  the  country   the 

'  extensive  bank  issues  cpnsequent  upon  loans  to  the  government  in 
the  middle  states,  had  not  occurred.  Foreign  trade,  which  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  was  nearly  annihilated,  still  preserved 
there  a  languid  existence  through  the  permission  or  connivance  of 
the  enemy.  These  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  enable  the 
banks  in  the  eastern  states  to  continue  specie  payments  longer 
than  those  of  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states.  In  an 
eflbrt  to  preserve  their  credit,  they  would  inevitably  be  the  lait 
which  would  fall.  In  such  a  struggle/tioweyer,  they  must  have 
failed,  had  not  the  circulation  of  tl^  paper  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours and  the  issues  of  treasury  notes,  come  to  their  aid.  But 
for 'this  adventitioqs  assistance,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  qf  their  directors,  specie  ..payments  must  have 
been  suspended  there,  or  the  best  interests  of  the  community  hate 
been  sacrificed.  From  that  period' until  the  tesumption  of  specie 
payments,  in  the  early  part  of  1S17,  treasury  notes,  and  the  notes 

'of  the  banks  which  had  suspended  payment,  formed  the  great  mass 
of  the  circulation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union.  Specie,  or 
the  notes  of  banks  which  continued  to  pay  specie,  formed  no  part 
of  the  i^eceipts  of  the  government  in  Boston  and  the  districts 
east  of  that  town,  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1816. 

In  all  great  exigencies  whi^h,  ih  the  course  of  human  events, 
may  be  exfjeoted  to  arise  in  every  nation,  the  suspension  of  pay- 

'ment  by  iKinks,  where  the  circulation  consists  principally  of  bank 
notes,  is  one  of  the  evils  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  establishment.  £ven  in  countries 
where  paper  does  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the  circulation^ 
such  an  event  will  sometimes  happen.    In  the  year  1797,  when 

.  the  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  bank  of  England,  the  aver- 
age of  its  circulation  for  several  successive  years,  was  about 
lu,dOO,000/.  sterling,  whilst  the  meU^Uic  currency  was  estimated 
at  80,000,000i.  Yet,  iii  that  country,  whose  tra^  in  time  of 
war,  through'  the  protection  of  its  fleets,  was  rather  expanded 
than  contracted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  authorise  the  bank  to 
suspend  payment }  which  suspensipn,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-diree 
years,  still  continues.  When  the  existence  of  banks  depends 
upon  the  authority  which  regulates  the  currency,  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to'  impose  salutary  check$  against  excessive  issues  of  paper 
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during  8U|y|>tfi6iont  ^(nlf  ia^Mie  4egre^f  to  ,%%%xA:i^n9^  <tn  ea- 
ce&^ive  depisecUtioa  of  the  ximimc^.  J9vrt»  yvhiese  idntfriMtku- 
,t|ion3  ^e  ci^es^d  by  an  a^thfMuCy  J)$uri«g  «o  pcifTc;^  HP  fegnla^ctiie 
currencyi  and,  especiallyi  where  they  are  created  by  a  greit  wa- 
ddCy^aiitborhieSiitiilependeptof  Mcbolher^  aB4:pnc;lically  in- 
€»p9ible.of  ^ctii^  in  cQqo^rtj  iit  i^  ini^Ce^t  that  «o  #udi  <die«k»  jor 
a»stx8uots  c^n  be  rnipo^ed.  It  i^  imppMiUe  to  imAgioe  a  cutveocy 
4nore  vicious  than  that  which  4epea|)(S  upon  the  wUI  of  neftdyisur 
jii|i|^ced  WH^>  entirely  independent  of  e^ich  Qther*  when  vdbaied 
U^m  aU  restriiint  ^^sdajH'C^oewiTe  iatii^Si.  By  the  (frmciin^pcftdbe 
j^iiue  c^  p^r  by  gcwer|iqiieiit>  a6  fi  financial  rtaources  is  exchidfid. 
JE^en  such  an  issuej  ina.9tfkte  where  .the  neign  of  law  k  ^xmOkf 
.cetabHahed^  land  puUic  opyiion  ^ntrok  lfb«  pmiic  C9iia€ils»  movSA 
ibe  iprefeiraUe  to  ?  cuiyeiioy  .simiUir  to  that  wJuch  e9Listed»  in  eome 
y^xts  of  .the  Uint€td  Slates,  dwripg  the  gesenJ  jNiapensio%  and 
^yA|Lc\k  now  exists  hi  eovie  of  the^tdtff.  This  trnth  baa  been 
ycactiqatly  cknMxmtsratQd  b^  t^  .tedefl^ptioR  of  ibe  whole  fA  Ae 
^Itieasury  noteis  issued  du^cing  ^wv$  wkbin  the  shost  tpace^f 
p^ut  two  ye^#  fit/^  die  pfftoe^  wbikt  a  large  amowit  tof  ;bMak 
.^i$(<es»  jU^ned  4iMr^g  ^  9l»flpcmkinf  «e  y^t  naredeeawd,  attd 
3fr«|a*ly  di9pr4^te4* 

-^ofktf^rcireuliriihmi  Q$mfer;iiiii4e  imto  spamt  ami  m$t  axcmUi^He 

:  4mefBd/or  the/mh.truf^BmUm  ^wmqf^Uthe  moti  wMoUmt 

ihq^  qan  be  deuiwt.    l^^ei^.tbe  pflfer  ^cufcuion  esceedi  that 

"d^mm^dj -the  metallic  xvi^e^fy  to  ihe  tmoatiit  ol  the  excess  wiU 

be.e?q^rtedf  wd  ^  BdiUi^y  IP  finddea  fluctuaiion»  to  die  Aasie 

extent  will  be  produced. 

If  >banks  were  estatblisbed  opij  jo  Ae  priniGJpal  <^qni«ercial 
cii^ies  of  e^  etale ;  if  diqr  weve  seMraieed  fnom  die  imie  of 
Mies^cf  sniall  denonMnAt»OQ04  4f  ^ley^hoidd  ce^ain  an  dbioiMle 
'^ntipl  o?er  one  bsdf  of  their  c$ipji9il»  ml  Ae  mihole  of  die  fontdit 
wbich  they  employ,  .'by  disflovfiHi^  to  fbgt  nmoimt  nothing  <bttt 
irai^Ai^ioii  po^er,  pny^le  «t  ajfeort  d^t^s.;  >the  credit  rai|d  ;s|ftbility 
•of  lihe  bfltAs  wouUI,  at  l^9$t^  be  ^lummHionabts.    Xb^  Miss 
.fo«4dalw?iys  be  r^deeijded  lin  ^pocie,  on  deimnd*    The  remtimg 
^pm  of  .their  capital  mjgbt  be  i4«wced  lupon  long  oredsUto  ms- 
mifi€AiVasexh  and  even  to  i^jCjultufftsti,  witho^iit  the  datigsr  oNKing       , 
^nder  the  necessity  cif  .casing  upon  a^ch  debtors  to  Gantolhtttle^tQ       | 
Afiir  relief,  if  emergencies  shotild  occur.    $uch  dflMcors  iirf,  in       I 
fiaqt,  ntable  to  miHit  sudden exigendieij  asid  ouf^tineirer  toa«:cpt       I 
«f  adfrsAcee  from  bsnhs,  butiupon  losig  ereditsi  ibr  yfbiA'^msij       j 
provision  mar  he  made*    The  lattef  class,  of  ell  others,  js  the 
h9»t  qualified  to  meet  ike  wdden  demands  (whieh  si  fMsamre  upon 
jb^nks  comiMlsdiem  to  msike  u|»on  th^/dtfalon.    The  iMiros 
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oittLfktsinm^stxA  in agtieitltlttey^silb  tM'  ddW  and  distkiit  to  j\jis^ 
tify  aigogeiiterits  with  bci^ksy  «xc^t  upon  l6tig  credits.  If  th^ 
paj^meot  of  thc^  prindf^t^l  ^outd  be  deiliaildM  at  other  j^^riads 
thiniliDse  at  which  di«  htisbandilrtiin  receiV^^th^  ailtluarre\^ard 
oft  hk  tinl,  the  diatite^'  whidr  WduM  result  ft>oni>  the  exaction 
wotdd  greatly  outfK^igil  aily  b^efir  Whidiwa&  ^ticipated  ftom 
the  loan;  THatf  tUe  #staMtohili^nt  of  bttikB  ih  agricultutid  dktrii^s 
hflS^gireatiy  iinptV)v6d  thie  gehet^  a^^^attoce  of  th^  couxitty»  is 
not?  dMedi  Cditifoitsble  m^ttftion^  ahd  spa^tiua  b^rns  hire  btttt 
ei«bt«d ;  iuilds  havtf  b^n  d«a](ed,<al«df  r^dliced  to  ciiltitation Vfairms 
hiive/been  stocked,  axid  rendiMd  mote^odiictiTe,' by  the  aid  6f, 
btak!credk&.  But  these  imjpro¥^mentb  Will'evenfiiklly  be  found j 
in  most  casw,  to  eSsci  th^'  rttin  6^  thfe^  proprietor.  Tfe  ferm, 
vKth  i<simprm^elfl^ems,  Will' fr^quehtly  prove  unequal  to  th^disi-' 
clMirgfrof^(alediebtVintel»t)^^'iIlit^etnMla^teleht.  SuCh^  ih  fat^t^ 
18  the  actual  Of  appiieh^hded  sttit^  Of  thi^^s^  wherever  batlls^s  KdVe- 
bwn  ei^isiblished  in  the  small 'infoh^toWhs  and  villa^si'  Poverty 
alul  dl9im«  7Lt€  imp^ndihg  dtef  the  heads  of  liibst  of  tHbse  \Mk> 
hgM  att<mtpt^  to  ftitpi^dv^  their  fknns'by  the  aid  6f  baiik  credits'. 
Sbtgeneval  is  this  distit^,  thbt  the  pririctpab  attention  of  the  state 
legidahtt^Si  Whcft^  thc^  ^vli'eii^ts,  i&  at  this  iftomerit  directed^ to' 
tM  addptioii  of  measures  calculated' to  re^ue  their  {ell6vr  ciHzenst' 
from  A^  infeirltable'  dFeetti  of  thdt"  oWii  ihdiicri^tidii:  liF,  in  afford^ ' 
ii^  a  shiddkt^  the  d^&fi  flfgfaihst'  tli^  le^ard^iiiitid  of  His  cr^itbt^, 
thd  tMOM  beapfdi^d  tb  the  rdol  of  th«  ^il,  by  the  annihilation 
of  banks  where  they  ought  nevei^  to  bsfv^  eid^ed,  the  interference^' 
hbWtfrey  d(»tllitful  itl'pOiiltof  policy  or  {^rintipie^^  may  erehttiaily 
be  productive  of  mote  gbod  that! -evil: 

The  general' system  of  dttfdit  which^has'b^en'ihttioduced  thtougft' 
the»ag|iney  of  bAnkSj  btbught  home  tO' every  ntan's  door,  has  pro-' 
d^^a^eHiiiHi^  staie'  &fthMg^^  extiremely  adverse  to  the  sober^ 
fmgl^V  and  industriouk  habits  Which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  a' 
rs^Ubtie.  Irt»  the^  plate  of  these  virtues,  extravagance,  idlenessi 
att*  Ae  spirit  of  gawtilifig  adVenttaite,  hfff^  been  erigfendered  ahd^ 
fonettfii  by  our  institutiodi.  So  far  as  the^  evili  hftve  been  ptb<-' 
d«itMlybythe  estiblidhMeilt  6f^  banks  where'dfeV  are  not' reqtiired;( 
b7  the  othi^iori'te  ittipes^  updJi  theni  wliol^sdnie  rest^inte*;'  ^^ 
bj^therignbtti^cedr  misconduct*  of  thcM  vfhd  hate  been  entrusted 
with'thfeirdireetlonj  they  ate  brtieved'tb  be  beyoild  the  cdnttbV 
ofithe  Federd  gOvettaii^ti  -Siflcetheirestlrilption  of  specie  pay* 
ments^  measures  have  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  states  to  en*' 
ftftte  theircontinuaiice^j'  ih  iidiers^,  the  eVil  te*'  beeii  left  to  die 
cortetfioft'  <tf  ptd>Hfc  dplifibni  Tlii^fe'  is^,  HoWeter,  some  rtasbn^ 
tc^'a|^i*Kerid  thtt  theatiffib^ityctfWMi^  iftay^  h^  irit^osed  in  sop* 
poft'of  the  dttillfttidn'fif  ribt^s  ndt<c<^ti^nibl^  iiitd  ^ede. 
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.  But  the  Federal  govet^mtnt  liaa,  bj  itt  measiueit  '^  *<IBie  de- 
gree contributed  to  the  spirit  of  speculatioii  and  of  adventurous 
enterprise,  which,  at  this  moment,  so  strongly  characterise  the 
citizens  of  this  republic.  The  system  of  credit  which,  in  the  ia« 
fancy  of  our.  commerce,  was  indispensable  to^  its  prosperity,  if 
not  to  its  existence,  {us  been  extended  at  a  period  when  the  dio 
tates  of  sound  discretion  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be 
shortened..  The  credit  given  upon  the  fale  of  the  national  do- 
main has  diffused  this  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  inordinate 
enterprise  among  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  public 
lands  are  punchased,  and  splendid  towns  erected  upon  them,  with 
bank  credits.  £very  thing  is  artificial*  The  rich  inhabitant  of 
the  commercial  cities,  and  the  tenant  of  the  forests,  differ  only 
in  the  object  of  their  pursuit  Whether  commerce,  splendid 
mansions,  or  public  lands,  be  the  object  of  desire,  the  means  by 
which  the  gratification  is  to  be  secured,  are  bank  credits. 

This  state  of  things  is  no  less  unfriendly  to  the  duration  of  our 
rppublican  institutions  than  it  is  adverse  to  the  developement  of 
our  national  energies,  when  great  emergencies  shall  arise  \  for, 
upon  such  occasions,  the  attention  of  the  citizen  will  be  directed 
tp  the  preservation  of  his  propertv  from  th^  srasp  of  his  creditors, . 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  aeifence  of  his  country.  Instead 
of  being  able  tp  pa^  with  promptitude  the  contributions  neces- 
Sfiry  to  the  preservation  of  the  state,  he  will  be  induced  to  claim 
the  interference  pf  .the  govemmeiit  to  protect  him  a^;ainst  the 
efiei^ts  of  his  folly  and  extravagance^ 

This  ought  not  to  be  the  condition  of  a  republic  when  menaced 
by  foreign  force  or  domestic  commotion.  Such,  it  is  apprehended, 
Tfill  be  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  if  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  is  not 
abandoned.  Since  that  period,  it  is  believed  the  number  of  bankis 
in  the  United  States  has  been  piore  than  doubled.  They  have  been 
established  in  (he  little  inland  towns  and  villages,  and  have  brought 
distress  and  ruin  upon  the  inhabitants.  When  the  cause  and  the 
extent  of  the  eyil  is  known,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  ap» 
propriate  remedies  will  be  applied  by  those  who,  in  our  complex 
form  of  government,  are  invested  with  the  necessary  authprity. 

But  the  resolution  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^^ip, 
report  such  measures  as,  in  his  opinion,  ipay  be  expedient  to  pro- 
cure and  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  poin  iii  th( 
United  States." 

.  It  has  already  b^en  suggested  that,  if  the  currency  was  purely 
ipetallic,  or  connected  with  paper  conyertible  into  specie,  tp  the  ex- 
tent o^ly.  of  the  demand  foi^  t^e  transniission  of  money,  the  Unit^ 
States  wp(ild  retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metalf,  wlu^ 
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the  Tsdiic  of  their  exchangeable  commodities  bore  to  those  of  other 
states.     But  if  paper  can  be  made  to  circulate,  independent  of 
its  employment  in  the  transmission  of  funds,  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
same  extent,' will  be  exported.  If  paper  will  be  received  and  employ* 
ed  generally,  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  especially  if  it  is 
issued  in  bills  of  small  denominations,  the  amount  of  specie  which 
will  be  exported  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  paper  in  circu- 
lation.    If  this  position  be  correct,  the  power  of  Congress  will  be 
insufficient  to  retain  any  considerable  portion  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  United  States.     Bank  notes,  from  one  dollar  to  those  of  large  . 
denominations^  have  circulated,  and,  it  is  presumed,  will  continue  > 
to  circulate,  independent  of  its  authority.     As  long  as  bank  notes 
will  be  received  as  a  substitute  for  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie 
necessary  for  currency  uill  be  small,  .and  may  be  easily  retained  . 
without  the  aid  of  governments     B4it  the  demand  for  specie  where 
the  circulation  is  principally  paper,  is  extremely  fluctuating.  When 
there  is  but  little  or  no  demand  for  it,  the  temptation  to  increase 
their  discounts,  by  the  issue  of  more  paper,  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  banks.    When  a  demand  for  specie  arises,  the  currency 
has  to  be  suddenly  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  their  discounts. 
Fluctuation  in  the  amOunt  of  the  currency,  produced  by  this  means^ 
is  the  principal  mischief  to  be  remedied.     These  fluctuations  will 
frei}uently  occur  in  every  state  where  the  currency  is  principally  . 
paper,  convertible  into  coin.  In  the  United  Stages,  \\  here  the  specie . 
exported,  as  a  primary  article  of  commerce,  to  the  East  Indies  and  to . 
China,  bears  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the . 
country,  they  must  not  only  be  more  frequent  than  in  states  where  ^ 
no  such  commerce  exists,  but  more  extensive  in  their  effects.    The ! 
demand  created  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  by  the  exportation  of . 
specie,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade,  has,  without  doubt,  caused 
their  importation  to  an  extent  which  otherwise  would  not  have  oc- 
curred.   As  this  demand  is  in  some  degree  contingent,  the  supply 
vnll  also  be  contingent.    When  it  exceeds  the  demand,  the  banks 
will  be  tempted  to  new  issues  of  paper.    When  it  is  deficient,  the 
deficiency  will  be  drawn  from  the  banks,  and  will  caus^  a  sudden 
diminution  of  the  currency.    If  this  diminution  could  be  liinitcd 
to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  thus  drawn  from  the  banks,  the 
evil  w6uld  be  no  greater  than  if  the  currency  were  mejtallic.  .  But 
this  is  not  the  fact.     When  the  paper  circulation  is  returned  upon 
the  banks  for  specie,  prudence  requires  that  an  effort  should  b^e  i 
made  to  preserve  the  s^e  proportion  between  the  specie  in  ^eir 
vaAilts  and  thjcir  notes  in  ibirculation,  as  existed  at  the  moment  the 
pressure  coounenced. 

If  Aepaperin  circulatiop^hould  be  three  times  tie  amount  of . spe- 
cie in  tiiepossessionof  thebank8,ademanduponthemfor  I,OODiOOOds. 
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of  spfecit,  v^(i\x\A  prdduci?  a  dimunidon  of  SjOdOiOOD'cfrf.  ill  diei  cur- 
rditcy,  if  the  sp^ie  ^oul<!  be  exjkJn^,  arid  of  2;0(^,d00  dt»:  if 
ir  rtm^ined  iri'  the  comti^y.  It  is  even  probable  that  die  diompa^ 
rative  dlm'tnution  v^uld  exct^  this  Atio.  -tfs  the  deihand  increase 
ed,  apprehendiorts  ^v^ld  be  ejieited  idt  the  ctcdit  of  the  bink;  the" 
eiettidfis  produced' by  thatajipi^ettsion  woul*  eorrespbnd  #kh  t!fe 
magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  father  than  with  the  positive 
pfeesure.  This,  it  2ft  presumed,  would' be  the  efifctt  o^audi  am* 
emef gen<?yi  where  biiiite  had  not  become  fbmifiarized'  wiA  batflc* 
TUptey,  and  "Wet^  rtot  eouritienanced  by  sodety  in  a  course  of^tfon- 
ducf  Which,  in  private  life,  wbulrfbe  considered  dishohest. 

If,  by  any  constitutional'  exercise  of  the  power  ofGorfgrres, 
banks  can  be  refltrainipd,  lst,^(j»»  i>5«^  itidtet  (fsrHdBl  iencmina^ 
iiorn  \  dnd,  3d,  frdtti  exfcessive  issues  when  their  notes  ar^  nbt  fe- 
torned'  upoti  them  foi<  specie,  fluctuations  in  the  currencjTj  to  an 
ement  to  detange  the  interelsts  of  society^  may  be  prevented-.  But, 
if  the  ittipositioii  of  thesis  ifestVaiht^  is  nbtWitSiri  tbe' coiistitutibttal' 
powers  of  Congress,  the  c^ils  whicH  Have  bteen  sufleretf  ft>r  ihe' 
want  of  those  restraints,  must  continute,  untH'  the  present*  sysfelft* 
of  banking  shall  be  ahanddried.  In  an  incjuiry  into  th^^tafe'of  the 
currency,  the  consideratibn  of  the  coiriagte  is'  necessarily  invohM, 
The  principles  upon  Which  the  coinage  of  the  United  States'  fear 
been  established,  ate  sUbfetfantlaliy  cottrect.  Thte  stand^t J  finctfess' 
of  the  gold  coinage  corresponds*  with  the  cbiiiafge  of  Eiiglahtf 'a»if 
Pottrtgal.  The  stfendatd  Of  thl^'silver  coinage  diflfers  but? little  ftbih 
tha^  of  Spain.  The  Arterlcan^dbll^lk'  is 'inermslcaBy  worth-  abbut  orte' 
pet  cent,  less  thfan*  the  S^pahtoh  milled'  dollar.  This  diSerehce,.  If  the 
Spanish  dollar  had  not  been-niade  a  IbgaT  ten'd^,  n^ight  hate  seeir^ 
red  to  the  nation  a  ihbre  permanent  use  of  \ti  silver  coinage.  AttWe-? 
rscan  dblhirs  would  not  be  expoitbdj  as  long  as  Spanish  dolfirrs 
could  be'  bbtained  fbr  that  pUr|)08e,  at  a  t^sonkblts  preniivm.  If 
this-  latter  cbiri  was'  nof  a  fegal  t^der,  th^  banks  might  afibtd  tb 
import  it,  and  might  self;  at^  af  ftif  prelniinh j  thte  amotmtwhtdi' 
might  be  required  of  them  fbr  the  Chihd  ahd  Ea^  India  trade;' 

The  relaktive  v»arne  ofgolds^nd  silVer  has  been  diflfertriftiy  esta^ 
blished  in  different  nsrtibns;  It  has  been' diSerdit  in'  the-samd  nai< 
tioft  at  diflTei'ent  periods'.  In  England^  an  oiihct  oPgoH  is  equal  in 
vMne  to  about  1 BS  ounces  of  silven  In  France,  it-  ii  eqUiil  to  1*5.5  \ 
and  in  Spain  ahd  Portugal;  tbl6  ounces.  In  the  Utiited  Stat^iaii 
ounce  of  go}<t  is  eqtia!  to  15'  oilnc^s  of  silver.  But'ihe  relati^ 
vulUe*  of  these  m^tiltf,  ih  the  mark^tsf,  frequently  difiei^  fvoM  thkt 
aftdgn^d  tb  them  \>^  \ht  \M^  of  the  difi^nt  ciViliieed  statM.  li^h 
Mieved  thatgold|  when  compared  with  silver^  h'i^  bcfen>  fottxittf 
ytfars  rfpptedatiflg  in  Vkhnj  j  attd  now,  e^verjr  wheite  commands,  in 
the  money  mwkets,  a^ighet  valubthantfiat  which  Hail>fcenai- 
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signed  t» It tn  states!  wb^i^e its  rdskti^'^dueia greafnit;  IF thli^B^ 
oenecfytw  injvstioe  will  remiit  froth  a  dtaiige  ill  tfee  f ebti^  16^^ 
viduC  of  gold  and  sHver,  so  as  t&  mkke  it  coifte^fO!  ^kH  {heii(  re^ 
btilve  n^rketable  value:  If  gold^  in  r^lktion  t&  stlVei*»  sSiouH  B<^ 
raised  fi««  per  cent,  on^  6uiiee  of  it  would  be  equal  tol'&.TS  ot  15^ 
ounoes  of  pure  silver.  This  augm^ntatidn  iri  its  value  vrb^ld 
cause  it  ro  be  impotted  in  quantities  sufficient  to-  perfoilhidr 
the  Ainctiofts  of  Currency.  As  it  us  not  ueed^  to  atiy  consid^ta* 
hbB  ett^nx^  as  a  primary  artit>lr  of  dommeitei  thefluctuations'to' 
\i4iich  silver  euttency  is  s^bj^ct  ftckA  thftt  cadte,  wbuld  not  aflect' 
itw  It  \ct>uld  be  e^poit«d  only  when  the' rate  of  exchange  a^rist 
tkr  country  should  exceed  the'  ^^^se  of  es^pottbtion.  In  ordiiish- 
ry  ciTCttmstaiit*es;  s^cH  a  st^te  of  ex^abge  wduld'  n6t  be  of  long 
continuance.  If  the  currency  of  the  United  Stbt^^S'must  of  nece^*" 
sityi  contiiiue  to  be  paper^  convettibl^  into  specie,  an  inctease  of 
the^d'coifaage^  apon  piindpl^  ^liich  shftU  afibitl  the  I^astm^ 
docemeilt  to  eifportbtion^^is  ptob^Uy  thef  nwMt  vrholesome  cort^e-^ 
tivrthtit!<{atibe  applied;  after  the  rigid  enforcefflenf-of  Aate6tt-*' 
vmibUltf. 

The  copper  cobwgtf  i»  believed  tobe  suseeptible  of*imptt)feMetit; 
Gdppeir  itself  it  tbo  Missive  to  crerve  the  purposes  of  change.  Oi&^ 
bilffdred  centtf  ate  too  cumbtoiis  to  be  cartied^  anduseU^ih  tKe 
iHMKib^itfss  traklsAKStioils  vi^hich  daily  occur  betvlreeii  jhdiyidttails. 
Coin^'COinpounded'of  silvei^  and  copper,  of  from  one  to  ten  ceiifsj- 
wiwld  be  m«di>  more  suitable  for  thiit  objedty  Tm^  kirid^of  ddi^ 
9g^  hatf:be^nadl[^IS6ditt  other  douMridsi  wWl'greMf  advah^^ 

It^hafii^hoixle^eiilMf^n  Objected  t6' this  eoins^ 

1.  Th&r,'a^c6n^XMmded'  iMeVateiacemitdi  fiflMe¥  lhint^<j<Mii« 
pditeM  bigtf^dfelft^  itrwouMrbe  dlfitdt>  and  cbiitf^^H^Hy  es^en^ 

3;  T&M  ^  eoilf  itsdf  UrdCdd  be  of  l)ttl«  or  no- intrioBic  value  : 
copper  or  brass  being  of  superiot^  value  in  the  matlttfii({>tttt^^^^ 
liltieif  k  ^ight  ht  at^ed.  JiM  tiM  Ae  publkf  ;#ofild  sdii^y 
siAttiik  td  the^  eii^colAtioii  of  a'  coin  so  woit&ieiSi 

Si  Ttet^  it  nlight  be  cotiuteifdted  by  a  conlposidoft  of  stint 
and  copper.* 

Aft^ drtiig  fo the«^ bbjfedtlbtiff theif  dfle  ^ightv it  kibeKfetW 
tteti*  tfiang^of  this  rtatllte,  in  d«  coppijf  cointf gei  wOttld  be  be- 
neficial. Although  the  expense  of  8adi>  a  coinage  should  be  t^4ee' 
as^OftM^  sA"  tiiaf  of  ahl  ^tuil  number  dP  silver  cotti)  sttH  it  etij^t  be 
adWntiigeOM.  Small  eWai^,  boA  o*  sHvet  and  Copp*r,  nlaf  bfe 
akofdiint^  itiPhUsi&lthUi'tltesetft  of  the  mint ;  but  it  i§  not  g^ 
ntfMlf  st^d»6#h^ihd  If  i^  M^r^  tSdtets  df  OJ,  10,  l^,«»^ati* 
5<rcttita,  iftfiedby  rtftiyoW  aWd  coljiefsidoil  offlOcHlj  aiid^^lfiUal? 
biajPtoWm t#o piet^^fc* tSe^  jtopoie^^of  dffcflge, W«il«>*« b^ 
ed^k^ed  for^^^  pWi^pm.    Tim  ^f^b  fa«e  is  ^timm^  to  thl^ 
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second  oUectioii.    The  fractioiial  parti  of  a  dollar  are  so  litdi^iciH  - 
sable  in  tne  transactions  of  individuals,  that  ^ny  thing  which  as- . 
sumes  that  character  will  be  employed.     If  tli6  tickets,  which,  at 
this  moment,  form  so  great  a  portion  of  the  change  oS  this  city, 
and  of  various  other  places,  are  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is . 
inconceivable  that  the  community  should  refuse  to  permit  a  com- 
pound coin,  of  silver  and  copper,  to  circulate,  containing  &e  in-, 
trinsic  value  which  it  represents,  merely  because,  for  manufactures, 
it  will  not  be  wor^h  more  than  brass  or  copper,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense of  refining  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  silver.    Change, 
that  is,  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar,  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
cummunity,   that  its  inapplicability  to  manufactures  and   i;B  ex-. 
emption  from  liability  to  exportation,  instead  of  forming  objectioiisi 
ate  recommendations  in  its  favor. 

The  objection  that  this  coin  may  be  easily  counterfeited,  isj  if  it* 
cannot  be  obviated,  entitled  to  great  consideration.     As  has  been 
befcNPe  stated,  this  compound  coinage  has  been  successfully  prac-  • 
tised  in  other  states.    If  compound  metals  are  much  harder  than, 
their  component  ingredients,  may  not  a  sufficient  security  against- 
counterfeiting  be  derived  from  thiit  circumstance  ?    The  dimen* 
sioos  and  power  of  the  machinery,  which  constitute  one  of  the  ob«' 
jections  to  the  coinage,  will  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure . 
that  secrecy  and  concealment,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  counterfeiter.    If  this  compound  coinage  should  not 
be  carried  hiji^her  than  ten  cent,  or  disme,  pieces,  the  inducemtot,- 
compared  with  die  danger  of  detection,  resulting  from  the^magoi-. 
tude  of  the  machinerv,  would  not^  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to 
encourage  counterfeiting.    If|  however,  it  should  be  deemed  im- 
practicable to  guard  against  this  evil,  in  a  coinage  composed  of  siU* 
ver  and  cq>per,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obtait)  a  supply  of* 
small  change  by  a  mixture  cf  silver  and  sine.  The  danger  of  cburw 
terfeiting  would  theni  be  removed. 

As  various  pkns  have  been  suggested,  during  the  last  twelve  - 
months,  for  alleviating  the  general  distress  which  has  prevailedj . 
by  the  emission  of  a  large  aqiount  of  treasury  notes,  a  few  obser- 
vations on  that  subject  wSl  close  this  part  of  the  report. 

If  treanury  not^s  ar€  to.be  issued  for  this  purpose,  they  will  ht 
eitber  receivi^le  in  all  payments  to^  the  government,  or  they  wUl  be 
made  jredeemable  at  a  fixed  period. 

1.. If  they  are  made  receivable  in  sdl  pavments  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  revenue  will,  from  the  time  that  5,000,000  ds.  ar^ 
issued^  be  substantially  received  in  them.    The  government  will : 
be  immediately  unable  to.  pay  the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  * 
the  paUic  .debit  in  specie^  as  it  becoxnes  due.    These  notes,  vr^ea 
compared  wijt^  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  will . 
be  at  ^  discount*    The  latter  notes, .independently  of  their  being ; 
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every  where  roceivaUe,  in  aU  payments,  to  die  government,  are^ 
convertible,  at  the.  place  of  their  issue,  into  -specie.    They  are 
equal  to  the  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  supe-^* 
rior  to  tbeis,  as  they  can  command  specie  when*  the  holder  shaH  ^ 
desire  it.  .  »     . 

If  the  14th  section  of  the. hank  dbutec  wae  modified,  so  that- 
^he  npt^s  of  the  bank  and  of  its  offices  should  be  receivable. by - 
the  government,  only  when  tendered  where  they  are  made  pay-  > 
able,  a  small  amotint  of  treasury  notes  might  be  issued*  and  cir- 
culated, without  depreciation*  la  that  case,  th^  wauU  be  uaed  • 
for  the  transmission  of  money,  and  would  be  in  constant  demand : 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  recepticMi.  of.  .the  wMs  q{  the  Bank  of  i 
the  United  States,  and  its  office^  ftiy  the  .government,  wherever . 
they  are  tendered,  that  causes  them  to  be  contUkred . as  a  good: 
remUtance  throughout  the  United.  States.  If  they  should:  cease 
to  be  so  received,  a  demsMO^  for  tjpeasury  notes  to  a  »»all  amonnty^ 
for  the  traiismission  of  money,  would  be  created,  and  wouM  pre«<  * 
serve  them  from  depreciation.  If  the  notes  thus  issued  should  be  \ 
made  redeemable  at  the  Treasury,  in  specie,  upon  demand,  the « 
amount  which  might  be  put  and.retained  in  circulation  would  pro#'> 
bgbly  exceed,  to  a  considerable  extiHtt,  the  sum  demanded  for  the  > 
facile  transmission  of  woney.  Such  treasury  notes  would,  hoir-' 
ever,  haye  no  advantage  over  the. notes  of  the  94nk  of  the  United  ' 
States,  as  long  as  they  .are.reGeivable-  in  all  payments  to  the  Uniteii  ^ 
States,  without  reference  to  the  plac^  wheore  they  are  payable.  It- 
is  even  probable  that  they  would  mA  be  of  equal  vafci&aad  cue-" 
rency  with  those  noteai^  as.the  latter  would  genefally.be  made  pay*  j 
able  in  the  principal  cctmmercial  .citifl^i  where  remiUanoes  are  ooa?^: 
tinu^y  made,  whilst  the  treasury  jiotes  would. be,  puy^le  only  at  i 
this  place.  If  .treasury  notesi  payable  in  species  <yi  demand^  wwn  • 
presented  at  this  placr>  should  be.  p^feffedt.to.die  notea  of  the  • 
Bank  of  the  United  Sutses,  it  wAuld  be.  in.  consequence  of  the; 
abuses  which  h^ve.been  piactised  by  banking  mstttutions,  which ' 
have,  in  some  degree,  shajcen  the  publio  confidence  in  the  integrity  r 
of  their  direction.  . 

2.  If  treasury  notes  were  to  be  issued^  i^ot  receivable  in  pay-  x 
ments  tp  the  government,  but  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period,  they 
would  immediateiy  depre^ia^^  unless  they  bore  nearly  six  per- 
cent  interest.  In  the  latter  case,  diey  would  be  oi  little  ancNee  use^ . 
as  currency,  than  the  funded  debt.  They  would  not  perform,  the  < 
functions  of  money. 

9^.  In  .^ny  ca^  whs^ever,,  whether  they  are  rei^yable  in  pay»>  ^ 
ments  to  the  .government,  or  bear  an  iuterosts  au4  pre  redeemable  - 
at  a  fixed  period,  they  wijl  afibrd  no  sUbstEUitjial  re)i^  whef«  the 
distress  is  gteatest^  unless  they  ^uld^  be.  advano^  as  a  l^an^ln 
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ofdrr  to  aihiiinUi'thatdiatreig;  if  th^  are  td'be  iMQedhfrDm^  the 
tTCHSVPf  in  ilMHR^cf  Aedeannds^tipoiitfaegovernmenfytlief' 
wooU  ila^r  leadb*  those  feotSMM^of  eomiivy  trhere  feK#f  i«^itaO0r 
rMfiiirddi  Thife'^  ilie  gbfemmene  alreadfcdlet^ts^  more  diaii'cm 
be  expended.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  is  the  neeessky^ 
off  ttunrfefring  die  pvblio  funds  froch  those-  seecibns,  for  the  ptir- 
pe#e6ii  beifig(ext>eMhRl^a(it  dieie  i»rh«re^dfetfe  isl  M  dtf  cteiK:y  ol 

ClflPeiKy'* 

As>B<  firtmoiil  tvloMroeiUhe-iaueof  tr^a^ui^  iiotesFis-  justifiaMi 
dUf  urifete'tfav  dtitiem^  «rttck  thef  at^  intended  td  siip^y,is 
sinall IB  atnottnr^aifd  Mttikwrny  ia'iu utam?.  A^a meMure  <rf atu 
IdviatKNl^  it  iiHll' to-moie  likely  tty do^hanit  ffaah  godd.  If  sisuf^ 
fieicnt  ataffovRt  of  dmfe  notts,  of  any  d«sdrfipc«Mft  wfaatevinv  tlidukt 
b^iiwiedi'aiid  pot  into  cirofilaeion  ^irtittt^  diey  al«  most  ^K^antUd^ 
uHhm  tiiey  werr  gitfen  afwuy,  a  debi^  hi'thM  ^atr  df  theDaiM 
wMkd  be  cMincMi^  t^  the  eimitt  of  tbtf  issuer.  It  might  ebsitle 
thebotrowors  to p^y  debttf^re^Mourif  coMittcted,  b«M<  their rdiiife 
•it«latibii^#oold  be  ite'  nm^  irhlesstti)f»'cf«it«tiey  taMame^  viciat- 
ed^by  the  relief  whieh^i^sfaftiiMv tbe likiifi^te paymeh^of^dfe 
debt  tmtfM  consvnniMiie'  the:  mint  iMhkfc  ik«''m«ft^(iit<e  Wbtf  in^ 
tind^  to' pteiwt.>  Bm  \i  is  ptoteibte  fiSMt  die  smm^  whidi  m1^ 
beadvaddedv  by  way  of  liMft%  if»6ald^  iit^tf  g^at  degree^  bci  lostt 
'She  g6t«flti»miii»not)  fiism  its  nfttUre/^tiadifiedlbr  opM^iohs^ctf' 
dtokted.  Tkdgmmil  sysKNH  of  <Mdir)  v^hkh'  harb^en  icfti^ 
dUoedby  dwa^oy  of  biiak^^fttid  by  dtd^ittdVfttebl^effMH?^'^^ 
mtMitwof  the*  gMtfnd  ■  go  vi^iiMeinf^Ms  f^ctkiuMd  ali'attifldiaft'Sf9fte 
ofthlng^  ^»MebvM|ttiiisiit«pfeftiM  futhef  itidnetttfiisito.  'fife 
iMRTof  tMMity  iioleS,forthepttr|M»M  «f  aHdf^ingi  the  genettd 
dfatiUss,  wouiA'  tehd  M'  itidf^^ftie  dUfr  numMlattd  foited  static  ^ 
thttigr,  and  gi^  «6  it  ardtfratkM'  iirtiieb  irwbuld  olh^rwise  ti^tef 
attUn.  If  much  of  Ae  evil  iv^uMng  ftom  sMddcteaftidg  eurn^^ 
had'nc^  akeady^beeft  MflftK^d^  ther^  mi^  be  sotn^plikulsibie  fett>* 
sell  for  ut^f  diet  issiie  of  freasu^f  rtotes',  a^  a  measure  of  all^via^ 
dm;  Thi^  gMiMd  eMMt  ^  ittfedUn*  iig>  fiiyor^  it  id^  dteteftNt^j 
indefensiUe,  upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  #«irarSi  of  plihi' 
ciiile;     . 

Hie  last  membeir  ef  die  iM!»hidM  a^iuin^  bf  impfieiddnj  tfte 
ptaetiaabiHty^  of  awWsihwaiigi  bf  th^  cson^utlohal  «k«ttis«^  of 
thrpon^^m  <tf  Con^estf^  a'pat^ptufrtfndyfor  dikt  iMiidi  ndw 
eaittsi 

In  considering  this  prnposidon,  the  power  of  Cdlf^elfS  ^t^^ii^ 
tmrnn^  ol  tw  U«ked  Stim^  cannot^  ooifsisaMdy  wnA  die 
t«|l#flt:^)iidih^  ii  diia  m'd«<^bod^^'«ithe»  afltitiM'dr  deiited; 
Ir  dMM  te  Mp^MMl  thit'fh^  ilbute  of  Klepv«»«fiiladV^,'iii 
ad»|th^  durrlvMiiilM  lifqdMddiiy^ilitfa^^i^  dMi^j^h  did  a^tt^ 
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r^f  w  exeeiKkiile  <l0imitn>efit  of  :tbe  jgMfmoBmmkU  :tp  ifunkiice  «n 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coo«litiitiQiiiil  atttliorily  ^  a  ibodf  , 
ipf^^w^f^  it  is  {Only  n  fomtitAteiit  mcHibor*  ¥et  it  inill  Aecesmily 
.pqcwTitQ  ttie  IJ[oiuiei!tliat|  if^e  povref  tof  CangreBB  ^frtx  iim^cm^ 
wWiQy  »  no^  ^sohitely  «Q9«reqp,  the  inquiry,  WMtcver  may  be  iMi 
ia^m^atd  re$aU»  nfuist  :be  iiriihoiit  any  idtimftte  utility.  Tke 
.feaevAi  proApexity  .witt  not  ihe  admiwod,  .by  lUinQQainitiiig  itbat 
/tbefe  13  Ao  iotirinaic  obstacle  to  die  tsnba^ution  of  a  paper*fera 
.OMtattu:  curr^cy»  if  die  po^aier  fee  actopt  the  anbttidite  has  tbeefi 
jiviitUMeild  fivom  ihe  Eedki^^dyenKoeBU  Without  leffenng  mn,  opiai* 
rpo  upoftthe  freight /tO'WiMhlheae.ia«t«Mi»ouidJjayeihtci^ 
:hsi4;jlbey4)eenjvrged.idu]«tlJbe.Tcaolulion<waA  undcffcoafidefatuMiy 
iltia  wdtmi  that  ti)ie|riariii8h.ii0  9:«ttflid  ^  dediaing  the  {N|C- 
fownanoe  of  the  duty  mqiDsed  .by  iSM  ailoptipji.  In^ie  dimmisn 
f9&a,qiitttiM  «£  JO  jnuoh  delicacy  and  Jmpoatancoi  theAitoiffatciNi* 
fidmoei^.riepQBfidJii  the  yuaticenftd  lihendky  of  .thoae  ;«!bo  fham 
«mdcred>it;iodiapcsaable. 

4^:tbe  thiecbold^of  .tUaiin^iiry,  k  i^  peopar  ;to.obamBe>  that.it 
jW;(katd  imiieoeiaaif  4x».prQieat  M.^ipalysmiQfiith^.ioetijres  whiah 
.fedf  AWBrlaitbr  «Qoall«reBio^<9a^^piity»  «o  «tbe  .geocaal  «d^ptio%  hiy 
•jQWUiaaad  ^atatea^tQf  ^d  amd.silT^iiaS'ithe.atiiBdaad.iof  vaiae ;  «r>  «f 
jthe  advantages  whidi  ka^e  neBiihad  imtst  that  adoption,  Tim 
.fiixsnmfmm^iio  whieh^  ialhe  couaie.af  diia  iaaastigjatiM,  <it  ^tfill 
Jhs  aace^taffiyitoaBbreat,  is.tlie  fMndonay  vUchaflMftaliic  cuneMy 
}ble  tOipafsrarBAigiBatfiramifQrflaity  of  yaluejriian  a»y  oihtr.€am^ 
^BEiadity :.  and  ihe  >£a^ilifey  enrith  wUoh.  it  ^Tatiuns  aa  that  vakies 
t|i^QeTer»  hy  anjr  Aempoiary  ^traiMesi  jdiat  .jiatfomiity  has  »h«n 
iintariniptoi*.  rNo.afgvaient  !«riU,iin,lfai0.{daca^}be  affned  in  dasp- 
port  of  this  proposition.  It  is  founded  in  the  experience  af  tdl 
jfi^Mna.  Its  'ivodk,  £dv  the  piifanat^'  mill  theaafoaa  be  .assumed. 
JBuit^  rthe  fffopMtion  iljtalf  ^adiUlSf  ihait  igaM  amd  ailaar,  iriitii 
ompl<lfad»^y fthe  voanaoail  of  dl  obiilaed  aMaat  oMAA^bu^^At^ 
'iV9iwi  are  iSHojecH  to  tansparaiy  .^ariatioas  af  jraiiie.  It  ia  eqaiUy 
,tatte»;  ^ac  :they  are  subject  to  f  emapant  .variatian.  The  tmmt 
^nd  e^ot.of  diele  changes  ahbiU  ke  eonai^ed  •  j»reidoiidy  to  Ihe 
discussion  of  the  pr^lac^Mlity  /qf  suhstitiating  a  paper  for  a 
metank  ciurreocy^ 

UU  ^Wihca  by  aoyraioattaMlpace  .idbatsaei«r/  a  gaaater  poflMt 
«o£  these Mfitais. is  l6viiid.in.«ipaitioiilaratate»  ihm  » ipoastsaad >by 
oiliher  ataiteSf  hioRing  siatideB  Qfequal  yaiu^  to  bejexohaaiged^Ahey 
vwill^  in  stidii  ^sikte^  faoirflossTiifafte  than  in  ^the  adjacent  iStafee. 
This  (Will  be  B^anifeaaBd ')>y  >ao  iooreate  in  Jthe  pnee.of  th(&*oaark- 
.inoditie9  of.8itch;St^leL  IThia  incxaaae  ofpnoaariti  continoa aartil 
,ijbe'iitttall»a  redmldaacy  ia  Apoieed»  or  oaiHrartad  into  .flHttittfao- 
liofcs.    Wheaeaer  this,  redmid^noy  h  dispaiad  of >  A^  OMranoy 
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will  retom  to  it^  former Yriue ;'  and  die  price  oF  other  commoditied 
will.be  regulated  by  that  iralue. 

-  2d.  But  the  exportation  of  specie  may  take  place  where  is 
'110  such  redundancy.  This  occurs  whenerer  the  general  balance 
of  trade  continues,  for  some  time,  unfavorable  to  a  particular  state. 
The  currency  then  appreciate  in  ralue ;  and  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities  in  such  state  is  diminished.  As  commerce  is  nothiojg 
more  than  the  exchange  of  equWaients ;  the  reduction  in  the  prioe 
of  the  articles  of  such  stMe,  and  die  increased  ralue  of  the  cur- 
rency, will  promptly  produce  a  ie*action  \  and  gold  and  silver  will 
soon  letum  in  the  quamities  required  to  redttce  their  value  to  that 
which  they  maintain  in  the  adjacent  itaeo^  With  the  return  of 
specie,  all  other  articles  wiH  retism  to  die  wices  which  they  com- 
mnaded  before  its  exportation.  Lilse  iuirb,  the  precious  metall, 
SO'  long  as  they  are  employed  as  the  general  measure  of  value,  witt 
coDstandy  tend  to  pretenre  a  commoii  level.  Every  variation  fipoii 
it  will  be'  promptly  corrected,  without  the  intervention  of  huffiSRi 
laWsV  These  iuctiMtions,  being  temporary  in  their  nature,  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  permanent  cames  which  may  aftct  tlie 
^al«e  of  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  as  the  general  standard  of 
.vahie.  They  wili  equally  occur,  whether  the  quantilr  of  these 
metals,  compared  With  the  exchanges  which  thev  are  aestined  tb 
efiect,  be  ralundant  or  deficient.  The  limits*  nowever,  within 
which  these  floctuationa  are  confined,  are  so  contracted,  that  the 
great  interests  of  society  cannot  be  seriously  affected  by  them.  But 
das  observadon  must  "be  underatood  to  apply  to  a  cumncV  purely 
metalliCf  or,  at  least,  when  the  paper  which  is  connected  with  It 
d«n  not  exceed  the  demand  for  the  convenient  transmission  of 
money. 

8d*  Gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  common  consent  of 
natbna  as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  variations  in  value 
Iran  permanent  cautfes.  When  their  quantity  is  .increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  articles  which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  their 
i^eocy,  their  price  will  fall ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same'  thing, 
rae  price  of  all  exchangeable  articles  will  rise.  It  has  been  admits 
ted  by  all  inteHigent  writers  upon  this  subfect,  that,  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century^  a  sudden  and  extenrive-^dqireciatibn  in  the  value  of  these 
metnls  occurred ;  and  that,  from  that  time,  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteendi  century,  they  continued  gradually  to  depreciate.  This 
dqireciation,  it  is  believed,  has  been  accelerated  during  the  last 
^entory,  as  much  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie,  as  by  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  during  that  period,  beyond 
the  demand  which  would  have  existed  for  ithem,  as  currency, 
had  that  substitution  not  taken  jdace.    The  precise  efiect  upon 
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•the  depredatioa  of  these  metals^  produced  by  the  partial  substittii 
tion  of  paper,  in  yarious  countries,  for  a  metallic  currency,  will  not 
now  be  inquired  into  ;  but  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  depre- 
ciation has  been  more  rapid  since  diat  substitution,  than  at  any 
former  period  ;  except  when  the  accumulated  stock  of  ages  in  the 
new  world,  was  brought  into  Christendom,  and  thence  distributed 
into  every  other  region  where  gold  and  silver  were  in  demand. 
Since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  doubts  have  existed,  whetheir 
those  metals,  even  when  employed  as  currency,  have  not  appre- 
ciated in  value :  and  it  is  contended,  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper 
currency,  that  this  appreciation  will  probably  continue  through  a 
long  succession  of  years,  and  seriously  affect  all  the  operations  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  maintained  by  these  writers,  that  the 
demand  for  currency,  at  present,  throughout  the  world,  is  greater 
than  the  supply  which  the  existing  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
will  afford,  without  materially  depressing  the  price  of  all  the  objects 
pf  human  industry  and  Human  desires.  When  it  is  recollected  thart 
production  is  regulated  by  demand,  aiid  that  both  are  direetly 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  currency  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  articles  to  be  exchanged  ^  it  is  readily  perceived,  that  an  iiH 
crease  in .  the  currency  of  th»  world  by  the  substitution  of  paper, 
even  when  convertible  into  coin,  will  ^  increase  the  quantity  of 
exchangeable  commodities  in  the  wbrid,  beyond  what  would  nave 
existed  had  such  increase  of  currency  not  taken  place.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  paper  which  had  been  employed,  could  not  fail  to 
derange  all  the  relations  of  society,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
ismrency,  whilst  the  articles  to  be  exchanged '  through  its  agency 
would  sufier  no  such  diminution. 

An  immediate  depression  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  aa  unqualified  return  to  a  metal* 
lie  currency,  upon  the  supposition  that  th^  quantity  of  gcrid'  and 
silver,  annually  produced,  should  remain  undiminished.  But,  if 
this  return  to  a  metallic  currency  should  be  attempted  at  a  period 
when  the  annual  product  of  these  inetals,  either  from  temporary 
or  permanent  causes,  should  have  considerably  decreased,  aH  the 
great  interests  of  society  would  be  most  seriously  disordered,  pro^ 
perty  of  every  description  would  rapidly  fall  in  value  ^  the  relations 
netween  creditor* and  debtor,  would  be  violently  and  suddenly 
changed.  -  -        r 

This  change  would  be  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  debtor  i  the 
property,  which  would  be  necessary  to  discluirge  his  debts,  would 
exceed  that  which  he  had  received  from  has  creditor :  the  one 
would  be  ruined  withaut  the  imputation  of  crime,  whilst  iht  other 
would  be.  enriched  without  the  semblance  of  .merit.    Until  the 
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-WgMfflPftWU  wrtingiaj  j^p  ^fio^l^t  ^i  ^itch :«  chfmge  net  4^- 
^ap{g^^  md  T^bie  f^qe  edf  ja^  ,au|l  qF  c^mrnodities  is  reduced  to 
il^e  proppnion  ^wl^ioh  it  mti^t  begr  .to  -the  qu^otitjr  of  currenef 
.,ei9plo7«d  .as  .^h^  .qnedfjipi  of  ^^qir  e;;;Qbang^  enteiprlse  of  every 
|d|i4  will  \^  re|>re9se4j  and  misery  and  distress  uniyeraally  preraO. 
Wb«n  t^  shall  bip  eipFectedy  the  .f:eiU((ioos  of  soc^tjr,  founded  upon 
a  new  i>a^,  wiU  he  ,e<)uitable  ^nd  jvtst»  and  tend  .to  promote  and 
^sequre  ithe  gefieral  prp^iie^ity. 

$^uchfl  it  i#  contended  hy  the  advocates  of  a  paper  putrency,  ane 
^di(e  (^i^cutn^taqiee^  ^uider  which  tjke  ;pmcipal  iSUtes  of  Ewdpeaie 
,^ndeaKg[ur4ng  to  return  .-to  a  m^aUic  currency.  For  a  century  post, 
^hfe  ^^m^io^  of  4^^  Qtates  has  b?en  greatly  increased  hy  the  em^ 
jplpymefit  of  paf  er,  foiindedt  it  is  <rae»  originally  .upon  a  asetallic 
^^  P.uriqg  tjie  last  Iwenty  years«  this  paper  :faas  ceased  to  ht 
^pii^ifrtihle  Mito  spec^ie;  sMuJi,  as  no  syjtematic  efiartha^  been  naade 
fo  prevent  e^^es^ve  ismes^  :it  \m  become  redundant,  ^nd,  conse- 
AHef^j  depcecialed.  Notiv^thst^ding  this  depreoiadon,  the  ij^vo- 
^y^tipos  iDf  th<3fe  cottotrik^  it  is  boUeved,  hame  more  xa(Ndljr 
•^QM(9^d  1^911  fltif^jtei^  oountin^  9i;htre  ajnetallic  cnrrenoyltts 
Jlil^li  pi)(Mi^rv^«  'J%e  fifsjt  <ifbsts  thjit  ti^e  senousl^y  ittade  by  those 
^^tates  to  TetMi  iS  sae^aUtP  e^nsmioyf  viU  be  the  Mpcession  ;cxf  ntei>- 
^i^e  pf  i^ei^  doBonption  .9AK>i^  t^msislvas^  It  !rill  be  foreseen 
'^^  ^e  a^rrenoy  miot  a{>prn^e^  and  ihat  all  odier  articles  firast 
4ivmciate  in  viih)ep  The  efeots  of  &!«  apprecialion  of  money 
>wiU  be.fifst  fiyi|ii£Qtfe4  in  ihofiB  states,  hj  thefaUxf  the  price.of 
^11  sffti^es  iv^h  cannot  biStfoposted*  llnthe  progress  of  tbicae 
j^i^fiiir^t  ^  pripe  of  Urn  espoetdblo  articles  mvi^l  also  be  afiected, 
Jbf  the  2^dii6|)Q9  yi  the  cuxveaeiir  employiQd  in  effi^ctisig  dieir  «qd- 
change.  It  is  even  probable  that  .the  quantity  of  csthangcdble 
j9fr^j^s  ^be  4iminished.  Whilst  the  appreclatioh  of  the  cur« 
jre9U)y  is  f€||i^9ptil%:aiiMoing»  the  4naoui»kCtui»r  m'A  tiot  faasadl 
j^jp  qi^tol.ip  prodUAing:artijdes  ibe  .p^i^of  vnhtoh  i&tr^fMf  ARtM- 
jing,  f£h^  mtc^nt  will  abstain  from  purchasing*  iunder  the  «p- 
:t>reh#nAiG|9  of  a  £MJier  reduction  of  pace,  laod  ^f  the.diffictdty  of 
^^aH^Fonfli^g  at  :apiiofit.  It  is  even  iprcdbaUe  that  the  interest  of 
d9l¥>9(ejr  wpl  CsU>  whilst  the  «£ry  of  a  scarcity  of  money  firittibe  »- 
je#|699t.  Un4er  auMch  oiscumataoces,  logins  'Will  not  ^be  requiaxi^ 
:^^^0ii9eftdehts  of . immediate  iUGgABcy^  npneml^'bedeinaRtdiftfl 
f^  j^prpMcujtioR  of  enterpnisesby  which  the  prodnotiire.mavgics 
of  the  community  will  be  increased. 

r  <^s  ^  molsuires  whith  have  'been  :adopted  by  Ecgiand  and 
H^IM^  of  >^e  cocktiamuL  states  .of  Europe,  for  veturniAg  to  a  ntc^ 
tailic  :9U|rfOIICff  .advanoe^  iliie  iotesest  of  those  states  i«£ich  iua^e 
a^h^r^  IP  it  jw\U -be  affected.  WM^goU  and  silver  rarete,  IntriK 
fpmmr  «tatcs,  .dispensed  wadi  as  coin>  they  .were  sou^  foe  meeeiy 
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a$  commodities.  The  quantity  necessary  for  their  manufactures 
was  readily  obtained,  ^^ithouc  deranging^  in  any  serious  degree,  the 
currency  of  other  states. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  6f  dollars  were  necessary  to  England.  Taking  the 
mean  sum,  and  admitting  that  the  other  European  states  engaged 
in  the  same  effort  require  an  equal  amount,  a  supply  of  two  hun^* 
dred  millions  of  dollars  is  necessary.  The  commencement  of  the 
measures  necessary  to  obtain^  that  portion  of  this  sum  which  can* 
not,  in  a  short  time,  be  drawn  from  the  annual  product  of  the 
mines,  may  not  be  immediately  felt  by  other  states.  But,  when 
these  measures  approach  their  completion ;  when  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is'necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  currency  of 
other  states,  the  price  of  specie  will,  in  the  latter,  appreciate,  and 
thle  price  of  all  commodities  will  decline.  All  the  evils  iocident  to' 
an  appreciating  currency  will  be  felt  in  those  states,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  where  a  paper  currency  had  been  exclusively  adopted. 
The  example  presented  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  in 
France,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  which  probably  had 
some  infiueilce  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  by  other  states, 
is  believed  to  be,  in  no  degree  analogous  in  its  principal  circum*' 
stances.  At  the  precise  period  that  this  change  was  operating,' 
England,  and  the  principal  continental  states,  abandoned  the  pre-' 
cious  metals  as  currency.  The  suppiv  demanded  by  France  was 
Aot  only  at  hand,  but  was  seeking  the  very  employment  which 
tjbat  change  had  made  indispensable.  At  the  same  time,  immense 
sums  were  brought  into  France  by  her  conquering  aripiesj  which » 
being  raised  by  military  contributions,  had,  in  some  degree,  ren- 
dered a  resort  to  paper  currency,  in  the  invaded  states,  necessary. 
At  present  the  civilised  world  is  at  peace^  and  each  state  is  endea* 
voring,  by  systematic  measures,  to  secure  to  itself  a  just  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  equal  and  reciprocal  commerce.  The  states 
which  are  now  attempting  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  will 
find  much  greater  difficultj^in  eflR^cting  this  change  than  was  ex- 
perienced by  France.  .  . 
•  The  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
eftnnot  be  supplied  until  the  price  of  all  exchangeable  articles  has 
faQeh  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  currency,  which  the 
^tbandoninenc  of  paper  must  produce*  It  is  ev^n  probable,  as  has 
beeiv  before  suggested,  that,  after  the  price  of  commodities  and  of 
lal>or  shall  have  fallen,  so  as  to  bear  a  just  proportion  to/the  cur- 
^eoey  whith  is  to  be  employed  in  effecting  the  necessary  exchanges, 
Aiat^b^  aurrehcy  willcontinue  gradually  to  appreciate..  Thi^,  how- 
«Terj^  is  matter  of  conjecture.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact, 
Aether  the  annual  produiie  of  the  mines,  aft^r  furnishing  the 
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quantity  necessary  for  die  consumption  of  the  precious  metak)  b 
manufactures^  will  be  equal  to  the  increased  demand  for  currency, 
arising  from  die  increase  of  exchangeable  commodities  diroughouir 
die  world.  The  great  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences — the 
rapid  improvement  in  machinery,  which  characterise  the  present 
age,  acting  through  a  long  succession  of  s^es,  cannot  fail  to  aug- 
ment, in  an  astonishing  degree,  all  the  products  of  human  indus- 
try. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  the  same  improvements  will 
augment,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  product  of  the  mine^^  and  that, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  die  precious  metals  in  the  world  will 
continue  to  bear,  to  other  commodities,  the  same  relation  which 
they  may  assume  when  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  is  effected. 
This  may  be  truej  but,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  general  prin-, 
ciple,  that  the  supply  of  all  articles  is  regulated  by  the  demand, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  The  maxim j  although  good 
as  a  general  rule,  admits  of  exceptions.  A  demand  beyond  the 
supply  increases  the  price  of  the  thing  demanded,  and  invites  to 
the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  its  production.  But,  when 
the  article  demanded  is  to  be  produced  from  a  material,  which  no 
investment  of  capital,  no  application  of  skiU,  can  augment,  the 
only  effect  of  such  investment  and  application  is  to  produce  the 
most  which  the  material  has  the  capacity  to  furnish.  Such,  in 
&ct^  is  the  case  of  gold  and  silver.  The  material  from  which  they, 
are  made,  is  limited  in  quantity,  which  neither  capital  nor  sluil 
can  augment.  It  is  probable  tnat  the  improvements  in  machinery^ 
and  the  art  of  refining,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  exhaustioa: 
of  the  mines,  or  the  difficulty  of  working  them,  arising  from  the, 
depth  and  extent  of  their  excavations.  It  is  therefore  possible,, 
that  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  for  currency,  and  for 
manufactures,  may  exceed  the  production  of  the  mines. 
.  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  the 
practicability  of  substituting  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  gold  and  silver  derive  part  of  the  uniformity 
of  value  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  from  the  general  consent 
of  civilised  states,  to  employ  them  as  the  standard  of  value.  Should 
thev  cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  would  become  vaxxce. 
trariable  in  their  value,  and  would  be  regulated,  like  all  odier:artir: 
des,  by  the  demand  for  them,  compared  with  the  supply  in  any 
given  market.  It  is  presumed,  that,  if  they  should  cease  to  )» 
employed  as  the  standard  of  value  by  several  states,  their  unifornv!' 
ity  of  value  would  be  in  some  degree  afiected,  not  only>in  those, 
states  where  they  were  considered  as  mere  commodities,  but*  m 
those  where  they  were  still  employed  as  currency. 

Whenever,  as  commodides,  they  should  rise  in  value,  a  cbn^H 
would  take  pkcefvom  the  currency  of  other  states;  and  w)iea;^ey 
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should  fall  in  value,  as  commodities^  they  would  seek  employment 
a^.  currency,  and  render  4n  some  degree  redundant  the  currency  of  • 
the  states  where  they  are  employed. .   After  making  due  allowance 
for  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes  in  England,  from  the  time  of 
the  bank  restriction,  in  1797}  to  the  present  period,  the  price  of 
gold  and  silver  in  that  country  is  believed  to  have  varied  more 
than  at  any  former  period.     Their  price,  when  compared  with  bank 
notes,  from  xhe  year  1797  to  .>808,  showed  but  a  slight  degree  of 
depreciation;  considerably  less,  in  all  human  probability,,  than  ac* 
tttally  existed.     During  that  interval,  the  demand  for  those  metala ' 
was  limited  in  England  to  the  sum  required  for  manufactures.     It. 
is  highly  probable,  that,  if  the  quantity  of  the  paper  circulation; 
had  been  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  circulation  at 
the  time,  or  for  one  year  befote  the  restriction,  tne  price  of  bullion, 
would  have  been  below  the  mint  price.     On  the  contrary,  in  thcv 
year  1808,  when  the  employment  of  a  British  force,  in  Spain*; 
created  a  sudden  demand  for  specie,  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,; 
indicated  by  the  price  of  bullion,  was  probably  greater  than  that- 
which  really  existed.     In  the  year.  1814,  after  the  treatyof  Paris, 
the  price  of  bullion,  estimated  in  bank  paper,  was  not  above  the: 
mint  pricey  whilst,  in  the  succeeding. year,  it  rose  to  more  than; 
twenty  per  cent,  above  that  price:  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  former  exceeding,  in  .a,  small  degree,  that  of  the: 
latter  period.     It  is  impossible  that  these  variations  in  the  price  of ; 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  short  spaee  of  one  year,  can  be  entirely, 
chargeable  to  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes.     The  effect  which 
ihese  variations,  in  a  great  commercial  state,  where  the  precious- 
metals  were  considered  only  as  commodities,  •  were  calculated  tO: 
produce  upon  the  currency  of  the  neighbouring  states,  has  not  been; 
ascertained.     The  convulsions  to  which  most  of  these  states  were 
subject,  during  that  period,  may  account  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
data  to  elucidate  the  subject.     It  is,  however,  highly  improbable, 
that  these  fluctuations  were  not  sensibly  felt  by  them.  .    ^ 

Having  conudered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  in 
value,  to  which  a  metallic  currency  is  necessarily^  subject,  it  re- 
mains to  examine,  whether  it  is  practicable  to  devise,  a  ^system  by 
which  a  paper  currency  may  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value,' 
with  sufficient  security  against  variations  in  its  value,  and  withf 
die  same  certainty  of  its  recovering  that  value,  when,  froih  any. 
Oause,  such  variations  shall  have  been  produced.  It  is  distinctly 
admitted  that  no  such  peeper  currency  ha&  ever  existed.  Where 
the  experiment  has  been  made  directly  by  government  f  excessive 
issues  have  qidckly  ensued^  and  depreciation  has  been  the  immediate, 
consequence.  Where  the  experimetit  has  been  attempted^ihroi^h  the 
emena/  of  banist  it  has  invariably  Jailed.  In  both  cases,  instead 
of  heing;used'as  a  mean  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  stahle  curreacyi 
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iiitatflMj  f^gvlftti^  by  <he  demaiid,  for  efitedng  the  eixlumges 
r^uir^  by  the  wdntd  aiid  conremence  of  society^  it  has  been  m« 
flowed  di  UjinAneial  rtsmitce,  or  thadtfthe  instrument  of  unre- 
straint cupidity.  In  no  caie  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  deter« 
mikie  the  principles  upon  windi  such  a  currency,  to  be  stable  must 
be  fotoded.  Instead  of  salutary  restraints  being  imposM  upon 
the  ihohied  institutions  which  have  been  employed,  the  tital  prin^ 
ci^Ie  of  whose  being  id  gain,  tkey  hMe  not  simply  been  left  to  the 
guidance  ^  their  tiwk  eupiditifi  but  have  been  stimulated  to  excess 
Ave  ii^ueSf  to  supply  agencies  iH  the  ptAlic  revenue.  This  is 
kkowrt  tb  hnoe  been  the  case  in  an  etninent  degree,  in  the  experimtni 
^itkieh  has  been  attended  with  tnost  success.  The  issues  of  the 
BMk  qfEf^hmd,  on  account  of  the  govemmentt  werejrejuentfy 
sb  p'eett  as  to  destroy  the  detnandjor  discounts  by  individuals.  In 
tMkifuenee  tf  these  excessive  issues,  the  interest  of  money  fdl  be* 
iMJlve  per  cent,  the  rate  at  vohich  the  bank  diseoumted;  the  demahd 
for  discounts  at  die  bank  thertefore  ceased.  It  is,  indeed,  not  sur- 
p^ishig  that  no  systematic  efibrt  has  been  made  to  restrain  excesshre 
issues.  In  the  case  of  banks^  the  experiihents  which  haVe  been 
iftftde  .were  intended  to  be  temporary ;  diey  Were  the  result  of  great 
aind  sttddeh  pressure,  whkh  leftbut  little  leisure  for  the  examilia^ 
tion  of  a  subject  so  abstruse.  The  employment  of  a  paper  ciitu* 
Uition,  tomrertfUe  into  specie j  the  favorite  system  of  mo&m 
sKStte^i  havingi  ^  bas  be^  attempted  to  be  shown  in  a  prevkms 
part  of  this  report,  the  inevitable  tendeiicy  to  produce  the  necessity 
6f  revolting,  in  every  national  emergency,  to  paper  not  so  convert!* 
Me,  imposes  upon  mose  who  are  called  to  administer  die  aflSiirs  of 
nations,  the  duty  of  thoroughly  exaitiimng  the  subject,  with  a  view, 
if  practicable,  to  avoid  tlut  necessity.  If  Ae  examination  does 
n6t  reMlt  in  th^  eirablfshment  of  a  paper  currency,  miconnected 
^th  ^«tie,  St  may  lead  to  the  imposition  of  salutary  checks  against 
^kcesslte  issues^  when  the  necessity  of  suspending  payment  may 
occur. 

It  has  alrlMtdy  been  said,  that  every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  ititrddute  a  paper  cttrrencf  has  failed.  It  may  also  be 
Aod,  that  of  idl  the  systems  which»  during  the  discussion  of  diis 
Mtteresting  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  have 
beenf  proposed,  noiie  are  free  froni  objec^ns.  It  is  possible  dbat 
no  syfttelii  can  be  devised,  which  will  be  entirely  free  froih  objec- 
tiott.  To  ensure  the  possibSity  of  employing  such  a  Currency  widi 
iidvantage,  it  is  tiecessart : 

1.  Tbat^le  po^vetr.  of  the  government  6ter  th^  currei|Sy  be  ab- 
soKftely  sovHEteign. 

Si  That  its  stability  b&  above  suspicion. 

5;  Thatfti  jtistic^  morality,  and  inteHigtncei  be  un^nefttsoa* 
sMe. 
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.  4*  That  the  issue  of  tbe  currency  be  made  not  only  to  depend 
upon  die  d^nand  for  it>  but  th^t  an  ecjptTalent  be  actually  re^ 
ceired. 

5.  That  an  equivalent  can  only  be  found  in  the  delivery  of  90 
equal  amount  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  public  stock. 

6.  That^  whenever^  from  any  cause,  it  may  become  redundant 
it  may  be  funded  at  an  interest  a  fraction  below  that  which  was 
surrexidered  at  its  issue. 

1.  Tills  proposition  needs^no  elucidation.  Coinage,  and  the  re» 
gulation  of  money,  have,  in  aU  nations,  been  consideced  one  of  thfr 
highest  acts  of  sovereignty.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  howevehrj 
whether  a  sovereign  power  over  the  coinage  necessarily  gives  the 
right  to  establish  a  paper -cuxrency.  The  power  to  establish  sudk 
;i  currency  ousht  not  only  to  be  unquestionable,  but  unquestioned* 
Any  doubt  ^  the  legality  of  the  exercise  of  such  an  autivc^ty 
could  riot  fail  to  mar  any  system  which  human  ingenuity  co]a}d 
devise. 

f  •  A  metallic  currency,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  ind^nd^nt 
of  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  me  sovereign  authority,  does  nop 
•  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  government  for  its  value.  J3.eiK)» 
hitions  may  arise;  insurrections  may  mepao?  the  existence  of  the 
government :  a  metallic  currency  rises  in  value  under  such  ^cijr- 
cumstances;  it  becomes  more  valuablcj  co^ipared  witii  every 
Impedes  of  property,  whether  moveable  pr  immoveaUe,  in  prppoiw 
tion  to  die  mstabuity  of  die  government.  Not  so  wi^  a  paper 
currency:  its  credit  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  con^^ 
dence  reposed  in  die  subility  of  tM  audiority  by  which  it  was 
issued.  Should  diat  authority  be  overthrown  by  ferei^  force  qr 
mtestine  commotion,  an  immediate  deprecUtion,  if  not  an  absolute 
annihilation,  of  its  value,  would  ensue. 

S.  It  might,  however,  bf  saved  from  such. destruction  by  g 
wdl  grounded  confidence  in  the  justice  and  infelligence.of  the 
government  which  should  succeed  that  wUch  had  been  ovei* 
thrown.  The  history  of  modem  times  furnishes  examples  that 
are  calculated  to  inspire  diis  confidence.  In  France*  during  the 
revdhition  which  has  just  terminated,  die  public  debt  was  reduced 
to  one  third  of  its  amount.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  tjie 
public  debt  of  die  Dutch  republic,  when  it  fell  vtnder  Frendi  dQ<p 
mination.  In  die  successive  politiod  changes  to  which  France  has^ 
since  diat  period,  been  subjected,  the  pubUc  debt  and  the  pubfic 
engagements  have  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  good  £»idl* 
In  llolland,  diat  portion  of  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  abo* 
lished  by  the  French  government,  has  been  restored.  In  the 
opinion  of  well  ixiformed  men,  however,  the  conditions  connected 
with  diat  restoration  were  so  onerous  as  to  render  it  almost  no** 
minal.    IndM^  the  public  debt  in  that  country  had  become  so 
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disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the  nation,  when  deprived  of  "die 
resources  it  enjoyed  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  that  the  reduc- 
tion which  it  underwent  while  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 
French  empire  was  not  generally  considered  an  evil.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  of  France  during  the  revolution,  was  per- 
haps equally  indispensable.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  even  in  states  where  the  reign  of  law 
was  but  imperfectly  established,  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the 
governments  whicn  have  alternately  succeeded  each  other  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  in  France,  and  Holland,  to  respect  the  pub- 
lic engagements  which  had  been  previously  contracted,  well 
grounded  expectations  may  be  cherished,  that  the  period  is  rapidlv 
passing  away  when  the  public  faith  of  nations  can  be  violated  with 
impunity. 

If  public  engagements,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  con- 
sidered obligatory  upon  those  who  have  successively  administered 
the  affairs  of  those  nations,  a  reasonable  confidence  inay  be  repos- 
ed in  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  which  may  be  contracted 
by  existing  governments,  where  the  reign  of  Uw  is  firmly  establish- 
ed. It  is  not  denied  that  a  paper  currency  furnishes  strong  temp- 
tations to  abuse.  Millions  may  be  issued  in  a  Jew  days  ;  and  the 
deficiencies  in  the  revenue  promptly  supplied^  if  the  condition  qfre^ 
ceiving  an  equivalent  is  abandoned.  The  moment  the  currency 
shall  be  issued  as  ajinancial  resource^  depreciation  willJblloWf  and 
all  the  relations  of  society  will  be  disturbed.  If  the  government 
of  the  nation  in  which  a  paper  currency  has  been  established, 
shall  be  deeply  iqppressed  with  this  truth,  will  it  not  be  restrained 
from  the  apprehended  abuse  ?  Currency  of  every  kind  is  liable  to 
great  abuses.  The  history  of  the  coinage  of  every  nation  whose 
annals  are  known  is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  frauds  which 
have  been  practised  by.  governments  upon  the  people  j  until  the  - 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  III.  of  England,  a  pound 
troy  of  silver  of  standard  fineness,  and  a  pound  sterling,  were  syno- 
nimous  terms :  twenty  shillings  sterling  being,  in  fact,  a  pound 
troy  of  standard  silver.  Change  followed  change,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound  troy  of  standard 
silver  was  directed  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  This 
immense  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency  was  effected  in  the 
space  of  about  two  centuries.  In  other  modern  states,  during  the 
same  period,  changes  not  less  important  occurred  in  the  coinage. 
Frequently,  these  changes  were  effected  by  deteriorating  the  stand*- 
ard  fineness  of  the  coin.  For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  coin- 
age^ of  the  civilised  world  has  undergone  no  material  change,  with 
a  view  to  the  practice  of  fraud  upon  the  people.  Whether  this 
.  forbearance  is  to  be  attributed  tp  an  improvement  in  the  morality 
pf  modern  governments,  or  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the 
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princiides  of  currency^  and  of  the  consequences  that  must  result 
from  every  change  by  which  the  relations  of  society  are  affected,  it 
furnishes  just  ground  of  expectation  that  they  will  not  hereafter  be 
attempted.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  to  secure  an  unalterable 
adherence  to  the  maxims  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
that  a  paper  currency  must  be  founded,  in  order  to  preserve  an 
uniformity  of  value,  than  the  same  morality  and  the  same  intelli* 
gence.  Without  assuming  the  principle  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  the  hope  may  be  indulged,  that  the  nature  of 
currency  will  continue  to  command  the  attention  of  statesmen, 
and  that  the  abuses  which  have  resulted  from  improper  changes  in 
the  currency  will  not  again  occur  in  the  same  degree. 

4.  When  the  currency  is  metallic,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it 
without  giving  an  equivalent.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  con- 
dition should  be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  paper  currency, 
iMreliminary  to  its  entering  into  circulation.  If  it  can  be  put  in 
circulation,  only  on  paying  its  nominal  amount  in  that  which  has 
a  general  and  fixed  value,  determined  by  the  consent  of  other  na- 
tions, it  will  continue  to  preserve  that  value  during  the  time  it  cir- 
culates, unless  the  relation  which  it  bore,  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  to 
the  quantity  of  articles,  the  exchanges  of  which  it  is  destined  to 
perform,  shall  be  varied. 

5.  As  a  paper  currency  is  issued  upon  the  national  credit,  the 
whole  property  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemption,  when- 
ever, by  any  circumstance,  it  may  become  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, that  it  should  be  redeemed.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that 
it  should  not  issue  upon  the  credit  of  any  individual,  or  association 
of  individuals.  A  part  can  never  be  equal  to  the  whole.  The 
credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  of  individuals,  cannot  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  But 
it  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  credit  of  individuals  is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  yet,  an  equivalent  for  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  that  credit,  may  be  found  in  the  pledge  or  mortgage 
of  property  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the  currency  iissued  upon 
it.  Tliis  may  be  true ;  but  the  value  of  property  has  been  con- 
tinually fluctuating  :  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  after  giving  to 
the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency  full  credit  for  the  superior  stability 
which,  they  suppose,  will  attend  its  substitution  for  gold  and  silver^ 
as  the  standard  of  value.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  property  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment,  by  individuals, 
of  an  equavalent  for  the  piiper  currency,  which  may  be  advanced 
upon  such  pledge.  Frauds  will  be  practised  by  pledging  property 
which  is  encumbered,  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficulfc  to  de- 
tect. The  government  will  be  involved  in  endless  litigation  with 
individuals  who  are  interested-  in  the  incumbrances  by  which 
its  rights  to  the  property  pledged  is  embarrassed,  .In  such  contests^ 
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the  interest  of  the  government  is  always  endangered,  even  wheve 
right  is  on  its  side.  It  is  not  qualified  to  enter  into  such  litigatioos, 
with  an  equal  chance  of  success.  The  feelings  of  the  oommunitj 
are  always,  except  in  flagrant  cases  of  fraud,  upon  the  side  of  an  in« 
dividual  supposed  to  be  struggling  ^ith  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  authority.  Besides,  in  all  contests  of  this  nature,  something 
of  the  respect  for  the  govemmentj  which  ought  to  be  cherished  by 
the  citizens,  especially  of  a  free  state,  will  be  lost.  The  situation 
is  invidious,  and  ought  not  voluntarily  to  be  assumed  by  a  govern* 
ment  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  purity  of  character.  It  is,  there- 
foret  believed  that  a  national  currency  cannot  be  issued  with  safety^ 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  with  sufficient  security 
9gainst  redundancy,  but  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver  of  a  definite 
standard,  or  for  the  public  stock  at  certain  fixed  rates. When  issued 
in  exchange  for  them,  and  for  them  alone,  there  is,  though  not  the 
same,  yet  perhaps  an  equal  security  against  redundancy,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  metallic  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exchange  fot 
coin,  there  is  no  addition  made  to  the  currency.  When  It  is  issued 
in  exchange  for  public  stock,  commanding,  previously  to  the  ex- 
change, its  par  value  in  coin,  the  party  who  acquires  the  currency 
parts  with  that  which  was  equal  to  specie,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
annual  interest  which  it  produced.  Unless  the  interest  of  the 
currency,  resulting  from  the  scarcity,  should  exceed  that  paid  upon 
the  stock,  it  would  not  be  demanded  iu  exchange  for  the  stock.  In 
ekher  case,  the  danger  of  redundancy  is  extremely  reniote.  By  the 
exchange  of  specie  for  currency,  the  active  capital  of  the  country 
will  be  increased  to  the  amount  <^  the  currency  i  and  the  car 
pacity  of  the  nation  to  redeem  it,  whenever  it  shall,  by  any  circumr 
stance  whatever,  become  expedient,  will  be  unquestionable. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  und^  such  conditions,  a  paper 
cunre^ipy  ever  can  be  put  in  circulation.  Under  a  government 
firmly  ea^abliriied,  conducted  by  upright-and  enlightened  councils^ 
and  possessing  absolute  power  over  the  currency,  it  is  believed 
tbeire  is  m/f>  just  reason  to  apprehend  a  difficulty  of  that  nature.  If, 
in  such  a  govefmnent,  banks  existed,  deriving  their  powers  from  it, 
tbie  specie  in  their  possession  would  be  gradually  exchanged  for. 
the  p^per  currency^  which  would  become  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
tions. Not  only  the  specie  which  they  possessed  would  be  thus 
exchanged,  but  exertions  would,  from  time  to  jtime,  be  made  to  ac- 
quire the  sums  necessary  to  S]|^pport  their  banking  operations.  Specie 
wbuld  be  imported,  even  at  an  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex? 
'  changed*  Whilst  specie  formed  tlie  basis  of  the  operations  of 
banks,  its  iiapiportation  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  loss.  Each 
importation  not  only  produced  the  necessity  of  additional  importar 
tions,  but  at  an  increiised  expense.  But,  when  importations  shall 
l>e  m|i5le»  for  the  pu^se  of  being  exchajpged  fcM:  the  cunrencys  the 
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expoftedon  of  the  specie  thus  imported  will  tuyt-afiect  the  opersH 
tion«  of  the  banks.  It  is  only  when  the  funding  of  the  currency 
shall  commence,  that  they  will  be  admonished  to  desist  from  further 
importations.  Individuals  and  banks  would  likewise  exchange 
public  stock  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  system  for  the  paper 
currency.  Whenever  the  demand  for  currency  should  be  such  as 
to  raise  the  interest  of  money  considerably  above  that  produced  by 
the  public  stock,  it  would,  by  banks  and  individuals,  be  given  in  ex* 
change  for  the  currency.  But  the  facility  which  the  existence  of 
a  public  debt  furnishes  in  procuring  the  paper  currency,  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the  public  engagement 
to  dischai^  such  debt  in  a  metallic  currency.  After  a  paper  cir-^^ 
culation  shall  be  substituted  for  gold  and  silver,  they  will  be  found 
ia  the  country  only  in  the  quantity  demanded  for  manufactures» 
and  for  suchbranches  of  c<Hnmerce  as  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
.  them.  A  considerable  demand  for  gold  and  silver  by  the  govern^ 
ment,  to  meet  its  engagements,  previously  contracte(4  would  raise 
their  price  in  the  market,  and  render  the  obligation  to  discharge 
those  engagements  in  the  precious  metals  not  only  extremely  one- 
rous, but,  perhaps,  sometimes  impracticable.  In  such  a  state» 
a  compromise  with  the  public  creditors  would  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary measure.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  a 
measure  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  would 
probably  be  utterly  impracticable* 

6.  Whenever,'  ftom  any  cause,  the  currency  should  become  re- 
dundant, the  redundancy  may  be  funded  at  a  rate  of  interest  a  frac- 
tion below  the  rate  of  legal  interest 

In  determining  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be  funded,  due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  rate  of  interest,  previously  existing  in  the 
state.  The  rate  of  interest,  it  is  concehred,  ought  not  to 
depend,  and  where  a  metallic  currency  prevails  does  not  depend, 
SQkly  upon  the  amount  of  currency  necess:lry  to  perfonn,  widi  fa^ 
cUity,  the  exchanges  required  by  the  wants  and  convenience  a(  so^ 
ciety.  In  a  Uew  country,  vrhere  there  is  but  a  slight  accumulatim 
of  capital,  the  interest  of  money  will  be  high,  notwithstanding  them 
may  be  even  a  redundancy  of  currency  beyond  what  irnece||;arf 
to  eiFect  its  exchanges.  In  such  a  country,  all  the  objects  upoq 
^Uch  c^^i^l  may  he  employed,  except  those  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  are  unoccupied.  The  currency  ne<9essary  to  efifect  the  ex- 
changes of  its  property,  ntovable  and  immovable,  will  be  entirely 
in$uffipidnt  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  capital  for  those  objects^ 
If  it  should  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  equal  that  demand,  it 
would  exceed  the  demand  for  the  necessary  exchangeis  id 
society  I  and,  consequently,  depreciate.  Such,  in  fact,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  iseuiog  the  dusmucy 
upon  individual  credit,    or   upola  the    pledge  of  fvopufty  %t 
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a  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  previously  existed  in  the  stsite. 
Any  change  of  the  interest  of  money  by  law,  previous  to  its  having 
taken  place  in  individual  transactions,  inconsequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  would  be  unjust,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  community.  Admitting  the  rate  €^ 
interest  in  astate  about  to  make  the  experiment,  to  be  six  per  cent, 
then  the  currency  should  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  specie  or 
six  per  cent,  stock,  or  other  stock,  according  to  that  ratio.  If  the  cur* 
rency  should,  when,  by  any  means,  a  redundancy  existed,  be  fundable 
at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest,  the  utmost  depreciation  to  which 
it  could  be  subject  would  be  eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  real  depression  in  its  value  would  not,  at  any 
time,  be  mote  than  half  that  amount.  Before  funding  would  com- 
mence, the  public  stock',  receivable  in  exchange  for  the  national 
currency,  would  be  above  the  rates  at  which  it  was  receivable. 
Its  issue  upon  the  exchange  of  stock  would,  therefore,  have 
ceased.  There  are,  in  every  community,  capitalists,  who  would 
prefer  lending  to.  the  government,  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent., 
than  to  individuals  at  six.  The  funding  of  the  currency  would, 
therefore,  begin  before  the  redundancy  w'ould  offer  any  general 
inducement  to  that  mode  of  reducing  it.  '  The  variation  to  which 
its  jraiue  would  be  subject,  would  therefore  be  less  than  eight  and 
one*third  per  cent.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  government  to 
reserve  the  right  of  redeeming  the  stock  created  by  funding,  at  its 
par  value  ;  under  the  condition,  however,  of  redeeming  it  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  it  was  created.  Connected  with 
this  system  should  be  a  permission  to  the  banks  to  purchase  public 
stock,  bai  not  to  dispose  of  it,  except  to  the  government,  at  its  par 
or  current  value,  when  under  par,  unless  the  government  should 
decline  the  purchase.**  The- currency,  upon  being  funded,  should 
be  invariably  cancelled.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind,  if  no  other 
paper  was  permitted  to  circulate  than  the  national  currency,  a  re- 
dundancy which  would  afiect  its  value  could  only  occur  by  a  tem- 
porary diminution  of  the  articles  which  were  to  be  exchanged 
through  its  instrumentality.  In  that  event  the  price  of  the  articles 
would  be  enhanced,  so  as  to  require  a  greater  amount  of  currency 
to  effect  their  exchange.  Should  the  price  not  be  enhanced 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  die  articles,  that 
portion  of  the  currency  which  would,  under  such  circumstance^,  be 
left  Without  employment,  would  be  funded.  A  just  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  currency,  and  the  demand  for  it,  would  be 
promptly  restored,  without  a£^ting,  injuriously,  the  relations  bfri; 
tween  individuals^  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  greater  quantity 
of  exchangeable  articles  be  producedj  the  demand  for  cuirency 
wduld  exceed  the  supply,  and  lead  immediately  to  additional  issueS)^ 
ulitU  the  necessary  supply  should  be  obtained. 
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But  in  a  state  where  banks  already  existed,  which  derived  their 
charters  from  the  sovereignty  that  regulated  the  currency ;  where 
the  people  were,  accustomed  to  bank  notes  j  and  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  them,  the  agency  of  these  institutions  might  be  admitted 
in  supplying  a  portion  of  the  currency.  They  might  be  permitted 
to  issue  their  notes,  payable  on  demand,  in  the  national  currency. 
Their  notes  would,  of  course,  be  issued  on  personal  security.     In 

'  this  case,  the  currency  niight  become  redundant  by  the  issues  of 
the  banks.  Whenever  this  should  happen,  the  national  currency 
would  be  demanded  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  funded  ^ 
the  banks  would  be  compelled  to  curtail  their  discounts,  to  relieve 

'themselves  from  the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  the  currency 
would  be  promptly  reduced  to  the  legitimate  demand.     Wherever 

.  tife  agency  of  banks  should  be  employed  in  furnishing  part  of  the 
cit'culation,  a  refusal,  or  omission,  to  discharge  their  notes  on  de- 
mand, in  the  national  currency,  should  be  treated « as  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  The  national  currency  being  a  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  debts  to  individuals  and  to  the  government,    would, 

'  in  relation  to  the  banks,  perform  the  functions  of  specie,  where  bank 
n6tes  are  convertible  into  cohi.     But,  in  order  to  impose  a  salutary 

*  check  against  excessive  issues  of  bank  notes,  the  national  currency 
should  alone  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government. 

In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  results  of  a  paper  currency, 
founded  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  tne 
preceding  pages,  the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  foreign 
exchange  requires  investigation.  The  want  of  stability,  morality, 
and  intelligence,  in  the  government  which  may  undertake  to  sub- 
stitute a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  are  the  objections  which 
have  already  been  considered.  To  these,  according  to  common 
opinion,  is  to  be  added,  the  injurious  effect  virhich  it  is  supposed 
It  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange.  In  a  country  where  the  cur- 
rency'is  metallic,  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  will 
probably  have  the  following  effects  : 

1st.  To  raise  the  price  of  exportable  articles  as  much  above 
that  which  they  ought  to  bear,  as  the  premium  paid  upon  foreign 
bills,  until  it  exceeds  the  expense  of  exporting  specie  to  the  fo- 
reign market. 

2d.  When  this  rise  exceeds  the  expense  of  such  exportation, 
the  price  of  exportable  articles  will  fall  gradually  below  what  they 
ought  to  command,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess. 

3d.  Until  this  fairin  their  price  shall  be  effected,  specie  will 
be.  exported  :  after  which,  it  will  cease. 
'    4th.  Ttis  fall  in  their  price,  by  increasing  their  consumption 

*ih  the  foreign' rtiarkets,  ultimately  provides  for  the  returh  of -the 

';$pecie  which  had  been  exported. 
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5th.  During  the  second  and  tbird  stages  oj  this  procesS|  the 
price  of  all  articles  not  exportable^  is  affected  in  a  greater  degree ; 
enterprise  is  damped,  and  distress  prerails* 

Such  are  the  necessary  effects  ot  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign 
exchange,  where  the  currency  is  metallic.  As  the  vital  principle 
of  commerce  b  gain,  it  is  probable  that,  generally,  the  price  61 
exportable  articles  would,  in  fact,  be  radier  hi|;her  than  is  stated 
in  the  preceding  deductions  ;  the  timid  might  export  specie, 
before  the  premium  upon  exchange  exceeded  the  expense  of  its 
exportation;  but  timidity  is  not  the  predominant  diaracteristic 
of  commercial  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sanguine  and 
enterprising,  relying  upon  the  chance  of  better  niarkets,  would 
give  higher  prices  rather  than  submit  to  certain  loss  upon  the 
exportation  of  specie  or  the  purchase  of  bills  above  par. 

In  a  country  where  a  paper  currency  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  principles  by  which  a  redundancy  may  be  prevented,  have 
been  enforced,  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  will 
^  probably  have  the  following  effects :      ' 

1st  The  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  exportable  articles^  as 
much  above  what  they  ought  to  bear,  as  equals  the  premium 
upon  forei^  bills.  But,  ip  this  case,  gold  and  silver  bein^  ex- 
portable articles  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  other  articles. 

2d.  When  the  price  of  all  articles  is  raised  so  high  that  a  loss 
^  will  be  incurred  by  their  sale  in  foreign  markets,  those  wbo 
^  .have  no ,  remittances  to  make  will  withdraw  from  the  competi- 
^on.  If  profitable,  investments  in  other  enterprizes  cannot  be 
made,  a  portion  of  the  currency  at  their  disposition  will  be  with- 
4rawn  from  circulation,  by  being  converted  into  funded  stock ; 
icompetition  will  in  this  manner  be  diminished ;  tHe  price  of  arti- 
jcles  for  exjportation  will  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  cur* 
rency,  and  by  diminished  competition  among  the  purchasers.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  price  wiU  fall  so  low  as  to  admit 
of  a  profit  in  foreign  markets,  as  long  as  the  premium  upon  ex- 
change continues  id)Ove  the  ordinary  commercial  profit  upon 
^exported  articles.  But  exportation  will  not  be  continued  at  a 
pertain  loss,  longer  than  the  discharge  of  debts  previously  contract- 
pi  renders  indispensable ;  foreign  articles  will  not  be  imported 
^  when  the  loss  upon  remittances,  whether  made  by  bills  of  exchange 
pr  by  the  exportation  of  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  profit  upoii 
Importation;  the  high  price  given  for  exported  articles  will  increase 
iheir  production,  and  restore  foreign  exchange  to  a  favoifble  state. 
The  balance  of  trade  and  the  rate  of  f  ore^  exchange,  which  have 
Spiven  80  much  trouble  to  statesmen  for  two  centuries  past,  when 
left  to  the  laws  by  which  they  will  be  governed,  in  despite  of 
human  devices,  as  invariably  regulate  themsdvesj  as  fluids^  when 
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uhrestniined,  find  their  common  level.  They  will,  probably,  more 
promptly  conform  to  these  bws  in  a  state  where  a  well  regulated 
paper  currency  prevails  than  where  it  is  metallic*  In  the  latter, 
the  currency  is  exported  to  make  up  any  temporary  deficiency, 
and  by  that  means  provides  against  the  recurrence  of  the  evil^  by' 
indirectly  causing  an  increase  of  the  exportable  articles  of  the  state, 
and  diminishing  the  importation  of  foreign  articles.  tlntU  the 
capacity  to  purchase  these,  by  the  exchange  of  articles,  shall  be 
restored  in  the  former,  as  the  currency  cannot  be  exported,  the 
importations  will  be  more  promptly^  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  the 
country  to  purchase,  whilst  the  increase*  of  its  exportable  articles 
will  be  the  direct  instead  of  the  indirect  consequence  of  a  tempo- 
rary  incapacity  to  pay  for  previous  importations. 

Sd*  During  the  whole  process  of  restoring  a  favorable  state  of 
exchange  in  a  country  where  a  well  regulated  paper  currency" 
prevails,  the  price  of  all  articles  not  exportable,  will  suflFer  no 
material  variation.  The  funding  of  the  currency,  which  will 
probably  take  place,  will  not  be  immediately  carried  so  far  aS  to 
reduce  the  price  of  exportable  articles  so  as  to  command  a  profit 
in  foreign  markets.  They  will,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  unfavorable,  continue  to  command  higher  prices  than  idien  me 
exchange  is  favorable.  This  increased  price  will  encourage  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  and  constantly  tend  to  augment  the  produc*- 
tive  energies  of  the  community.  This  effect  cannot  fairly  be 
attributed  to  any  depreciation  in  the  currency.  That  will  continue 
to  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  exchangeable  articles  of 
the,  state,  as  when  foreign  exchange  was  favorable.  It  is  probable 
even  that  its  relation  to  those  articles  will  be  changed,  so  as  to 
produce  an  appreciation  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  appre- 
ciation will  be  perceived  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  depression  of 
the  value  of  all  articles  not  exportable.  The  efiects  of  this  appre- 
ciation will,  however,  be  diminished  by  the  impulse  given  to  in» 
dustry  and  enterprise,  by  the  increased  price  of  all  articles  which 
can  be  exported. 

These  are  conceived  to  be  the  effects  which  a  well  regulated 

Saper  currency  will  have  upon  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  upofli 
^e  domestic  industry  of  the  country  which  may  adopt  it.  tf  the 
value  of  currency  depends,  like  that  of  all  other  articles,  upon  the 
quantity,  compared  with  die  demand,  the  idea  of  its  depreciation 
in  raising  the  price  of  articles  in  the  case  which  haa  been  con- 
sidered, must  be  rejected.  That  this  position  is  incoiitrovertible, 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  writers  upon  the  Subject.  This 
admission  is  found  in  die  reports  which  have  been  made  to  the 
British  Parliament ;  in  the  evidence  upon  which  those  reports 
Kave  been  founded ;  and  in  the  essays  of  those  wlib  have  opposed 
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die  faper  sfstem  in  that  cduntiy,  ^nce  the  year  1797.  The 
abjection  to  ine  paper  system^  as  it  existed  in  England^  was  tlu 
absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  issue  q/ paper,  aiid  the  supposed 
impossibility  of  imposing  any  efficient  restraint.  In  fact,  nm 
attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  such  restraint  in  tliat  country, 
unconnected  with  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  the  precious 
metals*  So  far  as  this  restraint  is  limited  to  the  convertibility  of . 
bank  notes  into  bullion,  at  any  given,  rate  $  it  is  rather  an  attempt 
to  regulate  foreign  exdiange  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
bank,  than  to  confine  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the  sound  demand 
for  currency.  The  restraint  imposed  seems  to  rest  upon  the  idea, 
that  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  must  be  tl^  result  of. 
a  redundant  currency*  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this 
^rpothesis.  Considering  the  vitiated  state  of  the  currency  of 
England  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
this  idea  should  there  be  entertained.  During  that  period,  the 
unfavorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange  which  generally  prevailed, 
was,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly  attributable  to  the  deprecia-. 
tion  of  their  currency.  But  in  this  interval  a  favorable  rate  of 
foreign  exchange  more  than  once  occurred.  To  what  could  this 
favorable  exchange  be  attributed  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  depreciation 
of  their  currency.  But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  attribute  every 
unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  as  to  ascribe  to  that  currency  the  credit  of  any  favorable, 
state  01  such  exchange.  The  truth  is  that  fluctuations  In  the 
exchange  between  two  countries  having  a  metallic  currency,  con- 
tinually occur,  and  depend  upon  principles  wholly  unconnected, 
with  the  idea  of  a.depreciated  currency. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  establishment. 
of  a  paper  currency,  by  a  government  having  a  sovereign  right  to' 
establi^  it,  is  the  danger  of  the  instability  and  want  of  integrity. 
and  intelligence  of  the  government.  There  is,  certainly,  just! 
reasoa  to  apprehend  that  emergencies  may  arise  in  the  affairs  of 
every  nation,  in  which  their  stability  may  be  menaced  by  foreign, 
force  or  domestic  insurrection.  In  such  an -event,  a  panic  mi^t! 
ensue,  and  the  credit  of  the  currency  be  utterly  annihilated.  How. 
far  the  recent  examples  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  other  states, 
—-how  far  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  conduct  of. 
governments,  may  be  rdied  upon,  as  an  efficient  preventive  against 
evils  of  such  magnitude,  must  be.  determined  by  those  to  whonv: 
under  Divine  Providence,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations. 
are  conmxitted.  The  subject  involves  all  the  complicated  interests, 
of  society,  except  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  political,  and  religious, 
liberty^  It  ought  to  be  approached  with  .more  than  ordinary  cii^r 
eumspection.     In  states  the  best  qualified  to  attempt  the  ^€fa^oge> 
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it  is  environed  with  doubt  which  can-  only  be  dispelled  thj  the' 
l^ht   of  experiment.     In  the  United  States   these   doubts   are; 

Seatly  increased  by  the- complex  form  of  the  government.  In  the 
vision  of  power,  between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  the" 
line  of  separation  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  collisioi)8,: 
which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system.  •  Collisions'  haver 
already  arisen,  and,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be  reason* 
ably  expected  to  arise,  until  the  line  of  separation  by  which  '  their: 
relative  powers  and  duties  are  determined,  shall  be  distinctly? 
defined  by  practice,  or  by  explanatory  amendments  of  the  consti-* 
tution,  effected  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  that  instru-, 
ment.  Upon  no  question  will  collision  more  likely  aris^  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  resolution  under  which  this  report  is  sub^ 
mitted.  No  attempt  to  make  the  change  has  succeeded.'  The; 
measure  when  stripped  of  extraneous  difficulties,  must  ^be  admitted- 
to  be  of  doubtful  tendency.  Under  the  most  auspicious  citcum-'r 
stances  it  may  prove  abortive.  Under  circumstances  in  any  degree; 
adverse,  it  must  inevitably  fail.>  Any  obstacle  opposed  to  its  exe^ 
cution,  by  one  or  more  of  the  state  governments,  would  be  decisive- 
of  its  fate.  Their  simple  acquiescence  in  the  measure  would  not- 
be  sufficient  to  secure  to  it  that  issue,  to  which,  the  principles  upon- 
vichich  it  might,  be  established,  would  necessarily  lead.  Their 
active  cd-operation  would  be  indispensable.  The  banks  which 
derive  their  authority  from  the  state  governments,  are  generally- 
bound  by  their  charters  to  discharge  their  notes  in  specie  on. 
demand.  From  this  obligation  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  ftys^' 
tern  to  relieve  them.  The  obligation  to  discharge  their  notes  uiK)n 
demand,  in  the  national  currency,  should  be 'substituted  for  that  of 
paying  them  in  specie. 

If  these  obstacles  should  be  removed,  that  connected  with,  the* 
public  debt,  which  has  been  suggested 'in  a  previous  part  of  the^ 
report,  would  still  remain.  After  the  substitution  of  the  nationaL 
currency,  gold  and  silver  would  be  imported  only  in  the  quantity, 
required  for  manufactures,  and.  for  the  prosecution  of  those; 
branches;  of  trade  in  wfuch  they  are  primary  articles  of  conunerce.^ 
For  these  purposes,  the  importations  would  be  sufficient  They 
might  ev.en  be  sufficient,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  the  payment- 
of  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debt.  But,  after  the  year  1S24,; 
when  the  sum  of  10,000,000  dollars,  would  annually  be  expended; 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  it  is  probable  that^e- 
premium  which  would  be  paid  upon  it  would  be  considerable,: 
until  the  debt  was ,  extinguished..  A  comprotnise,  as  hasr  already^ 
been  suggested,  with  the  public  cr^ditors^  wou^  seem  to  be;a; 
measure  preliminary  to  any  attempt  to  eitjiblis])  a  paper  currency. 
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It  18  more  than  probable  that  the  attempt  would  not  only  be 
misoccessfuly  but  that  it  would  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit. 
It  ihayi  alsQ  be  proper  to  obsenre,  that  those  sections  of  the 
Union  where  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be  most  likdy  to  be 
acceptable!  would  probably  derive  from  it  the  least  benefit.  In 
the  West  and  in  the  South,  the  complaints  of  a  deficient  currency 
have  been  most  distinctly  heard.  In  the  latter,  these  complaints 
are  of  recent  date.  In  bloth  they  proceed  in  a  greater  degree  from 
die  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  great  mass  of  public  expenditure  is  made  to  the  East  of  this 
city.  The  revenue  accruing  from  imports,  though  principally  col* 
lected  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  is  P^id  by  the  great  mass  of 
consumers  throughout  the  United  States.  Inat  wluch  is  paid 
for  the  public  lands,  although  in  some  degree  drawn  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  is  principally  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  West, 
and  of  the  South.  The  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  accruing  from 
die  public  lands^  as  well  as  that  collected  in  the  southern  states, 
upon  imports,  has  been  transfened  to  the  middle  and  eastern  states 
to  be  expended.  The  necessity  of  making  this  transfer,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  great  mass  of  the  public  debt  is  held  in 
those  states,  or  by  foreigners,  whose  agents  reside  in  them :  and 
from  the  establishment  of  dock  yards  and  naval  stations  in  their 
principal  ports.  This  transfer  will  continue  to  be  necessary  until 
the  public  debt  shall  be  extinguished,  and  until  the  other  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  can,  consistently  with  the  public  interest, 
be  more  equally  distributed. 

If  a  national  currency  should  be  established,  the  demand  for  it 
in  the  southern  and  western  states,  for^the  purpose  of  transmission, 
would  be  incessant ;  whilst  its  return,  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  especially  in  die  latter,  would  be  stow  and  in  some  degree 
uncertain.  The  currency,  beiifg  every  where  receivable  by  the 
government,  would,  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  be  more  fre- 
miendy  demanded  in  that  section  than  specie,  for  the  same  reason, 
diat  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices 
command  there,  at  this  time  a  premium  in  specie.  As  the  transfers 
of  the  public  money  are  made  by  the  Bank  of  die  United  States, 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  demand  for  specie,  or  funds  that  can 
be  remitted,  consequent  upon  such  transfers,  has  been  directed' 
against  that  institution.  All  the  evils  which  the  community,  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country,  has  sufiered  from  the  sudden  decrease  oJE* 
the  currency,  as  well  as  from  its  depreciation,  have  been  ascribed  to 
tht  Bank  of  the  Umted  States,  wluch,  in  transferring  the  public 
funde^  has  been  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  die  government. 

It  is  then  believed  that  the  evils  which  are  felt  in  those  sections 
of  the  Union  where  the  distress  is  most  general  will  not  be  exten- 
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siyely  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency.  The  suf- 
ferii^s  which  have  been  produced  by  the  efibrts  that  have  been 
made  to  resume,  and  to  continue  specie  payments,  have  been 
great.  They  are  not  terminated,  and  must  continue  until  the  value 
of  property,  and  the  price  of  labor,  shall  assume  that  relation  to 
the  precious  metals  which  our  wealdi  and  industry,  compared  with 
those  of  other  states,  shall  enable  us  to  retain.  Until  this  shall  be 
effected^  an  abortive  attempt^  by  the  substitution  of  a  paper  cuT'^ 
remy,  to  arrest  the  evils  we  are  sufferings  mil  produce  the  most 
distressing  consequences.  The  sufferings  that  are  past  willy  in. 
such  an  event,  recur  with  additional  violence,  and  the  nation  will 
again  fiad  itself  in  the  situation  which  it  held  at  the  moment  when 
specie  payments  were  resumed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant,, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  ofReprescntaiives. 


VOL.XVIL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIIL 
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PROVIDENT  BANKS^ 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  my  professional  parsoits  led  me  to  travel 
many  times  between  I^ds  and  If ancfaester.  in  that  po- 
pulons  and  florishing  part  of  the  kingdom  I  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  neat  and  elegant,  sometimes  splen- 
did and  magnificent,  mansions  and  gardens;  and,  npon  in- 
quiring who  was  the  owner,  my  informant  frequently  added, 
Oiat  not  many  years  back  he  had  been  a  workman  for  daily 
wages  in  some  neighbouring  manufactory. 

And  in  walking  with  a  lady  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  a 
great  trading  town,  I  was  expressing  my  admiration{of  the 
elegance  of  the  houses,  where  the  hrge  plate-glass  in  the 
windows,  the  mahogany  doors,  and  every  other  circumstance, 
denoted  ihe  opulence  of  the  owners, — ^my  companion  observed, 
that  there  were  few  occupiers  of  those  handsome  houses  who 
had  not  begun  their  lives  as  clerks  in  a  counting-house. 

These  are  objects  that  cheer  and  animate  the  mind,  and  in- 
spire an  Englishman  with  a  genuine  love  of  his  country ;  more 
especially  ^  he  is  told,  that  such  scenes  are  not  to  be  found 
upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe  out  of  the 
King  of  England's  dominions. 

Happy  country,  where  such  instances  of  talents  and  in- 
dustry abound !  Happy  country,  where  liberty  unparalleled 
resides,  and  which  affords  perfect  security  to  the  unbounded 
acquirement  of  property! 

I  mention  these  instances,  to  show  what  industry  and 
care  can  accomplish;  and  the  richest  reader  of  this  humble 
page  will  not  scorn  the  slender  pittance  of  the  poor,  when  he 
teflects,  that  many  generations  cannot  be  passed  since  the 
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founder  of  his  fortune  stored  up  the  first  shilling  or  guinea, 
the  earnings  of  his  toil ;  and  if  he  could  discover  that  he  was 
an  honest  laborer  with  a  spade,  or  at  the  plough  or  the  loom, 
he  would  have  much  more  reason  to  be  proud,  than  if  he  had 
been  a  merciless  soldier,  who  had  followed  some  insatiable 
tyrant  through  scenes  of  blood,  devasts^tion,  and  horror. 

A  profound  writer  of  antiquity  has  justly  observed,  that  to 
be  well  bom  is  to  inherit  the  virtues  and  the  wealth  of  our 
forefathers/  And  no  virtues  ought  to  be  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  industry  and  frugality, — they  are  the  immediate 
preservatives  from  vice  and  licentiousness,  especially  from 
gaming,  drunkenness,  debauchj^ry,  and  extravagance, — they 
are  the  parents  of  many  other  virtues, — they  secure  indepen* 
dence,— they  teach  men  the  truth  of  tiiat  sound  and  incontro- 
vertible maxim,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  disho- 
.  nesty  the  worst, — they  put  it  into  their  power  to  exercise  the 
dearest  charities  of  their  nature,  and  to  practise  the  most 
perfect  of  all  precepts,  viz.  that  of  doing  to  other  men  what 
they  would  that  they  should  do  unto  themselves. 

If  these  are  the  sure  or  probable  consequences  of  the  en- 
couragement of  care  and  industry,  men  in  high  stations  can- 
not deserve  more  gratitude  from  their  country  than  by  giving 
facility  to  the  security  and  accumulation  of  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry, preserved  by  the  frugality  of  the  possessors. 

The  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies,  under  the  parliamentary 
regulations  introduced  by  the  Right  Honorable  George 
Rose,  have  done  infinite  good,  though  they  may  be  accompa- 
nied with  some  evils  and  inconveniences.  But  their  professed 
object  is  only  to  provide  against  disease  and  disaster,  and  to 
prevent,  by  their  mutual  contributions,  the  existing  members 
of  the  society  from  becoming  a  burden  to  the  parish. 

These  Provident  Institutions  have  a  higher  aim, — it  is  to 
enable, every  one,  who  can  save  something  out  of  his  earn- 
ings, or  income,  to  deposit  it  where  it  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served; and  vdiere  it  may  accumulate,  till  the  possessor  ob*- 
tains  such  a  degree  of  affluence,  that  he  may  give  his  chil- 
dren the  best  education,  by  the  effects  of  which,  aided  by 
their  pwn  honorable  conduct,  they  may  rise  to  a  higher^ 
eten  to  the  highest,  scale  in  society. 

That  plan  is  the  best  calculated  to  promote  these  great  ob* 
jects,  which  comprises  in  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
facility,  security,  profit,  and  rapidity  of  accumulation, 

A^IST.  £tr.  lib,  V.  c.  1, 
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There  are  few«  at  present^  who  have  facility  to  depoidt  their 
ihoney  where  they  can  gkin  security,  profit,  and  accumu- 
lation. It  would  cost  too  much  money  and  time  for  poor 
people  to  obtain  these  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Time  is  money,  or,  as  a  learned  scholar  '  wrote  over  his 
study  door,  Tempusmeum  estager  meus,  or,/*  My  time  is  my 
field,  or  estate ; "  and  it  is  frequently  the  only  valuable  field 
which  the  laborer  in  body  or  mind  possesses.  It  is  so  va- 
luable, that  every  cottager  ought  to  write  over  his  door, "  My 
time  is  my  farm;"  and  he  should  give  notice  to  those  who 
onnecessarily  break  into  it,  that  they  are  wilful  trespassers, 
and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  produce. 

Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken,  that  the  facility  of  plac- 
ing his  money  in  the  bank  may  be  such,  that  he  does  not  lose 
more  by  time  than  he  gains  by  money,  and  that  he  may  not 
be  furnished  with  an  idle  pretence  to  make  a  holiday. 

The  Oriental  proverb,  That  there  is  no  treasure  without  a 
snake ;  and  the  admonition.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  thiSves  break  through  and  steal;  sufficiently 
demonstrate  to  us  what  was  the  nature  of  banks  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times :  but  daily  experience  proves,  that 
there  is  not  less  danger  in  modem  banks,  than  in  those  so 
^  clearly  described. 

I  myself  was  lately  employed  as  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupt, where  a  country  bank  failed  for  650,000/.  How  many 
thousand  persons  were  ruined  and  rendered  miserable,  who 
might  now  have  been  happy,  independent,  and  prosperous, 
if  a  County  Provident  Bank,  such  as  I  have  recommended, 
had  been  established  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  North- 
umberland and  York ! 

But  the  Bank  of  England  itself  does  not  affdrd  that  security 
which  could  be  desired  to  persons  of  property  resident  in  a 
remote  county :  they  are  frequently  betrayed  by  the  bankers, 
brokers,  or  agents,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ :  they 
often  &id,  to  their  cost  and  sorrow,  that  their  money  has 
never  been  placed  in  the  funds  as  directed,  or  that  it  has  all 
been  sold  out  contrary  to  their  direction  and  expectation. 
The  instances  had  occurred  so  often,  that  they  produced  the 
statute  62  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  which  enacts,  that  if  any  banker, 
merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  agent,  shall  embezzle  any 
effects  or  security,  or  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  in  violation 
of  good  faith,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  sentenced  to  transportation,  fine,  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping, or  pillory,  at  the  discretion  of  flie  Court. 

'  Scaliger. 
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'  Bat  tbe  terror  of  these  punishments  has  not  been  snfficient 
to  suppress  entirely  the  infamous  practice. 

If  such  a  Provident  Bank  as  I  have  recommended  should 
be  established  in  a  county  at  a  considerable  distance  fi^om  the 
metropolis,  single  ladies,  probably,  could  not  dispose  of  their 
fortunes^  however  large,  to  greater  advantage,  than  by  plac- 
ing  them  in  the  Provident  Bank.  They  woidd  have  their  pro* 
perty  immediately  under  their  o;i¥n  eye,  and  always  at  their 
command,  and  they  would  be  secure  from  failure  and  fraud. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  profit. 

The  two  former  object^,  facility  and  security,  will  not  have 
sufficient  attractions,^  unless  there  exists,  also,  great  apparent 
profit,  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  public  funds. 
.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
dividends,  and  to  deduct  something  from  the  principal  for 
the  expences,  than  in  any  degree  to  touch  the  dividends, 
which  would  operate  as  an  odious  income  tax,  and  necessa- 
rily destroy  the  rapidity  of  the  accumulation. 

The  rapidity  of  the  accumulation  must  depend  upon  the 
largeness  of  the  dividends,  and  the  facility  of  immediately 
tuning  them  again  into  principal  stock.  At  the  Bank,  the 
dividends  produce  no  interest  or  dividends :  they  must  be 
drawn  out,  and  stock  to  their  amount  must  be  purchased. 
But  in  the  plan  suggested,  if  they  are  not  called  for,  they  are 
converted  into  principal  stock,  and  prqduce  fresh  dividends 
without  any  trouble,  act,  or  interference  of  the  proprietor, 
llie  existing  proprietors  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
claimed dividends. 

The  means  of  compound  accumulation  resulting  from  this 
'plan  do  not  legally  exist  in  any  other  application  of  money, 
which  I  am^  acquainted  with ;  so  that  the  poor  man,  whd  can 
save  something  considerable  beyond  his  expenditure  whilst  he 
has  sufficient,  and  is  grateful  for  his  daily  bread,  will  see  his 
loaves  swell,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  to  feed  the  multitude  of 
lus  present  and  friture  family. 

Four  years  ago  I  took  a  morning  ride  to  Hertford,  where  I 
was  desired  to  assist  in  forming  a  Saving  Bank.  The  subject 
was  quite  uidmown  to  me  at  tbEtt  time.  There  were  only  two 
then  established  in  England ;  one,  at  Bath,  under  the  super- 
,  intendence  of  Dr.  Heygarth ;  and  another,  at  Southampton, 
under  that  of  the  Right  Honorable  George  Rose. 

The  first  invested  the  money  deposited,  in  the  funds,  and 
gave  the  depositors  the  dividend^,  with  some  deductions  to 
defray  the  expences :  the  other,  four  per  cent,  certain.  We 
all  prefened  «e  Sath  plan.   I  afterwards  formed  a  plan  of 
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psying  the^i4dendfe(  hi  a  more  simple  manneir  Oaa  was  done 
at  Batb^  which  was  adopted  at  H^tford^  wSh  some  slight 
variatioiis. 

In  this  Bank,  and  in  that  of  Batti,  there  was  no  limit  to  tfe6= 
snm  deposited^  and  an  immense  sum,  from  laborers,  servants, 
tradesmen,  and  farmers,  was  immediately  received ;  and  in 
&e  Hertford  Bank,  dO^OOO/.  have  been  deposited,  ISypOOI. 
withdrawn,  and  there  are  now  38,000^  and  upwards. 

But,  by  ihe  statnte  fi7  G<eo.  Hi.  c.  130,  it  was  proposed,  that« 
if  the  money  was  placed- in  the  Baiikof  England,  Government 
would  aHow  Sd.  a  day  for  every  100/. 

As  the  stocks  rose,  Hiis  would  have  produced  a  much 
greater  interest  than  ihe  3  per  cents. ;  it  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  sums  deposited  should  be  limited.  At  pre- 
sent, no  one  is  allowed  to  put,  in  the  first  year,  into  such  a 
Bank,  more  than  100/.;  and  afterwards,  more  tiian  60k  a«- 
year.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  every  way  a  national  loss,  and 
is  one  of  the  instances  where  the  interference  of  the  legislature, 
by  offering  a  bounty,  has  done  great  harm,  both  to  tiie  frmds 
and  to  the  object  they  wished  to  promote. 

My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  ac- 
cident which  led  me  to  be  present  at  the  formation  of  (he 
Hertford  Provident  Bank,  the  third  in  the  kingdom,  I  gave 
my  assistance  to  the  establishment  of  two,  some  time  alter-' 
wards,  at  Cambridge. ' 

The  following  plan  of  the  Unlimited  Bank,  at  Cambridge^  ^ 
proposed  by  myself,  was  approved  by  Dr.  M ilner,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  by  most  of  the  best 
Calculators  there.  We  wished  to  have  there  an  Unlimited 
Bank,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bath,  Hertford,  &g. 
in  which  the  young  fellows  of  Colleges,  curates,  the  clergy, 
and  where  botifi  master  and  servant  might  place  their  savings. 
But  at  a  general  meeting  pf  the  university'  and  county,  &e 
iiniverisity  were  outvoted,  abd  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Pro- 
vident Bank  shotild  be  confined  to  receive  deposits  from  those, 
only  who  got  their  living  by  their  labor. 

This  induced  some  of  ihe  university  to  establish  another 
Unlimited  Bank  such  as  they  originally  had  wished  and 
proposed.  This,  at  the  first,  was  much  ridiculed;  but  a  fel- 
low of  King's  College  having  deposited  in  it  £350  at  once, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  university,  and  trades- 
men, and  servants  in  the  town,  considerable  sums,  it  has 
begun  to  florish  to  to  extent  that  will  be  sure  to  promote 
the  independence  of  the  members  of  the  university,  and  Hie 
prosperity  of  the  county  of  Cambridge^  as  long  as  either  of 
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them  shall  have  existence.  Any  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  may^  in  any  place^  ^till  establish  such  a  Bank, 
which  I  cannot  but  tfamk  is  far  preferable  to  those  which 
have  been  generally  adopted. 

The  accumulatfon  of  money  or  notes  by  individuals  can 
produce  no  general  benefit  to  the  country,  unless  it  produces, 
at  the  ssune  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  raiment,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  These  BaidLS  necessarily  excite 
St  spirit  of  industry  and  frugality*  By  industry,  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  augmented;  by  frugality,  a  greater  popu- 
lation may  be  supported.  From  the  general  idleness  and 
extravagance  which  now  exist,  must  result  poverty,  misery, 
and  criminality. 

Tke  Unlimited  Provident  Bank  for  the  University ,  County,  and 
Town  of  Cambridge. 

TRUSTEES:   ' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton-— Lord  Viscount  Pahnerstoa 
•—Right  Hon.  John  Villiers — ^The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Ely — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas^  Master  of  Coipus  Christi — 
J.  H.  Smyth,  Esq.  M.P. — Rev.  J.  H.  R^iouard,  Vice- 
Master  of  Trinity  College— Ed.  Christian^  Esq.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

MANAGEI^S: 


Bev.R.Tatham,  Public  Orator 
Rev.  J.  H.  Renouard 
Rev.  L.  P.  Baker 
Rev.  J.  Jephson 
Henry  Gunning,  Esq. 
Rev.  Robert  Ridsdale 
J.  Ii.  Hubbersty»  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  Markby 
Rev.  F.  Fallows 


Rev.  T.  D.  Atkinson 
Rev.  G.  King 
Rev.  G.  F.  Tavel 
Rev.  Dr.  Chatfield 

Rev. Gorham 

Rev*  Peploe  Wiard 
Rev.  J.  Graham 
Rev.  G.  Hewet 
Mr.  Tattersfaall 


Rev.'J.  Heckford, 
And  every  Depositor  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  or  more. 

Treofureri.— Messrs.  Stephensons,  Remingtons,  Smifty  and 

Co.,  Lomoard  Street,  London. 
jDqw*f^rrea5ttrcf».—- Rev.    J.   H.  Renouard,  Rev.    L.  P. 
Baker,  Rev.  P.  Fallows. 
Chief  Clerk  :^J.  Harraden,  St.  Mary's  Stieet 
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REGULATIONS. 

'  I.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  the  deposits  in  this  Provident 
Establishiikdnt^  because  it  is  intended  to  be  a  Bank^  in  which 
the  members  of  the  university^  benefit  societies^  executors, 
trustees,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
county  and  town  of  Cambridge,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
depositing  all  the  sums  they  can  save  beyond  their  necessary 
expenditure.  In  this  Bauk  the  money  thus  deposited  will  be 
preserved  with  the  most  perfect  security,  and  returned  to 
the  depositors  at  any  time  when  it  shall  be  requested,  and 
after  one  year  with  compound  accumulation,  and  where  the 
larger  the  deposit,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit,  both  to 
the  poorest  and  to  all  the  other  depositors,  for,  whatever  is 
deducted  proportionably  from  each  sum  deposited  will  be 
applied  to  discharge  the  necessary  and  incidental  expenses, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  tiie 
dividends,  or  will  be  applied  in  such  an  equitable  manner 
as  the  managers  shall  direct  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
i^e  Institution,  which  is  to  encourage  care  and  frugality  in 
every  rank  in  society.' 

II.  All  the  money  deposited  will  be  invested,  in  the  names 
of  four  of  the  trustees,  in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated 
annuities.* 

III.  No  sums  less  than  one  shilling  will  be  received ;  and 
no  deposits  will  be  entitled  to  a  dividend  till  they  shall  be 

'  Surely  in  a  country  town^  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  it 
must  be  much  more  convenient  for  a  clergyman,  farmer,  tradesman,  or  a 
single  lady,  to  place  lOOL  a-year,  or  any  other  sum,  in  a  bank  like  this, 
of  which  they  themselves  have  the  superintendence,  than  to  send  it.  up  to 
London,  where  they  must  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going,  or  sending, 
every  half-year,  to  turn  the  dividends  into  principal;  and  if  they  place 
confidence  m  others,  they  are  likely  to  incur  greater  risk  than  by  keeping  it 
at  home,  where  they  have  it  under  their  own  immediate  command  and 
guardianship. 

^  The  Bank  of  England  will  not  suffer  money  to  be  placed  in  the  Funds, 
in  the  names  of  more  than  four  trustees. 

The  money  is  deposited  in  the  Bank,  in  the  names  of  the  four  first 
trustees;  and  it  cannot  be  got  out  again,  unless  all  these  four  went  to  the 
Bank  together  to  transfer  the  stock;  or  they  mu^t  all  sign  a  letter  of 
Attorney  to  have  it  transferred. 

They  have  never  yet  been  called  upon  to  do  that  in  any  degree. 

If  one  were  to  die,  then  the  power  of  selling  out  survives  to  the  three; 
but  at  the  Bank  they  reauire  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  the  fourth. 

Of  men  of  such  rank  they  would  easily  be  satisfied^ 

The  money  afterwards  would  be'placed  there  in  the  names  of  the  thr^e 
survivors  and  the  next  trustee  in  succession. 

So,  with  four  men  of  such  rank,  all  danger  from  them  is  totally  removed. 
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^afficient  to  puiehase  one  pound  of  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent,  consolidated  annnities>  and  no  dividend  will  be  allowed 
upon  any  less  smn/  .         ^ 

.IV.  All  depositors  of  the  value  of  one  or  more  pounds  stock 
diall  be  proportionate  proprietors  of  the  stock  invested  under 
the  management  and  trust  of  the  Institution ;  and  a  regular  ac- 
count of  &e  stock  thus  invested  shall  be  kept  by  the  chief  clerk, 
in  a  book  entitied  "  The  Stock  Account-Book  of  the  Unlimited 
Provident  Bank  of  the  University,  County  and  Town  of 
Cambridge."  • 

V.  Each  depositor  shall  pay  for  one  pound  stock,  if  the 
current  price  be  not  an  exact  sum  in  silver,  the  nearest  sum 
in  silver  above  it ;  and  when  he  draws  back  one  pound,  or 
any  number  of  pounds,  of  stock,  he  shall  receive  for  each 
pound  stock  the  nearest  sum  in  silver  below  the  current 
price  at  the  time  when  he  receives  it.* 

VI.  Each  depositor  may  receive,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
or  the  20th  of  July,  in  every  year,  his  full  dividend  of  £1. 10s. 
on  every  hundred  pounds  stock,  or  Is.  6d.  upon  every  five 
pounds  stock,  and  upon  one,  two,  three,  or  four  pounds, 
three-pence  half-penny  upon  each  pound.     . 

VII.  If  the  dividends  are  not  called  for  within  the  next 
fifteen  days,  they  shall  be  carried  to  the  depositor's  account, 
in  the  same  manner  as  so  much  money  paid  in,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  February,  or  the  fifth  of  August. 

VIII.  No  depositor  shall  be  permitted  to  take  back  less  than 
one  pound  stock,  but  he  may  take  back  in  any  one  day  any  num- 
ber of  ppunds  of  stock  not  exceeding  twenty. » 

IX.  If  a  depositor  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  chief  clerk, 
that  he  wishes  to  receive  back  the  whole  that  is  due  to  him, 
or  any  part  above  twenty  pounds  stock,  he  shall  receive  at  the 

'  One  pound  of  stock,  when  one  hundred  stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  is  70/. 
is  exactly  14i. ;  at  67/.  10s.  it  is  ISs.  6d.;  78/.  10s.  14i.  6d.;  75/.,  it  is  15f.; 
&c. 

*  When  the  S  per  cent,  consols  are  between  67/.  10s.'  and  70/.,  the  price 
of  a  pound  stock  will  be  between  ISs.  6d,  and  14s.;  if  accurately  calculated, 
it  might  be  13s.  9d.  or  13s.  lOid.,  &c.  but  the  baok  neither  receives  nor 
pays  halfpence. — So,  for  a  pound  stock  they  receive  14s.,  and  pay  back 
ISs.  6</.  As  soon  as  they  get  above  70/.  and  less  than  7S/.  lOsJ,  the  clerk 
receives  14s.  6d.  and  pays  14s. 

'  It  seems  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  all  depositors,  that  they  should 
have  something  back  immediately,  whenever  they  shall  have  occasion  to 
call  for  it ;  and  this  never  can  be  a  bank  which  can  injure  the.  country 
bankers;  because  it  would  be  far  too  expensive  for  a  cash  account. 

If  any  one  put  in  80  pounds  stock,  and  drew  it  out  before  a  dividend  had 
been  received  upon  it,  he  would  put  in  14/.,  and  take  back  13/.  10s.,*-a  loss 
of  10s.  would  be  too  great  for  a  temporary  deposit. 
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e&d  of  twraty-one  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice  the  whole, 
m  file  smm  specified  in  such  notice.  ^ 

X.  It  being  intended  that  the. depositors  shall  contribute  to 
fhe  support  of  theinstitution,  the  money  gained  by  theieceipts 
and  re-payments  of  the  deposits  and  dividends  shall  be  carried 
to  a  surplus  fund,  and  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expenses ;  and  when  the  remainder  is  sufficiently 
hct^f  to  the  augmentation  of  the  dividends,  or  applied  in  any 
other  equitable  manner  that  the  managers  shall  direct. 

XI.  One  or  two  boards  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  office,  spe^ 
cifying  the  rates  at  which  the  chief  clerk  shall  receive  and 
pay;  and  he  shall  receive  and  pay  upon  these  till  they  are 
changed  by  an  order  from  the  managing  committee,  or  one  of 
the  deputy-treasurers.' 

XII.  All  sums  of  money  paid  in  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Institution  shall  be  received  by  the  treasurers,  deputy-treasu* 
f  ers,  or  the  chief  clerk. 

XlII.The  treasurers,  deputy-treasurers,  and  chief  clerk,  shal} 
make  their  returns  to  the  managing  committee  on  the  first 
Monday  of  eveiy  month;  asufficienfiy  lai^e  security  shall  be 
required  frojn  the  chief  clerk  to  cover  any  balance,  which 
may  be  in  his  hands ;  this  balance  shall  be  paid  every  week, 
as  the  managers  and  deputy-treasurers  shall  direct.^ 

XrV.  The  trustees,  mans^ers,  and  deputy-treasurers  of 
the  Institution,  shall  not  receive  any  emolument  therefrom: 
nor  Aall  any  trustee,  manager,  or  deputy-treasurer,  be  an- 
swerable or  accountable  for  the  loss  or  misapplication  of  any 
money  belonging  to  the  Institution,  unless  it  has  arisen  or 
been  occasioned  by  his  o¥m  wiUtil  neglect  or  default.  'Jhe 
chief  clerk  shall  be^  allowed  so  much  for  each  hundred  pounds 
stock. he  shall  receive  and  pay,  as  the  managing  committee, 
from  time  to  time  shall  think  reasonable.' 

XV.  No  share  or  deposit  placed  with  the  institution  shall 
be  transferable;  nor  shall  any  individual,  other  than  the  der 
positors,  or  persons  by  tbem  legally  authorised,  be  eniitle4 
io  i!ecdve  any  principal  or  dividend,'^ 

s  The  accounts  io  the  Newspapers  vill  be  Bufficieut  for  that  purpose. 
'    *  The  chief'  clerk  is  a  respostable  tradesman,  who  is  bouna,  with  two 
^respectable  sureties,  iu  S,00p/.,  to  the  ^ithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

'  The  chief  clerk  is  allowed  5f.  upon  every  huodred  pounds  stock  re? 
^Ted,  and  5*.  upon  every  hundred  pounds  stock  paid  back :— in  receiving 
•mail  sums^  it  would  be  too  little ;  in  large,  it  is  sufficiently  ample. 

^  That  effectually  checks  all  speculation  or  wagering  contracts.  The 
owner  of  the  deposit  must  take  it  out  himself,  and,  if  the  money  is  paid  to 
another,  he  may  plaee  it  there  again  in  his  own  name,  if  he  pleases. 

The  expense  is  too  great  for  Hock  jtdabiiig.  , 
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XVI*  The  account  may  be  kept  in  tbe  name  of  J.B,  tnu^ 
tee  for  2V.  M,  a  depositor;  and  that  account^  upon  the  delir 
Teringnp  of  th^  depositor's  book,  may  be  changed  into  the 
Mme  q(  N.  M.  a}one,  or  into  the  niame  of  another  trustee,  ae 
Ci  D,  for  N.  M.  the  depositor,  upon  the  payment  of  5<.  to  the 
phief  cleyk,' 

.  XVII*  Upon  the  death  of  a  depositor,  no  payment  of  hie 
deposits  or  <Uvidends  shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  his 
deaths  except  to  his  legal  pergonal  representative.  If  noleg^ 
representative  shall  make  any  claim  within  that  time,  &e 
managing  committee  may  bestow  tbem  upon  such  of  the 
nearest  relations  as  they  shall  think  the  best  entitled  to  them; 
but  if  such  deposits  and  dividends  due  upon  them  shall  not 
be  so  disposed  of  before  the  expiration  often  years  (to  bib^ 
reckoned  from  the  death  of  such  depositor),  his  deposits  and 
divid^ds  shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  be  added  to  me  surplus 
fond  for  the  general  benefit  ai  the  Institution.* 

XVIII.  'nie  Institution  shall  always  be  under  the  direction 
of  not  less  than  six  trustees,  and  twelve  managers.  iThe  first 
trustees  and  man£^ers  shall  choose  others,  as  ti^ey  shall  think 
necessary,  from  time  to  time.  But  every  depositor,  as  soon 
as  his  deposits,  either  in  his  own  name,  ot  as  a  trustee  ibr 
others^  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds  stock,  shall  be- 
come a  manager,  and  shall  continue  to  be  one,  as  long  as  he 
keepis  that  sum,  or  a  larger  deposit,  within  the  Baidk.' 

XIX.  The  Unliniited  Provident  Bank  will  receive  deposite, 
either  in  cash.  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  notes  issued  by  any 
Cambridge  banker,  and  will  pay  back  the  dividends  and  de» 
posits  in  silver,  and  noies  of  tJoLe  Cambridge  bankers  only«^ 

'  The  clerk  will  onW  receive  a  deposit  from  a  person  known  in  the 
ttniversity  or  county  of  Cambridge ;  but  he  may  be  a  trustee  for  a  person 
residing  any  where.  The  trustee  cannot  receive  the  money  without  tibe 
fvbdfiotion  of  the  private  book.     « 

•  *  This  seems  to  be  Kasooable ;— «nd  in  process  of  time,  there  wttt 
pfobably  be  something  gained  by  unclaimed  dividends. 

^  Wherever  there  is  money,  there  will  be  danger  from  fraud  or  negligence; 
and  every  one,  who  has  bne  hundred  stock  deposited,  say  70  or  more,  has 
both  an  interest  and  a  power  to  protect  himself  and  others  from  tuc¥ 
danger,  existing  to  any  serious  degree. 

'  It  is,  I  believe,  regulated,  that  the  clerk  shall  never  keep  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  in  his  hands ;  and  when  he  has  more,  he  shall  transmit 
<«e  hundred  pounds  to  the  treasurers  in  London,  through  each  of  the  Cam- 
bridee  bankers  in  succession. 

^  Such  a  bank  as  this  cannot  send  up  to  London  cash  or  notes,  like 
toubtry  bankers.  If  they  pay  back  the  banker's  notes,  the  receiver,  If  he 
j^esses,  may  have  them  immediately  turned  into  Bank  of  England  notes; 
mod  if  a  loss  ensues  by  keeping  them,  it  is  his  own  fault. 
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XX.  A  general  meeting  of  Hie  trastees,  managers  and  be- 
nefactors sli^  be  holden  on  the  Monday  next  ensuing  each 
Quarter-day,  at  the  office ;  npon  which  occasion  the  General 
Cash  Account-Book,  the  Stock  Account-Book,  and  the 
MiNUTE-BooK  of  the  proceedingsof  the  committee,  shall  be  laid 
before  them;  and  the  committee  shall  make  their  report  on 
the  existing  state  of  the  Institution.  At  this  meeting  the  de- 
puty-treasurers, or  one  of  them,  shall  be  required  to  attend. 

XXI.  The  whole  body  of  trustees  and  managers,  of  whom 
two  trustees  and  seven  directors  shall  form  a  quorum,  are 
empowered  to  make  such  future  regulations  as  they  may  think 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business,  or  forwarding  the  bene- 
volent designs  of  the  Institution ;  provided  always,  that  such 
regulations  shall  m  no  r^pect  militate  against  the  intention 
and  spirit  of  the  ortgtiza/ regulations. 

XXII.  AH  persons,  who  become  depositors  in  the  Uii- 
limited  Provident  Bank,  will  be  required  to  sign  these  regula- 
tions with  their  names  or  attested  marks,  either  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  clerk,  or  before  jone  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
and  thereby  signify  their  resolution  to  abide  by  flxem.'' 

A  Scale,  by  which  Debentures  may  be  granted,  or  Receipts  given 
to  Provident  Banks,  tgnthout  any  probable  loss  to  the  Revenue. 

After  the  Hertford  Provident  Bank  was  formed,  the  third  in 
England,  Provident  Banks  were  established  with  great  rapidity 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Almost  all  of  them  adopted  the  Hert^ 
ford  and  Bath  plan  of  placing  the  money  in  the  Funds,  and  of 
receiving  and  repajring  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  flie 
Funds. 

The  clerk  was  directed  to  pay  back  100/.  of  each  banker's  notes  in  succes- 
sion. 

By  these  means,  no  preference  is  shown ;  and. in  no  event  could  the  loss 
to  the  Unlimited  Bank  be  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  at  a  time ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  surplus  fund  will  be  able  to  discharge  all  expetises 
and  accidental  loss. 

■  This  Bank  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  statutes  upon  the  subjects 
they  neither]  favour  it,  nor  restrain  it,  in  any  degree  whatever. 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  a  note  to  The  Charges  to  Grand  Juries,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  published  by  me,  p.  11,  where  I  have  said,  in  such  a  bank  the 
transfer  ojf  stock  might  be  made  by  letters  ofattornev,  free  from  stamps. 
I  was  led  into  the  error,  by  having  before  me  the  bill  in  which  it  was  so, 
but  it  was  altered  before  it  passed  into  a  statute,  57  Geo.  III.  c.  ISO,  which 
does  not  affect  an  Unlimited  Ban)c,  like  this,  in  any  way  whatever. 

*  In  a  bill,  now  pending  before  the  House,  they  are  to  have  receipts  gives 
them  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  instead 
of  debentures. 
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Bat  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose  proposed  fliat  the  C(o-: 
Yemment  should  allow  3^/.  a  day  for  every  VM*,  or  4/.  Us.  ^. 
yearly. 

This  was  immediately  adopted,  and  all  the  Banks  were 
changed  into  that  plan,  except,  perhaps,  the  Unlimited  Bank  at 
Cambridge.' 

It  is  presumed  that  that  is  the  only  Bank  of  the  kind  now  in 
the  kingdom. 

As  the  funds  rose,  4/.  Us.  3J.  became  much  mpre  than 
the  dividends  from  the  fluids,  and  a  heavy  burden  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  Sii^king  Fund,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  Provident  Bank,  viz. 
to  100/.  the  first  year,  and  to  50/.  in  the  second  year  and 
i^rwards. 

Thus  a  heavy  clog  was  thrown  upon  the  two  most  favoHte 
fimds  in  the  nation,  and  they  were  both  inevitably  depressed 
and  sunk  together.  The  one,  the  Sinking  Fund,  is  bur  heart's 
blood,  upon  which  the  life  and  existence  of  the  country  de« 
pends ;  and  the  other  furnishes  to  all  its  customers  the  strong-  ^ 
est  incitement  to  become  industrious,  frugal,  and  loyal,  or 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

In  the  disturbed  districts,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
have  lately  taken  out  their  money  from  the  Provident  Banks. 

At  present  the  Provident  Banks  throw  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  Siiddng  Fund ;  and  if  the  3  per  cents,  were  to  rise  to  75, 
then  there  Would  be  a  loss  of  Us.  3d.  upon  every  100/.,  and 
that  upon  several  millions  would  amount  to  a  most  serious 
sum,  taken  most  unnecessarily  from  that  which  ought  to  be 
nursed  with  the  greatest  parental  care.  *  And  this  is  given  to 
an  object  which  required  no  bounty,  butwhich,  without  it, 
was  resorted  to  with  avidity  and  enthusiastic  zeal. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  corrected  or  balanced 
by  a  very  sjmple  scale  : — 

*  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  all  who  wished  for  no  Provident  Bank,  or 
who  wished  for  one  next  to  none,  strongly  urged,  that  if  the  stocks  fell 

f  ready,  the  poor  would  be  very  discontented.   Many  of  the  friends  of  these 
anks  adopted  the  same  observatbn. 

I  certainly  alwavs  opposed  it.  by  representing  that  probably  the  sums  had 
been  deposited  when  the  funds  were  low ;  and  if  not,  and  they  should  fall 
from  80  to  60,  or  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3,  few  would  want  to  draw  out; 
and,  with  the  increase  of  the  dividends,  it  would  produce  no  sensible  effect 
whatever. 

If  then  they  were  placed  in  the  funds,  poor  and  rich  had,  all  alike,  an 
interest  in  supporting  the  rise  of  the  funds,  and  in  suppressing  disloyalty, 
insurrectioDi  and  every  thing  that  tended  to  lower  them. 
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UnieDlbe  3  perceate.  are  at  60,  Uiey  produce  five  per  ceat« ; 
at  66/.  35. 2d,  they  produce  4/.  15s. :  so  , 

£     s.    d.  £    «. 

60    0    0  produce  5  per  cent. 
63    3    2      .    .    4  15 
66  13    4      ..    4  10 
^0  11    8      ..    4    5 
75    0    6      .»    4    0 
80    0    0      ...  3  15 
J5,  whilst  the  stocks  were  between  these  respecfive  stages, 
the  debentures  bore  the  averaga  price^  the  reyenue  woidd 
probably  neither  gain  nor  lose.  The  gain  or  Joss^  if  any^  would 
betriflingi  and  would  be  just  Us  likely  to  be  on  the  rae  side 
asttieotiber. 

One  farthing  in  ^e  day  upon  the  interest  of  the  deben« 
tores  is  91^^.  or  7s«  7\d.  in  the  year,  which'  may  be  called 
i$n  6d.  a  year ;  ^  of  a  £BartfasnK  produces  2s.  6d.  a  year,  and  f 
of  a  farthing,  5$» 

8o^  when  ttie  3  per  cents,  are  between  60  and  63,  the  aTer* 
age  amount  of  tibe  dividends  for  100/.  wbidd  be  4U.  17#.  6d. 
which  is  equal  to  threepence  &rthiiig  a  day. 

From  63  to  66  aveia^  is  4/.  Vk.  ^«  eqitld  to  threepenco 
4Uid  one  thhid  <^  a  £KrthiBg  a  day . 

So  the  following  pimple  taMe  wiU  ^Afiw  what  evoy  Pro- 
vident Bai\^  ought  to  pay  fear  tlieir  4eb«Qttires  to  the  GovextK 
mmt,  whilst  the  funds  ate, 

£     $f-  i.  peace.  fMtlbiogt. 

From  60  to  63  average  interest  4  17    6  p^  day  3    1 
€3  to  66     .....    412    6      .    .      3    Oi 
66  to  70      ....•476      .    -      2    8| 

70  to  75 426      ,.      23 

75  to  80      .    .    .    .    •    3.17    6      .    .      2    2i 
If  the  debentures  were  ihtis  purchased,  it  would  x;reate  no 
confusion  whatsoever  m  the  Provident  Banks,  and  no  pro- 
bable loss  to  the  revenue. 

The  limits  might  belBken  off  from  die  Provident  Banks, 
for  more  than  was  deposited  ttiere,  tibe  higher  the  funds 
would  rise,  because  so  much  more  would  be  withdrawn  firom 
the  market. 

EDWARD  CHRISTIAN, 
Fieid  Courty  Graif*$  Ifm, 
June  10,  1820. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mn.  Malthuii,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  at  the  East  India 
Company's  College,  has  raised  lumself  very  high  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  Essay  on  PopuUaiany  which  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  For  diese  tw5  years  past  he  has  in- 
formed us,'  that  he  is  preparing  new  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nanttff  considered  mth  respect  to  their  practical  Applications,  This 
works  which  vras  impatiently  expected,  appeared  in  London^  a 
few  months  since.  M.  J*  B.  Say,  who  has  rendered  great  senrices 
to  this  science  in  our  Country,  and  whom  we  can  proudly  oppose  to 
die  most  celebrated  English  names,  has  not  waited  for  a  French 
Translation  of  it '  to  combat  those  opinions  which  are  in  opposi- 
.  tion  to  his. 

This  discussion^  betweea  two  men  who  have  pooled  themteWes 
able,  and  which  is  at  this  moment  mteresting  to  all  the  Trading 
Interest  in  the  world,  has  appeared  to  us  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  public,  not  only  under  existing  circumstances,  but  at  all 
times.       ^ 

It  will  further  serve  to  make  Mr.  Maltfaus's  work  known  to  those 
who  have  not  lead  it 

*The  Translation  of  Professor  Malthus*s  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
by  M.  F.  S.  Constancie,  (who  translated  Mr.  Ricardo's  work)  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  Auj^st,  published  by  J.  P. 
Aillaud,  Bookseller,  No.  91,  Quai  Voltair».  It  wiii  consist  of  two  octaro 
volumes,  of  about  400  pages  each. 
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LETTER  I, 

Sir, 

AiiL  tlip«^  who  cttltirate  the  new  and  beautiful  science  of  JPoli- 
deal  Economy  desire  to  read  the  work  with  ^hich  you  have  just  en* 
fiched  that  subjects  You^  are  not  one  of  those  authors  who  address 
ihe  public  without  having  somediing  to  inform  them ;  and  when 
to  the  celebrity  of  the  writer  is  joined  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jecti.  wheu  the  subject  is  of  no  less  importance  to  society]^  th^n  to 
inform  them  what  are  their  means  of  existence  and  enjoyment,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  reader's  curiosity  must  be  doubly  excited. 

r  shall  TK)t  undertak^y  Sir,  tojoin  my  auflrage  to  that  dFthe  puh- 
lic»  by  pointing  out  every  thing  that  is  ingenious,  and  a^  the  same 
tiaM^  just)  in  your  work }  Aia  would  be  too  great  a  task.  Nor 
Bhall  I  undertake  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you,  upon  ^nije 
^ints  to  which  you  seem  to  me  to  attach  an  importance  that  they 
scarcely  appear  to  merit.  I  shall  not  here  tire  either  the  public 
or  you  Dy  dull  controversies.  But,  I  say  it  with  sorrowi  that  there 
aie  some  fundamental  principles  disciovevable  in  your  dpctfine, 
wUch,  were  they  tobeadmitted  on  so  powerful  an  authority  as 
youra,  might  cause  to  retrograde  a  science,  the  progress  of  which 
you  are  so  good  as  to  assist  by  your  extensive  knowledge  and  talent. 

And,  in  the  fir«t  plaoe,  what  fixes  my  attention,  because  all  the 
iltterest  of  the  moment  is  attached  to  it,  is,  from  whence  com^s 
that  general  overstock  of  all  the  markets  of  the  universe,  to  which 
goodf.  afe  JKeesa^tiy  csmied  whkh  sdl  at  a  loss  ^— Whence  comes 
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it  that  in  die  interior  of  each  state^  with  t  want  of  action  in  unison 
widi  all  the  developments  of  industryi  whence  comes,  I  sayi  that 
ttniversa}  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  obtaining  lucrative  em- 
ploy ?  And  when  the  cause  of  this  chronic  malady  is  discovered, 
what  are  the  means  of  cure  ?  These  are  questions  upon  which  the 
happiness  and  tranquiliitjr  of  nations  depend.  Wherefore  I  can- 
not think  a  discussion  tending  to  elucidate  them  will  be  unworthy 
your  attention,  and  that  of  an  enlightened  public. 

All  those  who,  smce  Adam  Smith,  have  turned  their  attention  to 
Political  Economy,  agree  that  in  ifeility  we  do  not  buv  articles  of 
consumption  with  money,  the  drculating  medium  vrith  which  we 
pay  for  them.  We  must  in  the  first  instance  have  bought  this 
money  itself  by  tiie  sale  of  our  produce. 

To  a  proprietor  of  a  mine,  the  silver  money  is  a  produce  witii 
which  he  buys  what  he  has  occasion  for.  To  all  those  through 
whose  hands  this  silver  afterwards  passes,  it  is  only  the  price  of 
the  produce  which  they  themselves  have  raised  by  means  of  their 
property  in  land,  their  capitals,  or  their  industry.  In  selling 
them  they  m  the  first  place  exchange  them  for  money,  and  after- 
wards tney  exchange  the  money  for  articles  of  consumption. 
It  is  therefore  really  and  absolutely  with  their  produce  that  they 
*make  their  purchases :  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  tiiem  to  pur- 
chase any  articles  whatever,  to  a  greater  amount  than  those  they 
have  produced,  either  by  tixemselves  or  through  the  means  c^ 
iheir  capital  or  their  land. 

From  these  premises  I  have  drawn  a  conclusion  which  appears 
to  me  evident,  but  the  consequences  of  which  appear  to  have 
alarmed  you.  I  had  said — As  no  one  can  puichase  the  produce 
'oF  another  except  with  his  own  produce,  as  the  amount  for  which 
%iecanbuy  is  equal  to  that  which  we  can  produce,,  the  more 
we  can  produce  the  more  we  can  purchase. '  From  whence  fwt^ 
ceeds  tins  other  conclusion,  which  you  refuse  to  admit -*That  if 
certain  commodities  do  not  sell,  it  is  because  others  are  not  produced, 
and  that  it  is  the  raising  produce  alone  which  opens  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  produce. 

I  khdw  that  this  proposition  has  a  paradoxical  complexion,  which 
creates  a  prejudice  against  it.  I  know  that  one  has  much  greater 
reason  to  expect  to  be  supported  by  vulgar  prejudices,  when  one 
asserts  that  the  cause  of  too  much  produce  is  because  all  the  world 
is  empfoyed  in  raising  it. — ^That  instead  of  continually  producing, 
one  ought  to  multiply  barren  consumptions,  and  expend  the  old 
cap^l  instead  of  accumulatiiig  new.  Thift  doctrine  has,  indeed, 
probabSity  on  its  side  %  it  caiu  be  supported  by  arguments,  facts 
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may  be  interpreted  in  its  favor.  .But>  Sir,  when  Copernicus  and  Ga* 
lileo  taught»  for  the  first  time,  that  the  sun,  although  we .  seeit 
rise  every  nioming  in  the  east,  magnificently  pass  over  our 
h^ads  at  noon,  and  precipitate  itself  towards  the  west  in  the 
evening,  still  does  not  move  from  its  place,  they  had  also  univefr 
aal  prejudice  against  them,  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  Ought  they  on  that  account  to  relinquish 
those  demonstrajtions  which  were  produced  by  a  sound  judgment? 
I  should  do  you  an  injustice  to  doubt  your  answer. 

Besides,  when  I  assert  that  produce  opens  a  vent  for  produce  i 
that  themeansi^of  industry,  whatever  they  may  be,  left  to  them- 
selves, always  incline  themselves  to  those  articles  which  are  the 
most  necessary  to  nations,  and  that  these  necessary  articles  crteale 
at  the  same  time  fresh  populations,  and  fresh  enjoyments  for  those 
populations,  all  probability  is  not  against  me* 

Let  us  go  back  only  two  hundred  years,  and  suppose  that  a 
merchant  had  taken  a  rich  cargo  to  the  sites  on  which  the  present 
cities  of  New^-^rk  and  Philadelphia  stand— Would  he  have  spld 
it  i  Suppose  that,  without  falling  a  victim  to  the  nativeSy  he  had 
succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural  or  a  mani»> 
factural  establishment :  Would  he  have  sold  there  any  one  of  his 
articles  I  Most  certainly  not.  He  would  have  been  obliged  to 
consume  them  all  himself.  Why  do  we  see  it  90  different  in  our 
days?  Why,  as  soon  as  goods  arrive,  or  are  manufactured 4it 
Pmladelphia  or  New  York,  are  we  sure  to  sell  them  at  the  course  of 
exchange  7  It  appears  evident  to  me  that  it  is  because  the  f armepi, 
the  m^chants,  and  at  present  the  manufacturers,  even  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  produce,  and 
import  product,  by  the  means  of  which  they  acquire  thatwhich^is 
ofiered  to  them  by  others* 

What  is  true  as  regards  a  new  State,  it  will  be  said  is  not  m> 
of  an  old  one.  There  was  room  in  America  for  more  producers 
and  more  consumers  i  but  in  a  country  where  there  were  already 
more  producers  than  were  necessary,  consumers  only  were  wanted. 
Allow  me  to  answer,  chat  the  only  real  consumers  ate  those  who 
produce  on  their  part,  because  they  alone  can  buy  the  produce  of 
others,  and  that  barren  consumers  can  buy  nothing  except  by 
the  means  of  yalue  created  by  producers.  .       * 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  &igland  had  not  half  the  population  of  the  presentMay,  they 
had  then  discovered  that  there  weremo^e  laborers  than  work..  J 
desire  no  other  proof  of.  this  than  that  very  law  v^hich  was  the|i 
passed  in  favor  of  the  poor,  the  result  of  which  is  one  of  the  banes 
of  England.    Its  pruicipal  object  is  to  furnish  work  for  the  uiifor* 
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UMM  ^riio  tm  find  no  ^en^oy.  There  wu  no  employ  in  m 
cbnstry  winch  nnce  then  has  been  able  to  furnish  enough  for  ^ 
double  and  triple  number  of  laborers.  Whence  comes  it,  Sir^ 
whence  comes  it,  however  unfortunate  may  be  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Are  more  of  dirers  articles  sold  in  it,  than  in  the 
dtfys  of  Elizabeth  ?  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this,  if  not  that  more 
is  produced  ?  One  produces  one  thing,  which  he  exchanges  with 
his  neighbour  who  produces  another.  Having  more  than  enough 
for  use,  the  population  is  increased^  and  still  every  body  has  been 
better  supplied. 

it  IB  die  capability  of  production  which  makes  the  difierence 
between  a  country  and  a  desert.  And  the  more  a  country  produces^ 
the  more  it  is  advanced,  the  more  populous  it  is,  and  is  the  better 
provided. 

This  observation,  wluch  is  self-evident,  probablyisnot  denied 
by  you,  but  you  complain  of  the  conclusions  I  draw  from  it. 

I  have  asserted  that  if  there  is  an  overstock,  a  superabundance 
of  many  kinds  of  goods,  it  is  because  other  goods  are  not  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  exchanged  with  the  first.  That  if 
the  producers  of  them  could  produce  more,  or  others,  the  first 
would  find  the  vent  which  now  fails;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  only 
too  much  produce  of  certain  kinds  because  ihere  is  not  enough  cdT 
others,  and  you  pretend  that  there  may  be  a  superabundance  of 
aU  kinds  at  the  same  time,  citing  at  the  same  time  facts  in  your 
ftfvor.  M.  de  Sismondi  had  already  opposed  my  doctrine,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  quote  here  his  most  forcible  expressions,  in  <Nrder 
not  to  deprive  yOu,  Sir,  of  any  advantage  that  belongs  to  you,^  and. 
diat  my  answers  may  serve  for  both. 

<(  Europe/'  says  ihis  ingenious  author,  <'  is  arrived  at  a  point  0 
have,  in  all  its  parts,  an  industry  and  a  manufacture  superior  to  its 
wants/'  He  adds,  that  ^  the  incumbrance  which  results  from  ii; 
begins  to  be  felt  in  ^he  rest  of  the  world."  <<  Examine  the  reports 
^  commerce,  the  newspapers,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and 
every  Mrhere  will  be  seen  proofs  of  that  superabundance  of  pro- 
duction beyond  the  consumption,  of  that  manufacture,  propoiw 
donate,  not  to  the  demand,  but  to  the  capital  employed;  of  that 
ictivity  <rfmerchtfnt6  which  induces  them  to  go  in  crowds  to  every 
new  settlement,  and  which  exposes  them  by  turns  to  ruinouii 
losses  in  evefry  trade  in  which  diey  expected  profit.  We  have 
iEfen  merchandiseof  all  kinds,  but  particularly  that  of  England^ 
die  great  manufacturing  polrer,  abound  in  all  the  markets  of  Italy^ 
in  a  proportion  so  far  beycHid  the  demand,  as  to  compel  the  ta^ 
chants,  in  order  to  realise  part  of  theiir  funds,  to  sell  their  goods  at 
«  lods  off  a  <}uarter,  or  a  thkdi  inetettd  of  at  a  profit. 
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The  tide  of  commerce  turned  away  from  Italy*  found  kt  way 
into  <?ermany,  RuBsiai  and  the  Brazils,  and  ¥ery  soon  met  witbthf  ^ 
lame  obstacles  there. 

*<The  last  advices  inform  us  of  similar  losses  in  new  countries^ 
In  the  month  of  Auguatj  1818,  complaints  were  made  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  that  all  the  warehouses  were  filled  with  £uropfan 
goods,  which  were  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  in  Europe,  but 
without  finding  a  sale .  In  the  month  of  June,  at  Calcutta,  tlie 
complaints  of  commerce  were  of  the  same  nature.  A  strange  pher 
nomenon  at  first  appeared — ^England  sending  cotton  goods  to  India, 
and  consequently  succeeding  in  working  at  a  lower  price  than  dit 
half-naked  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  reducing  its  workmen 
to  a  still  more  miserable  state. 

<<  But  this  whimsical  turn  given  to  commerce  did  not  last  loo%^ 
At  present  British  productions  are  cheaper  in  India  than  in  £ng« 
land  itself.  In  the  month  of  May  they  were  oblieed  to  re-export 
from  New*HolIand,  European  goods  which  had  been  sent  thene 
in  too  great  abundance.  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Grenada,  and  Chilly 
are  already  returning  goods  in  the  same  way. 

«  Mr.  Fearon's  voyage  to  the  United  States,  completed  only  ^iii 
the  spring  of  IB  18,  presents  this  spectacle  in  a  still  more  striking 
point  of  view.  From  one  extremity  to  the  other,  of  this  vast  aii4 
prosperous  continent,  there  is  not  a  city,  nor  a  town,  in  which  tht 
quantity  of  goods  offered  for  sale  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  the 
means  of  the  buyers,  notwithstanding  the  merchants  endeavour  to 
induce  them,  by  very  long  credit,  and  every  kind  of  facility  to 
the  payments,  which  they  take  in  bills  or  in  provisions  cf  aU 
kinds. 

«No  fact  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  greater  number  of  plaqefbOf 
under  more  varied  shapes,  than  the  disproportion  of  the  means  of 
consumption  with  the  production — than  the  impossibility  whidi. 
producers  find  to  give  up  their  industry  because  it  is  declining,  and 
the  certainty  that  their  ranks  are  never  thinned  but  by  faUuni* 
How  is  it  that  philosophers  will  not  see  that  which  is  evident  ta 
every  vulgar  eye  ? 

"The  error  into  which  they  have  fallen  is  entirely  owing  to 
this  false  principk--*that  the  production  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
revenue.  Mr.  Ricardo,  according  to  M.  Say,  repeats  .and  affirma 
it.  <  M.  Say  has  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner/  says  h^^ 
<  that  there  is  no  capital,  however  large,  that  cannot  be  emplop^ 
because  the  demand  for  produce  is  only  l>ounded  by  production.' 
No  person  produces  but  with  the  intention  of  consuming  or  selling 
the  article  he  produces,  and  no  one  sells  but  with  the  intention 
of  buying  some  other  production,  which  may  be  -of  immediate 
use^  or  contribute  to  future  production. 
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^Theprodncor  becomes  tberefore  consumer  of  his  piodiice»  or 
kayeraMcoDsmnerof  the  produce  of  some  other  person.  <<Upoa 
this  principle/'  continues  M.  de  Sismondi,  <4t  becomes  absolutelj 
impossibk  to  comprehend  or  explain  the  best  demonstrated  fact  in 
all  the  history  of  conmierce,  viz.  the  choaking  up  the  markets.'*' 

I  shall  first  of  all  obserre,  to  those  persons  to  whom  the  betm 
about  whidi  M.  de  Sismondi  aflUcts  himself  with  some  reasotty 
appear  conckmre^  that  they  are  in  effect  conclusire  i  but  that  ooi^ 
clu»on  is  against  himself* 

There  are  too  many  English  goods  oflfered  in  Italy  and  dse- 
where,  because  there  are  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Italian  goods 
suited  to  England.  A  country  buys  only  what  it  can  pay  for ;  for 
if  it  did  not  pay,  others  would  soon  cease  to  sell  to  it.  Now  with 
what  do  the  Italians  pay  the  English?  With  oil,  silks,  and  rai- 
sins I  and  besides  these  articles  and  a  few  others,  if  they  want  mote 
English  productions,  with  what  would  they  pay  for  Uiem  i  With, 
money !  But  they  must  obtain  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  for 
the  English  productions.  Tou  see  clearly.  Sir,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  productions,  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  individual,  must  have 
recourse  to  its  own  productions. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  sell  at  a  loss  in  those  places  which 
diey  inundate  with  their  goods,  which  I  readily  believe.  They 
multiply  the  goods  offered,  which  depreciates  it ;  and  they  take 
specie  in  payment  as  much  as  they  can,  which  consequently  makes 
more  scarce  and  more  valuable. — Being  become  more  precious,  a 
less  quantity  is  given  in  each  exchange.  This  is  the  reason  they 
afe  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss.  But  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Italians  had  more  capital— that  they  employed  their  land  and  their 
Industrious  powers  better-^in  a  word,  that  they  produced  more } 
and  suppose,  at  the  same  rime,  that  the  English  laws,  instead  of 
having  been  framed  upon  the  absurd  idea  of  the  balance  of  com- 
merce,  had  admitted,  on  moderate  terms,  every  thing  that  the 
Italians  could  have  produced,  in  payment  for  English  producrions  ; 
can  you  imagine  that  English  goods  would  tmn  incumber  the 
Italian  ports,  or  doubt  that  a  still  greater  quantity  of  goods  would 
find  a  ready  sale  ? 

The  Brazils,  a  vast  country,  highlv  favored  hj  nature,  could 
consume  a  hundred  times  the  Englisn  goods  which  accumulate 
there,  and  don't  sell ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  that  Brazil  should 
produce  all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  ^  and  how  is  this  poor 
Brazil  to  succeed  in  this  ?  All  the  efforts  of  her  citizens  are  pa^ 
ralised  by  her  Administrarion.    If  any  branch  of  industry  appears 

*  Sismondi'f  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  SS7,  and  following 
pages. 
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likely  to  yield  a  profit,  the  executive  po^nrer  seiatet  and  ietftroya  ft. 
If  any  one  finds  a  precious  stone,  it  is  taken  away  from  hitk. 
Great  entouragement  to  seekfor  more  wherewith  to  buy  Euro- 
pean goods  I !      . 

The  English  Government  rejects,  on  its  part,  by  means  of  itst* 
'-•Cttstom  louses  and  Importation  Duties,  the  productions  which 
the  English  might  bring  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  their  goods, 
and  even  the  necbssart  provisionSf  of  whi(m  thmr  manufae^ 
turers  stand  so  much  in  need ;  and  this  because  it  is  necessary 
that  the  EnglisK  &rmers  should  sell  their  wheat  at  above  eighty 
shillings  per  quarter,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  enormous 
taaes.  AH  these  nations  complain  of  the  sufierings  to  which  they 
have  reduced  themselves  by  their  own  fault.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  invalids  who  are  out  of  temper  with  their  sufibrings,  but 
who  will  not  correct  themselves  o^  those  excesses  which  are  the 
primary  cause  of  them.  I  know  that  an  oak  is  not  so  easily  grubbed 
up  as  a  pernicious  weed,  I  know  that  old  barriers  are  not  taken' 
away,  however  rotten  they  may  be,  when  they  are  supported  by 
the  dirt  which  has  collected  around  thenu  I  know  that  certainr 
corrupt  and  corrupting  governments  stand  in  need  of  monopolies, 
and  custom-duties,  to  pay  for  the  vote  of  the  honorable  majorities 
who  pretend  to  be  the  representatives  of  nations.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently, unjust  to  desire  that  one  should  govern  with  a  view  to  the 
general  interest,  in  order  to  obtain  all  me  votes  without  paying 
for  them ;  but  at  the  same  time,  why  should  I  be  surprised  that 
deplorable  consequences  should  be  the  result  of  so  many  vicious 
systems  ? 

You  will  readily  admit  with  me.  Sir,  at  least  I  presimi^  so, 
the  mischief  which  nations  do  to  each  other  by  thdr  jealoMiesi 
their  sordid  interest,  or  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  their  organisers ;  but  you  maintain  that,  even  supposing 
they  have  had  more  liberal  institutions,  the  commodities  produced 
may  exceed  the  wants  of  consumers.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to 
defend  myself  on  this  ground. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  Mrar  which  nations  carry  on  s^inst  each 
other  with  their  **  douaniers/'  let  us  consider  each  people  in  their 
relations  with  themselves,  and  let  us  understand,  once  for  all, 
whether  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  consummg  what  we  are  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

«  M.  Say,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  whom  you  call  the 
principal  authors  of  the  new  doctrine  of  profit,  appear  to  me  to 
have  fallen  into  fundamental  errors  on  that  subject.  In  the  first 
place  they  have  looked  upon  merchandise  as  moueh  it  were  an 
algebraic  character  instead  of  being  an  article  of  consumption. 
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wliiob  mtiit  aecftwlf  ksve  xdereaee  to  tlie.  niualwr  of  ea»- 
8iiiiier%  and  to  the  naftiire  of  their  ivants."' 

I  don't  knov9  Sift  at  least  as  far  as  regards  myself  nponiHluit 
you  found  that  accusation.  I  have  considered  this  idea  in  all  hm 
shapes— that  the  value  of  things  (the  only  quality  which  makes 
them  riches)  is  founded  on  their  utility,  on  die  aptitude  ihey  pos* 
sess  to  satisfy  our  wants. 

<<The  need  we  have  of  thing!^  I  aaid,^  depends  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  the  climate  he  lives  in,  and 
en  the  manners  and  legislation  of  his  country.  He  has  wants 
of  the  body,  wants  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  soul;  wanu  Sot 
himself,  others  for  his  family,  others  still  as  a  member  4sf 
society.  The*  skin  of  a  bear,  and  a  rein- deer,  are  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  to  a  Laplander,  whilst  the  very  name  of  them,  ie 
unknown  to  the  Lazxaroni  of  Naples.  The  latter  for  his  part  can 
do  without  every  thing,  provided  he  can  obtain  macaroni.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  Europe  are  ccuisidered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  the  social  body,  whilst  the  indi- 
gent people  of  America,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tartars,  do  very  well 
without  them. 

^  Of  these  wants,  some  are  satisfied  by  the  use  we  make  of 
certain  things,  with  which  Nature  furnishes  us  gratuitously,  such  as 
the  air,  water,  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  We  may  caU  these  things 
naiurml  richest  because  Nature  alone  pays  the  cost  of  them.  As  she 
gives  them  indiscriminately  toal),  no  one  has  occasion  to  acquire 
&em  by  means  of  any  sacrifice  whatever ;  therefore^  they  have 
no  exchangeable  value. 

<<  Other  wants  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  use  we  make  of  cer« 
tain  things,  to  which  the  use  they  are  of  could  only  be  given  them 
tw  causing  them  to  undergo  a  modification,  hj  having  effected  a 
change  in  their  state,  and  by  having  for  that  purpose  surmounted 
some  difficulty  or  other.  Such  are  the  things  which  we  can  oxAj 
obtain  by  agricultural  process,  by  commerce ^  or  the  arts.  These 
are  the  only  property  that  has  an  exchangeable  value.  The  reason 
of  which  is  evident-— ithey  are,  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  produc- 
tion, the  result  of  an  exchange  in  which  the  producer  has  given 
hfs  productive  services  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this  produce. 
From  that  time  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  hun,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  another  exchange — ^by  giving  him  another  production  which 
he  may  estimate  atasjnuch  as  his  own. 

*  Maltbus'^BPriQciplesof  Political  Economy,  page  3&4,  (I  quote  from  the 
English  fidition,  not  havingyet  seen  a  translation.,) 

^  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  or  simple  explanation  of  the  manaer  in 
which  riches  are  obtained,  distributed  and  eonsumed,  4thediiioa.  Woliu 
page  5. 
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**  These  thkigs  may  be^caUed  social  ridkes,  because  no  exchange 

can  take  place  without  social  intercourse,  and  because  it  is  only  in 
society  that  the  tight  of  exclusively  possessing  what  has  been 
obtained  by  production,  or  exchange^  can  be  guaranteed." 

I  add  y  <<  Let  us  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  social  riches  are, 
as  riohes,  the  only  ones  whidi  can  become  the  object  of  a  scientific 
study ;  1st.  because  they  are  the  only  ones  which  are  appreciable^ 
or  at  least  whose  appreciation  is  not  arbitrary  i  2nd.  because  they 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  obtained,  distributed,  and  destroyed, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  which  we  ihay  make." 

Is  this  considering  productions  as  algebraic  characierSf  by  ab- 
stracting the  number  of  consumers,  and  the  nature  of  their  wants  i 
Does  not  this  doctrine  establish,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  wants 
iilone  compel  us  to  make  sacrifices  by  means  whereof  we  obtain 
productions  ? 

These  sacrifices  are  the  price  we  pay  to  objtain  them.  Tou  call 
.  these  sacrifices,  according  to  Smith,  by  the  name  of  labor,  whicb 
is  -an  insufficient  expression,  for  they  include  the  concurrence  of 
4and  and  capital. 

I  call  them  productive  setvice.  They  have  every  where  a  price 
current ;  as  soon  as  this  price  exceeds  the  value  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced, a  disadvantageous  exchange  is  the  result,  in  which  a  greater 
value  has  been  consumed  than  has  been  produced. 

As  soon  as  a  produce  has  been  created,  which  is  equivalent  to 
services,  the  services  are  paid  by  the  produce,  the  value  of  whicj^, 
by  being  distributed  amongst  the  producers,  forms  their  revenue* 
You  see  therefore  that  this  revenue  only  exists  in  proportion  to  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  produce,  and  that  it  can  only  have  that 
value  in  conseiquence  of  the  demand  for  it,  in  the  present  state 
of  society.  I  do  not  therefore  separate  this  waa^,  nor -do  I  give  it  aft 
arbitrary  valuation.  I  take  it  for  what  it  is-— for  what  the  consu*- 
mers  will  have  it  to  be.  I  could  quote,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  whole 
of  my  book  iii.  which  details  the  difierent  modes  of  consuming, 
their  causes  and  effects ;  but  I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  time  an4 
attention.    Let  us  proceed. 

You  say  «  It  is  by  no  means  true ;  in  fact,  that  commodities  are 
always  bartered  tor  commodities.  The  greatest  part  of  commodities 
are  aireclly  exchanged  for  labor,  productive  or  unproductive,  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  mass  of  commodities  altogether,  compared  to 
the  labor  for  which  they  are  to  be  exchanged,  may  depreciate  im 
value,  on  account  of  its  superabundance,  the  same  as  a  sii^glf 
article,  in  particular,  may  by  its  superabundance  fall  in  value  ia 
Ts^ect  (to  UJbor  or  money/'  * 

AHow  me  to  observeyin  tbe^rst  place^  that  I  did  mf,  sa^y  ^1^ 

^  Malthus's  Principles,  &c.  page  358. 
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coBitnodtties  ate  always  bartered  for  commoditieSy  but  ntfaer  tbat 
prQdiictionaare  only  bought  with  productions. 

In  the  second  place,  that  those  who  admit  this^xpresnon,  oott^ 
modityf  might  reply  to  you,  that  whm  commodities  are  gi^en  in 
payment  of  labor,  these  commodities  are  in  effect  exchanged  for  odier 
commodities,  that  is  to  say  for  those  which  are  produced  by  the 
labor  that  is  paid  for.  But  tbds  answer  is  not  sufficient  for  those 
who  take  a  more  extended  and  complete  view  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  production  of  our  riches.  Allow^  me  to  lay  before  you  a 
Striking  figure ;  the  public,  by  whom  we  are  judged,  will  I  hope 
find  great  facilities  in  it,  in  weighing  the  merit  of  your  objections 
and  my  answers. 

',  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  operation  of  industry,  capital^ 
and  land,  in  the  work  of  production,  I  personify  them  $  and  I 
find  that  each  one  of  these  persons  sells  his  services,  (which  I 
call  productive  services^)  to  an  enterpriser  who  is  a  merchant,  a 
manufacturer^  or  rather  a  farmer.  This  enterpriser  having  bought 
the  services  of  a  parcel  of  land>  by  paying  a  rent  to  the  proprietor, 
the  services  of  a  capital  by  paying  interest  to  a  capitalist,  and  the 
industrious  services  of  laborers,  clerks,  or  agents  of  any  kind, 
by  paying  them  a  salary,  consumes  and  annihilates  all  these  pro- 
ductive services ;  and  from  this  consumption,  a  produce  of  a  ceiw 
tain  value  emanates. 

The  value  of  the  produce,  provided  it  be  equal  to  the  eosts  of 
production,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  price  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  advance  for  all  the  productive  services,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
profits  of  all  ibose  who  have  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  this  production. 

The  profit'of  the  enterpriser,  on  whose  account  the  operation  has 
been  made,  by  deducting  the  interest  of  the  capital  that  has  been 
employed,  represents  the  salary  for  his  time  and  talent,  diat  is  to 
say,  his  own  services  productive  to  himself. 

If  his  capacity  was  great,  and  his  calculations  well  made, 
his  profit  is  considerable.  If  instead  of  talent,  he  has  shown  igno- 
lance  in  his  business,  he  will  have  gained  nothing  i  he  wiH 
have  lost.  It  is  the  enterpriser  who  takes  all  the  risk )  but  it  is 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  benefits  by  every  favorable  restdi. 

All  the  productions  which  daily  come  before  us,  and  all  those 
which  our  imaginations  csm  conceive,  have  been  formed  by  opera- 
tions, every  one  of  which  forms  part  of  those  I  have  just  explained, 
but  combined  in  an  infinity  of  difierent  wavs.  What  some  enter- 
prisers do  to  obtain  certain  productions,  otners  do  to  obtain  other 
productions.  Now  it  is  these  various  productions,  which  being 
exchanged  against  eack  other,  open  a  reciprocal  vent  each  to  the 
other.    The  greater  or  less  want  there  is  of  one  of  these  pro- 
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dttcdoiiBf  compared  ividi  odiers,  detennines  an  exchange  at  a 
gxieater  or  less  price  ;  that  is,  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  any 
other  production.  Money  is  nothing  more  in  this  matter  than  a 
passing  agent,  which,  the  exchange  once  complete,  has  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  bwt  is  employed  in  other  exchanges. 

,Itis  with  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  interest,  and  the  salaries, 
which  form  the  profits  resulting  from  this  production,  that  th» 
producers  purchase  the  articles  of  their  consumption.  Producers 
axe  at  the  same  time  consumers  $  and  the  nature  of  their  wants, 
having  an  influence,  in  different  degrees,  on  the  demand  for  di£Fe^ 
rent  productions,  always  favors,  when  liberty  exists,  the  production 
of  that  which  is  most  necessary,  because,  being,  the  most  in  de-* 
mand,  it  immediately  becomes  the  article  which  yields  the  greatetc 
profit  to  enterprisers. 

I  have  said,  that  for  the  purpose  oLbetter  showing  how  indttstry, 
Capital,  and  land,  act  in  productive  operations,  I  would  p^sonily 
Aem,  and  mark  die  services  they  render.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
fiction :  they  are  facts.  Industry  is  represented  by  the  industrious 
of  all  classes,  capital  by  the  capitalisiSf  and  land  by  ^e proprietors^ 
It  is  these  three  classes  of  persons  vriio  sell  the  productive  action 
of  dieir  conmiodity,  and  who  affix  the  price  to  it 

My  mode  of  expressing  myself  may  be  censured ;  but  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  a  better,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
things  take  place  as  I  have  asserted.  I  have  described  the  facts. 
The  mode  of  description  may  be  censured  ;  but  dpn't  let  any  one 
flatter  himself  that  he  can  controvert  the  facts  ^  there  they  ace»  and 
will  defend  themselves. 

.  Let  US' now  resume  your  accusation — You  say.  Sir,  that  many 
commodities  are  bought  with  labor  \  and  I  go  further  than,  you  do^ 
I  say  that  they  must  all  be  so  bought ;  extending  this  expression, 
taboTf  to  the  service  rendered  by  capital  and  land,  *  I  say  thtt^tbev 
cannot  be  bought  in  any  other  way ;  that  it  is  invariably  by  sum 
services  that  use  and  value  are  given  to  things ;  and  that  ultimate* 
Iv  two  tilings  present  themselves  to  us,  fm^i£  consuming  ourselves 
tne  utility  and  consequently  the  value  we  have  produced^  tiie 
other  to  employ  it  in  purcha»ng  the  utility  and  value  product  bf 
others ;  that  in  both  cases  we  purchase  commodities  with  produo* 
tive  servicesi  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  productive  service  we 
employ,  the  more  we  can  buy. 

Ton  pretend  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immaterial  pro- 

^  What  oftentimes  makes  English  authors  obscure  is,  that  they  confound 
\fy  the  example  of  Smith,  under  the  name  of  Utbor^  the  services  rendered  by 
men,  by  capital,  and  by  land. 
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Aice.  Ah !  Sifi  origihally  there  was  no  other*  A  field  itself 
furnished  nothing  toward  the  production  but  its  service,  wMch 
is  an  immaterial  produce.  It  senres  as  a  cruciblein  which  mine- 
rals are  put,  and  from  whence  come  out  metal  and  dross.  Is  there 
any  part  of  the  crucible  in  these  productions?  No;  the  crw^e 
serves  for  a  new  productive  operation.  Is  there  any  part  of  the 
fidd  in  the  hardest  which  it  produces  ?  I  answer  the  same :  No  \  lor 
if  a  fund  of  land  exhausted  itself,  it  would  finish  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  by  being  entirely  annihSated.  A  futkt  of 
land  only  returns  what  is  put  into  it;  but  this  is  af^  an  elaborauJon 
which  I  call  the  productive  service  of  the  field.  I  may  be  crkieis* 
ed  about  the  word,  but  I  fear  not  any  criticism  on  the  subject, 
because  the  thing  is,  and  will  be,  and  wherever  political  economy 
is  studied  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  whatever  namie  may 
be  thought  proper  to  be  given^o  it.  The  service  which  a  capital 
renders,  in  whatever  enterprise  it  is  employed,  whether  commereial, 
agricultural,  or  manufactural,  h  the  same-^— tfn  immaterkd  produce* 
He  who  expends  a  capital  unproducthrely  destroys  the  capital 
itself;  he  who  expends  it  prcxluctively  expends  the  material 
capital,  and  the  service  of  this  capital  besides,  which  is  an  tmmn- 
ierial  produce.  When  a  dyer  puts  one  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
indigo  into  his  cauldron  he  consumes  a  thousand  francs'  Worth  of 
itidigo,  immaterial  produce,  and  he  consumes,  besides,  the  tnae  his 
capital  is  employed,  that  is  its  interiest.  Tht  dye  he  obtains 
returns  him  the  value  of  the  material  eaj^al  which  he  has  employ* 
ed,  and  the  value  #f  the  immaterial  servite  of  this  samecapi^ 
tal  besides. 

The  service  of  the  workman  is  also  an  knmaterial  prddtce. 
The  woilcman  leaves  his  manufactory,  in  the  evening,  just  a»  he 
went  into  it  in  the  morning.  He  has  left  nodiing  material  in  his 
'irorkshop,  Aerefore  it  is  an  immaterial  service  which  hehasf^ir^ 
hished  to  a  productive  operation.  This  service  is  the  daily  and 
annual  produce  of  a  fund  wbieh  i  call  his  ihdusHous  pe^oeri,  and 
which  constitutes  his  wealdi;  a  poor  metMkt  particular^  M 
'kmhrtAy  and  I  know  the  cause  ol  it. 

Allthe^  things  constitute  imnaterialproAtoe;  Caft  <^em  by  wl»t- 
ever  name  you  please,  they  wiS  be  no  other  than  immaterial  produce^ 
which  will  exchange  one  againtt  the  other,  or  for  material  produce, 
and  which  in  all  Uiese  exchanges  will  form  their  reguhited  price- 
current,  like  all  other  price-currentd  in  the  worlds  on  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  and  the  denund. 

All  these  services,  of  mdu8try>  capital^  and  land,  which  are  produc- 
tions independent  of  all  matter,  form  the  revenue  of  all  mankind. 

•  Page  49. 
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Whati  a&oiir  r^fenues  are  immstcml  I!  Te9>  Sir,  ril :  dtherwiie  it 
would  be  necessary  Azt  the  mass  of  mfttt^  of  ^ich  the  Giobe  is 
composed  dioald  be  augmented  every  year.  This  would  be 
SMcessary  in  order  that  erery  year  we  might  have  a  fresh  material 
revenue.  We  neither  cieate  nor  destroy  a  single  atom.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  changing  its  eombinatioAs,  and  every  thing  we 
employ  in  it  is  immaterial.  It  is  of  value  $  and  it  is  that  value, 
also  immaterial^  which  we  consume  daily  and  yearlv,  and  which 
kcepa  us.  aUve ;  for  consumption  is  a  change  of  rorm  given  to 
floattar^  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  derangement  of  form,  as  production 
ia.  the  acrangement  of  it.  If  vou  find  any  thing  paradoxical  in  aH 
dme  propositions^  look  at  tne  thnigs  diey  express,  and  I  have 
QQ  doubt  they  will  appear  very  simple  and  very  reasonable  to 
^exu  ..... 

Without  this  analysis  I  defy  you  to  explain  the  entire  facts  $  t6 
csplatn,  for  example,  how  the  saitM^  capital  is  consumed  tvnce, 
pttduetivdyhf  an  enterpriser^  Sflid  unfroehnetiveh/  by  his  workman, 
fiybelp  of  the  preceding  analysis  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  workman 
Siqiplies  his  labor,,  the  produce  of  his  capacity,  which  he  sells  to 
,  tikeenterpriser-^takea  home  his  sahrf,  which  forms  his  revenue, 
sad  consumes  it  unprodactively.  The  eiMrpriser,  (who  has 
bought  the  labor  of  the  workman)  o»  his  part,  by  devotin?  a  part 
of  ba  capital  t6^  it«  consumes^  it  producdvely,  die  same  as  me  dyer 
pcoducdvely  consumes  the  indigo  be  throws  into  his  cauldron. 
Tbieae  valuesi,baving  been  reproducti?^y  destroyed,  reappear  in  the 
{HToduce  which  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enterpriser.  *  It  is 
not  the  enterpriser's  capital  which  forms  the  workmaa's  revenue, 
aa  M.  Siamondi  pretends.  It  ia  in  the  workshops,  and  not  in  the 
iMorkmaa*8  dwetttna,  that  the  enterpriser's  capital  is  consumed. 
The  value  consunied  at  the  workmaif  s  h6use  has  another  source, 
it  is  the  produce  of  his  industrious  powers.  The  enterpriser 
devotes  a  part  of  his  capital  to  thepurchase  of  this  labor. 

Having  bought  it,  he  consumes^it  \  and  the  workman  on  his 
part,  consumes  the  value  he  has  obtained  in  exchange  for  his  labor. 
Wherever  there  is  an  exchange,  there  are  two  values  created  and 
bartered;  and  wherever  two  values  are  created^  there  can  be  and 
thareis  in  fact  two  consumptions*^ 

>  A  duniestic  produces  p^sonal  services^  which,  as  soon  as  produced,  are 
oBproductively  consumed  by  his  master.  The  service  of  a  public  function- 
ary h  also  entirely  consumed  by  the  public,  as  it  is  produced.  This  is  the 
reaMU  why  these  different  services  do  not  produce  any  augmentation  of 
'^•^     The  censumer  eejoys  these  services  but  cannot  accumulate  them. 


TfaMispaiticularly  eacpluDedinmy  Treatise  en  Po&tkalEconomyy  4th  Ed.  vol. 
i.  page  1S4.  How  Mr.  Malthas  could  print  page  d5  after  this,  is  inconceivable : 
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1th  lb?  nme  vnthproduefioi  Motke  yielded  bj  the  capksd. 
The  oipatilist  who  lends  it  sells  the  senrice,  the  labor  of  his  com* 
nioditjt  and  the  daily  or :  yeariy  price,  which  an  enterpriser  pm 
hioi  for  it»  b  called  interest,  llie  two  terms  of  exchange  are,  the 
one  service  of  capital,  the  other  interest. 

The  enterpriser,  at  the  same  time  that  he  productiTely  oon- 
<sumes  thecapital,  also  productively  consumes  the  service  of  the 
capitaL  The  lender,  on  his  part,  who  has  sold  the  service  of  his 
capital,  unproductivdy  consumes  the  intefest  of  it,  which  is  a  mate- 
rial value,  given  in  exchange  for  the  immaterial  service  of  the 
capital.  Is  it  astonishing  that  there  is  a  double  consumpdon : 
that  of  the  enterpriser  to  make  his  produce,  and  that  of  the  capitalist 
to  satisfy  his  wants,  since  there  are  the  two  terms  dFone  excnange, 
two  values  proceeding  from  two  different  funds,  bartered,  and  both 
consumable  ? 

You  sayi  Sir,  that  the  distinction  between  produ^ve  and  unpro^ 
ductive  labor  is  the  comer  stone  of  Adam  ShmWs  wof k,l  and 
that  to  call,  as  I  have  done,  that  labor  produc^ve  which  is  not  fixed 
in  any  material  object,  is  to  overthrow  his  work  from  toptobot- 
tom.  No,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  comer  stone  of  Adam  Smith's  work, 
since,  that  stone  being  shaken,  the  ecUfice  is  imperfect  without 
b^ing  less  stable.  What  will  eternally  support  that  excellent 
yrork  is,'  that  it  proclaims  in  all  its  pages,  that  the  changeable  value 
pfthines  i3  the  foundation  of  all  wealth.  It  is  from  that  time 
that  political  economy  is  become  a  positive  science}  for  the  pri^ 
current  of  each  thing  is  a  determined  quandty,  die  elements  of 
which  may  be  analised,  the  causes  assigned,  the  bearings  studied, 
and  the  changes  fores^n.  By  taking  away  from  the  definidon  of 
wealth  this  essential  character,  allow  me  to  inform  you.  Sir,  we 
replunge  die  science  into  the  surge,  and  drive  it  back. 

in  which  he  says  that,'^  the  progress  which  Europe  has  made  since  the  feudsi 
times  cannot  be  explained,  if  personal  service  is  considered  as  productive 
as  the  labor  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers.  It  is  the  same  with  these 
services  as  with  the  labor  ofthe  gardener  who  has  cultivated  salads  or  straw* 
berries.  The  wealth  of  Europe  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  the  straw- 
berries, because  they,  like  personal  service,  are  allun|^roductively  consumed 
as  they  ripen,  although  not  so  quick  as  personal  service. 

I  mention  strawberries  here,  as  a  produce  of  very  short  duration,  but  it  is 
not  because  a  production  is  durable  that  it  gives  greater  facility  to  accumu- 
lation. It  is  because  it  is  so  consumed  as  to  produce  its  value  in  another 
article ;  for  durable  or  not,  every  production  is  devoted  to  consumption,  and 
is  no  further  useful  than  by  its  consumption  (this  utility  consists,  either  in 
satisfying  a  want,  or  in  producing  a  fresh  value).  When  we  begin  to  write 
upon  pohtical  economy,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  a  durable  production  accumulates  better  than  a  peR8ha1>le 
one.'  ' 
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Far  from  undermining  the  celebrated  iriqiiiries  into  Ae  Wealth 
of  Nations,  I  support  them  in  all  their  essential  parts ;  but  at  the 
same  tinie,  I  think  Adam  Smith  has  misconceived  real  exchange* 
ablevalue,  by  forgetting  that  which  is  attached  to  productive  ser- 
vice, which  leaves  no  trace  behind,  because  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed.  I  think  he  has  also  forgotten  real  services;,  which  even 
leave  traces  behind  them,  in,  material  productions :  such  as  service 
of  capital,  consumed,  independently  of  the  capital  itself.  I  think 
he  has  got  into  infinite  obscurity,  for  want  of  having  distinguish- 
ed the  consumption  of  the  industrious  services  of  an  enterpriser, 
from  the  services  of  his  capital — 'z  distinction  so  real,  however,  that 
there  is  scarcely  aiiy  commercial  house  that  does  not  keep  these 
accounts  under  distinct  heads. 

.  I  revere  Adam  Smith, — he  is  my  master.  At  the  commencement 
of  my  career  in  Political  Economy,  whilst  yet  tottering,  and  driven 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  on 
the  Qther  by  the  Doctors  of  Net  Proceeds,  I  stumbled  at  every  step, 
he  showed  me  the  right  road.  Leaning  upon  his  Wealth  ofNationSf 
^^  which  at.  the  same  time  discovers. to  us  the  wealth  of  his  genius,  I 
learned  to  go  alone:  Now  I  no  longer  belong  to  any  school,  and 
shall  not  share  the  ridicule  of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers  who 
translated  Newion^s  Elements,  with  notes.  They  felt  that  the  laws 
of  natural  philosophy  did  not  well  accord  with  those  of  Loyola  5 
they  also  took  care  to  inform  the  public  by  an  Advertisement,  that 
although  they  had  apparently  shown  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  in 
order  to  complete  the  developement  of  celestial  philosophy,  they 
were  not  less  under  subjection  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  who  did 
not  admit  this  motion.  I  am  only  under  the  subjection  of  the  de- 
crees of  eternal  Reason,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so.  Adam  Smith  has 
not  embraced  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  wealth,  but  he  has  done  so  much  that  we  ought 
to  feel  'grateful  to  him.  Thanks  to  him,  the  most  vague,  the 
most  obscure  of  sciences  will  soon  become  the  most  precise, 
and  that  which  of  all  others  will  leave  die  fewest  points  unex- 
plained. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves,  producers  (and  under  this  name  I 
comprise  as  well  the  possessors  of  capitals  and  lands,  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  industrious  powers,)  let  us  fancy  them  advancing  to 
meet  each  other  with  their  productive  services,  or  the  profit 
which  has  resulted  from  them  (an  immaterial  quality).  This 
profit  is  their  produce.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  on  an  immaterial 
object,  which  is  transmitted  with  the  immaterial  produce,  but 
which  in  itself  is  of  no  importance,  is  nothing,  in  politicjal  Economy : 
for  matter,  dispossessed  of  value,  is  not  wealth.  Sometimes  it  is 
transmitted,  is  sold  by  one,  and  bought  by  another,  without  being 

VOL.  XVIL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIV.         U 
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fixed  in  any  matter.  It  is  the  advice  of  the  Doctor  or  the  Lawyer, 
the  service  of  the  Soldier  or  the  public  Officer.  Everyone  exchan- 
ges the  utility  he  produces  against  that  virhich  is  produced  by  otlun^ 
Hud  in  every  one  of  these  exchanges,  which  are  carried  to  account 
in  a  book  of  competition,  as  the  utility  offered  by  I^aul  is  more  ot 
less  in  demand  than  that  offered  by  Jacquest  it  sells  dearer  or 
cheaper-->tbat  is  to  say,  that  it  obtains  in  exchange  more  or  less  of 
the  utility  offered  by  the  latter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  demand  and  supply  must  be  understood.' 

This,  Sir,  is  not  a  doctrine  advanced  by  way  of  after-thought  ; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  sundry  parts  of  my  Treatise  on  Political  Econo^ 
my :  ^  and  by  the  help  of  my  Epitome  its  coincidence  witt|  every 
other  principle  of  the  science,  and  with  all  the  facts  which  serve  for 
its  basis,  is  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  already  professed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  I  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  succeed 
in  convincing  you,  and  chat  it  may  appear  to  you  to  be  worthy 
of  being  introduced  into  the  chair,  which  you  fill  with  so  much 
eclat. 

After  these  necessary  explanations,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
finesse  if  I  rest  upon  those  laws  which  I  have  shovtm  to  be  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the  facts  which  issue  from  them. 

Commodities,  you  say,  are  only  exchanged  for  commodities :  they 
are  also  exchanged  for  labor.  If  this  labor  be  a  produce  that  some 
persons  sell,  that  others  buy,  and  that  the  latter  consume,  it  will 
cost  me  very  little  to  call  it  a  Commodity ^  and  it  will  cost  you  very 
little  more  to  assimilate  other  commodities  to  it,  for  they  ar^  also 
produce.  Then  comprising  both  under  the  generic  name  of  Ptoi^ 
•ducej  you  may  perhaps  admit  that  produce  is  bought  only  widi  pro^ 
duce. 


LKTTEH  THE    SECOND. 


Sir, 

I  think  I  have  proved  in  my  first  letter  that  Produce  can  only 
be  bought  with  produce.     I  still  see  no  cause  to  abandon  this 

'   What  the  English  call  Want  and  Supply. 
*  Fourth  fdition,Bk.  i.  ch.  15.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  1, 2, 3  and  5.  See  also  the  Epitome 
at  the  end  of  each  work,  particularly  the  words  J^roductive  Services,  tharga 
of  Froihaticm,  Revenues,  i^ra/U,  l^giue. 
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dbctrirfe,  that  it  is  production  which  opens  a  market  for  produt- 
lion«.  It  is  true  .that  I  have  taken  as  produce,  all  the  services 
:v^hich  proceed  from  our  personal  capacities,  from  our  capitals,  and 
otir  property  in  land,  which  has  put  me  under  the  necessity. 
of  sketching  afresh,  and  in  other  terms,  the  Doctrine  of  Production, 
whkh  Smith  evidently  has  neither  understood,  nor  en  tirely- de- 
scribed. * 

However,  Sir,  on  reading  again  the  3rd  section  of  your  chapter 
7^  '  1  feel  that  there  is  still  one  point  in  which  you  do  not  agree  with 
tAe.  You  will  perhaps  confess  that  produce  is  bought  only  with  other 
ptbduce,  but  you  persist  in  maintafining  that  lAen  can,  putting  all 
productions  together,  produce  a  quantity  more  than  equal  to  their 
'^anfs,  and  consequently — that'there  will  be  no  employ  for  a  part 
of  these  productions— -tnat  there  may  be  a  Superabundance  and  glut 
of  all  kinds  at  the  same  time.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  your 
objection  in  all  its  force^  I  will  transform  it  itito  a  figure,  and  will 
s^y,  M.  Malthus  readily  admits  that  one  hundred  sacks  of  wheat 
will  purchaise  a  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  in  a  partnership  which 
1m^  occasion  for  this  quantity  of  cloth  and  wheat  to  clothe  and 
feed  themselves,  but  that  if  the  same  company  should  produce  two 
Imndred  sacks  of  wheat  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  it  would 
be  in  vain  that  these  two  commodities  could  be  exchanged  the 
Otie  for  the  other  :  he  will  maintain  that  ai  part  of  them  would  find 
no  buyers.  I  must  therefore.  Sir,  prove  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
^er  be  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  consequent  depreciation 
t{  its  price,  a  quantity  produced  of  one  kind  is  always  sufficient  td 
e&able  the  producer  to  acquire  the  quantity  produced  of  another 
kind ;  and  after  having  proved  that  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
exists,  I  must  enquire  how  those  productions  which  superabound 
gfive  rise  to  wants  to  consume  them. 

The  farmer  who  produces  wheat,  after  having  bought  the  pro- 
ductive services  of  the  land,  of  the  capital  he  employs,  and  of 
Ma  servants,  and  having  added  his  own  labour  to  it,  has  con- 
MBHed  all  these  values  to  convert  them  into  sacks  of  wheat,  and 
each  sack,  including  his  own  labour,  that  is  to  say  his  profit,  we 
v^iM  suppose  returns  him  30  francs.  On  the  otherhand  the  manu- 
fsi^ttirer  who  produces  flaxen,  woollen,  or  cotton  cloth,  no  matter 
which, — the  manufacturer  in  fact  after  having  in  the  same  manner 
consumed  the  services  of  his  capital,  his  own  services,  and  those  of 
his  met),  has  manufactured  pieces  of  cloth,  each  of  which  also  re- 
ttirr^  him  30  francs.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  come  at  once  to 
the  main  point  of  the  question,  I  will  confess  to  you  that  my  cloth- 
metdntit  represents  in  my  mind  the  producers  of  all  manufactur- 

'  MaUhus'^Principlesof  Political  Economy,  page  35 1. 
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ed  produce,  and  my  wheaUmerchant  the  producers  of  all  the 
provisions  of  life  and  raw  materials.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
whole  of  their  two  productions,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  whatever  may  be  the  consequent  depression  in  their 
price,  can  be  bought  by  their  producers,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
their  consumers,  and  how  the  want  continually  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  produced. 

We  will  first  examine  what  takes  place  in  the  hypothesis  of 
a  perfect  liberty,  which  allows  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  all 
productions,  and  afterwards  we  will  examine  into  the  obstacles 
which  the  nature  of  things  or  the  imperfections  of  society  oppose 
to  this  indefinite  liberty  of  production.  But  you  will  say  that 
the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite  production  is  more  favorable  to 
your  cause,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  an  unlimited 
than  of  a  circumscribed  production,. and  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  circumscribed  production,  sometimes  from  one  cause  sometimes 
another,  is  more  favorable  to  mine, .  which  establishes,  that  it  is 
these  very  restrictions  which,  by  preventing  certain  productions, 
injure  the  purchase  that  might  be  made  of  those  productions  which 
can  only  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  perfect  liberty,  the  producer  of  wheat  ar« 
rives  at  market  with  a  sack  which  yields  him,  including  his  profit^ 
'80  francs ;  and  the  producer-  of  cloth  with  a  piece  which ^  brings 
:him  the  same  price  \  and  consequently, with  two  productions  which 
exchange  equally  : '  that  which  sells  above  its  cost  of  production, 
will  induce  a  part  of  the  producers  of  the.  other  commodity  to 
turn  to  the  production  of  this  until  the.  productive  services  are 
eqiiaUy  paid  by  both.     This  is  an  effect  generally  admitted. 

It  is  right ,  to  observe  that  in  this  .hypothesis  the  producers 
of  the  piece  of  cloth  altogether  have  gained  sufficient  to  buy  in 
the  whole  piece  or  any  other  production  of  equal  value. — ^If  it 
amounts  for  example  to  30  francs,  including  every  thing  even  the 
manufacturer's  profit  at  the  rate  at  which  competition  has  fixed  it^ 
this  sum  is  found  distributed  amongst  the  producers  of  the  piece 
of  cloth,  but  in  unequal  parts^  according  to  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  services  rendered  to  produce  it.  If  the  piece  contains  ten  ells, 
'  he  who  has  gained  6  francs  can  buy  two  ells  of  it,  he  who  has 
gained  30  sous  can  only  buy  half  an  ell,  but  it  is  still  clear  that  all 
of  them  together  can  buy  the  whole  piece.  That,  if  instead  of 
'  buying  cloth  they  wish  to  buy  wheat,  they  can  also  buy  the  i whole 
quantity,  because  like  the  cloth  it  is  only  worth  30  francs,  the 

*  A  farmer  who  sells  a  sack  of  wheat  for  30  francs,  and  buys  a  piece  of 
calico  fur  30  francs,  dues  he  not  exchange  his  wheat  for  the  cloth  ?  and  the 
map.ufacturer  who  buys  a  sack  of  wheat  for  SO  francs,  the  price  ofhispiece 
of  cloth,  does  he  not  exchange  his  cloth  for  a  sack  of  wheat) 
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same  as  they  can  buy  indifferently  according  to  their  wants,  either 
a  portion  of  the  piece  of  cloth  or  an  equivalent  part  of  the  sack  of 
wheat. 

He  '  who  has  gained  by  either  of  these  productions  six  f^ncs, 
may  employ  three  francs  in  a  tench  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  and  three, 
francs  in  a  tenth  of  the  wheat,  still  it  is  true  that  all  the  produ-, 
cers  together  can  acquire  the  whole  of  the  productions. 

It  is  here.  Sir,  that  you  ground  your  objections. — If  productions 
increase,  you  say,  or  wants  diminish,  the  productions  will  fall  to  too 
low  a  price  to  pay  for  the  labour  necessary  to  their  production.  ' 
Before  I  reply  to  you.  Sir,  I  inform  you  that,  if  out  of  politeness  I 
make  use  of  your  word  labour ^  which,  according  to  the  explanation 
given '  in  my  preceding  letter,  is  incomplete,  I  shall  comprise 
under  that  term,  not  only  the  productive  service  of  a  workman  and 
his  master,  but  also  the  productive  services  rendered  by  the  capital 
and  the  land,  services  which  have  their  price,  as  well  as  personal 
labor,  and  so  real  a  price  that  the  capitalist  and  the  land-holder 
live  upon  it. 

This  point  being  understood^  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  pro- 
ductions by  diminishing  in  price  do  not  disenable  the  producers 
to^  purchase  the  labor  which  has  created  them,  or  any  odier  equi- 
valent labor.  In  our  hypothesis  the  producers  of  corn,  by  a  more 
skilful  process,  willproducea  double  quantity  of  com,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  cloth  a  double  quantity  of  cloth,  and  the  corn  as  well  as 
the  cloth  will  be  diminished  one  half,  in  price.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  The  producers  of  com  will  have  two  sacks  for  their  servi- 
ces, which  together  will  be  worth  what  a  single  sack  was  worth,  and 

^  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  having  perverted  the  estimable  Profes- 
sor's .meaning,  by  endeavouring  to  compress  it  and  render  it  clearer,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  annex  an  exact  translation  of  his  words  in  a 
note. 

"  If  commodities  were  only  to  be  compared  and  exchanged  one  with  ano- 
ther, it  would  then  be  true  that  if  they  increased  in  convenient  proportions, 
they  might,  whatever  was  their  increase,  preserve  the  same  relative  value. 
But  if  we  compare  them,  as  we  ought,  with  the  number  and  wants  of  consu- 
mers, a  great  increase  of  production  with  a  stationary  number  of  consumers, 
and  wants  reduced  by  parsimony,  would  of  necessity  occasion  a  great  fall-^ia 
the  value  of  the  productions  estimated  in  labor,  so  that  the  same  produc- 
tioh  which  costs  the  same  labor  as  heretofore  could  no  longer  purchase  the 
same  (Quantity  of  it.''  Page  855. 

**  It  IS  said  that  an  effective  demand  is  nothing  more  than  the  effective 
supply  which  is  produced  of  one  commodity  in  exchange  for  another. 
But  is  this  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  an  effective  demand? 

'' Although  each  of  the  commodities  may  have,  cost  in  producing  it,  the 
same  portion  of  labor  and  capital,  and  that  the  one  is  equivalent  to  the  other, 
'  still  they  may  both  be  so  abundant  as  not  to  be  capable  of  purchasing  more 
labor  than  they  cost,  or  at  least  but  very  little  more  than  they  cost,  in  this 
case  would  the  demand  be  effective?  Certainly  not."  ibid. 
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thie  producers  of  cloth  will  have  two  pieces,  Mrhicb  tog«tfa»r  vi)l  h% 
worth  what  one  was  worth.  In  die  exchange  called  prodMidion 
'  the  same  services  will  have  obtained^  each  in  their  place,  a  double 
quantity  of  production,  but  these  two  double  quantities  may  be 
detained  one  by  the  other  as  heretofore,  and  as  easily  so,  that  wiA- 
out  laying  out*  more  in  productive  services,  a  nation  in  which  this 
productive  power  begins  to  unfold  itself,  will  have  double  the 
quantity  of  articles  to  consume,  either  wheat»  or  olothf  or  4nv 
tiling  else,  since  we  have  agreed  to  represent  by  wheat  and  clam 
every  thing  the  human  species  may  want  for  its  support.  The  p^o* 
ductions  in  such  an  exchange  are  opposed  in  value  to  productive 
services.  Now,  as  in  every  exchange  one  of  the  two  articles  is  of 
greater  value,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  obtains  of  the  othi^r. 
It  follows,  that  productive  services  are  the  more  valuable  in  pro* 
portion  as  productions  are  multiplied,  and  at  lower  price.  ' 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  produptioo^j 
by  augmenting  the  value  of  the  productive  funds  of  a  nation^ 
and  the  revenues  resulting  therefrom,  increases  the  national  wealth* 
This  demonstration,  which  is  detailed  in  the  Srd  Chapter  of  the  2d 
Book  of  my  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  (4th  edition),  has  I  think 
rendered  some  service  to  the  science  by  explaiaing  that  whii^h  up 
to  that  period  had  been  felt  but  not  explained.  Which  is,  th^Lt 
although  wealth  is  a  changeable  value,  general  wealth  has  aopii^^d 
by  the  low  price  of  commodities  and  every  kind  of  production.^ 

Never  perhaps  has  an  increase  of  double  in  the  prpduetive 
power  of  labor  taken  place  all  at  once,  and  in  aUpr4>duetions  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  it  has  taken  place  gradually 
in  many  productions,  and  in  very  varied  proportions.  A  purple 
cloak  amongst  the  ancients,  of  the  same  quality  and  $ize,  of  die 
same  solidity  and  beauty  of  color,  cost  no  doubt  double  what  it 
costs  now.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  wheat,  paid  in  labor,  is  dimi- 
nished one  half  at  least  since  the  unknown  epocha  of  the  inventipn 
of  the  plough.  All  these  productions  costing  less  labor,  hiave 
been,  in  consequence  of  competition,  given  for  what  they  cost, 
without  any  one  being  a  loser  by  it,  and  all  th^  world  has  gained  in 
revenue. 


I 


\  Agreeably  to  theEngiish  expression,  When  they  do  notpopaiQ/^  |hr 
same  q^uantity  of  tabor  as  before, 

*  This  demonstration  by  the  bye  completely  ruins  an  anertionof  Mr.  Mai- 
thus  that  a  low  price  is  always  at  the  expence  of  profit^  (page  370)  and  Qons^-p 
quently  ruins  ail  the  reasoning  founded  upon  that  basis.  j[he  same  d^iprv^a' 
stration  is  equally  fatal  to  all  that  part  ol'  Mr.  Ricardo's  dociriueiQ  which 
be  flatters  himself  to  have  established,  that  the  cost  of  production,  apd  not 
the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  regulates  the  price  of  produc* 
lions.  He  identifies  the  cost  of  productions  with  the  produotiona^  whilst 
they  are  opposite,  and  the  former  are  the  less  in  proportioa  as  the  lattar  ar9 
more  abundant. 
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But  we  omst  return  to  the  first  part  of  your  objection.  The 
producers  of  wheat  and  ike  producers  of  cloth  mil  then  produce 
more  voheat  and  cloth  than  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  consume. 
Ah !  Sir,  after  having  proved  that  notwithstanding  a  reduction 
of  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  produ(;tion8  the  same  labpr 
could  buy  the  'whole  of  them^  and  thereby  procure  double  the  means 
of  existence  and  enjoyment,  shall  I  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
proving  to  the  justly. celebrated  author  of  the  Essm/  on  Population 
that  every  thing  that  can  be  produced  may  iind  consumers,  and  ^ 
that  amongst  the  enjoyments  which  the  quantity  of  productions 
of  which  mankind  can  dispose^  procure,  the  comforts  of  home  atid 
the  increase  of  children  are  not  the  least  ?  After  having  written 
three  justly  admired  volumes  to  prove  that  the  population  always 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  existence,  can  you  admit  the 
case  ^  a  great  increase  of  praductions^  with  a  stationarj/  number 
qfconsumers,  and  wants  reduced  l^  parsimony  f  (page  355.) 

Either  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Population  or  the  author 
of  the  Principles  (^Political  Economy  must  be  wrong.  But  every 
thing  proves  to  us  that  it  is  liot  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Popu^ 
lotion  who  is  wrong.  Experience  as  well  as  reason  shows  that  a 
production,  a  thing  necessary  or  agreeaUe  to  man,  is  only  despised 
.when  one  has  not  the  means. of  buying  it.  These  means  of  buying 
it  are  i  precisely  what  establish  the  deinand  for  the  production> 
which  set  a  price  to  it.  Not  to  want  a  useful  thing  is  not.  to 
have  wherewith  to  pay  for  it.  And  how  is  it  we  have  not  where- 
with to  pay  for  it  ?  It  is  because  we  are  deprived  of  that  which 
constitutes  wealth)  deprived  of  either  industry,  land,  or  capital. 

"When  men  are  once  provided  with  the  means  of  producing^ 
they  appropriate  their  productbns  to  their  wants,  for  the  produc- 
tion itself  is  an  exchange  in  which  the  productive  means  are  sup^ 
,  pldedf  and  in  which  the  article  we  most  want  is  demanded  in  return. 
To  create  a  thing,  the  want  of  which  does  not  exist,  i^to  create  a 
thing  without  value  :  this  would  not  be  production.  Now  from  the 
moment  it  has  a  value,  the  producer  can  find  means  to  exchai^e  it 
for  those  articles  be  wauts. 

This  power  of  exchange,  peculiar  to  man  amongst  all  the  ani* 
male,  appropriates  all  productions  to  all  wants,  and  allows  him  to 
calculate  for  his  existence  not  on  the  species  of  production  (h& 
will  exchange  it  as  soon  as  he  likes  if  it  has  a  value)  but  on  the 
value. 

The  difficulty,  you  will  say,  is  to  create  articles  which  are  worth 
the  expences  ol  their  production  ;  in  my  next  letter  you  will  see 
what  I  think  on  this  subject.  But  in  the  hypothesis  in  which 
we  stijl  are,  of  the  liberty  of  industry,  you  will  allow  me  to  ob8ei:ve 
that  there  i$  no  diifficulty  experienced  in  creating  articles  which 
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are  worth  the  expences  of  their  production,  except  the  high  de-^ 
mands  of  suppliers  of  productive  services.     Now  the  high  price 
of  productive  services  denotes  that  what  we  seek  lor  exists,  that, 
is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  employing  them  so  as  to  make 
the  produce  sufficient  to  repay  what  they  cost. 

You  reproach  those  who  subscribe  to '  my  opinion  with  <«  having 
no  regard  to  the  influence  so  general  and  so  important  of  man's 
disposition  to  indolence  and  laziness"  fpage  858).  You  suppose 
a  case,  in  which  men  after  having  proauced  wherewith  to  satisfy 
their  most  necessary  wants  would  prefer  to  do  nothing  more,  the 
love  of  ease  being  predominant  in  their  minds  over  that  of  plea- 
sure. This  supposition,  allow  me  to  say,  proves  in  my  favor  and 
against  you.  What  more  shall  I  say  than  that  we  only  sell  to 
those  who  produce  ?  Why  are  not  articles  of  luxury  sold  to  a 
farmer  who  likes  to  lead  a  rustic  life  ?  Because  he  had  rather  be 
idle  than  produce  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  that  circumscribes  production,  whether  the  want  of  capital^ 
of  population,  of  diligence,  or  liberty,  the  effect  in  my  mind  is  ihe 
same :  the  articles  which  are  offered  on  the  one  hand  are  not  sold 
because  too  few  are  produce^  on  the  other.     ' 

You  look  upon  indolence  that  will  not  produce  as  directly 
against  a  vent,  and  I  am  entirely  of  yoUr  opinion.  But  then,  how 
can  you  consider  as  you  do  (ch.  7  sec  9)  the  indolence  of  what  you 
call  unproductive  consumers  as  favorable  to  this  same  vent.  It  is 
absoli)tely  necessary  you  say  (page  46S)  that  a  country  which  has 
great  means  of  production  should  possess  a  numerous  body  of 
unproductive  consumers.  How  can  it  be  that  that  indolence 
which  refuses  to  produce,  should  operate  against  a  vent  in  the  first 
case,  and  be  favorable  to  it  in  the  second. 

If  I  must  speak  plain,  this  indolence  is  against  it  in  both  cases. 
Who  do  you  mean  by  this  numerous  body  of  unproductive  con- 
sumers so  necessary  in  your  opinion  to  producers  ?  Are  they  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  capitals  ?  Doubtless  they  do  not  produce  direct- 
ly, but  their  property  produces  fortbem.  They  consume  the  value, 
to  the  creation  of  which  their  lands  and  capitals  have  contributed. 
They  contribute  therefore  to  the  production,  and  can  only  purchase 
what  they  do,  in  consequence  of  that  contribution.  If  they  further 
contribute  by  their  labor,  and  join  to  their  profit  as  proprietors 
and  capitalists  other  profit  as  laborers,  thereby  producing  more, 
they  can  consume  more,  but  it  is  not  in  their  character  of  non- 
producers  that  they  augment  the  vent  of  producers. 

Do  you  mean  public  functionaries,  soldiers,  and  state  pen- 
sioners ?  Neither  is  it  in  their  character  of  non-producers  that  they 
favor  a  vent.  I  am  far  from  contesting  the  legitimacy  of  the 
emoluments  they  receive,  but  I  cannot  think  that  those  who  pay 
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taxes  would  be  at  a. loss  what  to  do  with  their  money  if  the  col- 
leotor  did  not  come  to  their  assistance :  either  their  wants  would  . 
be  more  amply  satisfied,  or  they  would  employ  the  same  money 
in  a  reproductive  manner.  •  In  either  case,  the  money  would  be 
spent  and  would  favor  the  vent  of  some  productions  equal  in  value 
to  what  is  now  purchased  by  those  you  call  unprbductive  consu- 
mers. Confess  therefore.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  by  unproductive  con- 
sumers that  the  vent  is  favored,  but  rather  by  .those  who  help  to 
keep  themi  and  that  in  case  the  unproductive  consumers  should 
happen  to  disappear,  which  God  forbid,  the  vent  would  not  be 
injured  the  value  of  a  single  halfpenny. 

I  know  no  better  on  what  principle  you  decide  (page  356) 
that  production  cannot  go  on  if  the  value  of  commodities  only 
pays  a  little  more  than  the  labor  they  have  cost.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  produce  should  yield  more  than  the 
cost  of  production,  to  enable  the,  producers  to  go  on.  When  an 
enterprise  begins  with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  yield  a  produce  of  a  hundred  diousand  francs, 
to  enable  it  to  recommence  its  operation.  And  where,  you  ask, 
are  >  the  producer's  profits  ?  The  whole  capital  has  served  to  pay 
them.  '  And  it  is  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  it  which  forms 
the  revenue  of  all  the  producers.  If  the  produce  resulting  from 
it  is  worth  only  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  same  capital  is 
re-established  and  all  the  producers  are  paid.  ^  ^ 

I  am  therefore  not  afraid  pf  making  your  objection  stronger  than 
you  have  done  by  expressing  it  thus  :  <<  Although  each  commo- 
dity may  have  cost  in  its  production  the  same  quantity  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  the  one  may  be  equivalent  to  the  other,  still  they 
niay  both  be  so  abundant,  as  not  to  purchase  more  labor  than  tliev 
cost.  In  this  case,  can  production  go  on  ?  .certainly  not."  No  f 
why  not,  I  beseech  you  ?  Why  cannot  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, who  make  together  60  francs  worth  of  wheat  and  cloth, 
who  I  have  shown  would  be  in  a  situation  to  purchase  this  entire 

'  Some  persons  imagine  that«  when  a  capital  is  employed  in  an  enterprise, 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  first  material^ 
is  not  employed  in  the  purchase  of  productive  services.  This  is  an  error. 
The  first  materials  themselves  are  a  produce  which  have  no  other  value  than 
that  which  has  previously  been  spread  by  the  productive  services  which 
have  made  a  produce  and  a  value  of  them.  When  the  first  materials  ate 
of  no  value  they  employ  no  part  of  the  capital.  When  they  must  be  paid 
for,  this  payment  is  no  other  than  the  reimbursement  of  the  productive 
services  which  have  given  them  their  value. 

*  The  profits  which  an  enterpriser  makes  of  his  enterprise,  are  the  sa- 
lary of  the  labor  and  talents  he  has  employed  in  it.    He  carries  on  this  , 
enterprise  no  longer  than  this  salary  is  such  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a 
better  in  another  ecterprise.    He  is  one  of  the  necessary  producers,  and  his 
profits  are  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  production. 
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quantity  of  cemimidijty,  sufficient  lor  ^eir  waatSi  why  can  «liey 
not  after  having  bought  and  consumed  it,  begin  again  ?  They 
would  have  the  same  land,  .the  same  capital*  the  same  industry  as 
bieforei  they  would  be  precisely  where  they  were  when  diey  began, 
wad  they  would  have  lived,  and  supported  themselves  upon  dieir 
income  from  the  sale  of  their  productive' services*  What  more  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  society?  This  great  pheno^i^ 
meuon  Production  being  analysed  and  sh^wn  in  its  true  colors 
explains  every  thing. 

•  After  the  apprehension  you  are  under,  Sir,  that  the  pvoducdoos 
of  society  should  outstep  in  quantity  \riiat  it  can  and  will  coBsume^ 
it  is  natural  you  should  behold  these  capitals  increased  by  parsi- 
mony, with  terror,  for  the  capitals  which  seek  employment, 
occasion  an  increase  of  production  and  fresh  means  of  accumula* 
lion,  from  whence  arise  productions :  in  fact  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  afraid  that  we  shall  be  stifled  under  a  mass  of  wealth,  which 
fear  I  confess  to  you  by  no  means  troubles  me. 

Was  it  for  you,  Sir,  to  stir  up  popular  prejudices  against  those 
who  do  not  spend  their  income  in  articles  of  luxury  i  Tou  admit 
(page  951)  that  no  permanent  inereate  ytf  "wealth  cam  take 
place  mtkittt  a  previous  augntentatiom  qf  capital  /  you  admit  ^pi^e 
552)  that  those  who  vodrk  are  consumers  as  well  as  those  tiAo 
are  idtCf  and  still  you  fear  that  if  we  are  always  accumulating  we 
cannot  consume  the  quantity  (continually  incrrasingj  (^commoHties 
jtroducediy  these  new  laborers,  (page  S58^) 

Your  vain  fears  must  be  destroyed,  but  ^rst  of  all  allow  me 
to  make  a  reflexion  on  the  object  of  modem  P<riiupal  Economy, 
of  a  nature  to  direct  us  in  our  course* 

What  is  it  that  distii^uishes  us  from  the  Economists  of  the 
school  of  Quesnay  ?  It  is  the  pains  we  take  to  observe  the  con- 
nexion of  the  facts  which  regard  wealth,  the  rigorous  exactitude 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  in  die  description  ^  them.  Now  to 
comprehend  weU,  and  describe  well,  we  must  as  much  as  possible 
remain  passive  spectators.  Not  that  we  cannot  nor  ought  sometimes 
to  sigh  at  those  gross  operations,  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
whidi  we  are  often  the  sorrowful  and  helpless  witnesses.  Is  the 
philanthropic  historian  interdicted  from  those  sorrowful  reflexions 
which  the  iniquities  of  policy  sometimes  draw  from  him  ?  Bat 
«  reproach,  a  thought,  an  advice  are  not  history,  and  I  am  bold  to 
say,  are  not  Political  Economy.  What  we  owe  to  the  public  isto 
tell  them  how  and  why  such  a  fact  is  the  consequence  of  such 
.other  fact ;  whether  they  court  or  dread  the  consequence,  that  is 
sufficient  for  them,  they  know  what  they  have  to  do,  but  no  ex- 
hortations. 

It  consequently  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  no  more  to  preach. 
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wrmg-after  die  isacample  of  AicmSmihi  than  yo^  pught  to  ciry 
up  diasipation  ^fci^r  thai  of  my  Lord  Lauderdale*  het  us  ther^** 
fore  confine  ourselves  to  the  observing  how  things  follow  and  are 
linked  together  in  the  accun|ulatioii  of  capital. 

In  the  iir^t  place  I  remark  the  major  part  of  aceumulatiMS 
ane  necessarily  slow.  All  jthe  world,  whatever  income  they  may 
Iiavje»  must  live  before  they  accumulate,  ai^d  what  I  here  call  l^^ 
is  in  general  more  expensive  in  proportion  as  we  are  rich.  In  most 
trades  and  professions,  the  maintenance  an4  establishment  of  a 
family  require  the  whole  of  the  income  and  oftentimes  the  capital^ 
and  although  something  yearly  may  be  saved,  it  is  generally  very 
disproportionate  fx)  the  capiul  actually  employed^  An  enterpriser 
who  has  a  hundred  thousand  francs  and  industry*  gains  in  ordiiury 
caaes  and  in  a  moderate  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  francs. 
Now  with  sudi  a  capital,  and  industry  which  is  worth  as  much* 
that  is  to  say  a  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  he  is  econo- 
mical if  he  spends  only  ten  thousaad,  in  which  case  he  would  only 
sare  yearly  five  thou^nd  franco  or  the  twentieth  part  of  his  capital^ 
.  If  you  divide  this  fortune  as  is  often  the  case  between  persons^ 
one  of  whom  furnishes  the  industry,  the  other  the  capital,  the  saving 
ia  then  much  less^beoause  in  that  case  two  families  instead  of  v  one 
liave  to  be  maintained  from  the  united  profits  of  the  capital  and 
industry.  ■  At  all  events  it  is  only  very  great  fortunes  that  can  mal^e 
great  savings,  aiid  very  large  fortunes  are  rare  in  all  countries. 
Capitals  cannot  therefore  increase  with  a  rapidity  capable  of  prpr 
diieing  the  ov^throw  of  indq^ry. 

1  cannot  subscribe  to  the  fear$  which  make  you  express^  \n 
page  S57,  ^  That  a  country  h  always  more  exposed  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  support  of  the  laboring 
ebfts  than  of  die  bhoring  class  itself."  Nor  am  I  frightened  at  the 
enormous  increase  of  prod uetion  whicK. may  result  from  aqaug*- 
mentation  (so  slow  in  its  nature)  of  capital.  I  see  on  the  contrary 
tliese  new  ca{»tals  and  the  in(:omes  tlxey  produce  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  most  favorable  manner  amongst  producers.  In  the 
first  place  the  capitalist  in  augmentiug  his  capital  sees  his  income 
increase,  wkich  induces  greater  enjoyments.  A  capital  increased 
one  year  buys  the  following  year  a  little  more  industrious  service. 
These  services  being  more  in  demand  are  paid  a  little  better.  A 
greater  number  of  industrious  persons  find  employ  and  the  rew^d 
of  theiir  faculties.  They  work  and  unproductively  consiime  the 
produce   of  their  bbor,  so  that  if  there  are  more  productic^^s 

'  This  case  is  much  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England,  where  the 
fate  of  the  profits  of  industry  and  the  interest  of  capital  are  too  low  in  the  oi>- 
dinary  occupati<msof4ndustry  fo<r  the  fornuer  to  maintain  a  familj>  that  has 
noea(iital. 
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created  in  consequenceof  this  increase  of  capital  there  are  also 
more  productions  consumed.  Now  what  is  this  but  an  increase  of 
prosperity  ? 

Tou  say  (pages  352  and  360)  that  if  the  sayings  have  no  other 
object  than  the  increase  of  capital,  « if  the  capitalists  do  not  increase 
their  enjoyments  with  their  income,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
motive  for  saving :  for  men  do  not  save  for  philanthropy  sake,  and 
merely  to  make  industry  prosper."  That  is  true.  But  what  con- 
clusion will  you  draw  from  it?  If  they  save,  I  say  they  encourage 
industry  and  production,  and  this  increase  of  production  distributes 
itself  in  a  manner  very  advantageous  to  the  public.  If  they  do  not 
save  I  know  not  what  to  say.  But  you  cannot  conclude  from  thaty 
that  producers  will  be  benefitted  by  it,  for  what  the  capitalists 
would  have  saved,  would  still  have  been  spent.  By  spending  it  un- 
productively,  the  expenditure  is  not  made  greater.  As  to  sums  accu- 
mulated without  being  productively  consumed,  for  instance,  those 
hoarded  upin  the  miser's  coffer,  neither  SmfM,  myself,  nor  any  one 
undertakes  to  defend  this,  but  they  alarm  us  but  little  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  are  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the  pro- 
ductive capitals  oi  a  Nation,  and  in  the  second  place  because  dieir 
consumption  is  no  moie  than  suspended.  There  are  no  treasures 
that  have  not^ome  time  or  other  been  spent  either  productively  or 
unproductively. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  you  consider  reproductive 
expences,  such  as  for  digging  canals,  agricultural  buildings,  con- 
structing machines,  and  paying  artists  and  artisans,  as  more  favora- 
ble to  producers  than  improductive  expenses  such  as  those  which 
are  only  for  the  personal  gratification  of  the  prodigal.  «  So  long,'' 
you  say  (page  363,) «  as  cultivators  are  disposed  to  consume  the  arti- 
cles of  luxury  created  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers 
the  articles  of  luxury  created  by  the  cultivators,  all  is  well.  But  if 
either  class  were  disposed  to  economise  with  a  view  of  bettering 
their  condition  and  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  their  fami- 
lies, the  case  would  be  quite  different,"  (that  is  to  say  apparently, 
that  every  thing  would  go  ill). 

«« The  farmer  instead  of  allowing  his  wife  ribbons,  laces,  and  vel- 
vets, would  becontent  with  plainer  clothing  for  her,  but  his  economy 
would  take  away  from  the  manufacturer  the  power  of  purchasing  so 
great  a  quantity  of  his  produce,  and  he  would  no  longer  find  a  vent 
for  the  produce  of  land  upon  which  nothing  had  been  spared  in  la- 
bor and  amendment.  If  the  manufacturer  on  his  part  instead  of 
gratifying  his  desires  by  the  consumption  of  sugar^  plumbs,  and 
tobacco,  wishes  to  lay  up  for  the  future,  he  cannot  succeed,  thanks 
to  the  parsimony  of  the  farmer,  and  to  the  want  of  demand  for  the 
productions  of  mahufacture. 
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And  a  little  farther  on  (page  365)  «  The  population  necessary  to 
furnish  clothing  for  such  a  society  by  the  help  of  machines  would 
be  reduced,  to  a  trifling  number,  and  would  absorb  but  a  small  part 
of  the  excess  of  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  territory.  Ttere  would 
evidently  be  a  general  falling  off  in  the  demand,  either  for  produc- 
tions or  population.  And  whilst  it  is  certain  that  a  proper  passion 
for  consumption  (unproductive)  would  preserve  a  just  proportion 
between  the  supply,  and  demand,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of 
production,  it  does  not  appear. lessdear  that  an  inclination  to  save 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  production  of  commodities  exceeding 
what  the  organisation  and  habits  of  such  a  society  would  permit 
them  to  consume/' 

You. go  so  far  as  to  ask  what  would  become  of  the  commodities, 
if  every  kind  of  consumption,  bread,  and  water  excepted,  were  sus- 
pended only  for  six  months  '  and,  it  is  to  me  in  the  first  instance 
that  you  address  this  question. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  passage  you  implicitly  rest  upon  the 
fact,  that  a  produce  saved  is  withdrawn  from  every  kind  of  con- 
sumption, whilst  in  all  the  discussions  in  all  the  works  you  attack, 
in  those  of  Adam  Smith,  Mr  Ricardo,  mine,  and  even  your  own;  * 
it  is  established  that  a  produce  saved  is  a  value  withdrawn  from  an 
.unproductive  consumption  to  add  it  to  the  capital,  that  is,  to  that 
value  which,  we  consume,  or  cause  to  be  consumed  reprqductively. 
What  "would  become  of  the  commodities^  if  every  kind  of  consumption^ 
bread  and  water  excepted,  were  suspended  for  six  months  ?  why.  Sir, 
they,  would  sell  for  the  same  amount,  for  at  length  what  would 
thereby  be  added  to.  the  amount  of  the  capitals  would  buy  meat, 
beer,  clothes,  shirts,  shoes  and  furniture  for  that  class  of  producers 
which  the  sums  saved  would  set  to  worTt.  But  if  we  lived  on  bread 
and  water  and  did  not  employ  our  savings  P  That  is,  you  suppose 
ywe  should  impose  upon  ourselves  generally  an  extravagdnt  fast  for 
pleasure  and  without  an  object.  v 

.  What  answer.  Sir,  would  you  give  to  him  who  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  strange  events  which  may  happen  in  society,  should  include 

^  What  an  accumulation  of  productions.  What  a  prodigious  vent  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Say,  says  Mr.  MaUhuSy  would  such  an  event  open.  The  learned 
professor  totally  mistakes  in  this  case  the  meaning  of  the  word  accumulation; 
an  accumulation  is  not  a  non-con«i»i;;fw»  it  is  the  substitution  of  a  reproductive 
for  an  unproductive  consumption.  Besides  I  did  not  say  that  a  produce  saved 
was  a  vent  opened,  I  said  that  a  produce  created  was  a  vent  opened  for  ano- 
ther produce,  and  that  is  true  whether  the  value  of  it  is  spent  unproductive- 
ly,  or  added  to  the  savings,  that  is,  to  the  reproductive  expences  which  are 
proposed  to  be  made. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  produce  saved  yearly  is  as  regularly  consumed 
as  that  which  is  expended  yearly,  but  that  it  is  consumed  by  other  persons. 
Mr.  Malthus's  Principles  of  Economy,  page  31.  '    '    . 
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fhe>  6ase  of  the  iftoati's  filing  upon  the  eardi.  A  case  not  physically 
impoesiblei  Her  rencontre  with  a  suspended  comet,  or  the  mere 
Stoppage  of  this  flftar  in  its  orbit  would  be  sufficient.  Nevertbries* 
t  suspect  you  will  think  this  question  rather  impernnent,  and  I  coli* 
fess  to  yoti  that  you  will  not  be  altogether  wrong. 

I  admit  that  this  is  a  Method  which  philosophy  does  not  disown^ 
to  push  principles  to  the  greatest  possible  extremity  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  exaggerating  them  and  discovering  their  errors,  but  this  ex«* 
aggerafion  itself  is  an  error  when  the  nature  of  thoigs  alone  pre- 
sents obstacles  continually  increasing  to  the  excess  we  imagine, 
thereby  rendering  the  supposition  inadmissible.  Tou  oppose  to  all 
those  who  think  with  Adam  Smith  that  saving  is  a  good,  the  incon- 
venience of  »Tl  excessive  saving ;  but  here  the  excess  carries  its  re- 
medy along  with  it.  Where  the  capitals  become  too  abundant^  the 
interest  which  the  capitalists  derive  from  them  become  too  low  to 
balance  the  privations  they  impose  upon  themseh^es  py  their  sarv* 
ings.  Safe  employment  for  capital  will  be  difficult  to  be  foutd  ; 
capitals  ate  employed  abroad.  The  common  course  of  nature 
puts  a  stop  to  many  accumulations*  A  great  part  of  those  which 
take  place  in  families  in  easy  circumstances,  cease  the  moment  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  settlemenft  of  the  children. 
The  income  of  the  fathers,  being  reduced  by  this  circumstance, 
they  lose  the  means  of  accumulation,  at  due  same  time  that  they 
lose  a  part  of  the  motives  they  had  for  accumulating^  Many  sav- 
ings are  stopped  by  death.  A  property  is  divided  between  heirS^ 
and  legateesi  whose  situation  in  no  way  resembks  that  of  die  de^ 
ceased,  and  who  frequently  dissipate  a  pan  of  the  property  ioL 
stead  of  increasing  it ;  that  part  which  goes  to  government  is  most 
undoubtedly  dissipated,  for  the  state  does  not  employ  it  repro- 
doctively. 

The  prodigality  and  ignorance  of  many  persons  who  lose  a  part 
of  their  capital  in  ill-conceived  enterprizes  must  necessarily  be  set 
against  the  savings  of  many  others.  Every  thing  serves  to  convince 
us  that  in  what  relates  to  accumuktions  as  well  as  all  the  rest  there 
is  much  less  danger  in  letting  things  take  their  natural  course  than 
to  endeavour  to  give  them  a  forced  direction. 

Tou  say  (page  495)  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  a  sound  Political  Economy,  to  recommend  saving. 
Ah  Sir !  A  good  Political  Economy  recommends  little,  it  shews 
what  a  capital  judicicSusly  employed  adds  to  the  power  of  industry, 
the  same  as  a  good  agriculture  teaches  what  irrigation  well  direct- 
ed adds  to  the  power  of  the  soil ;  for  the  rest  it  gives  to  mankind 
the  truths  it  unfolds,  it  is  for  them  to  make  use  otthem  according 
•to  their  intelligence  and  capacity. 

All  th^t  is  required.  Sir,  of  so  enlightened  a  man  as  yourself,  is 
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not  to  propagate  the  populaT  error,  that  prodigality  any -more  than 
saving  is  beneficial  to  producers.' 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  future  for  the  presemt* 
The  principle  of  every  amendment  is  on  the  contrary  the  sacrifice 
of  the  temptations  of  the  moment  for  the  future  good.  This  is^ 
the  ground^ wprk  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  wealth.  The  man  who' 
loses  his  reputation  by  violating  a  deposit,  he  who  ruins  his  health 
because  he  will  not  resist  hia  inclinations,  and  he  who  spends  to^ 
day  hia  means  of  getting  to-morrow,  all  eqiully  fail  in  economy, 
snd  this  is  'what  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  vice  is  after  all 
fioching  more  than  a  fc)ad  calculation. 

How  is  it  Mr.  Maltfaus  doei)  not  %ee  that  marriage  produces 
children  and  consequenrly  fresh  wantS|.  whikt  capitals  have  n<l 
waiitg,  but  on  the  contrary  caxry  with  them  the  means  of  satisfying 
them  ? 


LETIER  THE  THIRD. 

Sir, 

We  have  been  arguing  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite 
iiberty  given  to  a  nation,  to'carry  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
every  kind  of  production,  and  I  think  I  have  proved  that  if  this 
hyjK>thesi8  were  to  be  realised,  that  nation  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase whatever  it  chose.  From  this  power,  and  man's  natural 
desire,  continually  to  better  his  condition,  would  infallibly  proceed 
an  infinite  multiplication  of  individuals  and  enjoyments. 

This  is  not  however  the  case.  Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  vices  of  social  community  on  the  other,  have  set  bdunds  to  this 
indefinite  power  of  production,  and  the  enquiry  into  these  obsta- 
cles, by  bringing  us  into  the  real  world  will  serve  to  prove,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  doctrine  established  in  my  treatise  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, that  it  is  these  obstacles  to  production  which  alone  prevent 
the  circulation  and  the  vent  of  productions. 

»  «*  When  there  are  more  capitals  in  a  country  than  are  wanted,  to  recon- 
mend  saving,  is  contrary  to  every  pnnci))le  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  like 
recommending  marriages  ta  a  people  dying  of  hunger.''  Principles  ^f 
Political  Economy,  page  495. 
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I  do  not  pKtend  to  be  aUq.to  point  out  all  the  obetacles  which 
counteract  production.  Manjr  of  diem  will  no  doubt  be  discoYcied 
as  Political  Economy  improves,  others  will  perhaps  never  be  dis- 
covered, but  very  powerful  ones  may  be  already  descried  both  in 
fuUural  and  political  order. 

;  In  natural  order,  the  production  of  alimentary  provisions  has 
closer  bounds  prescribed  to  it  than  the  production  of  provisions 
of  furniture  and  clothes.  At  the  same  time,  that  mankind  has 
need  either  in  weight  or  value,  of  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  alimentairy  produce,  than  of  all  the  rest  put  together,  these  pro- 
ductions cannot  be  brought  from  a  great  distance^  for  their  trans- 
mittal is  difficult,  and  keeping  them  is  expensive.  As  to  those 
which  can  be  grown  within  S^  territory  of  a  nation,  they  have 
their  iimits,  which  a  more  perfect  system  of  agriculture,  and  larger 
capitals  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,'  can  no  doubt  remove,' 
but' which  must  exist  somewhere.  Arthur  Yotn^  thinks  France 
scarcely  produces  half  the  alimentary  provisions,  she  is  capable  of 
producing.*  Suppose  Arthur  Young  savs  true.  Suppose  even 
that  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  France  should  grow  twice 
the  quantity  of  rural  produce,  without  having  more  agriculturists,' 
she  would  then  have  45  million  inhabitants  who  could  employ 
themselves  in  any  other  occupation  than  agriculture.  Her 
manufactural  productions  would  find  greater  vent  in  the  country 

'  The  principal  obstacles  to  agricultural  improvements  in  France,  are  in 
the  first  place  the  residence  of  rich  proprietors  and  large  capitalists  in  the 
towns,  and  particularly  in  an  immense  capital :  they  cannot  take  account  of 
amendments  in  which  they  might  employ  their  lands ;  and  they  cannot  in- 
spect the  employment  of  them,  so  that  it  may  he  followed  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  income.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  tie  in  vain  that  any 
canton  in  the  heart  of  the  country  should  double  its  productions,  fork  can 
•scarcely  get  rid  of  what  it  already  produces,  for  want  of  good  roads  in  the 
-neighbourhood  and  for  want  of  industrious  towns  within  reach.  Industrious 
towns  consume  rural  productions,  and  manufacture  in  exchange  manufactu- 
ral  productions,  which  containing  greater  value  in  less  compass,  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  greater  distance.  This  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  French  agriculture.  Small  and  numerous  navigation  canals,  roads  in  good 
•condition,  would  increase  the  value  of  rural  productions.  But  to  accomplish 
this,  local  administration,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  only  care  should 
be.  the  §ood  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  be  necessary.  The  possibility  of 
vent  exists,  but  al)  that  may  be  done  to  benefit  bv  it  is  not  done.  Managers 
in  the  interest  of  ^he  central  authority  almost  all  become  political  or  finan- 
cial ^ents,or  wh^t  is  still  worse  police-agents. 

^  Travels  in  France,  vol.  3.  page  98.  Engl.  Edition; 

^  This  supposition  is  very  admissible,  for  in  England  three  parts  of  the 
population  live  in  towns,  and  consequently  are  not  employed  in  country  la- 
bors. A  country  therefore  which  feeds  60  million  inhabitants,  may  be  very 
well  cultivated  by  15  million  cultivators,  the  number  which  is  computed  In 
France  at  the  present  day. 
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ibaoi  ikef^io  at  predent^'and  th«  i«iiyliia  would  findavoitanienj 
the  ^ainufaeturing  population  itself.  We  should  not 'be  w«M 
AJBOk  we  are  now, .  biu  in  general  we  should  be  better  provideil 
with  manufactured  articles ;  we  should  faaye  better  habitatkmsi 
better  furniture,  finer  clothes,  and^  articles  of  use,  instruction,  and 
Amusement,  whicb  are  now  attainable  by  a  very  small  nitmbet  of 
persons.  All  the  rest  of  die.popuktion  is  still  rude  and  uncuU 
tivated*  i 

Still,  in  pvoportioa  as  the  numufacturing  dass  increased,. aOmen* 
tairy  proTistotts  w^ould  become  more  in  demand,  3sad  deaiBr,.in  com* 
parisQft  with  manufacliured  articles.  The  latter  would  prooine 
move  lestrioted  profitSr  and  salaries,  which  would'  discomrage  tlieir 
production  ;4and  thus  it  may  be  conceived,  bow  tho^  bcmnds  wbidi 
Nature  sets  to  ag^ultural  productions,  would  also  setthaiftto  manui> 
fa^tural productions.  But thisefiect, like eresj thing whidihappens 
naturally  and  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  a  long  way  in  Ae 
pevspectiye,  and  would  be  accompanied  with  lessinconvienience  tfasn 
any*  othev  possible  etent* 

In,  admitting  these  bounds— set  by  Nature  hasdf,  to  tfae  pxo^ 
duction  of  food,  and  indirectly  to  that  of  all  othes  asdsles^t'  may 
be.  arised),  how  very  industrious  countries^  Sttoh  aa  Enabnd^  ia 
which  capitals  abounc^  and  communication^  is  easy,  axe  cmtisnctBd 
in  the  circulation  of  their  CQiiHnodities».  loo^  heme  their  agriouk 
^  tural  productions  are  arrived  at  a  height  beyiond<  which  they  can> 
nc!t>gQ,  .  Th^xe  is  di^  a  vjice,.  a.  hidden  evil  which:  torments  them. 
Tlm^  ai^'pri>bably  iQore^  avdt  tbeft^  w<tlL  discover  themsehsa  snq- 
Q9S»vely ;  but  already  I  perceive  one^iimmenae  and  disastMius^  and 
;v^ortI|y  of  the  most  $erious  altention. 

If  it  aHoiild  happen  that>  after  every.  cfMnmerciaJ,  manu£EK:toral^ 
^  iigricultwEiaJ  ,e«i|:erpri8e^  arman,  a  collector  of  jduties^  should 
come  and  establish  himself ;  and  that  this  man,  without  adding*  aa|r 
ibing  %o  the  n^it  of  the  production,  to  its  usefulness,,  or  to  that 
ip^ity  whiclimajc^.it^  sought  after  ^d  sells  it,  shonld  nevecthe*- 
l^add  ta  the,4?a8t.of  ^it^  production  v  what  would  be  the  resuk  of 
^iSi.  1 9gk  ypu  2  Th^  price  that  is  set  upon  an  article,  .evea  when 
Qm  has  th^  means  oi-  attaining  it>'  depends  on  the  enjoyment  we 
£»pec;jt  frpm  jit,  or  the  x^e  it  may  be  .of.  In  prppo^rtiott  as  the  price 
fj^$fk  v^  it  oeaftnsj  willi  re^ct  to  many;  persons,  to  be  worth  what 
ijfi  Mmf  and  the  number  of  m  buyers  itecreaees. 

^  The  means  we  havecfattaioing,  are  the  profits  which  every  one  obtains 
from  his  industry,  his  capital,  and  land.  Coiisiimers,  who  I\ave  neither  in'- 
dustvy,  nor  cafiiiil»  nor  Ifoxl,  spend  wlml.tbey  take  away  from  the  profit  of 
t^  former.  lx\  ever^  case  e^^b  p^son  has  aj)  Inf  oi»e  which  has  a  liniiti  Mid 
although  those  persons  who  have  a  very  large  income  can  sacrifice  large 
sums  of  monev  for  very  trifling  pleasures,  still  it  may  be  conceived  the  dearer 
the  pleasure  the  less  it  is  sought  after. 
VOL.XVII^  Pam.  NO  XXXIV.  X 
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'  Besides^  the  tax  not  increasing  the  profit  of  any  producer^  but . 
still  enhancing  the  price  of'  every  article,  the  producer's  income  is 
ho  longer  adequate  to  the  purchase  of  the  productions,  from  the 
moment  that  an  accident  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned  augments 
their  .price. 

'  Let  us  explain  to  ourselves  this  eflect  by  number,  in  order  to 
trace  it  to  its  uhimate  conseqaences.  It  is  worth  the  pains  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  if  it  points  out  to  us  the  principal  cause  of  an  evil  that 
threatens  every  industrious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Eng- 
land already  by  her  sufferings,  warns  other  nations  of  the  calami- 
ties.in  reserve  for  them;  which  wUlbe  the  more  disastrous,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  robust  constitution  induces  them,  more  or  less,  to  very 
great  exertions,  from  which  very  beneficial  effects  will  result  if 
not  circumscribed,  and  frightful  convulsions  if  they  are. 

If  the  enterpriser,  the  producer  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  at  the  same 
'  time  tha(  he  divides  between  himself  and  his  brother  producers  a 
sum  of  30  francs,  for  the  productive  services  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  is  obliged  to  pay  besides 
6  francs  to  the  tax-gatherer,  either  he  must  cease  to  manufacture 
cloth;  or  must  sell  his  piece  for  36  francs. '  But  the  piece  being 
.at  36  francs,  the  producers,  who  altogether  have  only  received  SO 
for  it,  can  only  purchase  five-sixths  of  that  same  piece  which  pre*- 
viously  they  could  purchase  entirely,  he  who  bought  an  ell  of  it 
could  now  only  buy  five-sixths  of  an  ell,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
.  The  producer  ot  wheat,  who  on  his  part  pays  to  another  tax* 
gatherer  a  contribution  of  6  francs  for  a  sack  which  cost  30  francs 
in  productive  services,  is  obliged  to  seU  his  sack  for  36  francs  in- 
stead of  thirty.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  producers 
of  wheat  and  the  producers  of  cloth,  whether  they  want  wheat  or 
cloth,  can  only,  with  the  profit  they  have  made,  purchase  five-sixths 
of  their  productions. 

This  effect  taking  place  in  two  reciprocal- productions,  may  take 
place  generally  in  all  productions.— Without  dianging  the  position 
of  the  question,  we  may  suppose  that  die  producers,  to  whatever 
production  they  have  devoted  themselves,  have  occasion  success 
•iveiy  for  drink,  autumnal  provisions,  lodging,  amusements,  and 
articles  of  luxury  or  necessity.  And  still  they  will  find  these  pro- 
ductions dearer  than  they  can  afford,  whatever  their  income  may 
be,  according  to  the  rank  -they^hold  among  producers.  There  will 
always  be,  in  the  hypothesis  which  serves  as  our  example,  a  sixth 
of  the  productions  remaining  unsold. 

It  is  true,  that  the  6  francs  levied  by  the  collector  go  to 
somebody,   and    that  those    whom    the     collector    represent!, 

I  If  be  diminishes  the  quality,  it  is  the  samei  as  if  he  raised  the  price. 
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(public  functionaries,  military  men^  or  «tate  pensioner^,)  may  em- 
ploy this  money  in  die  purchase  of  the  remaining  srxth,  either  of 
'the  wheat  or  cloth  or  Of  any  other  production.— This  is  indeed 
the  fact ;  but  observe  that  this  consumption  takes  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producers,  and  that  the  collector,  or  his  constituents, 
if  they  consume  a  sixth  of  the  productions,  thereby  compel  the  pro^ ' 
ducers  to  feed  and  clothe  them6elves — in  fact  to  live  upon  five- 
sixths  of  wfa^t  they  produce.  . 

This  will  be  admitted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  said,  diat 
it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  live  upon  five-sixths  of  what  he  pro- 
duces.— I  will  admit  it  myself  if  it  is  Mrished  ;  but  I  shall  ask  in  my 
turn,  if  you  think  the  producer  would  live  as  well  if  two-sixths  or 
a  third,  instead  of  one-sixth,  were  taken  from  him.  No — but.  he 
would  still  live.  Ah !  you  think  he  would  live  !  In  this  case,  I  ask 
if  he  would  still  live  if  two-thirds-^  three  quarters— were  taken  from 
him  ;  but  I. perceive  that  oo  answer  is  given. 

Now,  Sir,  I  flatter  myself  that  my  answer  to  your  most  forcible 
objections  will  be  easily  understood,  as  well  as  my  answer  to  those 
of  M.  Sismondi.  If,  you  say,  it  is  sufficient  to  create  fresh  produc- 
tions, in  order  to  be  enabled  to  consume  or  exchange  them  for 
those  which  «uperabound,  and  thereby  procure  a  vent  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  why  are  they  not  created  ?  Are  the  capitals 
wanting?  They  abound;  enterprises  are  sought  for,  in  which  to 
employ  them  to  advantage :  it  is  evident  they  are  not  to  be  found 
you  say  (page  499) ;  that  every  kind  of  commerce  is  so  overloaded 
with  capitals  and  laborers,  both  of  which  offer  their  productions  at 
a  reduced  price  says  M.  Sismondi. '       -         , 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  tlie  act  of  a  dupe^  to  devote  one- 
self to  the  usteful  arts ;  but  yqu  must  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  it 
should  ever  become  so,  the  effect  would  be  no  other  than  that  of 
which  you  complain.  In  order  to  buy  those  productions  which 
superabound,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  other  prodiictions  i  but 
if.  the  situation  of  .producers  was  too  disadvantageous ;  if  after  hav- 
ing usi  d  means  of  production  sufficient  to  produce  a  bullock,  a 
sheep  only  wajs  the  rejsult ;  if  only  the  same  portion  of  utility  as 
is  foutid  in  a  sheep  could  be  obtained  in  exchange  against  any  other 
produce,  who  would  produce  at  such  a  disadvantage  ?  Those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  production,  would  have  made  a  bad 
bargain  ;  they  would  have  made  an  advance  which  t)ie  utility  of 
their  production  is  not  suQcient  to  repay.  Whoever  should  be  so 
unwise  as  to  create  a  production  capable  of  purchasing  the  former, 
would  have  to  struggle  against  the  same  disadvantages,  and  would 
get  into  the  same  embarrassment.    The  profit  he  would  obtain 

'  New  Principles^  book  iv.  chap.  4?  . 
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&om  hid  {HEDdoetion  would  not  iademf^  bim  fef  hk  etpeiMM) 
and  Mrhatlie  couU  purchase  with  this  pioduction  would  b6  wortlk 
oa  iMre.  Then  the  workman  cou]d  no  longer  live  by  lus  hbol^ 
4md  wottld  become  a  burthen  to  his  parish.  >  Then  the  enterptiacfv 
^o  longer  enabled  to  live  upon  his.  profits^  would  renounce  hia 
industry.  He  would  purchase  stock,  or  rather  go  abroad  to  seek 
better  fortune,  a  more  lucrative  occupation^  cft  mai  comet  esNWify 
to  the  same  ihingi  a  production  which  should  be  accompamcd  Iritb 
JeSs  expences.''  If  he  should  there  meet  wkh  other  intotiyenienides, 
1m  would  still  sed^  another  scene  for  his  talents^  and  different  cottnr 
tries  would  be  seen  driving  away,  teining  by  ike  hemd^  both  d»ir 
capitals  and  laborers ;  that  is  to  to  say,  what  is  suficienc  to  ci^ry 
the  prosperity  of  human  societies  to  uie  highest  pitdi,  when  they 
know,  their  real  interest  and  the  m^ns  of  benefiting  by  it. 

I  shall  not  tai»  upon  myself  to  say  which  of  the  f eatilrea-of  ffaft 
picture  are  suiuble  to  your  country,  or  to  any  other,  but  I  leave 
them  to  your  examination,  and  to  that  of  all  honest  men,  of  gbod 
intentions,  and  who  desire  to  found  their  happiness  on  it^  intdiv 
eetingi  laboriousy  and  useful  part  of  mankind. 

Why  do  the  savages  ci  the  new  world,  whose  precarious  stdi»- 
sistence  depends  upon  the  chance  of  die  diase,  refuse  to  build  vik 
femSi  and  endose  and  cultivate  land  i  It  is  because  diis  sort*  of 
Ure  requires  too  asuiduous  and  too  painful  a  labor.  They  ai'e  wrong-; 
bid  oaknlators,  for  the  privations  they  endure  are  much  worse  tinm 
the  shackles  of  a  well  understood  social  life  would  impose  upon 
them.  But  if  this  slidal  life  were  a  gpdley,  in  wliich  by  rou^ 
ing  with  all  their  might  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty  feut^ 
they  only  obtained  a  morsel  of  bread  insufficient  for  dieir  Sup- 
port:; they  vHmld  then  indeed  be  excusable  for  not  prttfening  a 

^^  The  woikman  can  only  continue  to  work  so  long  as  he  can  subsist  tigr 
his  labor ;  and  when  his  subsistence  js  too  dear,  it  is  not  conTeniem  to  any 
enterpriser  to  employ  him.  Then  it  may  be  said,  in  Political  Economy,  th^ 
•file  workman  no  longer  mtppiki  bis  productive  labor,  ahhougbhe  (nftrs  it 
with  great  earne stnesaf  btrt  this  offer  is  nut  acceptable  on  the  on|y  durable 
.^nditions  on  which  it  can  be  f^erfurtp^d. 

'  ^  Mr.  Ricardo  pretends  that,  in  spite  of  taxes  and  other  obstructions,  tbeie 
-is  always  as  much  industry  as  capital  empltiyed  and  that  all  capitals 
'saved  are  stiU  ea»p<oyed,  because  vapitattst»  will  not  lese.  the  interest. 
T^ere  are^ou  the  coatcpiryv  mMiy/saTiogs  «Miempleye4  on  account  of  tUe 
difficulty, in  employing. theni,  or  being  employed  areiost  in  consequence  of 
bad  management.  Besides^  Mr.  Ricardo  is.  contradicted  by  what 
happened  to  us  lu  1813,  when  the  faults  of  the  eovernment  ruined  all 
commerce,  and  when  interest  of  money  fell  eo  lew,  ror  woot  of  good  oppo#- 
,tUQtt«es  of  employnig  il*f«*aiid  by  what  ishaf^iMAifig  to  in  at  this  moment  in 
which  th«  capitals  slejspatthe  bottom  of  tl^  coffer«.of  capitalistST-The  Bsnk 
of  France  alone  has  223  millions  in  specie  in  its  coifers;  a  Sum  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation^  and  six  times  greater  tbau 
prudence  warrants  to  be  kept  for  casual  payments. 
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iodaMifiBb  Now  eiieiy  tiring  which  refuderr  the  situation  of  a 
inodiicer— ikof  a  man  essential  to  society— worse,  tends  to  -destroy  the 
principle  of  existence  of  the  sodal  bodf)  to  approximate  a  civUiaiBd 
people  to  barbarians^  to  bring  on  an  order  of  things  in  which  lest 
«$  produced  and  less  consumed,  to  destroy  ciriHsation,  which  H 
more  florishing  in  proportion -as  more  is  produced  and  mora 
consimied.  Ton  remaric  in  many  places,  that  man  iJs  naturally 
indolent^  and  if  is  to  know  him  but  little «  to  appose  that  Imi 
would  always  consume  all  that  be  is  capable  of  producingt 
(page  503.)'*  Indeed  you  are  right;  nor  do  I  hold  a  difierent  opinion 
when  I  say  that  the  utility  ot  productions  is  no  longer  worth  ibi 
productive  serricee  at  the  price  one  is  obliged  to  pay  for  them;  • 

You  yourself  eeem  to  hare  admitted  thin  truth,  when  you  sadd 
in  another  place,  {page  S4^,)  <c  a  tax  may  put  an  end  to  the  pro^ 
duerion  of  a  commodity,  if  no  person  can  consent  to  put  upon 
tUs  commodity  a  price  equivalent  to  the  fresh  difficulties  of  its  pro^^ 
dudion/'And  this  internal  ▼ice,(to  have  cost  more  in  producing  than 
tbe  thing  is  worth»  ia  transmitted  with  the  commodity  to  the  end 
df  the  world. — It  is  every  where  too  dear  to  be  wordi  what  it 
CJOSt,  because  every  where  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  by  produc- 
tive seiyices  equ^l  to  those  it  has  cost. 

A  consideration  whioh  is  not  to  be  despised  either,  is  that  die 
costs  of  production  are  not  only  increased  by  the  multipUed  taxea, 
^nd  by  the  high  price  of  every  thiqg^  but  also  by  the  customs  which 
ure  the  result  ^q£  a  vicious  political  system.  If  the  progress  ct 
luxury  and  large  emohiments;  die  facility  of  obtaining  ilit^ 
gitimate  pfofits,  by  favor  in  contracts  or  financial  operarioiiiB, 
compel  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  or  the  real  producer^  in 
«rder  to  preserve  te  caidc  in  society,  to  sedc  for  profits  dispropor- 
tionate to  die  services  he  renders  to  the  production,  then  these 
other  abuses  tend  to  increase  by  other  causes,  the  charges  of 
producdoU)  and  consequently  the  price  of  productions  beyond  th^ir 
real  utility.  The  consumption  of  them  is  the  more  circumscribed.; 
in  order  to  obtain  them  we  are  obliged  to'  give  more  producdve  servi* 
ces  towards  thecreadon  of  another  production,  and  to  gO  into  larger 
expences  of  production.  Judge,  Sir^  by  this,  of  the  evil  that  is  done 
by  encouraging  use]es.s  expences,  and  multiplying  unproductive 
consumers^ 

What  proves  to  how  great  an  extent  the  costs  of  production  are 
jareal  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  productions,  is  die  rapid  sale  of  an 
^(^e  which  an  expedi^oids  means  of  production  puts  at  a  low  pric^. 
It  fs  dien  obtsuned  by  everyone  with  less  labor  and  less  charjges  of 
ptiollttctton  of  ayiy  sort.  When  in  consecjuenee  of  the  conttnfen* 
tal  syiit^  we  \eere  obliged  to^ay  five  franci  for  a  pound  of  sugar, 
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sppKed  cftther  to  the  productloa  of  the  sugar  itself  or  to  aay 
other  commodity  which  was  exchanged  for  the  sugar,  France 
Cotild  on}y  purchase  fourteen  millions  of  pounds. '  Now  sugar 
is  cheap  we  consunie  eighty  millions  of  pounds  yearly,  which  is  near- 
ly tliree  pounds  each  p^son.  At  Cuba,  where  siigar  is  still  cheaper, 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds  are  consumedby  each  free  person.^ 

Let  us  then  admit  a  truth  which  stares  us  full  in  the  face:  that 
to  levy  excessive  taxes,  with  or  without  the  participation  of  a 
national  representation,  or  with  a  derisive  representation,  it  mat- 
ters little^  is  increasing  the  charges  of  production,  without  increas* 
ing  the  utility  of  the  productions,  and  without  adding  any  thing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  consumer  in  the  use  of  th^m  \  is  putting  a  fine 
iipon  fToduction,  tqnm  the  eaistf nee  {^Society.  And  as  amongst 
producers  some  are  better  enabled  than  others,  to  throw  upon  their 
co-producers  the  burthen  of  circumstances,  they  aflFect  some  clas- 
ses more  than  others.  A  capitalist  oftentimes  can  withdraw  his 
capital  from  one  branch  to  employ  it  in  another  ^  or  he  may  send 
it  abroad.  The  enterpriser  in  a  branch  of  industry  has  often  fortune 
sufficient  to  suspend  his  labors  for  a  time.  Thus,  whilst  the  capital- 
ist and  the. enterpriser  are  masters  of  their  situations,  the  laborer  is 
continually  obliged  to  work  at. any  price,  even  when  the  production 
no  longer  aflbrds  him  wherewi^i  to  live.  It  is  thus,  Sir,  that  the 
excessive  expences  of  production  reduce  many  classes  of  certain 
nations,  to  consume  no  more  than  what  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  their  existence,  and  the  lower  orders  to  perish  for  want.  Now 
•is  not  this,  according,  to  your  ownidea,^  of  all. others  the  most 
desper  ate  and  barbarous  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  man- 
kind ?  *  -  . 

Here,  perhaps,  the  strongest  objection  presents  itself,  because  it 
is  supported  by  a  striking  example.    In  the  United  States  hindran* 

^  See  the  report  upon  the  situation  of  France,  made  in  18 IS,  by  the  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior.,  He  was  interested  in  disguising  this  decline  of 
cotnmerce. 

*  Humbolt^s  Essay  on  New  Spain,  vol.iii,  fiage  188. 

3  See  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population,  book  ii,  chap.  11,  of  the  French  trans- 
lation, and  chap.  13  of  the  5th  Enghsh  edition. 

>  Mr.  Malthus,  still  convinced  that  there  are  classes  who  render  service  to 
society  simply  by  consuming  without  producing,  would  consider  it  a 
misfortune  if  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  English  national  debt  ;were  paid 
off.  This  circumstance  would,  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  be  very 
favorable  for  England,  because  the  result  would  be  that  the  stock-holder, 
being  paid  off,  would  obtain  some  income  from  their  capitals.  That  those 
who  pay  taxe^  would  themselves  spend  the  40  millions  sterling  which  they 
now  pay  to  the  creditors  of  the  State,  That  the  40  millions  of  taxes  being 
taken  off,  all  productions  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  codsumptton  would 
considerably  increase ;  that  it  would  give  work  to  the  laborer,  in  place  of 
sabre  cuts^  which  are  now  dealt  out  to  them  ;  and  I  Confess  that-  these 
consequences  do  not  appear  to  me  of  a  nature  to  terrify  the  friends  of 
public  welfare. 
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ces  to  production  are  less  numerous  and  the  taxes  light)  and  there, 
iks  elsewhere  commodities  abound  but  commerce  waixts,  vent.-rr 
<<  The  difficulties,"  you  say  <<  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  culture 
of  bad  land,  nor  to  the  hindrances  of  industir ,  nor  the  enormity 
of  the  taxes,  wherefore,  for  the  increase  of  wealth  something 
more  is  necessary  than  die  power  oi  production."  Alas !  would 
you  believe  it.  Sir?  In  my  opinion  it  is  that  very  p(me^.qf 
production^  at  least  at  the  present,  which  is  wanting  to  the  Ujiited 
States,  to  enable  the  Americans  advantageously  to  dispose,  of  the 
superabundant  productions  of  their  commerce.  .  ^ 

The  happy  situation  of  this  people  during  a  long  war,  in  which 
they  almost  always  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  neutrality,  has  given 
too  forcible  a  direction  of  their  activity  and  capitals  towards  mari- 
time and  foreign  commerce.  The  Americans  are  enterprising,  they 
carry  cheap.  They  have  introduced  expeditious^modes  of  navigation 
into  their  long  voyages,  which  shortens  them,  renders  them  less  ex- 
pensive, and  corresponds  with  those  improvements  which  in  the  arts 
diminish  the  costs  of  production.  In  fact  the  Americans  have  drawn 
to  their  country  all  the  maritime  trade  which  the  English  could  not  do. 
They  have  for  many  years  served  as  intermediate  persons  between 
all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  even  obtained  greater  success  than  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  have  been  put  in  competition  with  them ;  for  instance  at 
China. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  An  excessive  abundance  of  those 
productions,  which  maritime  and  commercial  industry  procure ; 
and  when  the  general  peace  came,  and  restored  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  French  and  Dutch  vessels  precipitated  themselves  with  ^ 
sort  of  delirium,  into  the  midst  of  a  route  which  had  just  been 
opened,  and  in  their  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  foreign  nations, 
of  their  agriculture,  arts,  population,  and  means  of  purchase  and 
consumption,  these  vessels,  escaped  from  a  long  detention,  carried 
to  all  parts,  in  great  abundance,  the  productions  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  presuming  that  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  which 
had  been  so  long  separated  from  it,  would  be  most  eager  for  them. 

But  in  order  to  purchase  this  extraordinary  supply,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  have  been  necessary,  that  these  countries  on  their 
part  should  have  been  able  to  have  instantly  created  extraordinary 
productions :  for  again;  the  difficulty  is  not  how  to  consume  Euro- 
pean commodities  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  the  Havannah,  Rio  Jan- 
eiro, or  Buenos  Ayres.  They  would  very  willingly  consume  them 
there,  if  they  had  wherewith  to  pay  for  them.  Europeans  require 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  in  payment ;  and  this  demand 
enhances  the  price  of  them  $  and  dear  as  these  commodities  and 

^  page  498. 
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^rer,  whidh  ts  also  a  commodity^  were,  you  mu$t  either  jAe 
A^,  or'  tome  away  without  payment ;  these  same  comim6ditie$ 
bebdme  scarcer  at  the  plac^  of  their  origit^  became  more  abun- 
dant In  Europe,  knd  finished  by  being  too  much  so  to  sell 
yttH  there;  although  the  consumption  in  Europe  is  so  much 
increased  since  the  peace :  hence  the  disadvantageous  returns  we 
haVe  been  witness  to.  But  suppose  for  ^  moment  that  the 
agricultural  and  manufactured  productions  of  North  and  South 
America  were  all  at  once  become  very  conslderablej  when  the, 
peace  tooL  place ;  then  their  populations  being  more  numerous 
and  more  productive,  would  easjy  have  bought  all  that  the  Euror 
peans  carri!<ed  th^re,  and  have  given  them  sundry  articles  in  returii 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Ad  to  the  United  States,  this  will  t  have  no  doubt  take  place 
when-  they  can  add  to  the  articles  of  Exchange  with  which  their 
maritime  commerce  furnishes  us  '  a  greater  quantity  of  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  perhaps  also  some  manufactured  articles.  Theif 
culture  is  extending  their  manufactures,  multiplying,  and  by  a 
natural  consequence  their  population  increases  with  an  astonishing 
rapidity.  A  few  years  more  and  their  industry  altogether  will 
form  a  mass  of  productions,  amongst  which  will  be  found  articles 
fit  to  make  profitable  returns  or  at  least  profits,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans will  employ  in  the  purchase  of  European  commodities. 

Those  commodities  which  the  Europeans  succeed  in  making  at 
leiast  ezpence  will  be  carried  to  America,  and  those  which  the 
Altaerican  soil  and  industry  succeed  in  creating  at  a  lower  rate 
than  others,  will  be  brought  back.  The  nature  of  the  demand 
tf^  determine  the  nature  of  the  productions  ;  each  nation  will  em- 
ploy itself  in  preference  about  those  productions  in  which  they  have 
the  greatest  success  ;  that  is,  which  they  produce  at  least  expence^ 
and  exchanges  mutually  and  permanently  advantageous  will  be  the 
result.  'But  these  commercial  improvements  can  only  take  place  in 
^e  course  of  time.  The  talents  and  experience  which  the  arts 
require  are  not  acquired  in  a  few  months,  years  must  be  devoted  tp 
them.  It  will  not  be  until  after  many  experiments  that  the  Ameri- 
cans win  know  what  commodities  tney  can  produce  with  success. 
Then  those  productions  will  no  longer  be  carried  to  their  country ; 


"^  The  mftDufactural  labors  which  a  new  state  ean  perlbrmto  the  greatest 
ad¥«iit«^,  arein  general  those  9fpreparmg^  matter  frpni  its  rough  stale,  or 
i^^peasive  commiorce.  It  is  no^  probable  that  the  Uaited  States  wtU 
ever  furnish  Europe  with  cloth,  but  thejr  ypiU  perhaps  furnish  it  with 
nianufactured  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar ;  and  who  knows  that  they  wHl 
not  succeed  In  estabHshitig  cotton  maiiufaecories  at  a  cheaper  race  than 
Eoglaad^ 
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but  ^th^  ^ta&t  they  will  obtain  from  tfaem  will  procure  them  the 
ulieans  of  bujiitg  other  European  productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aeir  agricukural  enterprises,  however  rapid, 
tbeir  extension  mzj  be,  can  only  by  very  slow  degrees  ofier,  by 
their  prod  uctions,  an  opening  to  European  productions.  As  cultiva* 
tion  and  civilisation  extend  themselvesbeyond  the  Allegany  mountains 
in  Kentucky,  and  into  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories,  the  £rst 
gains  are  employed  in  feeding  the  colonies  as  they  arrive  from 
the  totes  £rst  peopled,  and  in  building  their  habitations.  The 
prorfits  beyond  these  virants,  serve  to  extend  the  clearing  the  woods, 
the  next  in  manufacturing  articles  for  local  consumption;  and  it  is 
only  the  savings  of  die  fourth  class  which  are  applied  in  manufac* 
tunng*the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  in  transforming  them  for 
distant  consumption.  It  is  then  only  that  new  States  present  ati 
opening  to  Us  Europeans  \  but  it  is  evident  this  cannot  be  in  their 
infancy :  for  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  their  population 
should  have  had  time  to  increase,  and  that  their  agricuku^ 
ral  productions  should  have  become  so  abundant,  diat  they  are 
under  the  necessity  o^  seeking  to  exchange  their  value  at  a  distancew 
Then,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of  things,  instead  of  transportuxg 
rbugh  articles,  they  will  transport  articles  which  will  have  already 
received  some  shape,  and  which  consequently  containing  a  greater 
value  in  less  compass,  can.  bear  the  expences  of  a  long  voyage. 
Such  productions  will  find  their  way  to  Europe  through  New 
Orieans,  a  city  destined  to  be  one  oi  the  greatest  depots  in  the 
whole  world. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  this  point }  is  it  th^n  wonderful  that  the 
productions  6f  the  United  States  have  not  yet  offered  facilities 
analogous  to  the  commercial  ardor  whidi  foUowed  the  Peace  ?  Is 
It  even  wonderful  that  commercial  productions,  brought  by '.  the 
Americans- themselves  into  their  ports,  at  the  end  of  anexaggenu- 
ted  development  of  their  nautical  industry,  should  be  found  there 
in  superabundance  1 

Tou  see.  Sir,  that  this  fact  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  not  very 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  professed  by  your  antagonists. 

Reverting  to  the  painful  situation  ii>  which  every  kind  of  ]ndus<> 
try  in  Europe  is  at  present,  I  might  add  to  the  discouragement 
which  results  from  the  costs  of  production  multiplied  to  excess, 
the.  dist)nkrs  which  these  costs  occasion  in  the;  production, 
distribution,  «nd  conswKtptibn  -of  value  produced;  disorden 
iK^hich  'frequently  bring  into^  the  nDarket  quantities  greater 
than  the  want,  keeping  back  those  that  would  sell,  and  whose 
owners  would  employ  their  price  in  the  .purchase  of  the  former* 

Certain  producers  seek  to  indemnify  themselves  by  the  quantity 
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they  produce,  for  a  part  of  the  value  eat  up  by  the  taxes.  Certain 
productive  services  find  means  to  evade  the  avidity  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  as  often  happens,  for  the  service  of  capitals  which  in 
many  instances  continue  to  receive  the  same  interest,  whilst  lands, 
houses,  and  industry,  are  surcharged.  A  workman  who  can  with 
difficulty  support  his  family,  repurchases  sometimes  by  excessive 
labor  the  low  price  of  work.  Are  not  these  the  causes  which  de- 
range the  natural  course  of  production,  and  which  occasion  a  pro- 
duction in  some  articles,  beyond  what  would  have  been  produced, 
had  the  wants  of  the  consumers  only  been  consulted  ?  T*he 
articles  of  consun^ption  are  not  necessary  to  us  in  equal  degree. 
Previously  to  reducing  our  consumption  of  wheat  to  one  half^  we 
reduce  that  of  meat  to  one,  quarter  and  that  of  sugar  to  nothing. 
There  are  capitals  so  employed  in  certain  enterprises,  particularly 
in' manufactures,  that  the  enterprisers  are  frequently  content  to  lose 
their  interest  and  sacrifice  the  profits  of  their  own  industry^  and 
continue  to  work  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  enterprise 
going  until  mor^  favorable  times,  and  to  preserve  their  funds;  or 
.diey  are  afraid  of  losing  good  workmen,  which  the  suspension  of 
work  would  disperse  :  and  humanity  alone  is  sufficient  to  induce 
enterprisers  to  continue  a  manufactory  for  whose  productions  there 
is  no  longer  any  demand.  From  whence  proceed  disorders  in  the 
progress  <  of  production  and  consumption,  still  greater  than  those 
which  proceed  from  the  obstruction  of  the  customs  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Seasons.  Hence  proceed  unadvised  productions, 
recourse  to  ruinous  means,  and  a  ruined  commerce. 

I  shall  remark  at  the  same  time,  t)M  although  the  evil  is  great 
it  may  still  seem  greater  than  it  is.  The  commodities  which 
superabound  in  the  markets  of  the  universe,  may  strike  the  eye  by 
their  mass^  and  alarm  eommerce  by  the  depreciation  of  their  price, 
and  still  be  only  a  very  small  part  of  th^  commodities  made  and 
.consumed  of  each  kind.  There  is  no » warehouse  that  would  not 
be  very  soon  emptied,  if  every  kind  of  production  of  the  commodity 
contained  in  it  was  simultaneously  to  cease  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  further  rema!rked,  that  if  the  quantity  sent  in  the 
slightest  degree  exceeds  the  want,  it  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  price 
considerably.  It  was  a  remark  of  Addison^  in  his  Spectator,  (No. 
200,)  that  when  the  wheat  harvest  exceeds  by  one-tenth  the  ordina- 
ry consumptioB,  wheat  falls  one  half  in  price.  Dalryn^U^ 
makes  an  analogous  observation.  .  We  must  therefore  not  be  as- 
tonished,  that  a  slight  excess  is  often  taken  for  an  excessive  abun- 
dance. 

}  Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  Entails,  page  14. 
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This  sttpenbundance,  a^  I  have  already  remarked)  depends  also 
Upon  the  ignorance  of  producers  or  merchants,  of  the  nature  and 
et tent  of  the  want  in  the  places  to  whic^  they  sent  their  commo-^ 
dities.  In  later  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  .hazardous 
speculations^  on  account  of  the  many  fresh  connexions  with  diiFe- 
rent  nations.  There  was  every  whete  a  general  failure  of  that 
calculation  which  was  requisite  to  a  good  result;  but  because  many 
things  have  been  ill  done  does  it  follow  that  it  is  impossible,  with 
better  instruction,  to  do  better  ?  I  dare  predict,  that  as  the  new 
connexions  grow  old,  and  as  reciprocal  wants  are  better  apprecia- 
ted, the  excess  of  commodities  will  everywhere  cease  ^  and  that  a 
mutual  and  profitable  intercourse  will  be  established.  But  in  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  proper  gradually,  and  as  much  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  State  will  permit,  to  diminish  the  general  and  perma* 
nent  inconveniences  which  arise  from  too  expensive  a  production. 
We  must  fully  convince  ourselves  that  every  one  will  sell  his 
productions  more  easily,  in  proportion  as  others  gain  ;  that  there  is 
only  one  way  of  getting,  which  is  either  by  our  labor  or  by  the 
labor  of  the  capital  and  land  we  possess;  that  unproductive 
consumers  are  only  substitutes  for  productive  consumers  ;  that  the 
more  producers  there  are  the  more  consumers  there  are  ;  that  for 
the  same  reason,  each  nation  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest,  and  that  they  are  altogether  interested  in  haying  easy 
communications;  for  every  difficulty  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
ofexpence. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  established  in  my  works,  and  which  I  con- 
fess to  you.  Sir,  does  not  hitherto  appear  to  me  to  have  been  shaken. 
I  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  defence  of  it,  not  because  it  is  mine, 
(What  is  the  sorry  self-love  of  an  author  in  comparison  with 
things  of  so  great  importance?)  but  because  it  is  to  a  high  degree 
social,  that  it  shows  to  mankind  the  source  of  real  wealth,  and 
warns  them  of  the  danger  of  corrupting  that  source. 

The  rest  of  this  doctrine  is  not  less  useful,  in  as  much  as  it  shows 
us  that  capitar  and  land  V  are  not  productive,  unless  they  become 
property  sacred  to  the  proprietors.  That  even  the  poor  themselves 
are  interested  in  defending  the  property.of  the  rich,  and  consequently 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order ;  because  a  subversion,  which 
never  could  do  more  tlian  give  them  a  flqeting  prey,  would 
take  away  from  him  a  constant  income.  When  Political  Econo- 
my is  studied  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  when  we  once  begin  to  perceive  in 
the  course  of  this  study,  that  the  most  wholesome  truths  rest  upon 
the  most  certain  principles,  we  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  at 
to  place  these  principles  within  the  reach  of  every  comprehension. 
Do  not  let  us  increase  their  natural  difficulties  by  useless  abstrac- 
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tions  ;  do  not  let  qs  repeat  the  rididibBS  petlotnaiicettkf  tke  eM* 
nomists  of  the  .18th  centmjf  by  mdlees  disciasiant  on  die  ntt 
produce  of  the  earth.  Let  us  describe  the  mode  in  whicJi  lUagt 
take  placci  and  explain  the  chain  which  connects,  them.  TSma 
our  writings  will  acquire  a  pe^t  practical  utility*  aad  the  piiUie 
will  be  really  indebted  to  thos^  writers  wlio,lifce  yourself,  Sir,  kave 
so  great  means  of  giving  them  information. 


LETTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Sm,  • 

I  have  sought  in  your  Principles  of  Political  Ectmon^fot 
something  wherewith  to  confirni  the  opinion  of  the  public,  relative 
to  machines,  and  generally  relatively  to  expeditious  processes, 
which,  in  the  arts,  shorten  manual  labor  and  multiply  productions 
lirithout  increasing  the  expence  of  production.  I  should  wish,  to 
.filKi  in  them  those  fixed  principles,  that  rigorous  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  carries  conviction  with  it,  and  to  which  your  Essojf  on 
Poptdatian  has  accustomed  the  public.  But  this  is  not  an  £ssay 
on  P<^ulatbn.  It  appears  to  me,  (for  t  am  sometimes  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  use  of  this  form,  after  having  read  yoiir 
demonstrations,)  it  appears  to  me  that  ^1  the  advantage  you  admk 
in  machinery,  and  generally  in  expeditious  means  ot  production, 
is  reduced  to  the  fact  of  multiplying  productions  to  such  an  extent* 
.  that  even  when  their  selling  value  is  lessened  the  total  aniount 
still  exceeds  what  it  was  before  the  improvement^  The  advan- 
tage you  point  out  is  incontrovertible  j  and  it  has  been  already 
retnarkedy  that  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  workmen    employed  in   this  branch,  had  singularly 

1  **  When  a  machine  is  invented4which  by  saving  manual  labor  brings  the 
commodities  to  a  lower  price,  the  ordinary  effect  is  ad  increase  in  the  de- 
mand, so  that  the  total  value  of  the  qaanttty  of  ^romttioAities  <l^tM  made  fir 
exceeds  the  total  former  vakie  of  the  fiaoie  comarundities;  wjhere)»y  ftlie 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufaotute  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished.''  MaUhu»*9  rriatipkt  cfF^liiictd  Econo^^,  )>age402. 

^  but  we  must  admit  that  the  prmcipal  advantage  arising  from  the  sijbsfi- 
tution  of  machines  fur  manual  labor,  dependis  iipottthe  extent  of  -the  stile, 
«hl  the  emourageiiient  which  resiAis  from  it  fitrdcoosumiitisn,  sod  -Abx 
without  this  the  advantage  of  this  substitution  is  all  but  iost.^  Page  412. 
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ioccetlNid  aifice  the  introduction  of  expeditioas  meana.  An  analo- 
gous mnark  had  been  made  relative  to  the  printing  press;  this 
inachine  employed  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  a  production 
whicfa  en^ploys  at  this  moment,  without  reckoning  the  authors,  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons  than  when  they  were  copied  by 
hand*  and  which  is  worth  a  much  larger  sum  than  when  books 
wefie  dearer. 

But  this  very  decided  advantage,  is  only  one  among  the  many  ' 
which  nations  have  reaped  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  It 
only  relates  to  certain  productions,  the  consumption  of  which  was 
susceptible  of  sufficient  extension  to  balance  the  diminution  in 
th^r  price,  whilst  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  introduction  of 
machini^s  common  to  all  economical  and  expeditious  processes  in 
general ;  an  advantage  which  would  be  felt  even  when  the  con- 
suinption  of  the  production  should  be  no  longer  capable  of  any 
extension ;  an  advantage  which  ought  to  be  highly  valued  in  the 
principles,  of  Political  Economy.  Have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me, 
if,  in  order  to,  make  myself  understood,  I  am  obliged  to  revert  t(> 
A  fewjeJementary  ideas. 

Machines  and  took  are  both  productions,  which  immediately 
after  their  production  rank  in  the  class  of  capital,  and  are  em-^ 
j^Ioyed  in  the  perfection  of  other  productions.  ^  The  only  difference 
there  is  between  machines  and  tools,  is  that  the  former  are  complex 
tooIa,and  the  latter  simplemachines.  As  there  are  no  machines 
or  tools  existing  which  engender  force  we  must  still  consider  them 
as  the  means  of  transmitting  an  action,  an  active  force  of  which  we 
dispose,  towards  an  object  which  is  to  be  modified  by  it.  Thus  a 
hanimet  is  a  tool  by  means  whereof  we  employ  the  muscular 
strength  of  a  man  in  flattening,  in  certain  ca3es  a  leaf  of  gold ;  and 
the  mill  hammers  of  a  laree  forge  are  also  tools  by  means  whereof 
we  employ  a  fall  of  water  in  flattening  iron  bars* 

The  emfloj  of  a  voluntary  force^  with  which  Nature  has  gifted 
us,  does  not  dej^rtve  it'  of  its  nature  of  a  tool.  The  weight  increased 
by  velocity,  which  constitutes  the  power  of  a  gold  beater's  hammer, 
is.notless  a  natural  physical  power  than  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  falls  from  a  mountain* 

.  What  is  our  industry  altogether*  but  the  employ,  more  or  less 
understood,  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  It  is  bif  obeying  Nfiture^  days 
Bacon,  thai  we  learn  tQ  command  iU  What  difference  do  you  s^ 
between  knitting  needles  and  a  stocking  frame,  except  that  th& 
latter  is  a  more  complicated  and  a  more  powerful  tool  than  the 
needles  ;.but  for  the  rest,  employing  with  greater  or  less  advantage 
the.paroperties.of  the  metal,  and  the  power  of  the  lever  to  manu- 
facture the  articles  with  which  we  cover  our  legs  and  feet. 

The.  question  then  resolves  itself  to  this:  it  is  an  advantage' ta 
toman.totake  in. his  hand  a,  more  powerful  tool>  capable  of  doing 
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much  more  work,  or  of  doing  it  better,  rather  than  a  stiH  larger  but 
imperfect  tool,  with  whic^  he  works  slower  with  more  difficulty 
and  not  so  well. 

I  think  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  your  good  sense  and  to  that 
of  our  readers,  if  I  doubted  the  answer  a  moment. 

The  perfection  of  our  tools,  Sir,  is  connected  witih  the  perfection 
of  our  species.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  difference  which  is 
observable  between  us  and  the  savages  of  the  South  Seas,  who  have 
axe^  of  flint,  and  sewing  needles  made  of  fish  bones. 

It  is  no  longer  admissible,  for  any  one  who  writes  upon  Poli- 
tical Economy  to  endeavor  to  circumscribe  the  introduction  of  the 
means  which  chance  or  genius  may  put  into  our  hands,  with  a 
view  of  preserving  more  work  for  our  laborers ;  such  a  one  would 
expose  himself  Mohave  all  his  own  arguments  made  use  of  to  prove 
to  him  that  we  ought,  (retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in  the  ca- 
reer of  civilisation,)  successively  to  renounce  all  the  discoveries  we 
have  already  made,  and  to  render  our  arts  more  imperfect  in  order 
to  multiply  our  labor  by  diminishing  our  enjoyments. 
.  No  doubt  there  are  inconveniences  in  the  transit  from  one  order 
of  things  to  another,  even  from  an  imperfect  to  a  better  order. 
What  person  in  his  senses  would  all  at  once  take  off  the  shackles 
which  obstruct  industry,  and  remove  the  Custom  Houses  which 
separate  nations,  prejudicial  as  they  are  to  their  prosperity  ?  In 
these  cases  the  duty  of  well  informed  persons  does  not  consist  in 
producing  motives  for  keeping  back  and  proscribing  every  kind  of 
change,  under  pretence  of  the  inconveniences  tliey  carry  with 
them ;  but  in  appreciating  these  inconveniences,  in  pointing  out  the 
practicable  means  of  preventing  or  diminishing  them  as  much  at 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adoption  of  a  desirable 
amendment.  '    ' 

The  inconvenience  in  this  case  is  a  removal  of  income,  which 
when  it  is  sudden,  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  class  whose 
income  it  diminishes.  The  substitution  of  machinery  diminishes 
(sometimes,  but  not  always,)  the  income  of  the  class  whose  fund$ 
consist  of  corporeal  and  manual  faculties,  to  augment  the  income 
of  the  class  whose  funds  consist  in  intellectual  faculties  and  in 
capitals.  In  other  words,  expeditious  machines,  being  in  general 
more  complex,  require  more  considerable  capitals';  consequently 
they  compel  the  enterpriser  who  employs  them  to  purchase  more  of 
what  we  have  cdHled  productive  service  cf  capital j  unless  of  what  we 
czM  productive  services  of  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  as  perhaps 
they  require  greater  attention  and  more  care  in  their  general  and 
particular  management,  they  employ  more  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
ductive service  from  whence  the  enterpriser's  income  proceeds.  A 
cotton  spinner  who  uses  the  small  wheel,  as  we  see  in  many  places 
in  Normandy,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  enterpriser,  whilst  a 
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large  u>holeiole  cotton  manufactory  is  an  enterprise  of  magnitude.  ' 
But  the  most  important  effect,  although  perhaps  the  least  percep- 
tible^  which  proceeds  from  the  employment  of  machinery  in  general, 
of  all  other  expeditious  processes,  is  the  increase  of  income  which 
results  from  them  to  the  consumers  of  their  productions ;  an  increase 
which  costs  nothing  to  any  body,  and  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  6ome  detail. 

.  If  ^vheat  were  pounded  in  our  days,  as  it  was  by  the  ancients,  by 
the  strength  of  the  arm,  I  apprehend  it  would  take  twenty  men  to 
grind  as  much  flour  as  one  pair  of  stones  in  a  mill  can  grind.  These 
twenty  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  being  continually  em- 
ployed, would  cost  40  francs  per  day,  at  300  days'  work  in  the  year 
they  would  cost  per  year  fr.  12,000 

The  machine  and  the  stones  cost  suppose  20,000fr. 

a  year's  interest  on  which  would  be        -  -         1,000 

No  enterpriser  would  probably  be  found 
to  undertake  such   an  enterprise,  unless 
it  brought  him  in  yeatrly  about .       -   .     -         -         S,000 
The  cost,  therefore,^of  the  flour  that  may  be 
obtained  from  a  pair  of  stones  in  one  year  ■ 

would,  by  this  means,  amount  to    about         fr.  16,000 

Instead  of  which  a  miller  now  a  days  can  hire  a 

windmill  for -       2,000 

He  pays  his  man      -        -        -        -        -  *         1,000 

I  suppose  he  gains  for  his  labor  and  abilities  -         S,000 

The  same  quantity  of  flour  can  therefore  be  — '■  ■     '■* 

ground  for  -         -        -        -        -        -  fr.   6,000 

instead  of  16,000,  which  it  would^have  cost  if  we  still  followed  the 
custom  of  our  ancestors. 

The  same  population  can  be  fed,  for  the  mill  doesnot  diminish 
the  quantity  of  flour  ground  :  the  profit  gained  in  society  serves 
to  pay  for  fresh  productions,  for  the  moment  the  6,000  francs  cost 
of  production  are  paid,  a  profit  of  6,000  francs  is  gained  ;  and  so- 
ciety enjoys  this  essential  advantage,  that  mankind  who  compose  it, 
whatever  be  their  means  of  existence  or  their  income,  whether  they 
live  upon  their  labor,  their  capital,  or  their  stock  of  land,  reduce  the 
portion  of  their  expences  destined  to  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
ftourin  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  six  or  five-eighths.  He  who  spent 
eight  francs  annually  for  his  food  would  only  spend  three,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  an  increase  of  income  ;  for  the  five  francs  saved  in 
this  article  can  be  employed  in  any  other.  If  an  equal  improve-  . 
ment  had  taken  place  in  all  the  productions  in  which  we  employ 
our  incomes,  they  would  really  have  been  increased  five-eighths  ; 
and  a  man  who  gains  three  thousand  francs,  either  in  malting  flour, 
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,  or  many  other  manner,  would  actually  be  as  rick  as  If  liebadmi^t 
'^  ihousand  and  the  improved  method  had  not  been  discovered. 
.    M.  Sismondi  has  not  paid  attention  to  this>  when  he  wxotft^« 
follo'  ing  passage. 

.<<  Every  timet  he  says,'*'  <<  that  the  demand  for  consumption  ez« 
ceeds  the  means  of  the  population  to  produce^  every  new  discovery 
in  mechanism  or  the  arts  is  a  benefit  to  society,  because  it  gives  the 
tdeans  of  satisfying  eiisting  wants^  Every  time,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  production  is  fully  adequate  to  the  consumption  every  such 
discovery  is  a  calamity,  because  it  only  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of 
consumers  by  satisfying  them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  whilst  it  suppresses 
^e  life  itself  of  the  producers.  It  would  be  odious'  to  weigh  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  rate  against  that  of  existence.*^ 

M.  Sismondi,  as  appears,  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  rate,  and  does  not  feel  that  by  giving  less  for 
one  article  we  can  afiord  to  give  more  ibr  another,  beginning  with 
the  most  indispensable. 

Up  to  this  time  no  inconvenitoce  is  pereepdbte  in  die  invention 
of  flour  mills,  but  the  advantage  of  a.  diminution  in  die  price  of 
the  production  is  very  visible,  which  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  in- 
come to  all  those  who  use  them. 

But  this  increase  of  income  procured  for  the  consumers,  is  taken 
away  from  the  nineteen  unfortunate  men  whom  the  mill  has  thrown 
out  of  work.  This  I  deny..  The  nineteen  Is^rers  have  their  in- 
dustrious faculties  left,  with  the  same  strengtjb,  the  same  capacities, 
the  same  means  of  labor  as  before*  The  mill  does  not  compel 
Aem  to  remain  unenq>toyed,  but  only  ^to^sedc  another  occufi&tion. 
Many  dicumstances  occasion  a. similar  inconvenience  without 
eanrying  with  them  the  same  remedy. 

A  fashion  out  of  use,  a  war  which  Uocka  up  a  vent,  a  ceinaieroe 
which  changes  its  course,  do  a  hundred  timee  nsore  injury  to  the 
laboring  classes  than  any  new  invention  whatever^ 

I  suppose  that  it  will  be  said  and  insisted  on,  that  the  niseteen 
vacant  laborers,  supposing  even  they  immediately  find  capitale  to 
«et  diem  to  woric  at  a  fresh  business,  could  not  sdl  thejf  pvochiOr 
ribn  because  the  mass  of  production  of  society  would  be  therdiiy 
ificreased,  but  not  die  amount  of  their  mcone,  It  has  then  bom 
fot^gotten  that  the  incomes  of  society  are  incveilsed  by  the  vecy 
fact  of  die  production  of  die  nineteen  new  laborers^  The  salary  fior 
Adbr  labor  is  the  income  which  enaUes  them  to  acquire  the  pvoduae 
of  dieir  labor,  or  to  exchange  it  against  any  other  equivalent  pro^ 
ducdwn :  this  is  sufficiendy  estiddished  in  my  precedine:  kttets» 

Nodung  therefore  remains,  strictly  speaking,  but  we  ineonve^ 
flience  of  being  oUiged  to  change  the  occupaition.  Nowi  the  paogresi 

*  Ksw  Priactplei  of  Political  Economy.  Vul.  3,  page  317. 
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''which  j$  made  in  one  kind  in  particular,  is  benefidal  lo  industry 
4ik  general.  .The  increase  of  income,  which  results  to  society  from 
a  saving  in  expences,  is  carried  towards  other  articles.  A  single 
.occupation  is  interdicted  to  nineteen  men  who,  till  then,  pounded 
•grain>  and  a  hundred  fresh  occupations,  or  a  hundred,  extensions  of 
old  occiipattons,  have  been  opened  to  them.  I  desire  no  other 
.proof  of  tUs  than  the  increase  which  has  taken  |dace  in  the  labor 
and.  population,  in  every  place  where  the  arts  have  been  improved. 
Thieconstatit  habit  we  are  in  of  seeing  the  productions  of  new  arts 
causes  us  to  disregard  dDem,  bcit  how  would  they  strike  our  anpes* 
torsi  if  they  cmild  again  come  amongst  ua !  Let  us  picture  to  our* 
selves  for  a  moment  some  of  the  most  enlightened  amongst  them, 
such,  as  Pliny  or  Archimedes,  coming  to  walk  round  €>ne  oT  our  mo- 
dem cities :  they  would  fancy,  themselves  surrounded  by  miracles^ 
The*  abundance  of  our  crystals  and- glasses,  ihegreat^uantity  of  our 
large  noii^rors,  our  clocks,  watches,  embroidery,  iron  bridges,  war* 
like  iisstifiiflttents,  aaid  ships,  would  astonish  them  beyond  all  concept 
tiofi*  And.  if  they  were  to  go:  into  ouv  workHshops,  what  a  multipli- 
ciny  of  occupations  would  they  see  of  which  they  could  not  have 
the  smallest  conception.  Wc^d  they  even  beUeve  that  thirty 
thousand  men  were  nightly  employed  in  Europe  in  prititing  news- 
papers^ which  are  read  every  mosning  over  the  bieakfast<*taUe  whilst 
taking  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  other  food,  quite  as  new  to  them 
as  the  papers  then^sebcs  I  Doi  not  let  us  doubt.  Sir,  thatif  the  sins 
still  improve,  as  I  flatter  myself  they  will»  that  is,  diat.they  will  pro« 
duce  more  at  less  expence,  fresh  millions  of  men  in  the  course  of 
a  few  ages  wiU  produce  objects,  which  would  excite  in  our  minds, 
could  we  tee  them,  a  surprise  equal  to  that  which  the  great 
Archimedes  and  Pliny  would  experience  could  they .  revisit  us. 
Let  us  like  care,,  we  who  scribble  in  search  of  truth,  if  our  writ- 
ifigs  descend  to.  posterity,  that  the  .apprehension  with  which 
those  improvements  inspire  us  (but  which  they  will  then  have  far 
suqiassed)  do  not.  appear  ridiculous.  And  as  to  the  workmen 
of  y^ur  country,  at  once  so  able,  and  so  wretched,  our  descendants 
may  well  look  upon  them  as  men  who  were  compelled  to  get  their 
living  by  dancing  on  the  rope,  with  a  weight  attached  to  their  feet. 
Xhey  wiU  read  ia  history,  that  in  order  that  these  men  might  con- 
tinue their  dance,  some  fresh  plan  was  daily  suggested  to  them,  in- 
deed every  planexcept.the  very  one  which  would  have  been  effica- 
cious, vix#  that  of  taking  off  the  weight :  then  our  descendants  after 
having  derided  us  might  very  well  conclude  the  whole  by  pitying  us. 

I  have.said  that  a  Useful  miprovement  may  be  attended  with  tem- 
porary inconvenience  \  fortunately  those  inconveniences  which  are 
occasioned  by  expeditious  processes,  are  mitigated  by  some  circum- 
stances which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  by  others  of  which  no 
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mention  hai  been  made.  It  has  been  said  (and'you  yourselffSir^  look 
upon  this  circumstance  as"  capable  of  overbalancing  the  inconveni- 
ence) that  the  low  price  which  results  from  an  economical  process 
favors  the  consumption  of  the  article  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  the 
same  production  employs  more  people  than  before  ^as  has  been  re- 
marked in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.  I  shall  add  that,  as  machi- 
nery and  expeditious-means  increase,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover fresh  ones,  particularly  in  an  established  art  in  which 
workmen  are  already  initiated.  The  most  simple  machines  appeared 
first,  afterwards  came  the  more  complicated :  they  cost  more  to 
er&ct,  and  require  more  workmen  to  manoeuvre  them^  which  part- 
ly recompenses  that  class  for  the  occupation  they  have  lost  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  process.  The  complexity  aod  costliness  of  a 
machine  are  obstacles  to  its  too  prompt  adoption.  The  clothe 
shearing  machine  by  means  of  a  turning  motion,  cost  in  the  origin 
from  25  to  30  thousand  francs.  Many  manufacturers  cannot  in 
the  first  instance  lay  out  such  a  sum,  others  consider  and  reconsi- 
der before  they  buy  it,  and  await  for  a  decided  proof  of  its  success. 
This  tardiness  in  the  introduction  of  new  machines  nearly  pre- 
vents all  the  inconveniences  attending  them. 

In  fact,  I  confess  to  you,  that  in  practice  I  have  always  seen 
new  machines  occasion  more  fear  of  harm,  than  harm  itself.  As 
to  the  good,  it  is  sure  and  lasting. 

M.  de  Sismondi  opposes  a  fact  that  occurred,  in  which  a  hun- 
dred thousand  stocking-knitters  with  their  needles,  and  a  thou- 
sand workmen  provided  with  frames,  each  manufactured  ten 
thousand  pair  of  stockings.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  consumers  of  stockings  only  saved  50  centimes  per  pair,  and 
still  a  manufactory  which  used  to  employ  a  hundred  thousand 
w:ork-peop]e,  now  only  employed  twelve  hundred.  But  he  only 
comes  to  this  conclusion  by  suppositions  which  are  not  admis- 
sible. 

To  prove  that  consumers  obtained  the  stockings  only  50  cen- 
times less,  he  supposes  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be>  in 
the  first  case,  as  follows : 

10  millions,  for  the  purchase  ei  the  material. 
4<0  millions,  wages  to  a  hundred  thousand  work-people, 
^  at  400  francs  each. 

Total  50  millions,  40  of  which  paid  to  the  work-people. 

And  in  the  seclmd  case,  he  supposes  the  cost  as  follows :  . 
10  millions,  for  the  material. 

^0  millions,  for  injterett  of  fixed  capital  and«nteipriser's 
profits,  ' 
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^  mtliions,  for  Interest  of  circulatuig  capital* 
2  millions,  for  repairs  and  new  machines^ 
1  million,  wages  oiF  1200  workmen. 

Total  45  millions,  of  which  1  is  paid  to  the  workmen  io* 
stead  of  40, 

Now  I  see  that  this  item  of  30  millions  for  interest  of  fixed 
capital,  and  enterpriser's  profit,  taken  on  the  supposition  of  an  en* 
terprise  capable  df  employing  twelve  hundred  work-people,  and  of 
yielding  15  per  cent,  on  their  capitals,  supposes  a  capital  of  two 
Hundred  millions,  a  supposition  truly  preposterous. 

One  workman  cannot;  work  at  two  frames  at  once,  a  thousand 
workmen  would  dberefore  require  a  thousand  frames  to  l>e  em- 
ployed. A  good,  stocking'frame  costs  600  francs,  ^consequently  thci 
ijiousandwould  cost  six  hundred  thousand  francs;  add  «to  this 
capital,  adike  capital  for  the  other  utensils,  work-shops,  i&c.  still 
we  r  should  only  have  occasion  for  a  capital  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  francs.  We  admit  that  the  interest  .and  the  enter- 
priser's profit  on 'the  capital  would  be  15  per  cent..,  which  is  very 
moderate,  for  a  current  business  which  produced  more  would 
:«oon  by  competition  be  brought, to  this  rate.  Admitting  this,  we 
•shall  find  for  the  interest  and  the  enterpriser's  profit,  180  thousand 
francs,  instead  of  30  millions  ! 

The  same  observation  applies  tb  the  2  milliona  for  expences  of 
jceeping  and  repairing  the  machtaes;  for  if,  instead  of  repairing  the 
frames,  new  ones  were  bought  yearly,  still  they  would  only  cost 
^00  thousand  francs. 

Nor  would  the  circulating  capital  cost  2  millions,  for  in  Mr. 
rffismondi's  hypothesis,  of  what  does  it  consist  ?  Of  the  raw  mate* 
rial^  which  he  quotes  at  lO  millions,  and  wages,  which  he  calls  1 
million,  together  11  millions,  the  interest  of  i^hich,  at  5  per  cent,  is 
550 thousand  francs.  But  as  in  this  business  the  production  may 
be  completed  and  sold  within  6  months,  the  capital  paid  for,^  by 
the  ye^r,  may  be  turned  twice,  and  wiU  only  cost  each  time 
275  thous  and  francs,  instead  of  2millions. 

All  these  expences  together  still  only  make  12,055,000  francs, 
instead  of  50  millionsj  which  stockings  knit  with  the  needle 
would  cost,  according  to  M.  Sismondi.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  saving  could  be  50  great,  for  if  the  author  has  quoted  the 
cs^ital  for  the_machines  toa  high,  he  has  attributed  too  great  a  fa- 
cility to  them,  in  supposing  that  by  their  means  twelve  hundred 
workmen  could  do  as  much  as  a  auQdred  tfaousand ;  but  I  say 
that  if  the  salving  in  this  production  were  ^  great,  the  low  price  of 
stockings  or  any  other  article  of  that  nature  would  so  favor  tb« 
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consumptioh,  diat  instead  of  seeing  die  kikndred  thousand  iiv'ork- 
peoplei  as  is  sapposed»  employed,  we  should  (Hrobably  see  the  num- 
ber increase  to  two  hundred  diousand* 

And  if  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  particidar,  did  not 
odnut  this  •  excessire  multipHcation  of  the  same  production^  the 
demand  would  increase  in  respect  to  many  others ;  for  observe, 
that  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  same  revenue  is  still 
found  in  society,  that  is,  the  same  number  of  workmen,  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  same  portidn  of  land*  Now  if,  instead 
of  devoting  out  of  this  mass  of  revenue  50  nullions  yearly  for 
stotkings,  it  is  only  necessary,  m  consequence  of  the  frames^  to 
employ  12,  the  38  millions  remsuning  may  be  applied  to  other 
consumptions,  if  dbt  to  the  extension  of  this. 

This  is  what  principles  teach,  and  experience  confirms.  The 
misery  sufiered  by  the  population  of  England,  and  which  M.  Sis- 
mondi  deplores  with  a  truly  philanthropic  feeling,  arises  from  other 
causes^  principally  from  the  poor  laws,  and,  as  I  have  hinted,  from 
a  weight  of  taacation  which  makes  productibn  too  expensive  ;  so 
much  so,  that  when  the  articles  are  finished,  a  great  part  of  die 
consumers  do  not  get  sufficient  to  obtain  them,  at  the  price  that  is 
obliged  to  be  asked  for  them. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Sir, 
On  reading  your  Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  the  first  ob- 
ject which  struck  my  attention  was  that  great  evil  which  torments 
the  human  race,  and  prevents  them  from  living  on  their  productions. 
Although  in  the  order  of  ideas,  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
health  ought  to  precede  this,  in  order  to  assist  the  mind  in  com- 
prehending all  the  phenomena  which  relate  to  its  formation  and 
distribution,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  give  it  the  preference, 
as  it  appears  to  be  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  those  who  culti- 
vate the  science  of  political  economy,  without  any  view  of  carrying 
it  into  practice.    Still  I   cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  giving 

Jou  my  opinion  on  this  head.     I  have  your  owh  sanctibn  for  io 
bing,  m  the  noble  candor  with  which  you  invite  every  discussion 
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that  may  tend  to  enlighten  the  public.  «'  It  is  to  be  desired^''  you 
9^7»  (P^g^  ^}  **  ^^^  those  who  are  looked  upon  by  the  pubhc  to  be 
competent  judges  should  agree  upon  the  principal  points."  They 
cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

You  complain  of  the  definition  which  Lord  Lauderdale  gives  of 
wealthf  when  he  says  that  <<  it  is  ev<ery  thing  man  can  desire,  that 
can  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  him/'  as  being  too  vague,  and  I  think 
fon  are  very  right.  I  am  seeking  the  definition  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  this,  and  I  find  that  you  give  the  term 
•wealth  to  f<  all  material  objects  that  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreea* 
ble  to  man"  (page  ?S.)  The  only  difference  I  s^e  betvtreen  these 
two  definitions  consists  in  the  word  material^  which  you  add  to  that 
of  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  I  must  confess  that  this  word  appears 
to  me  to  be  contrary  to  die  truth. 

You  will  anticipate  my  reasons.  The  great  discovery  of  poll* 
tical  economy,  and  what  will  render  it  everlastingly  precious,  is 
the  having  shown  that  every  thing  may  be  converted  into  wealth* 
From  that  time  man  has  been  made  capable  of  knowing  what  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  do,  to  attain  these  happy  means  of  satisfying 
his  desires.  But  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  add  a  single  atom  to  the  mass  of  mac.. 
ter,  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  If  he  creates  wealth,  wealth 
is  not  matter :  there  is  no  medium.  By  means  of  his  capital  and  his 
landy  man  can  only  change  the  combination  of  matter,  to  confer 
utility  upon  it,  but  utility  is  an  immaterial  quality. 

This  is  not  all^  Sir ;  I  fear  your  definition  does  not  contain  the 
essential  character  of  wealth.  Allow  me  to  give  a  few  explana- 
tions in  support  of  my  idea. 

Adam  Smith  znd  kH  the  world  have  observed,  that  a.  glass  of 
water,  which  is  a  very  precious  thing  when  we  are  thirsty,  was  not 
wealth.  It  is  however  a  material  object,  it  is  either  neceasary, 
useful,  or  agreeable  to  man.  It  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  your 
definition,  and  it  is  not  vsrealth.  At  least  not  that  wealth  which  is 
the  subj^t  of  our  study,  and  that  of  your  book.  What  is  wanting 
to  make  it  so  ?   possessing  yalue. 

.  There  are  things  indeed  which  are  natural  wealth,  very  preci- 
QVks  to  man,  but  which  are  not  of  that  kind  about  which  political 
eCQitiofny  can  be  employed.  Can  it  increase  them  ?  Can  it  con- 
aufxie.tl^?  No,  they  are  subject  to  other  laws.  A  glass  of . 
water  is  uiader  the. government  of  natural  law.  The  attachment 
of  pur  friends,  and  our  reputation  in  the  world,  depend  upon  the 
moral  law,  and  not  on  that  of  political  economy.  What  then  is 
wealth,  the  main  spring  of  this  science  ?  that  which  is  susceptible 
of  creation  and  destructiQn,.of  more  and  of  less  s  and  this  more^  this , 
liHf  y^t  k  it  again  ?  value. 
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You  yourself.  Sir,  are  obliged  to  confess  it  in  many  places.  Totf 
say  (page  340,)  « It  appears  therefore,  that  the  wealth  of  a  natioit 
depends  partly  on  the  quantity  of  production  obtained  by  its  labor, 
(it  depends  on  this  altogether,)  and  partly  on  the  adaptation  of  this 
labor  to  die  wants^and  means  of  the  population,  for  the  purpose  of 
git ing  value  to  its  productions."  And  in  the  following  page,  you  are 
still  more  positive:  After  having  gone  further  into  the  question, 
you  admit  that,  <<  it  is  evident  that  in  the  preset  state  of  things,  the 
value^of  comniodities  may  be  considered  as  the  only  cause  of  the 
existence  of  wealth."  How  can  it  be  then,  that  so  essential  an  in- 
gredient as  value,  is  wanting  to  your  definition  ? 

But  diat  is  not  sufficient :  we  should  know  but  very  imperfectly 
the  nature  of  wealth,  if  we  were  not  well  to  define  this  word  x>alue. 
In  order  to  possess  great  wealth,  is  it  enough  that  we  value  our  pos- 
sessions very  high  r  If  I  have  built  a  house  which  I  find  delight- 
ful, and  think  it  right  to  estimate  it  at  a  hundred  thousand  franco, 
.  am  I  really  worth  a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  account  of  this 
house  i  We  receive  a  present  from  a  person  who  is  dear  to  us, 
^hich  is  inestimable  in  our  eyes — does  it  follow  that  that  makes 
us  immensely  rich  i  you  cannot  think  so.  In  order  for  a  value 
to  be  riches,  it  must  be  an  admitted  value,  not  by  the  possessor, 
but  by  another  person.  Now  what  irresistible  proof  can  be  given, 
that  a  value  is  admitted,  if  not,  that  in  order  to  have  it,  other 
persons  consent  to  give  in  exchange  2  certain  quantity  of  other 
things,  which  are  valuable. 

Notwithsftanding  I  may  have  estimated  my  house  at  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  what  shall  I  have  made  of  it,  if  I  can  find  no 
one  who  will  give  me  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  those  pieces 
which  we  call  francs.  It  is  in  fact  worth  no  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand, it  makes  me  worth  no  more  than  fifty  thousand,  or  wnatever 
may  be  bought  for  fifty  thousand  francs. 

Thus  Adam  Smithf'  immediately  after  having  observed  that  there 
are  two- sorts  of  values,  one  value  in  use,  the  other  value  in  eay 
^ange^  completely  abandons  the  first,  and  entirely  occupies  himself 
all  the  way  through  his  book  with  exchangeable  value  only,  lliis 
is  what  you  yourself  have  done.  Sir  $^  what  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
done;  wnat  I  nave  done;  what  we  have  alt  done :  for  this  reason, 
that  diere  is  no  other  value  in  political  economy  than  that  which 
alone  is  subject  to  fixed  laws ;  that  that  alone  forms,  distributes,  and 
destroys  itself  conformably  to  invariable  rules,  which  may  become 
the  subject  of  a  scientific  study.     By  a  necessary  consequence, 

«  B  ^ok  1,  Chap,  4.  *  **  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  value  of  commo- 
dities, that  \Sf  the  sacrifice  in  labor  or  in  any  other  article  which  persons  con^ 
sent  to  make  to  obtain  them  in  exchaoge,"  &c.  Malthus'  Principles  of  Po-^ 
litical  Economy,  page  341.  English  Edition. 
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,the  price  of  each  article  being  its  exchangeable  value  in  moiiej^ 
there  ar6  no  other  than  current  prices  in  political  economy.    What 
Smith  calls  natural  prices  have  nothing  more  natural  in  themi  than , 
aU  the  rest.    It  is  the  cost  of  production^  the  price  current  of 
productive  services. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  you  have  in  Mr.  Ricardo  a  pow- 
erful andrespectable  auxiliary.  He  was  against  you  in  the  question 
of  Vent,  he  contends  with  you  on  the  question  of  Value,  but  not- 
withstanding my  connexion  with  him,  and  the  mutual  esteem  we 
entertain  foreachother,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  combat  his  opinions.' 
Our  first  inclination  for  each  other,  and  I  am  bold  to  say  yours  and 
mine  also,  was  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good  and  of  truth  ? 

These  are  Mr.  Ricardo's  words  :  "  Value  is  essentially  different 
from  wealth,  for  value  does  not  depend  upon  the  abui^dance  (of  the' 
things  necessary  or  agreeable,)  but  on  thedifficulty  or  facility  of  their 
production.  The  manufactural  labot  of  a  million  of  persons  will 
always  produce  the  same  value,  but  not  always  the  same  wealth. 
By  more  perfect  machines,  a  more  practised  ability,  a  better  divided 
labor,  the  opening  of  fresh  markets  giving  rise  to  more  advantageous 
exchanges,  a  million  persons  may  produce  double  and  treble  the 
^yL^ntityofnecessaty  or  agreeable  things,  thzn  they  could  prod  ace 
in  another  social  situation,  and  still  they  would  add  nothing  to  the 
totalvalue."* 

This  argument,  founded  on  uncontested  facts,  appears  perfectly 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  you  maintain.  The  question  is,  how  these 
facts  strengthen  instead  of  weaken  the  doctrine  of  value,  the 
doctrine  which  establishes,  that  wealth  consists  in  the  value  of 
the  things  we  possess  ;  confining  this  word  value  to  the  only  ad- 
mitted and  exchangeable  value. 

In  fact  what  is  value,  but  that  quality  susceptible  of  appreciation^ 
susceptible  of  more  or  less,  which  is  inherent  in  the  things  we  possess. 
It  is  the  quality  which  enables  us  to  obtain  the'things  we  want,  in  ex- . 
change  for  the  things  we  have.  This  value  is  the  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  which  the  thing  we  have  can  obtain  of  that 
we  virant ;  for  instance,  when  I  have  occasion  to  change  my  horse 
for  wheat,  if  my  horse  is  worth  six  hundred  francs,  I  shall  receive 
double  the  quantity  of  bushels  of  wheat  than  if  he  were  wdrth  onlv 
three  hundred  francs,  and  at  the  same  time  that  part  of  my  wealth 
would  be  double.  And  as  the  same  reasoning  may  be  generally  ap- 
plied tp  all  I  possess,  it  follows  that  our  wealth  depends  on  the  value 

ISee  the  notes  added  by  me  to  the  French  Translation  by  M,  Constance, 
of  Mr,  Riearda^s  Frincipks  ^  PcUtkal  Eamomy. 

^  Mr,  Rkordc^t  Principles  of  Political  Economyy  3d  English  £diiioD,Chap. 
HO. 
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of  tshe  things  we  potseM.    Tim  is  a  consequence  chat  no  one  caa 
leasouably  refuse  to  admit. 

You  cannot  on  your  part  deny,  says  Mr.  Ricardo  to  me,  ihatt 
we  are  not  ricierf  when  we  hare  more  of  the  necessary  or  agreea^' 
ble  things  to  consume,  whatever  may  be  their  value  in  anodn^r 
sense.  This  in  fact  I  admit,  but  is  it  not  to  have  more  things  to 
consume,  having  the  power  to  acquire  them  in  greater  quantity  i 
To  possess  move  wealth  is  to  have  in  our  hands  wherewith  to  mj 
a  larger  quantity  of  useful  things,  a  greater  quantity  of  utility, 
in  extending  this  expresfion  to  every  thing  that  is  necessary  or 
agreeable  to  us.  Now  there  is  nothit^  in  this  proposition,  which  is 
contrary  to  what  is  true  in  the  definition  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
yourself  give  of  wealth.  You  say  that  wealth  is  in  the  quantity  of 
necessary,  or  agreeable  things  we  possess.  I  say  so  too,  but  as 
these  words,  quantity  of.  necessary  or  agreeable  things^  have  a 
vague  and  arbitrary  meaning,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  a  good 
definition,  I  define  them  by  their  exchangeable  value ;  then  the 
limitation  of  the  idea  of  utility  is  the  being  equal  to  any  other 
utility,  which  other  persons  consent  to  give  in  exchange  for 
that  you  possess ;  from  that  time  there  is  equation^  one  value  can 
be  compared  with  another  hj  die  means  of  a  third.  A  sack  of 
wheat  is  a  riches  equal  to  a  piece  of  cloth,  when  one  can  be  e%* 
changed  against  the  other  for  an  equal  number  of  crowns*  This 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  oomparisons,  will  adaut  of  measuring  an 
augmentation,  or  a  diminution — in  a  word,  this  is  the  basis  of  a- 
seioice.  Without,  this,  political  eoonomy  does  not  exist.  It  is 
this  consideration  alone  which  has  broi^nt  it  to  light :  it  is  so  e^ 
seittial,  that  you  involuntarily  do  it  homage,  and  dtere  is  no  one  of 
your  arguments  in  which  it  is  not  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
otherwise!^  you  would  have  caused  the  science  to  recede,  instead  of 
enriching  it  with  fresh  truths. 

At  the  same  time  that  your  and  Mr.  Micardo^s  definition  USs  in 
precision,  it  fails  also  in  extent.  It  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of 
what  our  wealdn  is  composed  of.  What  1  our  weadth  ooiifined  to 
material  objects  either  necessary  or  agreeable  1  And  our  taleiKs  i 
What  dien  do  you  cake  these  for  f  A^  they  not  productive  funds  ? 
Do  we  not  derive  inconne  from  them  ?  greater  or  less  incomes,  tlie 
same  as  we  derive  a  greater  msone  from  an  acre  of  good  hnd  than 
from  an  aeie  of  brambles  ?  I  know  some  clever  artists,  who  have  no 
other  income  than  what  they  derive  from  their  talents,  and  who 
are  opulent:  according  to  your  idea  they  would  be  no  richer  than 
a  mere  dauber. 

You  cannot  deny  it,  that  every  thing  that  has  an  exchangeable 
value  makes  part  of  our  riches.  Tliey  are  essentially  composed 
of  the  productive  funds  we  possess.    These  funds  are  either  land, 
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Capital,  or  personal  faculties.  Of  these  funds  some  are  alienable^ 
as  land ;  others  are  alienable  and  consumable,  as  capital ;  others 
inalienable,  and  yet  consumable,  as  talents,  which  perish  with  their 
possessor.  From  these  funds  proceed  all  the  revenues  which  keep 
society  alive,  and  what  appears  paradoxical,  although  perfectly 
true,  all  the^e  revenues  are  immaterial,  since  they  are  derived  from 
an  immaterial  quality  which  is  utility.  The  different  utilities  pro- 
duced by  our  productive  funds  are  compared  with  each  other 
by  their  value,  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  call  exchangeable, 
because  in  political  economy  I  recognize  no  other  than  exchange-^  ' 
able. 

As  to  the  difficulty  Mr.  Ricardo  makes,  when  he  says  that,  by 
better  understood  processes,  a  thousand  persons  may  produce  twice 
and  three  times  as  much  wealth  without  producing  more  value,  this 
is  no  difficulty,  when  we  consider,  (as  we  ought,)  production  as  an 
exchange,  in  which  the  productive  services  of  our  labor,  our  land, 
and  capital  are  given  in  order  to  obtain  productions.  By  means  of 
these  productive  services,  we  acquire  aU  the  productions  that  are 
in  the  world,  and  this  by  the  bye  is  what  gives  value  to  produc- 
tions J  for,  after  having  obtained  them  by  giving  value  for  them,  we 
cannot  give  them  away  for  nothing.'  Now  since  our  first  property 
is  the  productive  funds  we  possess,  our  first  revenue  the  produc- 
tive services  which  proceed  from  them,  we  are  richer  in  propor- 
tion as  our  productive  services  are  more  valuable,  as  they  obtain 
in  the  exchange  called  production^  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ^ 
useful  things.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  J^^ 
useful  things  and  their  Um  price,  are  perfectly  synonimous  expres- 
sions, the  producers  are  rich,  when  productions  are  more  abun«* 
dant  and  cheaper.  I  say  producers  in  general,  because  competition 
compels  them  to  gire  their  productions  for  what  they  cost  them ; 
so  that  when  producers  of  wheat  or  cloth  succeed  by  help  of  the 
same  productive  services  in  producing  a  double  quantity  of  wheat, 
or  cloth,  all  the  other  producers  can  purchase  a  double  quantity  of 
wheat  or  cloth  with  a  like  quantity  of  productive  services,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  with  the  produce  they  derive  from  them. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  well-connected  doctrine,  without  which  I  de- 
clare it  to  be  imposssble  to  explain  the  greatest  difficulties  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  particularly  how  a  nation  can  be  richer,,  when  its 
productions  diminish  in  value,  although  riches  are  value.  You  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  to  reduce  my  pretended  paradoxes  to  their  sim- 
ple expression.  I  strip  them  naked,  and  trust  them  to  your  equity, 
to  that  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the  public.  But 
at  the  same  time  reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  explaining  them, 
if  they  are  ill  understood,  and  of  defending  them  boldly  if  unjustly 
attacked. 
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It  appearing  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  at  this  period  there 
should  exist,  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Bench  oi  Bishops  in 
the  construction  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour  on  the  subject  of 
Divorce ;  and  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  head  of  the  Church 
should  declare  an  opinion  in  direct  opposition  to  its  doctrine  on 
the  subject  expressed  in  her  Liturgy,  in  terms  admitting  of  no 
qualification, — the  following  view  of  the  stote  of  the  question 
has  resulted  from  such  consideration,  as  I  have  been  able  to  give 
to  the  passages  of  scripture  which  relate  to  it. 

The  institution  of  Marriage  was  ordained  by  God  onhis  crea- 
tion of  woman.  As  it  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  human  society^ 
its  nature  was  defined  by  a  figure  of  more  forcible  impression 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  language  to  create :  it  is  descriptive 
of  an  union  between  two  persons,  which  nothing  but  the  fact  of 
the  extraction  and  formation  of  the  substance  of  the  body  of  the 
woman  and  of  that  of  the  man,  could  have  rendered  conceivable  ; 
such  an  union  it  was  a  natural  impossibility  to  dissolve ;  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  Eve  to  cease  to  be  bone  of  her  husband's  bone,  or 
flesh  of  his  flesh;  and  the  creator  declared  his  will,  that  a 
similar  union  should  exist  in  the  marriages  of  their  descendants  : 
it  is  that  of  two  parts  of  one  whole,  or  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 
The  following  are  the  passages  referred  to : 
Gen.  L  26.  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness :  and  let  them  have  dominion,  &c. 

27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,    in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him  :  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

28.  And  God  blessed  then^  and  God  said  unto  them,  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Gen.  ii.  18.  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him. 
SI.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  ^eep  to  fall  upon  Adain^ 
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and  he  dept :  and  b#  took  out  one  oS  bis  nbs,  and  elosed  up  the 
flesh  instead  thereof. 

^.  And  the  riby  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  Jiwn  man 
made  he  a  woman,  and  tirought  her  unto  the  man. 

2S.  And  Adam  said)  fhb  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken 
out  of  man. 

S4*.  Theteforef  shs^  a  man  leiv«  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Chap.  v.  1.  This  is  the  bookcf  the  generations  of  Adam.     In  ' 
the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  hehinu 

2.  Male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created. 

The  words  of  the  24th  r.  of  the  2ndch^.,  viz.  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  &c.  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  a  prophetic  observation  of  Adam,  or  the  observation  of 
the  sacred  Writer  Moses ;  but  our  Saviour  (as  appears  hereafter) 
declares  them  to  have  been  the  words  of  God  himself,  promulgate 
ing  the  law  of  marriage,  and  defining  its  indissoluble  obfigation. 

Thus  construed,  they  werie  evidently  designed  for  the  govern- 
ment of,  and  addressed-  to,  the  unborn  posterity  of  Adam  exclu* 
sively,  since  he,  having  no  father  or  modier,  could  not  be  within 
&e  pale  of  them  ;  ais  to  Adam  and  Eve  they  were  unnecessary,  as 
well  ^inapplieabte,  by  reason  of  the  natural  impossibtlityjof  the  dis* 
solution  of  th«r  union,  before  noticed  \  and  that  it  was  the  unequi^ 
Vocal  meaning  of  the  law,  that  the  marriages  of  their  descendants 
should  be  equally  indisseluUe,  could  not  admit  of  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, even  if  our  Saviour  had  not  fixed  that  interpretation  upon  them. 

Thus  then  stood  the  hw  of  marriage,  from  the  creation  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  taw. 

The  first  notice  of  marriages  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,  is 
in  the  6th  ch.  of  Genesis,  where,  after  noticing  that  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  eardi,  and  that  daughters  werebom 
unto  them,  it  is  Said,  verse  2nd,  That  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  which  they  chose. 

V.  4.  Hiere  were  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  children  unto  them ;  the  same  became  mighty  men  whidi 
were  of  old,  men  of  renown. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  marriage^rite,  or  ceremcmy, 
but  that  the  choice  and  coming  together,  or  coming  in,  of  the  men 
to^  the  women,  constituted  the  union,  and  designated  the  parties  to 
be  man  and  wife.    From  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  it  appears,  that 
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Noah  and  his  three  sons  had  wires^  and  that  they  had  each  on€ 
wife  only. 

in  how  inTiolable  a  light  the  marriage-union  was  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  days  of  Abraham  appears  from  the  expostulation  of 
Pharaoh  with  him  upon  the  discovery  that  Sarah  was  his  wife  : 
What  is  this,  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me?  Why  didst  thou 
not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  Why  saidst  thou»  she  is  my 
sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now  therefore^ 
behold  thy  wife,  take  her  and  go  thy  way.' 

It  appears  by  the  Mosaic  history,  that  Adam  while  in  Paradise 
was  subjected  to  no  other  law  or  control  from  without,  except  the 
restraint  from  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  only  other  com- 
mand given  him  an4  his  wife,  was  that,  to  increase  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
gift,  or  blessing,  and  not  the  injunction  of  a  Deity.  In  fact  there 
was  no  call  for  any  code  of  laws,  or  rule  of  action,  since  in  that 
state  Adam  had  no  duty  to  perform,  but  that  of  gratitude  to  his  Godj 
and  love  to  his  other  self,  his  wife.  It  does  not  appear  that  after 
his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  any  rule  of  action  was  prescribed  to 
him ;  the  only  law  laid  upon  him  was  that  of  the  necessity  of  labor 
for  his  subsistence.  The  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbour  was  unknown, 
for  he  had  no  neighbour;  nor  does  it  appear  that  after  his  children 
had  come  into  being,  and  population  had  commenced,  any  code  of 
laws  was  revealed  for  their  Government.  The  first  wicked  act 
we  read  of,  viz.  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  was  an  undefined 
•ffience  :  it  called  down  the  visitation  of  the  deity,  not  by  the 
punishment  of  death,  but  by  the  stamp  of  a  mark  or  stigma,  which 
should  render  him  odious  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  living 
monument  of  God's  displeasure.  There  was  no  previous  express 
law  prohibiting  murder,  which  Cain  was  guilty  of  infringing. 
The  act  itself,  being  destructive  of  God's  handy-work,  bespoke  its 
own  wickedness  and  impiety,  as  well  as  the  evil  nature  of  the 
passion  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

'  Mankind  seem  to  have  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
reason,  with  which  Gk>d  had  endued  them.  How  imperfect  a  guide 
it  proved  was  evidenced  by  the  result.  Man  became  more  fero^ 
cious  than  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  evil  passions  eventually  so 
gained  the  ascendant,  that  the  earth  became  one  scene  of  violence, 
and  every  species  of  wickedness,  and  <<  every  imagination  di  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually,"*  till  at  length  they 
became  ripe  for  total  destruction^  being  wholly  incorrigible.  But 
God  saw  fit  to  preserve  one  family,  through  whom  the  earth  might 
be  repeopled  with  a  less  vicious  race  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  original  design. 

From  the   circumstance  of  Noah  and  his  sons  having  wives, 

» Gcri.  xii.  18, 19.  *  Gen.  vi.  5. 
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{each  one  otily)  it  is  to  be  inferred  diat  procreation  had,  till  the 
flood,  been  carried  on  through  marriage.  Although  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  fornication  and  adultery  were  among  the  vices  then 
predominant,  no  mention  is  made  of  them. 

,  It  is  singular  that  the  first  recorded  instance  of  prostitution  is 
that  in  the  family  of  Lot.  He  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  his  two 
daughters  to  ^e  Sodomites,  as  the  price  of  protection  of  his  guests 
from  a  more  hideous  attempt;  and  those  daughters  afterwards  com- 
mitted incest  witli  that  very  father^  who  had  made  the  offer  of  them, 
under  the  pretext  of  procuring  seed  from  him,  because  there  were 
HQ  husbands  to  be  found  for  them:  and  two  idolatrous  nations  sprung, 
frojpi  those  illicit  connections.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  such 
vicious  practices  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  past  residence  in  that 
seat  of  Mrickedness,  Sodom.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  fornication 
exjhressly  recorded,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it  should 
happen  in  the  family  rescued  from  the  destruction  of  a  city  devoted 
for  its  crimes. 

In  the  story  of  Abimelech  the  sanctity  in  which  marriage  was 
held,  is  again  visible.  Although  Abram  sent  away  his  secondary 
wife  Hagar,  to  appease  Sarah,  he  still  considered  her  to  remain  his 
wife.  It  was  again  apparent  in  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  violadon 
of  the  chastity  of  Dinah  by  the  son  of  Hamor  was  held,  and  the 
violence  of  the  resentment  it  excited:  but  it  also  appears  by  the 
answer  of  Jacob's  sons  to  his  expostulation,^  that  there  were  then 
harlots. 

The  next  offence  of  this  nature  recorded,  is  the  sin  of  Reuben 
in  lying  with  his  father's  concubine,  for  which  his  tribe  was  de- 
graded, and  the  sceptre  which  would  otherwise  have  belonged  to  him 
as  the' first-born,  washy  his  father's  Sentence  transferred  to  his 
younger  brother,  Judah.  This  is  the  first  act  of  the  nature  of 
adultery  that  is  recorded,  though  perhaps,  being  committed  with  a 
concubme  only,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  crime,  of  adultery  ;  still, 
however,  Jacob  calls  It  a  defilement  of  his  bed,  and  testifies  his 
indignation  at  it,  in  the  punishment  by  which  the  memory  of  it 
was  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  next,  transaction  related  by  Moses,  indicative  of-  the 
^  manners  of  the  time,  in  reference  to  marriage  and  prostitution,  is 
the  narrative  of  the  trick  played  by  Tamar  upon  Judah ;  it  proves 
that  there  were  then  common  professed  harlots  by  the  road*sides ; 
that  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  Patriarchs,  were  so  licentious  as  to  make 
use  of  them  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  that  whoredom,  even  by  a . 
widow,  was  held  to  be  such  a  crime  as  to  be  punishable  by  burning 
tp  death,  and  th^t  a  father*in-law  had  the  right  or  power  to  in- 
flict it :  ^   on  its  being  reported  tp  Judah,  that  Tamar  had  played 

"T  Gen.  x^xiv.  31.  *  Gen.  xxxviii.  34. 
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die^Iiaidoty  and  wiswiA  elnld%7whored6n»  henid/Mag  her 
forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt. 

The  first  direct  notice  of  the  fig^t  in  which  the  crime  of  adtd- 
tery  was  held  at  that  period,  was  ia  the  case  ei  the  temptadcm  of 
Joseph,  in  his  exclamation.  How  csm  I  do  diis  great  wickedness 
and  sin  against  God  ? 

It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  a  capital  crimer  punishabk 
hj  death,  bj  the  law  of  Egypt  $  but,  that  it  was  the  subject  of  ficvme 
•sort  of  pumdiment,  is  clear  from  Joseph's  commitment  to  prison  on 
the  charge  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the   first  appearance  ei  the  word  adulterjs 
in  the  scriptures,  b  in  the  decalogue.    The  use  of  a  sin^  wor^ 
designating  a  crime  of  such  a  nature,  proves  beyond  alt  doubt,  that 
it  was  too  well  known  to  need  any  other  descfiptioa  or  defiro- 
tion :  it  must  therefore  have  been  prevalent,  and  held  as- a  crime  of 
deep  dye  (like  murder)  for  ages,  though  no  notice  happens  to  be 
taken  of  it  in  the  sacred  history.     As  it  does  not  ^peartd  have 
been  ^ecifically  and  expressly  forbidden  by  any  divine  law  pro- 
mulgated to  Adam  or  Noah,   or  their  immediate  descendants,   its 
denomination  must  have  arisen  from  the  common,  consent  of  man-^ 
kind,  to  condemn  and  punish  it  as  an  heinous  puUic  crime,  a< 
well  as  private  injury ;  and  from  that  general  sense,  die  hadni  of 
denoting  the  crime  by  a  single  word,  in  like  manner  as  murder^ 
theft,  and  other  notorious  crimes,  must  have  grown  into  svdi 
general  use,    as  to  be  adopted  in  a  law    without    explanation* 
Accordingly  when  the  law  was  pronounced  from  mount  Sinai, 
it  was  fuYFy  understood.    The  crime  must  have  been  prevalent^ 
to  caB  for  a  divine  law  to  repress  its  practice  among  God's  cho- 
sen people,  to  whom  that  law  5vas  confined.     Other  nations  were 
left  to  their  own  laws  and  usages  respecting  it.    By  other  laUrs 
pronounced  by  Moses,  both  parties  to  the  crime  of  Adultery, 
were   to  be  punished  by  death.*    £ven«  fornication  with  a  maid 
betrothed  was  also  a  capital  offence  in  both  parties,  and  so  strong- 
ly was  the  purity  of  the  female  sex  guarded,  that  a  man  having 
commerce    with  a  maiden,  was  obliged  to  take  her  for  his  wife.* 
Such    and  so  strongly    guarded  was  the    marriages-bond   and 
bed;    and  under  the  law,  promulgated  to  Adam,  it  continued 
of  indissoluble  obligation  upon  all  his  descendants  \  but  such 
were  the  corrupT  habits  of  the  nations,  with  which  the  Isra- 
elites   had  grown  up,  an4  were  afterwards    surrounded,    that 
husbands  made  no  scruple  in  putting  away  their  wive^  for  vari-^ 
ous  causes,  or  under  different  pretexts,  by  what  was  called  a  bil( 
of  Divorce.    The  Jews  were  so  irresistibly  addicted  to  this  prac- 
tice, that  Moses,  from  the  impracticability  of  aboliriiing  it  altoge* 

'Lev.  xviii.  20;  xx.  10.        *Dcut.  xxii.28.  Sec  also  v.  13,  14, &c.  with 
what  severity  the  niarrriage-bed  was  guarded. 
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tker,  judged  it  expedient  not  wholly  to  disallow  it:*  «<When  a  , 
man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her^  and  it  comes  to  pass» , 
that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  . 
uncleanness  in  [her :  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, . 
and  give   it  into   her  hand,  and  send  her  out    of  his  house. 
And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be 
another  man's  wife.     And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and 
"write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it  into  her  hand,  and 
sendeth  her  put  of  his  house  ;  or  if  the  latter  husband  die,  which 
took  her  to   be  his  wife;   Her  former  husband,  which  sent  her 
away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled  g  \ 
for  that  is  abomination  before  the  Lord."* 

It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  this  privi-. 
lege  of  .divorcement  had  been  much  abused,  by  the  Jews  not  only, 
puttinjg  away  their  own  wives,  but  marrying  idolaters.     Against 
this  practice  the  prophet  inveighs,^  and  expresses  in  sharp  terms. 
God's  displeasure.    He  charges  them  with  dealing  treacherously 
with  the  wife  of  their  youths  who  was  their  companion  ;  and  the 
wife  of  their  covenant ^  to  which  God  himself  was  witness.    And  he 
refers  to  the  union  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  creation,  one  soul  or 
spirit  being  given  to  both,  and  they  together  being  made  or  form- 
ed one :  adding,  that  the  Lord  hated  putting  away^  it  "  concealed 
violence  under,  a  garment,"  by  which  is  to  be  understood  to  be 
meant  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  divorcement,  by  making  it  a 
cover  for  cruelty — putting  away  their  wives  for  no  just  or  reasona- . 
ble  cause,  but  merely  because  they  weretired  of  them,  and  getting 
rid  of  them  to  make  way  for  their  marrying  strangers. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  diings,  till  the  appearance 
of  Christ.  The  Law  promulgated  to  or  through  Adam  at  the. 
creation,  declaring  the  marriage  union  to  be  indissoluble,  could 
only  be  varied  or  dispensed  with  by  the  power  that  ordained  it ; 
consequently,  it.  must  retain  all  its  original  force,  in  so  far  as  it  has. 
not  been  so  varied  or  dispensed  with.  The  liberty  of  putting  awaj 
by  bill  of  divorcement,  formed  part  of  the  particular  code  of  laws 
framed  by  the  Almighty,  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  Jews,  and  them  only.  By  diat  code,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bed,  by  subjecting  all  the 
parties  to  any  violation  of  it  to  capital  punishment,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  mitigated  or  compensated  for  that .  severity,  by 
allowing  the  liberty  of  divorce,  which  was  obviously  intended  to, 
relieve  the  husband  in  cases  where  the  union  was  productive  of 
incurable  unhaippiness  on  either  side.      It  was  also  a  merciful 

!  See  19th  dt.  Matthew,  where  our  Saviour  declares  this  to  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  Jaw.  *  Dcut.  xxlv.  1,  &c.  ^  Chap.  ii.  13,  &e. 
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dispehsatloh  in  the  case  of  Adultery  :^  without  it,  an  husband  cduld 
only  get  rid  of  an  aduherou^  wife,  bjr  bringing  her  to  capital  pu- 
nldnment.  From  that  necessity  he  was  relieved  by  th<^  .^Iterna- 
tf^e  this  law  allowed  him,  of  putting  her  away  by  bill  of  divoi*ce. 
It  was  of  this  alternative  Joseph  meditated  to  avail  himself^  on 
his  perceiving  the  pregnancy  of  Mary.  The  Mosaic  code 
being  erf  no  rotce  or  application  to  any  but  the  Israelites,  it  fol- 
lows, that  neither  its  penalties  or  privileges  can  ettend  to,  ot  be 
availed  of^  by  imy  other  nation ;  and  conseduently,  the  original 
law  declaring  marriage  indissoluble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dlspen«atton  or  privilege  of  divorce  granted  to  the  Jews  only,' must 
unquestionably  have  remained  in  force  towards  all  mankind,  till  the 
descent  of  Christ  upon  earth  clothed  with  almighty  power.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  examined,  whether  he  made  any,  and 
what,  alteration,  either  of  the  original  law  or  the  municipal  lavtr  of 
the  Jews. 

It  is  evident  that  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  divorce  had  con- 
tinued to  ffae  time  of  cur  Saviour,  by  the  continuance  of  the  habit 
of  men  putting  away  their  wives  under  colorable  pretexts. 

It  appears  mat  different  constructions  had  been  put  upon  die 
law  of  divorce,  by  the  Jewish  Doctors,  which  had  given  rise  to 
two  opposite  opinions,  each  of  which  had  its  train  of  folfowers.^ 
The  school  of  Shammah  taught  that  a  man  cotdd  not  be  lawfullf 
divorced  from  his  wife,  unless  he  had  found  her  guilty  of  some 
•ction  really  infamous  $  but  the  school  of  HiUel,  Tidio  was  ^iiaih- 
mah*s  disciple)  taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  least  reaHcm  Was 
sniBcient  to  authorise  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife ;  such  as,  if  she 
did  not  dress  his  meat  weft,  or  ilF  he  saw  any  woman  he  liked  bet- 
ter. He  translated  his  text  thus :  ^  If  he  hath  found  Iny  thing  in 
her,  or  an  uncleanness/'  Akiba,  another  famous  Rabbi,  was 
still  more  indulgent  than  HiUel  %  he  aiSrmed,  it  was  Sufficient 
cause  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  if  she  were  not  agreeable 
to  her  husband.  He  explained  his  text  thus :  <<If  she  find  no 
favor  in  his  eyes,"  this  was  tlie  first  reason ;  the  second  was,  ^  If 
he  find  any  uncleahness  in  her.''  Josephus  and  Philo  show  dlat 
in  their  time  the  Jews  beHeved  divorce  to  be  lawful  upon  trivial 
causes,  and  the  Hebrews  at  this  day  hold  the  same  doctrine*  Leo 
of  Modena  says,  that  although  a  woman  were  to  give  her  hus- 
band no  occasion  of  complaint,  he  may  put  her  away,  if  he  be 
ever  so  little  displeased  at  her. 

The  n^atural  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  law  seems  tc^ 
differ  from  all  these  interpretations.    Ttah  words  <^  When  arolan 

*  *  Wlien  the  above  was  written,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  idtiltery  was 
the  ground  of  divorce  f  the  subsequent  observations,  and  addend^  app.east» 
warrant  a  contravy  conclttoioB^ 
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hath  takien  ai  wife  and  married  her,  and  it  come  tp  pass  th^t  she 
find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanoess 
fax  her/'  appear  to  point  and  apply  to  the  case  of  a  man  discover- 
ing some  disease  or  infirmity  (sucn  as  by  the  Le^vitical  law  was  held 
to  DC  OTiclean)  in  his  wifej  upon  t^eir  coming  together,  which  had 
been  concealed  from  hitn  \  in  consequence  whereof,  instead  of 
finding  that  favor  in  his  eyes  in  which  she  stood  when  he  was 
mduced  to  marry  her,  she  became  an  object  of  disgust  and 
hatred  to  him  \  and  this,  added  to  bis  haying  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  concealment,  was  ground  to  consider  the  marriage- 
contract  itself  vitiated*  .  It  might,  therefore,  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  strict  justice,  to  relieve  the  husband  in  such  a  case 
from  his  obligation,  and  the  life  of  misery  it  must  ent9il  upon 
him.  But  the  relief  must  be  limited  in  point  of  time,  as  w:ell  as  jus- 
tified by.fact4  The  words,  "  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  ?nd 
married  het J  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes, 
became  he  hath  Jbund  some  undeanness  in  her,*'  plainly  attribute 
the  loss  of  favor  to  the  h%y\ng  found  some  uncleann^ss  inien 
The  time  of  the  discovety  must  bie  after  the  marriage  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, exclusive  of  the  dase  of  an  espoused  wife,  although  she  was 
{>unishable  by  death  for  AduUer^.  .  The  word  Jind  evidently 
means  zpersonat  discovery,  such  as  the  husband  would  make  in 
the  marriage-bed,  and  it  Would  fallow,  that  the  putting*  away  of 
the  wife  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  discovery  ; 
to  grant  that  liberty  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the/  law, 
and  it  is  open  to  inference,  that  the  provision  for  relief  was  to  be 
availed  of,  at  that  season  only ;  the  Word  when  points  to  it.  .  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say :  if  upon  consummation  of  the  marriage,  the 
husband  find  some  undeanness  (i.  e.  disease)  in  his  Wife,  of  which 
he  was  before  unaware,  which  renders  her  an  object  of  disgust, 
instead  of  favor  to  hifti,  then  let  him  write  het  a  bill,  &c.  The 
Word  then  equally  pointing  to  the  time  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as 
tc  the  ract,  not  only  strengthens  the  interpretation  suggested,  but 
is  confirmatory  of  the  conjecture,  that  the  relief  was  intended  to  be 
jBmited  Xo  the  season,  as  well  as  to  the  matter  or  circumstance,  of 
the  discovery.  (See  note  or  addenda,  fo«  27*  the  parallel  passage^ 
noticed  in  which,  had  not  been  observed,  when  this  remark  was 
written.)  It  is  true  that  the  word  undeanness  is  used  in  scrip- 
ture in  a  metaphorical,  as  well  as  a  literal  sense,  transferring 
the  idea  of  impurity  from  the  body  to  the  mind ;  and  it  is  in 
one  passage,'"  expressly  used  to  signify  adultery,  and  in  one 
passage  only.  Still,  however,  the  language  of  the  law  might 
admit  of  an  interpretation,  founded  on  that  signification  of  the 
«nord  I  and  the  construction  would  di€n  be^  that  the  right  of 
llanp  husband  to  put  away  his  wife,  would  arise  upon  his  disco^^ 

'  6th  Nupab.  19. 
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very  of  her  having  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  adultery. 

The  grounds  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  *are  very  different : 
in  the  first,  the  wrong  lies  in  the  concealment,  which  invalidates 
the  contract ;  in  the  other,  the  crime  is  the  breach  or  violation  of  the 
good  faith  of  it,  and  the  marriage  vow*  In  the  former  case,  the 
wife  might  be  merely  passive,  the  concealment  being  that  of  her 
father  or  her  friends,  who  had  the  disposal  of  her,  and  the^  cause 
of  divorce  was  her  misfortune  \  in  the  latter,  it  was  her  fault  or 
voluntary  act  of  wickedness. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  conflict  of  opinions,  and  misuse  of  the 
law,  that  our  Saviour  made  his  appearance  as  an  heavenly,  or  in- 
spired commentator  upon  the  law ;  and  his  declaration  di£Fering  from 
them  all,  overruled  them,  and  set  the  law  clear  of  all  future  doubt 
or  question,  by  limiting  its  permission  of  divorce,  to  the  single  case 
of  whatever  was  meant  by  the  term  fornication* 

In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  first  adverts  to  it.  He  then 
thus,  expresses  himself:  <<  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  eld  time, 
whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing 
of  Divorcement."' 

It  may  be  inferred  that,  by  the  expression  "  it  hath  been  said 
by  them  of  old  time,"  he  was  not  referring  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  which  disfigured  and  misrepresented  it. 
He  goes  on,  «  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  ofjbmication,  causeth  her  to  commit 
aduUery ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced,  com- 
mitteth  adultery/' 

^  It  seems,  that  doubts  have  .  been  raised  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fornication,  some  extending  it  to  idolatry,  or  other  great 
crimes  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  use  of  the  word  adultery,  as 
well  in  this  passage,  as  in  the  19th  chap,  as  the  crime  of  the  hus- 
band marrying  another,  or  the  person  marrying  the  divorced  wife, 
and  the  word  fornication  being  in  both  passages  made  use  of  as 
applied  to  the  wife,  does  give  color  to  the  supposition,  that  they 
were  used  to  signify  distinct  species  of  crimes.  As  fornication  in 
its  confined  or  literal  sense,  when  committed  by  a  married  woman, 
means  an  act  of  adultery,  and  nothing  else  \  so,  if  it  is  made  use  of 
as  applied  to  her,  as  descriptive  of  some  crime,  distinct  from  that 
of  adultery,  spoken  of  in  the  same  sentence,  it  affords  the  infe- 
rence, that  it  excluded  the  latter  crime,  and  was  intended  to  des- 
cribe a  crime  or  crimels  of  some  other  species,  of  which  it  w^s 
used  as  a  figurative  denomination ;  and  it  may  thus  correspond 
with  the  term^  uncleanness,  in  the  law,  each  being  used  in  a  figu- 

'Matth.  V.  31,  32. 
^  The  word  uncleenness,  or  unclean,  is  in  our  translation  substituted  for 
different  words  in  the  origiiml  :  it  is  also  used  to  describe  an  involuntary 
pollution  ;  and  it  may  mean  an  issu^  of  bloody  such  as  that  mentioned  in 
hokt  c.  viii.  v.  43;  44.  or  15tb.  Levit. 
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Tgtive  \  sense.  The  word  used  in  Deuteronomy,  and  translated 
«<  uncleanness,*'  literally  signifies  "  matter  of  nakedness ;"  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  cKryQ^iMVKQayiLOii  an  indecent  thing  or  work.  But  whatever 
was  the  latitude  of  ^e  signification  of  the  wordjbmicatioth  it  must 
have  been  descriptive  of  some  heinous  crime  or  crimes^^  or  some 
incurable  cause  of  unhappiness^  and  must  have  been  well  under- 
stood .  by  those  to  whom  the  declaration  was  addressed,  and  the 
limits  01  the  law  were  distinctly  defined.  By  it,  all  minor  causes  of 
divorce,  theretofore   in  practice,  were  excluded  and  put  an  end  to. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  well  on  this  occasion  as  on  the  subsequent 
one  related  in  the  19th  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour  was  expound- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This  is  manifest  from 
his  previous  declaration  in  his  sermon,  viz.  «  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  Prophets  5  I  come  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil :  for  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."' 

In  the  19th  of  St.  Matthew,  He  is  expressly  called  upon  by 
the  ^Pharisees  to  interpret  the  law. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking,  that  the  term  fornica- 
tion in  these  discourses  was  used  to  signify  some  other  offence, 
or  caust  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage-contract,  than  that  of 
adultegy. 

1st.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  husband  would 
be  allowed  to  fix  on  his  wife,  without  trial,  or  evidence,  the  cha- 
.racter  of  an  adultress,  rendering  her  an  object  of  capital  punish- 
ment, and  necessarily  an  outcast  from  Society. 

2nd.  Because  it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  law 
would  allow,  or  sanction^  the  marriage  of  such  a  woman  to  any 
other  man. 

Srd.  Because  her  life  being  forfeited  by  the  adultery,  th^  bond 
of  marriage  must  be  held  to  be  brol^en,  and,  therefore,  it  woul^ 
be  an  inconsistency  for  the  husband  to  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, which  authorised  her  to  become  the  wife  of  another  man, 
and  his  taking  her  in  marriage.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  «  and 
when  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another 
man's  wife."  The  bill  of  divorcement  was  neither  more  or  less, 
than  a  deed  of  abscdution  from  the  first  marriage,  and  qualification 
to  enter  into  a  second;  it  fixed  no  stigma  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  a  bar .  to  ^  a  second  marriage.  .  The  very  terms  of  the  law 
import  the  contrary ;  they  suppose  the  cause  of  dislike  to  the  first 
husband,  might  not  be  such  to  a  second. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  his  paraphrase,  thus  expresses  the  meaning  of 
the  passage :  When  a  man  has  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her, 

I  Matth.  V.  17. 
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aad  it  cornea  to  pas^  that  she  fitids  no  faror  in  his  eyes>  or  ine  iidikes 
her,  because  he  has  found  some  imcleanness  in  her,  i.  e.  sounr- 
tcAtf^  that  is  odious  to  him,  though  it  may  not  be  to  another  i  then 
it  shall  tua  be  in  his  power  to  turn  h^  out  of"  doors,  without  ctny 
mare  cidOi  but  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement:  (i.  e.  an 
instrument  or  writings  whereby  he  makes  known  to  her,  and  all 
others,  that  for  some  weighty  reasons  to  himself  he  piUs  her  cmca/^ 
as  bang  no  longer  his  wife^)  and  give  it  into  her  hand,  and  so  send 
her  out  of  his  house;  havingjumished  her  with  what  ibm»  Jittinff 
and  requisite^     ■  ' 

This  interpretation  places  the  law  in  the  Hght  of  a  protection, 
instead  of  a  condemnation,  of  the  wife }  and  gives  the  bill  of 
divorcement  the  character  of  a  letter  recommendatory,  instead  of 
a  stigma  \  and  the  condition  of  providing  the  wife  with  aU  ncjces- 
aries,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  and  a  requisite 
condition,  or  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  conesponda 
with  that  view  of  its  me2ning.  The  circumstance  of  the  prohibit* 
tidn  of  her  rei-marriage  with  her  first  husband,  in  Case  of  her  divorce 
from  her  second,  or  his  death,  because  as  to  ihejirst  she  was  i^ 
hdy  negatives  the  supposition,  that  adultery  was  the  grouod  of 
the  first  divorce  (  for  it  is  a  necessary  implication,  that  at  the  time 
of  her  first  divorce,  and  tliat  of  her  second  marriage,  she  was 
not  a  defiled  woman,  which  could  not  possibly  )»e  intended  if 
adultery  was  the  ground  of  her  first  divorce.  The  intended 
putting  away  of  Mary  by  Joseph  privily,  was  for  the  preservation 
of  her  character,  which  could  not  have  been  done  if  aduhery  was 
held  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  divocce.  From  all  these  considerations 
it  seetns  to  be  clear,  that  dislike  from  some  personal  cause,  ^nd 
fiot  adultery,  was  the  ground,  on  which  the  law  required  the  bill  of 
divorcenlent ;  and  that  it  was  rather  a  condition  of  restraint  imposed 
on  the  liusband,  tha^  the  grant  of  a  privilege  to  him :  it  restrained 
him  from  putting  her  away  on  other  terms,  as  probably  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing* 

If  such  is  the  true  constructbn  of  the  law,  it  is  not  allowable 
to  suppose  our  Saviour's  exposition  to  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it,  which  it  must  be,  if  adultery  was  interpreted  by  him  to  be 
the  ground,  and  only  gvound,  of  divorce*  The  word  fornication 
must  therefore  necessarily  have  another  meaning,  and  a  meaning 
consonant  to  the  language  of  die  hw;  viz*  what  in  Hebrew  was 
mfeant  by  «  the  nmtter  of  nakedness^*  or  in  Greek  by  ocx^jiav 
vgayfiot,  or  *Poa*»f. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  U^jftwlm,  is  elsewhere,  used  to 
signify  what  is  meant  by  the  last  above  word,  i.  e.  an  iovoluntaiy 
indecency,  or  pollution :  but  the  sense  in.the  other  place  seepns  So 
be  to  denote  a  voluntary  crime,  such  as  whoredom,  lascivious- 
ness,  and,  figuratively,  idolatry,  by  the  daughters  of  Israel }  and 
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unless  the  interpretation  can  be  so  extended,  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  law,  and  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  it.  Nor  can 
the  propriety  of  the  term  fornication  be  maintained  in  the  lat- 
ter, if  it  meant  adultery,  since  it  is  descriptive  of  a  distinct  cringe, 
yfiz.  the  sexuzlcommercehetween  unmarried  persons;  a  crime  of  a 
very  different  dye  from  that  of  adultery  5  the  latter  was  accordingly 
a  capital  offence;  the  other,  not  so.  (See  further  observations  as  to 
this  in  the  note  at  the  end,  p.  15.)  feut  whatever  may  be  the 
true  construction  of  our  Lord's  exposition,  it  was  a  commentary  oi> 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  not  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law.;  that 
law  was  binding  on  the  children  of  Israel,  and  on  them  only,  it$ 
exposition  therefore  could  not  extend  it  further.  Our  Lord  was 
addressing  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Heathen  world,  to  whom  he 
had  not  then  opened  his  commission.  His  exposition,  in  the  Idth 
of  St.  Matthew,  leaves  ho  doubt  that  he  did  not  mean  to  extend 
the  law,  or  practice  of  divorce,  but  to  restrain  it  within  the  original 
lenity  of  the  law ;  nay,  he  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  it  as  a 
deviation  from  the  original  law  of  God!^  pronounced  on  the  creation ; 
and  apologises  for  it,  as  being  a  dispensation  aHowed  on  account. 
6f  the  hardness  of  the  hearts,  or  perverseness  and  obstinacy 
of  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  prevention  of  greater  prob^« 
ble  evils ;  such  as  murder,  if  the  practice  of  the  putting  away  their 
wives  were  suddenly  jput  a  stop  to. 

If  then  the  law  was  not  binding  on  any  but  the  Jews,  what  pos« 
sible  ground  can  there  be  for  extending  it  to  the  Christian  world  ? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  our  Lord  would  abrogate,  or  exempt,  them 
from,  the  original  law  of  God,  then  remaining  ,a$  to  them  in  full 
force  ?  To  suppose  this  to  have  been  his  intent,  would  be  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  an  inconsistency  in  his  conduct;  for  such  it  must 
undeniably  have  been,  wholly  to  repeal  God's  original  law  (which 
the  universal  allowance  of  divorce  would  amount  to)  emanating 
from  perfect  wisdom,  and  granting  that  dispensation  to  the  Hea- 
then world  without  a  reason,  which  was  granted  to  the  Jews 
for  a  particular  reason  of  necessity,  or  policy  applicable  to  them 
alone. 

If,  therefore,  these  observations  are  not  fraught  with  error,  dhfe 
undeniable  conclusion  must  be,  that  Divorce,  even  for  adultery, 
has  not  the  warrant  of  scripture;  but  that  marriage,  as  a  spiritual 
vow  and  contract,  is  indissoluble. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul,'  is  an  iadisputable  confirmation 
of  the  above  conclusion;  he  says,' <^  And  unto  the  married 
I  command,  yet  not  i,  but  the  Lord,  let  not  th^  wife 
depart  from  her  husband :  but  and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain 
unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husbafid :  and  let  not  the  hus- 
band jpt/^  away  his  wife.'' 

MCor.  vii.  10,.ll.     ^ 
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It  18  to  be  obsenred,  that  our  Saviour^s  discourses  were  addressed 
to  the  Jews  living  under  the  law  \  St.  Paul's  epistle  was  addressed 
to  the  Corinthians,  a  Gentile  nation,  not  under  the  law;  this 
will  account  for  the  difference  of  the  doctrine  of  each  from  that 
of  the  other,  and  explain  why  the  excepted  case  was  allowed 
bjr  our  Lord,  and  why  St.  Paul,  who  states  himself  to  be  speak- 
ing the  command  of  God  himself,  absolutely  and  without  any 
exception  or  qualification,  prohibits  the  husband  from  putting 
away  his  wife;  this  is  repeated  in  the  39th  verse  :  «« The  wife  is 
bound  by  the  law,  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth,  but  if  her  hus- 
band be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will.'' 
When  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  case  of  marriages  of  Christians  with 
infidels,  he  expressly  declares,  that,  in  the  conduct  he  recom- 
mends, he  speaks  not  by  divine  authority,  but  from  his  own  judg- 
ment only.'  He  advises  them  not  to  leave  their  husbands,  or 
wives,  so  long  as  the  latter  would  live  with  them ;  but  if  they 
would  depart,  they  were  to  be  allowed  so  to  do,  for  in  sucn 
cases  a  brother,  or  sister,  (i.  e.  Christians)  were  not  under 
bondage. 

It  appears  that  the  question,  whether  the  marriage-bond  was  dis- 
solved by  adultery,  and  a  divorce  for  that  cause  capacitated  the  par- 
.ties  to  marry  agam  ?  was  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the 
earlier  Christian  ages.  Origen  says,  that  in  his  time  some  Bishops 
gave  permission  to  the  parties  to  marry  again,  who  were  under 
their  government.  It  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  several 
councils,  but  the  Latin  Church  always  taught  that  the  bond  of 
marriage  subsists  notwithstanding  the  most  legal  divorce,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  pronounced  an  anathema  against  all  who  should 
say  the  Church  erred  in  teaching  that  doctrine;  our  church  has 
continued  to  hold  it,  as  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  ceremonial  of 
.  marriage  in  the  liturgy,  but  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  which  grant  no  further  relief  in  cases  of  adultery,  than 
a  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro ;  and  adjudge  it  a  vinado  matrimo^ 
X  niU  only  for  canonical  causes  of  impediment,  such  as  consanguinity, 
&c.  pre-existent  to  the  marriage,  and  considered  to  vitiate  or  invali- 
date it  ab  initios  and  tlie  common  law  holds  the  marriage^bond  to 
be  indissoluble,  add  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  Parliament  can 
release  the  parties  from  its  obligation  as  a  civil  contract;  as  a  spi- 
ritual one,  it  is  Out  of  the  reach  of  human  power. 

»  1  Cor.  vii.  12, 13, 13. 
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NOTES  OR  ADDENDA. 


.  On  the  subject  of  divorce^  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  pur 
Saviour  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms,  riz. 

<<  It  has  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement/' 

As  these  are  not  the  words  of  the  law  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is 
manifest  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  then  prevailing  construction 
of  the  law,  and  practice  upon  it,  which  allbwed  an  unlimited 
power  of  putting  away  a  wife,  only  giving  her  a  bill  of  divqrc^ment. 
'  In  the  doctrine  our  Lord  lays  down,  he  corrects  the  error  by 
stating,  that  there  was  but  one  allowable  cause  under  the  law,  of 
putting :away  a  wife,  viz.  that  which  he  denominates  fornication, 
which  must  be  understood  to  be  synonimOus  with  the  word 
translated  uncleanness^  used  in  Deuteronofny,  i.  e.  both  words 
must  have  been  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  same  offence,  or 
cause  of  putting  away. 

•  <<  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  Jbrnication^  causeth  her  to  commit  adulte- 
ry:  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  so  divorced  committeth 
adultery.'* 

It  is  clear  that  the  term  fornication  signified  something  else  than, 
^nd  quite  distinct  from,  adultery  \  if  it  meant  that  crime,  why  should 
not  the  latter  word  have  been  made  use  of?  That  it  was  not  acci- 
dentally or  indiscriminately  used,  is  evident  from  the  similar 
distinct  application  of  it  in  the  l&th  chapter. 

As  the  putting  away  for  any  other  cause  than  fornication  caused 
the  woman  to  commit  adultery,  it  is  a  necessary  inference  that  if 
put  away  for  that  cause,  she  would  not  by  a  second  marriage  com- 
mit adultery.  But  if  fornication  meant  adultery,  she  had  already 
committed  that  crime,  which  on  that  construction  becomes  a  title 
to  a  privilege  or  exemption,  instead  of  a  subject  of  punishment. 
The  guilty  woman  put  away  could  marry  a  second  husband  ^  th^ 
innocent  woman  put  away  could  not,,  without  subjecting  herself 
t6  capital  punishment  for  adultery.  Is  it  possible  to  support  such 
a  construction  ?  What  then  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  fornica- 
tion, in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  then  used  ? 

Some  light  tnay  be  possibly  drawn  from  the  comparative  view 
of  the  following  passage  in  the  22nd  of  Deuteronomy,  18th  and 
following  verses,  with  th^  law  in  the  24th  chapter  : 

<^  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in  unto  her,  and  hate  her,  and 
(;ive  occasion  of  speech  against  her,  and  bring  up  an  evil  name 
upcm  her,  sMid  say,  I  took  the  womany  and  xxAenlcame  to  her  I 
found  her  not  a  maid"«— 
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On  referring  to  the  24th  chap,  it  will  appear,  that  there  is 
such  a  correspondence  in  the  terms,  in  which  the  case  put  in  each 
of  the  passages  is  described,  as  almost  to  induce  a  necessary  sup* 
position,  that  both  refer  to  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  words  in  the  24«th  Deut.  are, 

**  Wheti  a  manhath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come 
to  pass,  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill,  &c.'' 
Do  not  the  words,  «<  when  a  man  hath  taken  a  utrife  and  married 
her,"  exactly  tally  with  the  words,  <<  If  any  man  takea  wife^ 
jsnd  go  in  unto  her  ?^'  the  latter  expression  implying  marriage 
by  consummation,  and  the  former  implying  consummation  by 
marriage. 

Do  not  again  tlte  words,  "  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  she  find 
no  fcivch:  in  his  eyes,''  in  the  one  passage,  equally  tally  with  tlie 
words,  <*  and  hateher,"    in  the  other  ? 

Again,  ih  the  alleged  cause  of  dislike,  there  is  the  same  resem^ 
blance  or  coincidence ;  the  variance  consisting  in  the  specification^ 
in  the  one  case,  of  what  is  comprehended  in  or  denoted  by  a  smgle 
term  in  the  other. 

In  the  19th,  the  aU^gation  of  the  husband  is,  ^<  I  took  Ae  woman, 
and  when  I  c&me  to  her  I  found  her  not  a  maid.*'  In  the  24t)i9 
the  words  are ;  <^  because  be  YtTith  found  some  uncleanness  in  her." 
The  not  being  found  a  maid,  nec'essarily  iffipties  uncleanness,  or^ 
impurity.  It  appears  by  the  margin  of  the  Uble,  that  the  wotA 
translated  into  •<  uncleanness,"  literally  signifies  "  matter  of  nafked- 
ness,^  it  may  therefore  be  material  to  examine  whether  that  expression, 
and  the  word  uncleanness,  are  convertible  terms,  i.  e.  that  each  of 
them  conveys  neither  more  or  less,  than  the  exact  sente  of  the  other. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  expression,  <<  matter  of  nakedness,"  is  figum* 
tive  J  and  the  sense  or  meaning  of  it  can  only  be  fixed  by  that  in 
which  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  Pentateuch  ^  any  ulterior  useef 
it  would  rather  tend  to  mislead,  than  assist  in  ascertaining  its  true 
construction. 

A  perusal  of  the  18th  and  Mth  chapters  of  Leviticus,  will 
enable  us  to  fix  the  sense  of  it  almost  beyond  all  doubt. 

In  both  chapters  it  is  used  to  signify,  carnal  intercourse  between 
a  fnan  and  woman,  whether  laMrful,  or  unlawful,  as  it  coitslfif ut- 
ed  marriage,  (of  ^hich  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  th€»  any 
cefemoniah,'and  of  which  it  is  at  this  day  a  constituent  part*)  It  Is 
throughout  the  ISth  chap,  put  for  marriage,  in  the  several  4e^ 
grees  of  kindred  and  cases  in  which  it  is  prohibited :  the  word 
marriage  is  tiot  once  mentioned,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  it  was  that  which  was  meant ^o  be  prohibited..  That  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  was  distinct,  from  diat  of  <the  word  wi- 
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cleanness^  is  made  clear  by  the  18th  verse :  <^  Also  iboa  ali^jtaipt 
approach  a  woman  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  as  Ipng  ^s  4tlM^  pvt 
apart  for  her  uncleanness."  In  the 20th  qh. the  WQr4s ajcetised iniJie 
same  sense,  m  the  denunciation  of  the  punkhi)P9t8  for  the  |ts^« 
cular  offences  there  specified.  It  i$  'ob$ecy«A)!e  that  ini^  20th 
chapt.  the  word  adultery  is  only  made4i$e  of  in  the  case  of  its  com* 
mission  with  a. neighbour's  wife  ;  the  other  expression  h  applied  to 
the  same  offence  with  any  gelation. 

The  term  uncleanpess  is  general,  the  <<4xui;tter  of  nakedness"  is 
special,  it.  is  one  species  of  unclean|»es$.  Adultery  is  again  a 
sub-denomioation,  or  one  species  of  cbe  matter  of  nakedness.  Forr 
niqation,  by  which  is  understood  carnal  knowledge  of  an  unmar- 
ried person,  is  another.  Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the  term  uni» 
cleanness,  and  the  expression  ^  matter  of  nakedness,''  are  not  co- 
extensive, but  of  very  different  extent  in  ^gnification:  every  matter  of 
nakedness,  it  is  true,  is  an  uncleanness,  but  every  4ict  of  unclean** 
ness .  is  not  nef:essarily  a  <<  matter  of  nakedness.*'.  XTncleanness 
comprehends  every  species  of  impurity,  ip  body  and  nvind,  and  it 
has  a  peculiar  signification,  in  the  old  Testament,  in  the  denominar 
tions  of  clean  and  unclean,  pronounced  by  the-  Law  as  to  persons, 
4iseases,  actions,  things,  and  animals. 

Taking  then  the  original  expression  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  true  in? 
terpretatipn,  its  sense  in  the  passage  in  the  24th  of  Deut.  must  be 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  the  idea  of  *<  camaj  iqtercpur^," 
and  not  extended,  to  other  species  of  uncleanness,  such  as  leprosy^ 
ah  issue  of  blood,  &c.  asenumeratedin  the  law.  This  being  granted*  it 
only  remains  to  be. considered,  whether  that  which  the  husband 
found  fell  under  the  description  of  fornication,  from  having  taken 
place  before  the  marriage,  or  adultery,  from  haying  taken. place 
subsequently  to  the  marriage. 

As  to  this,  it  is  materia^  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  striking  simi- 
litude between  the  two  passages  in  Deuteronomy  in  relation  to  the 
point  of  time  of  the  discovery  in  ea^  case,  as  well  as  in.the^  cir*r 
cumstance,  that  each  treats  of  it  as  a  personal  discovery  by  the 
husband  upon  the  coming  in  to  his  wife. 

Ill  the  first  case  the  husband  alleges  that,  wien  he  came  to  he?^ 
he  Jbund  her^npt  a  maid.      ,       • 

In  the  other,  "  because  he  hzih  Jbund  some  uncleanness  in  her>" 
and  the  point  of  time  is  equally  mentioned.  The  words  are,  "  when 
a  mantaketh  a  wife  and  marries  her,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  she 
find,  &c.  because  he  hath  Jbund  some  uncleantiess  in  her,  then  let 
him  write  a  bill,  &c." 

These  words,  ttj/i«*  and  then^  in  both  cases  fix  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  consequential  steps  ^u 
rected  to  be  pursued. 
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Bj  the  law  in  the  22d  chap.>  the  giving  out  in  speech  by  the 
husbandy  gives  right  to  the  parents  of  tne  .wife  to  pursue  the  course 
directed,  hj  which  she  is  to  be  cleared  and  the  husband  punished^ 
if  she  was  calumniated ;  or  she  was  to  be  punished  with  death,  if 
guilty,  by  that  of  the  .24<th.  The  discovery  itself  was  the  time 
which  called  for  and  justified  the  putting  awayJ 
'  It  is  possible  that  the  law  of  the  24th,  was  designed  as  a  relief 
to  the  husband  in  the  case  put  in  the  22d,  enabling  him  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  bringing  his  wife  to  trial  and  capital  punishment  at 
the  peril  of  subjecting  himself  to  punishment,  if  lie  should  fail  in 
l^is  evidence. 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  might  be  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the 

X  husband  to  obtain  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  wife's  previous  guilt 
of  fornication,  though  he  should  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  want  of  that  proof  which  her  parents  were  di- 
rected to  produce  might  not  in  all  cases  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
wife's  guilt.  It  was  therefore  a  merciful  provision  to  prevent  ex- 
treme  injustice^  as  well  as  unhappiness,  that  the  husband  should  have 
the  option  of  a  milder  course,  although  it  might  in  some  cases  be 
abused  to  the  prejudice  of  the  wife,  viz.  that  prescribed  by  the  24th 
chap.,  by  which  law  the  husband  did  not  appear  to  be  required  to 
resort  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  or  to  give  any  evidence,  but  was 
bound  or  entitled  to  give  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  his  wife 
away  without  assigning  any  cause  on  th^  face  of  the  instrument ; 
leaving  the  sufficiency  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  to  his  own 
conscience. 

It  was  the  wide  door  thus  opened  which  gave  scope  to  the 
abuses  which  had  been  in  practice,  and  to  the  different  opinions 
which  had  arisen  on  the  true  construction  of  the  law  before  notic* 
ed.  As  the  terms  of  the  law  left  the  husband  to  be  governed  by 
his  conscience  in  availing  himself  of  it,  our  Lord  addresses  himself 
to  the  consciences  of  his  auditors  in  his  discourses  upon  it.  In  the 
5th  of  St.  Matthew,  he  does  not  appear  to  question  the  right  of 
the  husband  to  put  away  his  wife,  so  far  as  respects  any  legal  pro« 

'  hibition  of  it ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  act  of  putting  away 
was  in  itself  a  shi ;  but  he  points  out  to  their  consciences  the  probable 
consequences  hazarded  by  it,  in  the  temptation  to  which  the  wife  * 
would  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery,  oy  a  second  marriage,  the 

^  The  point  of  time  is  again  marked  by  the  words,  «<  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  Jifui  no  favor  in  bis  eyes/'  which  imply  that  she  had  never  done 
so  in  the  character  of  a  wife;  it  is  sayini;,  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  her  as  such,  he  disliked  her.  This  excludes  the  possibility  of  adultery  as 
the  cause.  The  word^m;^  being  in  the  present  tense,  allows  no  interval  since 
the  marriage  for  having  gained  or  lost  favor^  antecedent  to  that,  at  which 
hip  dislike  cooiniences. 
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drawing  in  the  second  husband*,  to  the'  comidis'sion  of  the  same 
ofienoe,  and  the  commission  of  it  by  the  husband  himself  in  marry-, 
ing  another. 

To  guard  against  such  consequences  of  a  divorce  not  warranted 
by  the  strict  letter  of  therlaw,  our  Lord  declares  that  the  only* 
case  in  which  the  putting  away,  and  bill  of  Divorcement,  would 
authorise  the  parties'  to  contract  other  marriages  without  com-- 
mitting  adultery,  was  that  of  fornication,  and  in  this  declaration 
he  must  be  understood  to  be  expounding  the  true  meaning  of 
the  law. 

If  then  the  term  uncleanness,  i.  e.  matter  of  nakedness,  and  fomi-. 
cation,  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  if,  in  the  law,  the  former  did  not  ^ 
denote  adultery,  neither  can  it  be  construed  to  be  deut}ted  by  the 
term  fornication  by  the  latter  :  and  so,  vice  versa,  if  it  meant 
something  distinct  from  adultery  in  the  passages  in  St.  Matthew^ 
so  must  die  term  uncleanness  mean  something  else  in  Deiitero-' 
no  my. 

If  the  construction  we  have  put  upon  the  term  uncleanness 
in  Deuteronomy  is  well  founded,  all  the  passs^ges  are  reconcilable: 
to  each  other,  which  they. do  not  appear  to  be  on  any  other  sup-- 
position.  The  term  fornication  is  strictly  and  exclusively  applicable 
to  the  case  of  the  wife  having  had  commerce  with  a  man,  while 
she  was  single,  and  therefore  its  application  to  the  married  woman 
•  must  be  the  charging  her  with  what  she  had  done  before  marriage. 
The  injury  to  her  husband  was  that  described  in  the  22d  of  Deut., 
and  it  was  such  as  would  necessarily  excite  his  hatred.  In  impo- 
sing herself  on  him  as  a  virgin,  it  was  a  fraud  on  the  marriage  con- 
tract, and  might  therefore  justly  be  considered  to  invalidate  it  ab 
initio ;  and  it  must  be  for  that  reason,  that  under  a  bill  of  di- 
vorcement given  for  that  cause  a  subsequent  marriage  by  either 
of  the  parties  would  not  be  adultery^ 

The  language  of  24<th  Deut.  excludes  the  idea  or  possibility  of 
adultery.  The  discovery  being  manifestly  intended  to  be,  that 
which  took  place  upon  the  marriage  or.  coming  together,'  there  was 
no  intervention  of  time  for  th^  possibility  of  the  commission  of 
adultery  with  another  man. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  clear  up.  It  certainly  did  not  come  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  because,  by  that,  the  marriage  niust  precede  the  divorce^ 
whereas  Joseph  and  Mary  were  only  espoused  when  he  made  the 
discovery.  At  the  same  time  laying  that  objection  out  of  the  case» 
the  matter  discovered,  as  it  appeared  to  Joseph  till  the  revelation  by 

I'This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  13.  and' 14.  verses 
of  the  SI  St.  Deut. :  **  And  after  that  thou  shah  go  in  unto  her^andhe  berkusband, 
and  she  shall  he  thy  wife,  and  it  shall  be  that  thou  kavt  no  MigM  in  ker, 
then  thou  shaltlet  her  go,  &c.'' 
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die  Angel,  WM,  that  whkh  our  Lord  declares  to  be  du*  dciljr  al^ 
lowable  ground  of  divorC:e  and  legitinUite  subsequent  marriage, 
viz.  fornication,  which  to  all  human  appearance  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  espousal,  though  not  discovered  till  after  it 
had  taken  place.  This,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  distinct 
and  undeniable  confirmation  of  the  construction  #e  have  <been 
considering. 

The  case  may  adihit  of  this  explanation.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  restraint  Upon  the  liberty  of  the  husband,  to  pat 
his  wife  away  %  the  restraint  was  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Aiar- 
riage  so  as  to  capacitate  the  parties  to  marry  again,  widiottC  In- 
curring the  guilt  of  adultery,  which  our  Saviour  declares  cotiU 
only  take  place  when  the  divorce  was  granted  on  the  cause  €if  fbr-^ 
nication^ 

By  the  term  putting  avoay  privUy^  under  the  eircfanistance^ 
in  which  Joseph  considered  himself  to  stand,  when  he  contemplated 
that  stej^,  it  was  not  a  divorce,  which  required  the  presence  of  ten 
witnesses)  besides  two  others  to  the  signature  of  the  bill  of  divorce^ 
and,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  great  publicity,  but  a  private  and 
silent  separation,  so  that  the  marriage  itself  should  not  take  place^ 
and  the  conduct  of  Mary  should  not  be  divulged.  In  this  deter*^ 
mination  Joseph,  as  a  just  and  merciful  man,  would  have  been 
warranted,  had  the  case  been  such  as  he  supposed.  In  faro  con^ 
sdentiiB  he  would  have  a  right  to  consider  the  contract  ox  espoosal 
annulled,  for  the  fraud  and  imposition  practised  on  him  \  as  that  of 
aiarriage  would  have  been  if  it  had  uken  place  \  and  that  he  was  en* 
titled  equally  to  put  her  away  under  the  then  circumstances  without 
a  divorce,  as  he  would  have  been  if  married,  by  bill  of  divorcements 
It  was  in  his  power  to  have  exposed  her  to  shame  by  divulging 
her  conduct,  or  bringing  her  to  trial  and  puni^mentic  The  private 
separation  was  probably  meditated  to  be  arranged  with  Mary** 
relations  who  had  the  care  of  her,  for  the  preservation  of  hef 
character. 

An  sd>le  commentator,  Dr.  Whitby,  interprets  the  word  £dmiea« 
tion  in  the  manner  above  indmated,  «'  altlioagh  (he  says)  all  the 
commentators  he  has  met  with,  by  fornication,  do  undexstaad 
addtery  !''  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  his  annotations  on  the 
Sth  of  St  Matth.  v.  d. 

He  connders  that  Christ's  doctrine  restored  marriage  to  its 
original  institution,  and  that  flie  transgressing  woman  was  to 
be  dismissed,  because  she  had  become  ^ne^sA  with  die  man, 
with  whom  she  had  carnal  intercourse  before  her  marriage 
-^ith  another,  and  therefore  she  could  not  become  so  with  the  ' 
man  she  so  married,  and  the  marriage  was  on  that  account  void 
ah  initiih 

The  interpretation  still  leayes  adifficultyi  which  cannot  distinctly 
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be  seen  through :  if  dielxroman  wa$  the  wi£^  of  th#  man  whom  she 
first  kneWf  does  it  not  follow,  that  she  committed  adultery  in 
marrying  the  husband  ?  If  so,  although  the  husband  would  be  juS" 
tified  in  putting  her  away,  could  it  he  the  meaning  of  the  law  or 
its  sacred  interpreter,  that  her  crime  should  become  the  ground  of' 
a  privilege  to  marry  another  ?  A  pritrifege  she  had  not  at  the  time 
of  her  first  marriage.  Would  not  a  second  marriage  be  equally 
adulterous,  equally  a  violation  of  the  original  law  of  marriage  as 
the  first,  ufUess  indeed  it  should  be  wkh  the  man  she  first  knew  ? 
but  the  terms  of  the  law  or  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  do  not 
thu^  confine  her.  It  is  not  eady  to  reconcile  such  inconsistencies 
with  the  perfect  purity  and*  wisdom  of  our  Lord'$  doctrines,  and 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  conjecture  that  we-.still  are  wide  of  the  true 
construction. 

.The  word  in  Deuteronomy,  u(rx^fjt,ov,  comprehends  every  species' 
of  impurity,  as  the  use  of  the  word  i&x'i^iJ'Ooruwif  in  the  2Sd  Deut. 
V.   14.  proves. 

If  the  word  ^rogv^la  should  admit  of  the  same  e^etension,  and  in 
both  the  law  and  the  exposition,  the  two  words  shall  be  construed  to 
signify  some  involuntary  species  of  impurity,  and  consequent  cause 
of  disgust  and  hatred,  undiscovered  by  the  husband  till  the  coming 
together,  (such  as  an  issue  of  blood,  or  other  offensive  disease,  itn-* 
perfection,  Or  imbecility  of  body,  orcaiiseof  barrenness,  fiec.) 
they  would  harmonise,  and  be  tecohcilable  to  jusdce,  as  well  Z9 
^Ich  other. 

If  the  cause  of  hatred  should  be  such  as  to  justify  the  putting 
away^  the  bill  of  divorce  was  a  condition  interposed  in  the  iroman^a^ 
favor,  in  order  to  restore  h^,  as  far  as.  possible,  to  the  condition, 
from  which  she  was  taken  hy  the  nnrarriage  ^.she  was  therefore  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  her  gOods,  as  well  as  to  be  fr^ed  from  any 
impediment  the  vacated  marriage  would  have  raised  to  a  second 
marriage.  The  allowance  of  putting  away  must  have  been 
founded  on  the  Mea,  that  the  marriage  was  vidated  ab  initio  hf 
the  concealment  pf  the  impurity  or  defect ;  and  therefore  consis- 
tently with  the  briginal  law  of  marriage,  the  woman  was  free  to 
marry,  havirig  never  become  one  flesh  with  the  husband.  It  may 
be  also  taken  for  granted,  that  the  cause  of  offence  prevented  the 
consummation,  and  on  that  account  the  marriage  was  incomplete — ^ 
in  other  words,  no  marriage  at  all.  The  only  inquiry,  therefore, 
remaining  to  be  pursued  is,  whether  '^opv^ta  will  admit  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  ?      . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  in  the  parallel  passages  in  St. 

Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  declaration  that  "  he  that  puts  away  his 

wife  and  marries  another  commits  adultery,",  is  unqualified  by  the 

exception  of  the  cause  of  fornication. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  discourses  in  the  lOtb  of  St.  Mark, 
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there  are  two  other  matepal  differences  from  those  in  St  Matthew* 
In  the  19th  of  St  Matthew  the  Pharisees  quote  Moses,  in  replv  to 
that  passage  from  Genesis  referred  to  by  Christ.  In  the  lOth  of. 
St  Mark,  our  Lord,  in  answer  to  their  tempting  question  whe- 
ther it  is  hiwful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  ?  asks  the  Pha- 
risees, <<  what  did  Moses  command  you  V*  They  answer,  <<  Moses. 
sMared  to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  send  her  away.'* 
Christ  rejoins  <^  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  he  wrote  you  that 
precept,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female,  &c :''  quoting  the  passage  from  Gene- 
sis nearly  in  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  prohibition  from 
putting  asunder  as  in  St.  Matthew.  The  other  difference  is, 
that  in  St.  Matt,  the  words  <^  whosdever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,''  &c.  appear  to  be  part  of  the  discourse  addressed  to 
the  Pharisees :  but  in  St.  Mark,  the  words  ^<  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,'*  &c.  are  addressed  to  his  Disciples  in 
the  house,  after  the  Pharisees  had  left  him,  and  in  answer  to  their 
further  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  In  St.  Luke  the  preliminary  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse  in  St.  Matth.  and  Mark  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  declaration  against  the  putting  away  and  marrying 
another  stands  insulated,  as  well  as  unqualified.  It  appears  to 
have  been  addressed  to  die  Pharisees,  as  well  as  to  the  disciples.. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  exception  in 
the  two  latter  Evangelists.  It  is  too  important  to  attribute  the 
omission  to  inadvertence  of  transcribers ;  and  it  is  not  less  impro- 
bable that  the  introduction  of  the  exception  in  the  passages  in 
St.  Matth.  should  have  been  interpolations.  There  appears  to 
be  little  ground  for  assent  to  Dr.  Whitby's  opinion,  that  our  Lord 
restored  marriage  to  its  original  institution  as  to  the  Jews  i  which 
would  have  been  neither  more  or  less  than  a  repeal  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which,  in  the  same  discourse,  he  declares  he  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  and  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  which  should  be 
alti^red,  till  all  should  be  fulfilled.  The  evident  intent  was  to 
restrict  the  construction  of  the  law  to  its  true  meaning  and  limit, 
while  he  pointed  out  to  their  consciences,  the  perilous  conse- 
quences to  which  the  practice  of  putting  away  their  wives  ex- 
posed them.  Dr.  Whitby,  says,  "  Christ  prescribes  a  new  law 
which  had  not  before  obtained  among  the  Jews,  divorce  being  per- 
mitted to  them  for  other  causes  than  adultery  or  fornication,"  which 
he  thinks  to  be  excluded  }  but  his  reasons  do  not  appear  to  be  sa-. 
tisfactory.  The  new  law  (if  sych  it  were)  must  in  its  operation 
be  a  partial  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  old,  if  the  latter  did  not 
exclude  fornication  i  and  a  total  one,  if  it  did ;  how  could  that  be, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  preceding  declaration  against  any  alteratioii. 
of  the  law  ? 
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Xn  entering  upon  the  remaining  part  of  my  vindication,  the  de« 
fence  of  Poetical  Criticism,  I  am  conscious  that,  as  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  1  need  not,  nor  should  I,  have  made  any  reply, 
The  criticism,  except  M^here  the  critic  "  unblushingly"  asserted,  ( 
thought  Pope  "  no  great  poet,"  only  called  in  <][uestion  my  taste 
in  poetry. 

My  principles  of  judging  the  relative  characteristics  of  diffe-. 
rent  species  of  poetry,  are  laid  down,  in  the  Estimate  of  Pope's 
Poetical  Character,  and  in  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  have  said  one 
word  in  reply,  to  the  nonsense  of  '*  in-door  nature,"  or  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  critic  pretending  ignorance  of  the  commonest  terms  of 
criticism,  had  not  that  '^  malus  animus"  appeared  in  the  article, 
which,  whilst  it  professedly  acquitted  me  or  dishonorable  motives, 
^'  in  reality,''  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  actuated  by  the  basest. 

It  was  on  this  account,  and  on  this  only,  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  appeal  to  all  fair  and  liberal  minds ;  at  the  same 
time,  having  entered  on  the  subject,  I  thought  I  might  be  justified, 
in  exposing  the  futility  of  the  remarks,  which  the  same  article  fur- 
nishes, against  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  my  *<  Theoky," 
by  advancing  some  further  arguments  in  support  of  it,  if  a  Th  eor  y 
it  be,  and  showing  the  fallacy  of  his  own  arguments. 

I  shall  here  make  one  general  observation;  that,  if   any  ciRf 

CVMSTANCE  MOHB    THAN    ANOTHEB,    COULD    WEIGH    WITH 

MB  "IK  coNFiRMii^a   THE  CONVICTION;  that  what  I  Said  of 
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the  moral  part  of  Pope's  character,  was  (generally  speaking,)  true; 
and  that  the  principles  of  poetical  criticism,  which  Ihadlaid  down, 
were 'invariable"  and  invulnerable,  it  would  be  the  fact,  that 
the  opponent  of  my  statements  and  principles,  is  obliged  scan- 
dalously to  exaggerate,  in  the  first  instance,  and  wilfully  to  con- 
fuse the  plainest  reasonings  in  the  other.  Before  I  proceed  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having,  in  thelastnuipberof  the  Pamphleteer^ 
attributed  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
and  in  noticing  the  attack  he  has  published,  in  consequence  of  ao 
anonympiis  pampbletji  which  appeared  soon  after  thie  criticism  in 
the  Quarterly. 

As  the  greatest  personal  abuse  is  heaped  upon  me,  in  the  peculiar 
slang  of  this  gentleman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  some  cir- 
cumstances materially  connected  with  this  discussion, 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  pamphlet, 
which,  by  a  mis-nomer,  is  called  ^'  Gilchrist's  Answer  to 
Bowles,'^  when  it  should  have  beencall^  ^'Gilchrist's  Abuse 
OF  Bowles  ;" — but  as  he  derides  my  peculiar  ^'sensitiveness  to  cri- 
ticism ;*'  before  I  show  ho\V  destitute  of  truth  is  this  representsi^ 
tion,  I  will  here  explicitly  declare  the  only  grounds  upon  vyhich  I 
have  thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  reply  to  auy  criticism,  and  thp  only 
grounds  upon  which  1  think  any  writer  has  a  right  to  repljf  to  pub- 
lic criticisms,  on  public  works.  The  grounds,  then,  are  tbese^ 
ajid  by  these  I  am  willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  literary 
world,  whether  I  am  not  justified  in  replying  to  the  criticism  ija  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

Ati  author  is  justified  in  appealing  to  every  upright  ani> 
HONORABLE  MI  NO  in  the  kingdom  when  his  senth»ents  axe 
artfully  niisrepresented,  when  base  motives  are  assigned^  and  wh^n 
exaggerations  are  deliberately  advanced,  the  tendency  ^f  which 
must  be  to  excite  injurious  impressions  of  his  honorable  conduce 
or  moral  character. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  thought  it  necessajry  lo  reply 
to  the  article  in  question,  and  I  shall  now  plainly  set  before  the 
literary  public,  all  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  my  naipe 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist's  being  brought  together  on  this  occasion ;  and 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point,  1  would  particularly  address  to. 
the  consideration  of  those  most  respectable  characters,  wbo  have 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  Periodical  Critical  Press* 

1  concluded  my  observations  in  the  last  Pamphleteer,  with  feel* 
ings  not  unkind  towards  J^r.  Gilchrist,  or  to  the  author  of  the 
Review  of  Spence,  be  he  whom  he  might.  I  was  in  hope^,  as,  I 
have  been  always  ready  to  admit  any  errors  I  might  have  hp^ 
led  into,  or  prejudices  I  might  have  entertained,  that  evea  Mr* 
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Gflchrist  might  be  disposed  to  a  more  amicable  mode  of  discus- 
sis^  what  1  had  advanced  in  regard  to  Pope's  moral  character. 

But  I  have  since  read  a  publication  by  him,  containing  soch 
vulgar  slander^  aftecting  my  private  life  and  character,  (which  are 
beyond  his  malice  to  injure)  that  1  am  obliged  to  set  before  the 
public  .the  mode  of  Christian  criticism,  of  which  I  believe  he 
faas  set  the  first  example,  in  Europe.  I  trust,  therefore,  some  se* 
verer  tone  of  casbgatioti  will  be  pardoned,  in  regard  to  such  an 
infamous  mode  of  literary  discussion,  and  such  infamous  '^  arguing 
from  perversions."  i 

In  the  London  Magazine  for  February,  1820,  appeared,  in  a 
Review  of  Spence's  Anecdotes,  the  following  sentence: 

**  These  testimonies  to  the  worth  and  virtue  of  the  poet,  not 
tonsorting  with  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Bowles,  he  has  preferred  the 
representations  of  his  enemies ;  and  having,  with  an  obliquity  un- 
exampled in  an  editor,  resolved  to  asprkse  the  moral  reputa- 
tion of  his  author,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  affect  to 
aneer  at  the  friendly  representations  of  a  chronicler,  actuated  by 
feelings  so  unlike  his  own !  The  general  defamation  of  Pope's 
character,  Mr.  Bowles  shares  with  Curl,  Gildon,  &c.;  but  the 
iNguisiTiON  which  he  has  instituted  into  the  poet's  attachment 
to  Martha  Blount,  is  eminently  his  own;  though  the  prurien- 
cy   WITH    WHICH  ^IS    NOSE    IS    LAID    TO    THE    GROUND,   tO 

SCENT  SOME  TAINT  in  their  connection,  and  the  ANATOMI- 
CAL MINUTENESS  with  which  he  examines  and  deter- 
Olines  on  the  physical  constitution  of  Pope,  might,  in  charit]^  be 
deemed  only  unseemly  in  a  layman,  and  occasional  critic  ; — ^in  an 
Editor,  and  a  Clergyman,  such  conduct  appesu*s  to  us  inde- 
cent, and  insufferably  disgusting!!" 

How  deeply  o£fensive  to  every  sense  of  decency  ought  those  pas«> 
sages  to  be,  which  could  call  for  such  a  disgusting  description.  If 
I  had  written  any  thing  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  which  might  fairly  be 
thought  to  merit  such  a  representation,  I  should  deserve  the  re- 
probation of  every  pure  and  every  honorable  mind ;  but  if  do  idea, 
tliat  could  justify  such  a  coarse  caricature,  ever  entered  my  head ; 
if  having  looked  through  all  the  volumes  of  the  last  edition  of  Pope, 
to  find  a  passage  which  could  justify  such  monstrous  exaggera- 
tions, I  have  looked  in  vain,;  then  I  think  the  literary  public 
will  pronounce  the  writer  of  it  to  be  the  most  '^  barefaced"  dealer 
,in  vulgarity,  indecency,  and  slander,  that  cotemporary  criticism 
can  show. 

ThiP  writer  of  this  sentence,  extracted  from  the  London  Maga- 
sane,  is  OcTAvius  Gilchrist  I  1  do  not  say  this  unadvisedly, 
for  he  has  himself  explicitly  admitted  it,  calling  it  ''  my  castiga- 
Uon!''      , 
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1  shall  now  extract,  from  the  Life  of  Pope,  in  the  last  edidoiry 
the  only  passage  which  1  can  suppose  he  must  have  had  in  bis 
€jt  when  he  penned  the  ^'indecent,  vulgar  ribaldry/'  I  havs 
quoted:— 

^^  Many  facts  tend  to  prove  the  peculiar  sbsceptibiKty  of  bis 
passions,  nor  can  we  implicitly  believe,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  Martha  Blount,  was  of  a  nature  '^  so  pure  and  in- 
nocent'' as  his  panegyrist,  Ruffhead,  would  make  us  believe.  But 
whatever  there  might  be  of  criminality  in  the  connexion,  it  did  not 
take  place  till  the  heyday  of  youth  was  over ;  that  is,  after  the 
death  of  her  brother^  (17^6);  when  he  was  38,  and  she  35.  Teresa 
was  of  the  same  age  witb  Pope,  being  born  at  Paris,  1688 ;  Mar- 
tha,  three  years  younger,  was  bom  at  Mapledurham,  1691 :  con- 
sequently she  was  thirty-five  when  the  connexion  between  her  and 
Pope  became  more  avowed  and  explicit.  At  this  time  of  life 
there  was  perhaps  no  great  danger  of  a  ''  false  step/'  Certainly 
she  became  by  degrees  more  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  At  no  time  could  she  have  regarded  Pope  personally  with 
attachment ;  and  when  other  views  were  past,  she  might  have 
acquiesced  in  her  situation,  rather  than  have  been  gratified  by  aiij 
reciprocities  of  kindness  or  affection.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  in  regard  to  his  connexion  with  female  society,  was 
the  strange  mixture'  of  indecent  and  sometimes  profane  levity, 
which  his  conduct  and  language  often  exhibited^  Tne  cause  of 
this  particuhirity  may  be  sought,  perhaps,  in  his  consciousness  of 
physical  defect,  which  made  him  affect  a  character  uncongenial, 
and  a  language  opposite  to  the  truth."-— Li/i  q/*  Pope.  .  • 

If  what  is  here  extracted  does,  or  can  excite  in  the  mind,  (I  wili 
not  say  of  any  ^^  Layman,"  of  any  Christian,  but)  of  any  human 
being,  such  disgusting  images  as  have  sprung  up  under  Mr.  Gil* 
Christ's  ^^  nose,"  and  which  he  has  drawn  with  **  minuteness"  truly 
anatomical,  and  with  congenial  '*  pruriency ;"  then  1  confess, 
with  sorrow,  my  couduct  deserves  the  severest  animadversions. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  passage  in  my 
Life  of  Pope,  that  speaks  of  his  connection  with  Martha  Blount, 
&c.  does  not,  and  cannot  excite  these  filthy  ideas  and  images  (here 
*'  minutely"  specified),  except  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  I  ask, 
whether,  in, attributing  an  article,  full  of  exaggerations,  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  this. critic,  or,  in  introducing- 
his  name,  I  had  any  reason  for  distinguishing  him  with  that  cour« 
tesy  which  I  had  hitherto  always  endeavoured  to  show,  from  prin** 
ciple  as  well  as  disposition,,  in  literary  controversy f 

1  am  now  peremptorily  called  upon  to  speak  of  a  circtilnstance 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  pain ;  the  mention  of  a  letter  I  re« 
ceived  from  the  Editor  of  the  liondou  Magazine* 
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It  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  recede,  however. I  tnaj  la- 
ment that  the  name  of  the  editor  was  introduced  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  fact  has  been,  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  positively  denied. 
I  am  defied  to  prove  this  circumstance,  and  1  must  consider  my 
own  veracity  as  now  called  in  question.  I  therefore  assert,  in 
mj  own  name,  and  I  dare  Mr.  Gilchrist  to  contradict  me,  that 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine,  which  contained  Mr.  Gilchrist's  filthy 
caricature,  did*  write  to  me,  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Speoce's 
Anecdotes,  ns  the  correspondent  spoke  in  the  style  of  editor,  the 
article  certainly  should  not  have  been  admitted, 
bad  not  the  editor,  at  the  time,  been  dangerously  ill,  and  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  Magazine ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  honor  or  secresy  was  violated  ;  and, 
for  myself,  I  do  not  fear  to  declare,  that  no  responsible  editor 
could,  upon  any  principles  of  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ribaldry 
of  expression,\have  admitted  that  criticism,  unless  he  had  first  seen 
the  specific  passages  to  which  it  alluded,  and  was  convinced  that 
tbey  contained  indecent  expressions  and  disgusting  matter,  such  as 
could  only  justify  this  representation. 

It  is  necessary,  absolutely  and  fainfully  necessary,  further  to 
state,  respecting  the  indelicacy  of  bringing  before  the  public  any 
allusions  to  private  correspondence,  that  permission 'so  to  do 
was  PBEViousLY  askcd  !  As  no  answer  was  returned  till  nearly 
a  month  had  elapsed,  it  was  not  conceived  that  any  honorable  feel« 
ings  could  be*  violated  by~  publicly  mentioning  the  circumstance  of 
having  received  such  a  communication,  to  such  a  purport,  when,  if 
the  m6st  (hstant  intimation  of  objection  had  been  dropped,  during 
this  time,  no  consideration  in  the  world  would,  or  could,  have  in- 
duced the  writer  to  have  made  any  allusion  whatever  to  senti- 
ments privately  expressed. 

Mr.  Southey^s  permission  was  asked,  and  promptly  given,  with- 
out any  restriction,. though  1  shall  ever  lament  that  any  thing  oc-* 
purred  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  London  Maga* 
zine.  It  was  (rashly  indeed)  concluded,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
particular  objection,  some  notice  of  it  would  have  been  given  du- 
ring the  previous  three  weeks. 

I  must  here  also  beg  to  correct  another  mistake  into  which  I 
have  fallen,  in  hastily  writing  the  article  for  the  Pamphleteer.  I  al- 
lude to  the  word  '^  stranger,"  as  applied  to  the  editor.  Some  mis- 
understanding may  have  arisen  from  the  sentence  as  it  stands, 
for  the  construction  should  have  been,  "  the  editor,  though  nearly 
a  stranger^"  &c.  A  revise  of  the  proof-sheet  not  being  returned, 
the  word  **  nearly"  was  omitted. 

The  editor  ought  not  to  have  been  called  a  **  stranger,"  as  I  bad 
been  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Moore  ^  yet,  it  must  be  added,  I 
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never  saw  'him  but   that   once :  the  •xpreMion,  tkerefOTe^.  of 
**  stranger''  was  used,  though  the  lo$$  is  mine  that  he  should  be  |o. .  * 

I  admit|  aisp,  most  wiUiogly,  that  the  letter  I  received  from  fain, 
was  after  Mr.  Gilchrist's  avowal  of  his  being  the  writer  of  die  - 
criticism  on  S pence's  Anecdotes,  m  the  London. 

The  criticism  appeared  in  the  Magassine  for  February ;  the  letter- 
was  received  in  September,  and  it  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from 
roe  to  the  unknovm  editor  of  the  work  ;  not  <I  beg  the  reader 
to  remark,)  complaining,  or  even  saying  a  word  about  the  criticimiy 
but  communicating  a  wish  that  the  letter  which  appears  with  my  > 
name  in  the  Magazine  should  be  inserted. 

I  never  mentioned,  to  the  best  of  my  recoilectioD,  one  word 
about  the  criticism ;  and  nothing  is  said  of  it  in  the  letter  pnb* 
lisfaed  with  my  name. 

The  letter  that  occasioned  any  reference  to  the  nibject,  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  was  not  mine.  It  is  signed  with  tlie  initials  of  the^ 
name  of  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

Having  explicitly  stated  these  things,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, I  now  hope  to  drop  the  subject  for  ever.  It  will  be  a  ma^ 
ter  of  continual  regret  with  me,  that  any  misunderstanding  should 
have  arisen,  by  my  fault,  with  a  gentlemant  whose  character,  pubbe  > 
and  private,  I  so  much  esteem.  If  he  had  written  oue  word  eXf* 
pressive  of  his  feelings,  ;ivhen  the  permission  of  taking  a  senteme 
from  his  tetter  was  asked,  nothing  unpleasant  could  have  occurred; 
and  I  only  lament  now,  that  under  any  circumstances,  a  name 
should  have  been  introduced  without  express  consent. 

No  person,  who  has  written  like  Mr.  Gilchrist,  has  a  ijght  t^ 
object  to  the  style  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet.  I  shall  there- 
fore set  before  the  reader  another  specimen  of  this  gentlemanV 
ars  maledicendi  in  criticism,  from  the  pamphlet,  which  he  calls 
''  An  Answer  to  fiowles."     This  sentence  there  appears : 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  passage  in  which,  with  the  MOST 
UNBLUSHING  EFFRONTERY,  you  suggest  that  Pope 
MADE  AN  ATTEMPT  on  Lady  Mary's  person,  and  was 
REPULSED,  you  have  not  urged  one  reason  for  our  believir^ 
that  Pope  was  the  aggressor,  8cc. ;  and  yet,  without  any  argument  • 
besides  YOUR  OWN  GROSS  INVENTION  of  AT- 
TEMPT  at  RAPE  !  you  persist  in  repeating,  terque  qtuitepque,  • 
Pope  was  the  aggressor." 

Would  any  man  have  the  *' most  unblushing  effront- 
ery," in  the  face  of  day,  in  a  Christian  country,  to  assert  such  a  fact, 
of  an  editor  having  invented  a  tale  of  ATTEMPT  AT  RAPE, 
without  direct  proofs  i  The  writer  gives  no  authority,  any  more 
*tban  he  did  in  the  former  instance,  of  his  disgusting  obloquy.  I  am 
certain  that  such  an  idea  as  that  of  which  he  speaks  never  entered 
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jlQto  my  bead/ though,  som^faovr  or  other,  it  has  entered  into  hu,  at 
the  other  indecent  images  did* 

^  The  only  passage  I  can  find,  to  which  I  suppose  he  must  allude, 
is  the  following : — 

**  Lady  Montague  was  at  this  time  at  Constantinople.  Pope 
haa  here  suppressed  part  of  the  letter,  which  may  be  seen  in  Dal- 
lo way's  edition*  The  grossness  of  it  will  sufficiently,  explain  Pope's 
meaning ;  and  I  haye  little  doubt,  but  that  the  lady,  disdaining  the 
stiff  and  formal  mode  of  female  manners  at  that  time  prevalent, 
made  the  lover  believe  he  might  proceed  a  step  farther  than  decorum 
inrould  allow." — Edition  of  Pope,  Vol.  7tb. 

Christian  reader !  such  are  the  "  beauties"  of  Gilchristian  cri- 
ticism. This  is  a  specimen  of  a  Gilchrist's  heart.  I  am  certain,  no 
words  of  mine  will  be  necessary  to  excite  disdain  and  abhorrence 
of  auch  unblushing  effrontery.  ^'Astep  beyond  decorum,'' 
in  Uiis  man's  repertory  of  pure  conceptions,  is  **  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  COMMIT  A  RAPE !" 

And  this  critic  is  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  ^'  controverted 
points  in  Pope's  writings."  He  takes  a  sentence,  puts  a  coq- 
struCUon  on  it  that  would  enter  into  the  head  of  no  human  beinj; 
but  his  own,  and  imputes  the  filthy  genderings  of  depraved  ima^i- 
nation,  and  the  distorting  suggestions  of  malignant  spleen,  to  the 
editor  whom  he  thus  impudently  '<  asperses,"  and  then  accuses  him 
of  *'  UNTRUTHS,"  whicb,  forsooth,  must  call  forth  *'  his  casti- 
gation." 

And  this  is  the  critic,  (risum  teneatis)  to  school  me  for 
innate  vulgarity ! !  to  tell  me  that  1  exemplify  the  ''  ars  male- 
dicendi:"  that  my  associates  in  professional  labors  will  recollect 
how  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Lowth,  conducted  their  controversies;  and 
sigh  inwardly  for  Mr.  Bowles's  want  of  ''  moderation,' mo* 
DESTY,  and  GOOD  manners!" 

Why  did  he  not  consuU  these  writers  himself  before  he  cpmr 
menced  the  gross  attack  in  the  London  Magazine  ? 

Under  the  immediate  impression  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  indebted 
for  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly,  to  the  same  hand  which  wrote 
the  criticism  in  the  London,  a  hasty  pamphlet  was  suffered  to 
appear,  in  which  some  personalities  respecting  Mr.  GiichrisI 
were  admitted. 

The  coarse  and  illiberal  remarks  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
which  a  clergyman,  residing  chiefly  in  the  country,  is  described  at 
a  distempered  hypochondriac ;  and  this  remark  being  associated  in 
the  mind;  not  only  with  the  specimen  I  have  given  of  Gifchristian 
criticism,  but  with  what  is  said  in  the  Quarterly  Review  about 
**  in-door"  nature,  induced  the  writer  hastily  to  seize  on  some 
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lOHiges  illustrstive  of  the  poetry  of  this  said  **  indoor''  nature ; 
which  images^  though  introduced,  not  ill-naturedly,  nor  in  a  man- 
ner so  reprehensible  as  that  of  the  criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
▼lew,  alluding  to  what  might  be  considered  as  almost  mental  de- 
rangement, yet,  being  connected  with  Mr.  Gilchrist's  situation  in 
life,  no  provocation  should  have  operated  a  moment  on  the  writerla 
mind  to  publish. 

But,  in  extenuation,  not  only  the  great  provocation  should  be 
rismembered,  but  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  orders  were  sent 
to  the  London  booksellers,  that  the  most  direct  personal  passa- 
ges [should  be  omitted  entirely ;  nor  did  I  know  that  any  copy 
of  that  publication,  except  with  the  leaves  cancelled,  had  been 
sent  out  for  general  sale.  This  1  think  it  right  to  declare  pub- 
licly. For  the  rest,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  no  right  to  object,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  by  what  has  been  fairly  set  before  him. 

Mc,  Gilchrist  has  had  ample  revenge ;  for,  in  his  ''  answer,^' 
(as  he  calls  it)  I  am  represented  as  wrapped  up  in  self-love,  and 
paying  attention  only  to  the  rich  and  great — sneering  on  the  obsc^ure 
and  humble  possessor  of  talents,  only  because  he  is  poor — sensitive, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  all  criticism^  and  complaining  unless  it 
*'  chants  my  praise'' — having  the  affectation  of  ''  gentylness,"  a 
super-stratum  to  **  innate  vulgarity,"  being  a  *'  priest  in  drink,'* 
JBcc.  &c.  And  this  abuse  is  heaped  on  me,  and  these  personal,  and 
these  foul  and  false  representations  of  my  private  life  and  cha» 
racter  are  called  '*  an  answer." 

This  pamphlet  is  indeed  a  ''  mud^cart !"  and  even,  whilst  the 
scavenger  is  emptying  it,  1  am  recommended  by  him  to  learn,  is 
controversy,  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Lowth ! 

No  personal  provocation  was  thought  of,  or  could  have  been 
given/when  Mr.  Gilchrist  wrote  the  criticism  in  the  London  Ma- 
gazine, which  is  an  equal  outrage  on  common  courtesy  as  well  as 
truth.  Is  he  to  come  with  a  **  mud-cart,"  and  never  expect  a 
''  splash"  in  return  i  Shall  he  be  licensed  to  outrage  feelings  and 
character,  and  demand  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman^ 
Shall  he  insult  with  the  foulest  ribaldry  of  critical  slang,  and  ex- 
pect smiles  and  courtesies  in  return  i  Shall  he  fling  dirt,  and  re- 
ceive rose-water  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  character  of  me,  whom  he  never  saw,  wants  very 
little  to  make  me  like  Crispinus  of  old, 

nulla  virtute  redemptum  ; 

and  the  character  would  be  certainly  complete,  if  he  had  added 
a  few  sliades  from  another  portrait,  by  giving  me  bitterness  and 
disingenuous  malice,  and  a  spirit  so  manly  and  gemerous  as  to 
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deny,  that  a  libeller's  vengeance  is  unjustifiable  from  mTaii'  tb  wo- 
maD,  and  to  a  wopnan  once  beloved^  under  any  provocation  ! ! 

As  to  the  Quarterly  Review^  if  I  have  done  so  much  wrong  a« 
to  attribute  an  article  to  him  which  he  would  have  thought  an  honor 
to  have  written  ;  or  if^  under  this  impression,  I  may  have  used  anj 
expressions  more  than  the  occasion  would  justify  ;  or  if,  combining 
together  the  idea  of  his  first  criticism  with  the  untruths  of  this,  1 
had  -applied  to  him  observations  that  may  be  thought  too  coarsely 
direct^  his  ardent  ^'  genius"  is  resolved  to 

"  SIN  UP  TO  Mr  SONO !  '' — PoPFrf 

He  wrote  the  criticism  in  the  London  Magazine^  and  he  now, 
with  '*the  most  unblushing  effrontery/'  directly  charges  mc 
tvith  the  "  mr^w^ion  of  Pope's  attepipt  to  commit  a  r.ape  bit 
the  person  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,"  Whose 
*'  invention"  this  thought  is,  the  reader  will  determine. 

Though  he  did  not  write  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  he  seema 
scarce  able  to  restrain  his  delight  in  contemplating  its  triumphs 
With  applauding  sympathy  he  seems  to  exclaim, 

<<  Oh  !  kt  MY  little  bark  attendant  s^il, 

^'  Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale.'' 

And  no  wonder ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  article  could  be  &• 
perfectly  in  unison  with  his  feelings  and  taste,  and  mode  of  rea^ 
soning. 

Without  applying  the  quotation  whi<ih  he  has  applied  with  8« 
much  adroitness,  ^^  Arcades  ambo !"'  we  may  consider  the  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  himself  ^'  both  Arcadians,"  '^  in-door" 
Arcadians  indeed ! 

Or  we  might  rather  figure  the  two  critics  as  the  *'  two  Kings 
of  Brentford"  in  the  Rehearsal,  and  as  these  two  kings  are  intro- 
duced, "  smelling  to  one  nosegay;"  and  moreover,  as  Pope  nas 
known  to  visit  his  female  friends  frequently  with  such  a  personal 
decoration,  it  would  make  the  comparii^on  more  complete,  by 
imagining  these  two  critics,  Uke  the  aforesaid  two  kings,  enter- 
ing on  the  stage,  and  withdrawing,  smelling  to  '*  on  e  nosegay," 
and  that  the  perennial  nosegay  of  their  favorite  and  u^jiired  hard. 

And  further,  as  the  passage,  in  which  Pope  is  said  t«>  have  been 
^^  aspersed"  for  the  grossest  licentiousness,  does  not  .seem  quite 
complete,  I  would  suggest  Mr.  Gilchrist's  addition,  which  will 
make  the  whole  sentence  of  his  fa^vorite  critic  more  eloquent,  and 
be  equally  just;  it  would  then  run  thus  : 

*'  We  find  Pope  aspersed,  for  a  sordid,  monet^-getthig  passion  i 

'  This  quotation>  with  the  addition  of  «0h!  Juvenes!"  in  In*  d!i»pant 
ttrade,  in  the  London  Magazine,  is  applied,  with  ironical  derision,  to  the 
deprivations  of  old  age,  with  equal  manliness,  humanity,  and  t^stel 
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fir  taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires ;  for  the  most  rankling  envy  ; 
for  the  WORST  of  tempers ;  for  duplicity^  and  fickleness  qf 
opinion;  for  the  grossest  licenttousness  :  for  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  COMMLT  A  RAPE!!" 

Thus  the  sentence  in  the  Quarterly  would  be  complete  ;  and  the 
joint  labors  of  such  Concordes  aninus,  be  equally  conspicuous  for 
climax  and  truth ! 

'  1  can  produce  more  reasons,  than  1  have  yet  gi^en,  to  show 
why  I  attributed  the  critique  in  the  Quarterly^  to  Octavius  Gilchrist^ 
I  did  not  suppose  there  could  exist  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  so  im^ 
pudent  as  to  pretend  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  ^'  subject  and 
execution*'  of  a  poem  ;  except  Octavius  Gilchrist^  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

I  did  not  tliink  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom^  who  would 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  *'  disposition/^  *'  relief/'  &c. 
except  OcCavius  Gilchrist.  I  did  not  conceive  that  one  man  in 
the  kingdom  would  utter  such  stupid  flippancy^  about  ^'  squaring 
the  circle/'  except  a  man  of  the  identical  taste  and  sense  of  Octa- 
f  ius  Gilchrist.  I  did  not  think  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom^ 
who,  if  he  did  not  Understand  the  common  terms  of  ^^  external  na- 
ture,"  '^  moral  nature/'  &c.  would  so  entirely  show  his  ignorance, 
combined  with  conceit,  in  confessing  it,'  except  Octavius  Gilchrist. 

I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  so  per- 
fect in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  '^  Old  Lunes,"  as  daringly  to  assert^  I  had 
been  prompted  to  surmise  away  EVERY  amiable  character- 
istic of  the  poet  (Pope)  except  Octavius  Gilcbrist;  1  did  not  be- 
lieve any  one  would  or  could  be  so  unfeelingly  pert  as  to  talk,  as  he 
has  done,  of  the  hypochondriasm  of  provincial  authors/' except  Oc- 
tavius Gilcbrist ;  1  did  not  think  the  mean  mind  of  any  one  in  the 
kingdom  could  be  gratified  by  a  quotation  from  a  professed 
satire,  seriously  imputing  '^  Gall"  and  Hate,  to  the^  editor  of 
Pope's  Works,  except  the  mean  mind  of  Octavius  Gilchrist.  I  did  ' 
not  believe  that  any  man  in  the  kingdom  could  assert,  that  because 
I  used  the  words  '^  mixture  of  gallantry  and  licentiousness,'^  I  as- 
persed Pope,  as  guilty  of  **  the  grossest  licentiousness,"  except  that 
one  man,  who,  because  I  said  **  Pope  might  have  gone  a  step  be- 
yond decorum*'  said,  I  had  the  *^  ei&ontery"  to  accuse  him  of 
ATTEMPTING  A  RAPE;"  which  effrontery  could  only  dis- 
tinguish one  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  other,  and  this  man  was 
the  modest  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. 

There  afe  some  more  reasons,  that  justified  roe  in  supposing 
the  author  of  the  offensive  ribaldry  in  the  London,  was  the  au- 
thor also  of  the  notable  criticism  in  the  Quarteriy.  Whoever  the 
anthoc  is,  (and  he  is  now  not  unknown)  in  some  respects,  though 
not  in  ''  provincial''  conceit  and  insolence,  be  might  claim  kmdred 
with  the  gentleman  who  has  been  so  often  mentioned. 
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For  I  believed  ibere  is  no  man  in  England  that  coidd  fraudulently 
leave  oi^t  the  *'  explaoatipn'^  of  a  sentence^  and  then  say^  Mr* 
l^wles  wanted  explaining  hjmself,  unless  he  were  akin«  in  point  of 
reasoning  at  least,  with  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 
,  Now,  Sir,  as  you  have  given  me  soiiie  advice,  have  the  goodness 
to  listen  a  few  minutes  to  me.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long;  and  ax 
I  may  not  coildescend  to  reply  any  further,  to  a  person  of  your 
manners  and  taste,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  reply  to 
some  observations  which  you  have  personally  addressed  to  me. 

lam  as  ignorant  as, the  dead,  of  what  your  meaning  is,  when 
you  speak  of  my  being  conscious  of  some  '^  duplicity''  myself,  ia 
regard  to  the  publication  of  Pope's  Letters.  I  am  conscious  of  na 
*^  duplicity"—- 1  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  you  mean. 
The  detestation  of  *'  duplicity*'  in  any  man's  character,  has^  ex- 
posed me  to  such  acrimonious  revilings — although,  when  1  spoke 
in  the  siticerity  of  my  heart,  you  candidly  tell  me  that  what  I 
said,  was  ^^  hypocritical  and  designing  !" 

If  I  speak  of  what  appear  to  me  as  palpable  faults,  my  motives 
are  Hate,  Su;.  If  I  profess  disbelief^  Mr.  Gilchrist  knpws  my  se- 
cret %(n$hes  ! 

As  to  duplicity, 

'£(p^S^o^  yap  ftof  xeTvo^,  6jLtw^  ouio^o  levkfriv, 

'^Og  ^  sTigov  fjAV  Tuviei  iv\  ^peo-tv,  a  Wo  Is  jSa^ei. 

IB  the  translation,  (I  quote  from  memory) 

"  Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  bim,  as  the  gates  of  hell.'' 

But  Pope's  duplicity,  not  Pope,  were  the  objects  of  my 
dislike,  and  I  firmly  believed,  and  do  believe  him,  guilty  of  it; 
and  that yac/5 — clear,  positive  facts — -justified  this  belief;  His  dis* 
ingenuousness  and  his  ''<luplic)ty,"  were  the  objects  of  my  dis- 
like, and  these  I  ascribed,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  physical  in* 
firmities  and  education ;  but  I  could  not,  I  would  not,  pass 
them  oyer,  in  a  Life  I  >am  called  to  wcite,  without  repro- 
bation, when  I  think  facts  prove  them.  Nor  can  I  ever 
think  they  ought  to  be  passed  over,  much  less  consecrated,  be-^ 
cause  they  formed  some  parts  of  the  '^  unamiable"  qualities  of  a 
great  poet. 

If  any  one  can  prove  that  these  circumstances,  admitted,  nU  on 
the  authority  of  Johnson — or  Warton, — or  any  of  the  "  Dunces,** 
combined  against  him — but,  from  my  own  conscientious  coiiside-> 
ration^  were  untrue ;  then,  1  say,  1  shall  rejoice  as  much  as  you, 
Mr.  Giichrist;^  and  make  ^  the  amj^est  recompeoce"  1  can.    The 
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'^  Eloisa/'  alonei  is  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  licentiousness/^ro#ff 
licentiousness.  Let  me  mm  point  out  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween a  traducer^  and  him  who  sincerely  states  what  he  sincerely 
believes. 

The  "  traducer'*  writes  that  deliberately^  which  he  knows  is 
WOT  TRUE  ;  the  traducer  draws  pictures  from  bis  ovm  ima- 
gination^ and  affirms  that,  which  he  is  conscious  he  cannot  jus-* 
tify.  On  this  account,  I  have  received  from  you,  at  least,  not 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  candor  I  have  shown  !  I  have  set  before 
the  public  the  passage  which  you  wickedly  twist  into  ^'  attempt 
atarape/^  My  "  pruriency*' and  the  '' anatomicaF'  process,  oir 
Pope's  '*  physical  infirmities,"  "so  indecent  and  disgusting  in  a  cler- 
gyman," you  have  brought  no  passage  to  prove ;  and  you  did  right, 
for  it  would  confound  you !  The  traducer ^  then,  ^^falsijies"  ex- 
aggerates, and  invents. 

1  acquit  you  of  equivocation,  for  you  are  exempted  from  it  by 
that  which  exempted  Chartres  from  hypocrisy,  nameily,  by^ 
*^  matchless  impudence."  And  I  would  wish  you,  before  you 
talk  of  '^  innate  vulgarity*'  being  a  superstratum-  of  affected 
"  gentylness,"  not  to  forget  that  ''  innate  vulgarity,"  with  other* 
qualities  I  shall  not  name,  may  exist,  without  its  superstratum  of 
gentylness,  real  or  affected,  and  that  the  character  of  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, il^  not  incompatible  with  that  of  a  ^' bully,  that  lifts  its  head, 
and  -^"  Whether  you  will  admit,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  this  ^^sqfi 
empedchment,"  1  know  not ;  I  ^peak  what  I  can  prove.  And 
be  assured,  I  feel  equally  indifferent,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  for  what  your 
malice  can  invent,  or  your  impudence  utter. 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  my  calibre,  as  you  quaintly  call  it, 
may  be,  supposing  you  may  n^ean  my  understanding,  I  ain  quite  in- 
different— I  am,  I  believe,  a  match  for  you,  at  least !  in  every 
thing,  except  "  innate  vulgarity ;"  and  the  "  Thersites^'  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  cannot  excite  much  alarm.  There  is  a  compari- 
son, in  your  own  bard,  which  might  suit  you  better : 

*'  Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophistry  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again !" 

but  rest  assured,  I  regard  with  equal  contempt,  your  sophistry  or 
falsehood,  "  your  cob-web,  or  your  poison !" 

One  thing  has  given  me  concern.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ex* 
planation. —         , 

In  the  small  pamphlet  .to  which  your's  is  called  an  answer,  there 
occurs  a  passage  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  the  patronage  a 
joung  man  has  received. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  writer's  thoughts,  than-  any 
thing  that  might  look  like  a  wish  to  throw  coldness  on  the  pa*- 
tronage,  which  a  poet  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  has  obtained. 
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The  observatloo  related^  not  to  the  poet,  but  the  critic,  wboM 
pompous  and  pedantic  criticism  rather  injured  than  promoted  th^ 
cause  of  him  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

I  only  wish  that  the  hand  of  patronage  could  be  further  ex* 
.tended.  There  are  many  men  of  genius  and  talents,  whose  daily 
bread  is  steepU  in  tears.  Let  me  here  mention  the  name  of  Pennie, 
who  has  written  a  sublime  poem,  on  a  sacred  subject.  The  name 
•f  the  poem  is  the  "  Royal  Minstrel." 

I  might  here  also  mention  a  poor  Somersetshire  weaver,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children,  who  has  writtep  many  far  from  iirdif* 
ferent  poems,  and   whose  affecting  music  is  heard  in  half  the 

!)arish  churches,  and  half  the  dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  £ng- 
and.  His  name  is  Shoei^  and  I  was  enabled  some  years  ago  to 
get  a  large  subscription  for  him.  Your  insinuation,  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, that  my  attentions  are  directed  to  the  great  and  ai&uent,  is 
as  heartless  as  it  is  unjust.  There  are  some  persons  who  know  us 
bqtb^  who  would  tell  you,  that  the  poor  man's  cottage,  is  to  him, 
whom  you  call  the  wealthy  rector,  as  welcome  as  the  rich 
nan's  palace. 

Your  insinuation,  and,  indeed,  direct  charge,  that  because  I 
think  it  a  public  duty  to  expose  your  falsehood  and  injustice,  in 
criticism,  I  am  so  sensitive  a  plants  as  to  criticism  in  general,  that 
nothing  '*  can  content  me/'  is  equally  untrue ;  as  is  your  assertion, 
that  it  was  on  account  of  criticism  I  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
£ditor  of  tl^e  Champion. 

Mark,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  I  have  been  a 
writer  occasionally,  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Whatever  cri|icisn»  my 
writings  may  have  encountered,  and  they  have  encountered  se- 
verity as  well  as  they  hav«  received  praise,  I  never  wrote  one  word 
in  reply  in  my  life,  to  criticisms,  merely  as  criticisms. 

The  letter  1  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  was  not  on 
the  account  of  the  criticism  you  allude  to.  It  was  indifferent  to 
me,  whether  I  was  represented  as  going  to  the  fountain  of  Aga- 
nippe, or  mistaking  any  other  stream  for  it,  as  long  as  it  was  not 
the  muddy  pool  at  Stamford.  As  you,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  have  brought 
the  story  forward,  when  it  had  been  so  long  forgotten,  with  the 
friendly  feelings  of  showing  my  **  sensitiveness^^  to  criticism,  I  must 
set  you  right. 

I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  where  the  criticism  appeared, 
because  the  newspaper  which  contained  it,  with  ingenious  refine-^ 
»ent,  lest  I  or  my  friends  should  be  ignorant  of  the  contempt  in 
which  I  was  held,  was  sent  down  by  a  fr^uk^directed  to  Mrs,Bowles!Jt 
I  thought  this  mode  of  giving  pain  to  those,  whom  it  would  hurt, 
far  more  than  it  did  me,  was  unmanly  and  ungenerous.  As  you 
.seem  to  know  so  much  about  a  circumstance  so  trivial;  I  may 
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ttt  last  have  found  out  tbe  generous  disposition  wbo  suggested  thi 
little  piece  of  spite. 

It  was,  on  this  accouni,  thinking  the  wfiter  might  be  the  edito 
of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  I  wrote  to  that  editor^  not  01 
account  of  tbe  criticism,  though  I  took  the  opportunity,  then,  un 
doubtedly,  to  refer,  having  l^en  treated  widi  such  disdain^  to  th 
editions  of  my  poems. 

The  editor  of  the  paper,  of  whom  I  then  knew  nothing,  will  tel 
you  the  same.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  my  letter  to  him  wa 
intended  to  be  published. 

Tbe  other  instance,  in  which  I  controverted  mistake^  was  ii 
the  case  of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  had  been  held  up  by  so  popular  1 
writer,  as  having  confined  all  my  ideas  of  poetry  to  the  descrip< 
tion  of  external  nature ;  if  jou  will,  to  out  of  door  nature.  Mr. 
Campbell  believed  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
as  Lord  Byron,  on  the  same  authority,'  quoted  a  line  in  a  perverted 
sense.  I  never  replied  to  the  Edinburgh.  I  never  replied  to  the 
Quarterly,  where  I  have  before  been  epoken  of  harshly. 

It  would  grieve  your  heart  were  I  to  extracta  sentence  from 
Mr.  Soutbey's  letter,  on  the  article  so  often  spoken  of. 

In  one  instance,  I  confess,  you  have  the  greatest  advantage 
over  me,  as  tbe  critic  in  the  Quarterly  has  also ;  it  is  in  turning 
against  me,  by  your  quotations,  the  strength  of  Lord  Byron. 

Your  name  is  not  in  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers, but,  perha[5s,  this,  in  the  lucid  language  of  your  coadju- 
tor, may  be  *'  The  Triumph  of  thb  Future T 

In  tbe  mean  time  I  must  succumb;  for,  with  Lord  Byron  turned 
against  me,  1  have  no  chance.  How  blithly  do  you  and  your 
brother  ring  the  '^ changes  and  chimes''  ''on  the  mouth  of  CAJf' 

Don,  AND  THB  HEART  OF  GALL;''  On  him. 

Did  for  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire  !*' 

on  the  very  wolves  being  directed  to  be  silent,  because, 

"  Bowles  to  Cynthia  howls, 
**  Making  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  te  owls  V* 

Now,  though  I  never  attempted  being  at  all  ''  too  gentyl,"  to 
'^  smack  tbe  Sathric  thong,"  I  am  obliged  to  do  what  1  can^  in  this 
way,  and  though  '^  beginning  late,"  laip  sure  I  cannot  possibly  bavtf 
a  fairer  subject.  I  therefore  hereby  promise,  that,  for  every  twenty- 
four  lines,  quoted  by  you  or  your  friend,  from  Lord  Byron,  1  ^iji 
ffreei  you  with  as  many  from  my  unpublished  poem  of  tbe  *'Gilchri- 
siad/'  1  cannot  call  my  poem  a  "  Rowland  for  an  Oliver ;"  yet,  you 

'  The  resder  will  see  the  reason  why  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Byron  was  in* 
tro4uced.  Some  incidental  remarks  were  made  on  tbe  letter  to  Sir  /• 
Mackintosh. 
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rfij  will  accept  it  as  a  first  ofFering  of  niy  muse^in  this  line,  of  *' in-door 
nature!  My  ''gentyl"  verses,  it  seems,  are  little  to  your  taste^ 
aud  therefore,  ''  Sicilides  Musae,  paulo  majora  cauatnus !''  we 
must ''  begin,  and  somewhat^  loudly  strike  the  string !"  Listen, 
then^  Oh  Gilchrist !  and  let  the  *^  owls"  of  Stamford,  or  the  Quar- 
terly  Review,  some  of  whom  have  unaccountably  roosted  there^ 
^*  answer  V 

What !  shall  the  dark  reviler  cry,  **oh  shame,*' 
If  one  vile  slanderer  is  held  up  by  namej 
Shall  the  rank,  loathsome  fni<;creant  of  the  age, 
Sit,  like  a  night-mare,  grinning  on  a  page, 
Turn  round  his  murky  oihs,  that  roll  in  spite, 
And  clench  his  fiendish  claws,  in  grim  delight; 
And  shall  not  an  indignant  flash  of  day 
Scare  the  voracious  vampire  from  his  prey  ? 

Te  dark  inquisitors,  a  monk-like  band. 
Who,  o'er  some  shrinking  victim-author  stand, 
A  solemn,  secret,  and  vindictive  brpod. 
Only  terrific  in  your  cowl  and  hood ; 
Yes !  Byron  once  more  sternly  shall  arise. 
Snatch  from  your  grasp  the  panting  sacrifice. 
Dash  in  your  face  the  code  of  bloody  law. 
And  lash  you  with  your  own  red  scourges  raw ! 

But  chiefly  tqee,  whose  manly,  generous  mind, 

8o  nobly'Valiant^  against  woman-kind. 

Thinks  that  the  man  of  satire,  unreprov'd, 

Might  stab  the  heart  of  Her  he  fondly  lov*d. 

And  thus,  malignantly  as  mean,  apply, 

The  Assassin's  vengeance,  and  the  Coward's  lye  ;* 

Thee,  whose  coarse  fustian,  strip'd  with  tinsel  phrase. 

Is  ek'd  with  tawdry  scraps,  ^nd  tags  of  plays; 

Whose  pye^bald  character  so  aptly  suit 

The  two  extremes  of  bantam  and  of  brute  ;^ 

Compound  grotesque  of  ^ullenneSs  and  show. 

The  chattering  magpie,  and  the  croaking  crow  ; 

Whoj  with  sagacious  nose,  and  leering  eye. 
Dost "  tcent  the  taint''  of  distant  **  pruriency,** 

I  S^  observations  on  Pope's  detestable  lines  about  Lady  Mary. 

^  See  criticism  and  letter  in  his  own  name,  in  the  London  Magazine. 
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Turn  eveiy  objcJ^t  to  one  loaihtome  shape. 
Hear  but  ^  a  laugh/^  and  cry^  **  a  Rape,  a  lUn  P 
Whose  heart  contends  with  thy  Saturnian  faeadi, 
A  rooi  of  hemhdkj  and  a  liMip  rf  ktd  ; 
Swelling  wn  Folly's  flekf-appkuding  horn. 
Shall  the  indignant  muse  hold  forth  to  scorn. 

GiLCHBiST,  proceed,  to  other  hearts  impute. 

The  feelings  that  thy  own  foul  spirit  suit: 

Round  thy  cold  brain,  let  loathsome  demons  s  varm^ 

Its  native  dulness  into  lile  to  warm. 

Then  with  a  visage  half-grimace,  half-spite, 

Run  howling, ''  Pope,  Pope,  Pope,''— howling,  tdle» 

Reckless,  thy  hideous  rancor  I  defy. 

All  which  thy  brain  can  brood,  thy  rage  apply. 

And  thus  stand  forth  spite  of  thy  venom'd  foam. 

To  give  thee  bite  for  bite,  or  lash  thee  limping  home* 


[to  be  CeVCI.UI>BD  IN  OUR  NBXX.} 
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Oa  procuriug  yottr  book  upon  ''  The  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy/' I  turned,  with  some  impatience,  to  your  **  Observations  on 
Productive  and  Unproductive  Labor  ;''  to  ascertain  whether  you 
mamtained  the  doctrines  of  Smith,  respecting  unproductiveness,  or 
avowed  yourself  a  convert  to  the  productive  system.  I  soon 
perceived  you  did  neither.  And  as  a  maintainer  of  the  latter,  in  all 
its  extent,  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  examine  the  reasons  that  you 
have  given  for  keeping  up  distinctions,  which  it  utterly  rejects  as 
unknown  to  Nature. 

To  this  fundamental  topic  I  mean,  at  present,  to  confine  myself. 
Indeed,  until  Statisticians  come  to  a  decision  respecting  it,  founded 
on  the  actual  results  in  nature,  the  whole  of  the  science  must  be  more 
or  less  doubtful ;  for  upon  the  answer  to  the  question — ffhat  is  the 
real  source  of  the  production  of  weeUlh? — the  science  rests. 

Differing  as  we  do,  entirely,  on  some  fundamental  points  in  sta- 
tistics*—or  if  you  will^  political  economy,  though  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  title*-*  we  most  cordially  agree  in  one  thir.g ;  the  importance 
of  the  science.  Indeed  you  have  ably  confirmed  what  I  had  before 
stated.  And  the  person  who  dissents  here,  must  be  either  very 
young,  or  very  raw  in  the  study. 

What  fanciful  theorists  may  introduce  is  another  matter ;  but  the 
science  itself  is  the  most  important  and  practical  of  all  the  sciences, 
as  affecting  the  happiness  of  men  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other. 
And  it  is  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  a  commimity,  that  the 
questions  naturally  arising  on  it  should  be  answered  correctly ;  for 
on  these  answers  depends  the  adoptibn  of  measures,  in  which  are 
involved  the  comfort  and  distress,  the  prosperity  and  decline,  of 
millions.  Nor  need  we  go  out  of  our  own  country,  enlightened  as 
it  is,  or  yet  travel  back  to  another  period,  for  decisive  proofs  of  this 
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both  ways.  The  fniseries  inflicted  by  governments  and  legislaturesi 
in  all  ages,  from  their  ignorance  of  its  soui^d  principles — indeed, 
merely  from  misconceptioA,  without  any  evil  intention — are  infinite, 
and  too  notorious  to  need  particularising. 

The  science,  and  particulaply  those  vital  portions  of  it  respecting 
the  production  of  weajth,  and  the  causes  and  results  of  the  increase 
of  our  race,  though  only  brought  into  much  public  notice  within  the 
last  half  century,  are  obtaining  more  and  more  attention  every  year ; 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  population  increases  and  real 
knowledge  makes  a  more  general  progress.  The  artificial,  crude, 
abstruse,  unintelligible  systems  and  dogmas  of  theoretical  visiona- 
riesy  may  attain  to  notoriety^  or  sink  to  oblivion,  according  as  fashion, 
or  the  humour  of  the  age  may  take  a  turn.  But  1  speak  of  the 
real  science :  and  1  doubt  not,  but,  from  the  vast,  practical  im- 
portance of  its  questions,  discussions,  and  decisions,  it  will  rise  ia 
interest  with  posterity,  when  many  topics  of  scientific  inquiry,  that 
highly  interested  and  agitated  less  populous  and  less  eoligbtened 
limes,  will  be  thrown  to  the  lumber-bole  of  science,  with  3ie  dis- 
cussions about  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  other  less  ridieuloui 
topics,  which  for  their  day  roused  en  enthusiasm  of  inquiry  among 
learned  triflers. 

WHAT    IS    Wl^ALTH  ? 

In  this  discusnon  you  shall  deliver  your  sentiments  for  yourself. 
To  begin  with  the  definition  of  Wealth. 

'<  I  should  define  wealth,"  you  say,  '*  to  be  those  materialchy^cis, 
which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable,  to  mankind."  p.  28. 

Why  limit  the  description  of  the  means  of  happiness  by  the  terin 
material,  except  from  an  illegitimate  economistical  view  i  Nature 
knows  no  such  limitation.  According  to  her  arrangements,  whether 
viewed  with  respect  to  value  in  use,  or  value  in  exchange,  as  the 
source  of  actual  enjoyment,  or  the  means. of  procuring  income, 
are  not  science  in  all  its  branches,  music,  amusenient  of  every  le* 
gitimate  sort,  mental  improvement,  &c.,  which  the  term  excludes,.or 
seems  to  exclude,  as  real  portions  of  wealth,  as  corn,  lodging, 
clothing,  8lc.  i 

1  shall  here  add  qay  own  definition,  vihich  takes  Nature  as  she  is. 
*'  Wealth,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  signifies  the  materials  of  well- 
bein^,  or  happy  living.  This  sense  of  value  in  use  is  rather  a  the- 
oreUcal  one,  and  seldom  or  never  adopted  by  circulators.  In  sla- 
tistics,  except  from  special  views ;  and  in  common  life,  almost  nvfi^ 
formly  ;  it  is  used  with  respect  to  value  in  exchange,  and  denotes 
an  abuwAanceofthe  means  of  procuring  those  materials!^ '^^^Hw^ 
phiess  of  Stales/' p>.6l2. 
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In  die  following  discussion  (  use  the  term  wesltli  as  syooniotoas 
with  profit,  incomei  capital^  property,  as  the  case  maj  require. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD  BY  INDIVIDUALS  OK  CLASSES 
BEING    PRODUCTIVE    OR    UNPRODUCTIVE    OF    WEALTH? 

We  come  now  to  the  grand  questions  at  issue  between'our  produc- 
tives  and  unproductives  ;  as  to  what  is  the  source  of  wealthy  and 
whether  certain  individuals  or  circulators,  by  their  employments  or 
vocations,  create  wealth  by  drawing  it  from  others,  and  others  con- 
sume it  by  returning  it  to  others ;  or,  whether  all  alike  produce  it 
to  the  amount  of  their  income. 

Whatever  explanations  may  be  given  to  the  terms  productive  and 
unproductive  of  wealth,  by  theorists,  to  suit  their  peculiar  views,  the 
plain  practical  meaning  of  them  is  obvious.  Those  individuals  or 
classes  that  produce  wealth,  create  wealth  to  tjbemselves  and  their 
neighbours,  and  of  course  enrich  the  community ;  while  those  that 
are  unproductive,  must  consume  more  or  less  of  the  wealth  created 
by  the  others,  and,  of  course,  impoverish  them  as  well  as  the  nation. 
ill  all  classes  then  be  productive,  they  will  all  combine  to  give 
more  emploi^ent  and  bettir  prices ;  that  is,  the  means  of  a  larger 
income  to  one  another^  than  tpould  be  attainable  by  fewer.  And  if 
any  class  be  unproductive,  its  influence  must  tend  to  lessen  the  em" 
ployment  and  reduce  the  average  prices  of  the  others,  and  thus 
diminish  their  means  of  income. 

In  considering  the  great  and  important  question, — Whether  Nature 
has  in  reality  divided  her  classes  into  productive  and  unproductive f— 
this  practical  notion,  of  productiveness  and  unproductiveness,  is 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  we  cannot  come  to  a  just  decision.  The 
scientific  statistician,  the  statesman  and  the  plain  man  o^  business, 
understand  such  a  difference.  •  It  is,  in  fact,  what  they  necessarily 
assume  to  be  intended.  And  without  it  the  distinction  has  no  in- 
telligible meaning,  as  applied  to  what  all  the  world  considers  to  be. 
wealth. 

ARE    THE   TERMS    PRODUCTIVE    AND    UNPRODUCTIVE 
NECESSARY  FOR    MERE    CLASSIFICATION? 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail,  the  reasons  which  you  have 
given  for  the  division  of  classes,  or  employments,  into  productive 
and  unproductive. 

^^  lu'  treating  of  capital,'^  you  say,  ''  it  seems  quite  necessary  to 
have  some  term  for  the  kind  of  labor  which  it  generally  employs,  in 
contardistinction  to  the  kind  of  labor  generally  employed  by  reve* 
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nue,  in  order  to  explain  its  nature  and  operafion^  and  the  causes  of 
its  incr^se.''  p.  31. 

If  our  economists  meant  merely  to  find  a  term  for  pointing  out 
the  difference  between  what  procures  for  persons  the  means  of  sell- 
ing in  order  to  obtain  profit,  or  an  income,  and  that  part  of  the 
latter  which  they  expend  in  the  various  articles  of  house-keeping, 
the  terms  productive  and  unproductive  would  be  incorrectly  applied ; 
but  the  distinction  would  of  itself,  if  so  understood,  be  very  harm- 
less indeed  :  it  would  leave  the  actual  fact  iii  Nature  as  it  really  is. 
On  such  a  theory,  both  mediums  of  circulation,  supplying  and 
ilemanding,  or  selling  and  buying,  would  be  alike  mediums  of 
wealth,  according  to  their  respective  amounts.  But  this  is  the 
grand  doctrine  of  the  productive  system,  and  entirely  opposite 
to  the  distinctions  created  by  Quesnay,  Smith,  and  other  Kcono- 
mists.  ' 

Nature  divides  her  children,  in  her  process  of  circulation  and  of 
ctoating  wealth,  which  is  the  result  or  production  of  it,  into  income 
circulators  and  expenditure  circulators ;  and  every  individual,  on 
her  system,  is  both  alternately.  These  terms,  which  are  character- 
istically descriptive,  are  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  proposer  and  the 
student,  for  the  purpose  of  classification.  But  the  terms  productive, 
and  unproductive,  of  wealth,  imply  something  of  a  most  serious 
import^  which  these  functions  do  not  warrant. 


ABE  THE  TERMS  PROPER  FOR  DISTINGUISHING  THOSE 
WHO  SAVE  FROM  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT? 

*'  Secondly,*'  you  argue,  **  if  saving  be  allowed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  increase  of  capital,  it  must  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  all  discussions  relating  to  the  progress  of  wealthy  to  dis- 
tii^guish  by  some  particular  title,  a  set  of  peopie  who  appear  to  act 
so  important  a  part  in  accelerating  this  progress."  p.  32. 

Still  this  amounts  only  to  a  classification.  It  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  capital  is  produced  by  saving..  This  is  as  muck  the 
doctrine  of  the  productive  as  of  the  unproductive  system.  But  if 
no  more  be  intended  than  to  distinguish  those  who  save,  more  or 
less^  from  those  who  expend  all,  why  use  terms  respecting 
them,  which,  in  the  common  acceptation,  point  out,  that  the  one  set 
creates  wealth  and  the  other  destroys  it :  that  the  one  class  enriches 
and  the  other  impoverishes  a  country ;  while  in  Nature  both  are 
alike  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  process  of  the  creation  and  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Were  it  not  for  the  consumers  or  expenders, 
the  capitalists  or  savers  could  neither  procure  profit  nor  income. 
.    As  to.  the  M  importance  of  the  part  which  capitalists,  and  those,   x 
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whom  they  einploy,  act  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  weahh^''  ren- 
dering a  distinctive  title  for  them  necessary,  while  it  belongs  as  much 
to  others,  I  see  no  reason  in  it.  That  they  act  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  is  true :  but  so  do  all  circulators^ 
whether  in  the  character  of  buyers  or  sellers.  On  Nature's  system 
they  all  assist  in  accelerating  her  process  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  employment.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of  Smith's  system,  as  it  is 
of  the  other  systems  of  Cconomism,  and  shows  that  they  are 
ex  parte  systems,  founded  on  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  facts,  to 
attribute  nearly  every  thing  to  the  supply  and  its  modes.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  supplying,  unless  there  be  a  demand,  and  unless  the 
demanders  have  the  means  of  paying  ?  To  supply  what  there  is  no 
demand  for,  whether  com,  cloth,  or  houses,  will  produce  no  wealth 
but  the  reverse.   It  will  impoverish  the  suppliers. 

Indeed,  though  both  supply  and  demana  be  alike  necessary  and 
important,  on  Nature's  system,  the  demander,  as  the  payer  of  the 
supplier,  and  therefore  the  agent  in  rendering  him  productive, 
appears,  at  first  consideration,  to  act  the  more  important  part. 

You  proceed :  **  Almost  all  the  lower  classes  of  people,  of  every 
society,  are  employed  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  if  there  were  no 
grounds  of  distinction  in  their  employments,  with  reference  to  their 
effects  on  the  national  wealth,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  would 
be  the  use  of  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital ;  as  it  would  be 
merely  employing  one  set  of  people  in  preference  to  another,  when, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween." p.  32. 

I  confess  I  see  no  force  in  this  sort  of  reasoning  at  all,  to  prove 
an  essehtial  distinction  between  one  set  of  circulators  and  another ; 
or  to  exhibit  the  one  ^s  enriching  a  country,  and  the  other  as  living 
upon  the  former  and  impoverishing  the  State.  Where  lies  '*  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving,"  on  the  productive  system,  <'  the  use  of 
saving  from  revenue,"  say,  of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  to  add  to  capi- 
tal ?  Is  it  not  to  enable  him  to  supply  more  extensively ;  and,  of 
cburse,  to  draw  more  extensively  from  the  purses  of  his  demanders 
in  the  other  lines,  whether  they  belong  to  the  cubivatii^,  the  clerical, 
legal,  medical,  or  musical  classes  i  Or  how  is  it  in  the  least  neces* 
•ary,  that  there  should  be  an  essential  difference  between  them,  as 
to  producing  and  not  producing  wealth,  provided  he  gets  the  profit 
or  income  from  them  which  he  wants  I 

So  fiar  with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  himself.  And 
next  with  reference  to  the  national  wealth.  This  consists  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  wealth  of  individuals*  Of  course,  it  must  be  in- 
creased and  diminished  with  theirs ;  and  its  amount,  like  theirs, 
depends  on  the  quantum  of  employment,  combined  with  the  actual 
pricet  of  it.    Now  employment,  according  to  what  1  have  odlcd  the 
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first  leading  piinciple  of  circulation/  is  reproduced  by  income ; 
v^hether  ihis  be  entirely  expended  on  the  articfes  of  good  liting,  by 
the  circulator,  or  partly  saved  and  parity  so  expended.  Thus,  both 
ways  it  is  alike  really  productive  of  wealth. 

As  to  which  way  income  will  prove  most  productive^  (but  that  is 
a  different  question)  it  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  market  at  the 
time,  with  respect  to  supply  and  demand,  according  to  the  fifth 
principle.  If  the  supply  predominate,  to  expend  the  whole  income 
will  have  the  more  enriching  effect :  but,  if  the  demand  predomi* 
nate,  to  turn  part  of  it  into  capital  will  have  the  most  beneficial 
influence. 

Nature  here,  by  the  way,  displays  her  usual  benevolence.  By 
the  differing  predispositions,  and  the  unequal  degrees  of  capacity 
with  which  she  endows  men,  she  has  provided  for  keeping  up  an 
equilibrium  between  the  savers  and  expenders.  The  opposing  influ- 
ences of  different  periods  of  life  ;  of  the  extravagance  of  youth,  the 
prudence  of  middle,  and  the  savingness  of  old  age ;  of  narrow  means 
and  of  ample ;  of  a  small  and  a  large  family,  and  of  many  other  cir- 
cumstances in  which  circulators  are  placed  by  her  arrangements^ 
co-operate  along  with  her,  in  producing  the  same  happy  effect* 
!3ut  unfortunately,  she  is  too  often  fettered  by  the  pragmatical  folly  of 
legislatures,  corporations.  Sec.,  that  check  her  by  their  unwise  and 
frequently  absurd  regulations  and  restrictions,  in  her  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  due  equilibrium  between  capitalists  and  expenders,  or 
the  suppliers  and  demanders,  so  highly  beneficial  to  all. 

And,  '^  with  reference  to  the  effects  on  national  wealth,"  if  all 
circulators,  whatever  be  their  lines  of  employment,  or  vvhetfaer  they 
be  savers  of  part  of  their  income,  or  expenders  of  the  whole  on 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries,  be  productive  of  wealth  to  the 
amount  of  that  income,  as  they  are  supposed  on  the  productive 
system,  and  as  they  certainly  are  in  real  life,  it  must  be  better  for 
the  saver.     The  reason  is  obvious.  They  will  all  be  more  capable 

*  To  preyent  repetition,  I  subjoin  the  five  leading  principles  of  circulation, 
as  found  constantly  operating  in  real  life : 

1.  What  is  income  to  one,  is,  according  to  thearrangement  of  Nature^  tke  ^mru 
of  employment  and  income  to  others. 

The  power  of  reproduction  thus  depends  entirely  on  the  power  of  production,  and 
is  always  equal  to  it. 

2.  the  process  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  carried  on  by  charging  and  coun^ 
tet'Charging. 

8.  The  more  various  the  classes,  the  richer  muMt  thp  aU,  or  the  communityy  be. 

4.  The  demand  regulates  the  supply,  as  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  the  wiU,  It, 
of  course,  also  regulates  the  number  rf  the' various  classes  of  suppliers. 

5.  The  quantum  of  profitable  chargeabiHty  dependsuniformly  more  or  less  upon 
thJe  relative  state  of  the  demand  and  the  supply.  «  Hs^ppiness  of  States,"  pp.  vi. 
and  600r 
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of  continuing  to  eniploy  him,  and  more  largely  aboj  than  if  Ihe  one 
half  of  them  tended  f o  render  the  other  poorer. 


tHE    CASE   OF    MENIAL   SERVANTS,  8CC. 

Smith,  and  the  defenders  of  his  fanciful  distinctions  about  pro** 
ductive  and  unproductive  labor,  lay  great  stress  on  the  case  of  me- 
nial servants  in  support  of  these.  It  has  been  showui  in  the  '^  Hap- 
piness of  States," "  that  their  circumstances,  far  from  giving  any  real 
support  to  any  such  distinctions,  prove  the  contrary. 

You  do  not  seeili  to  have  examined  what  has  been  there  said  on 
the  subject.    I  shall,  therefore,  here  examine  what  you  say. 

**  If  the  labor  of  menial  servants  be  as  productive  of  wealth  as 
the  labor  of  manu&cturers,  why,"  you  argue,  **  should  not  savioga 
be  employed  in  their  maintenance,  not  only  without  being  dissipat- 
ed, but  with  a  constant  increase  of  value  i  **  p.  32. 

To  be  as  productive  of  wealth,  depends  upon  their  respective 
profits  or  incomes.  But  they  are  as  really  productive.  For,  by 
supplying  that  portion  of  wealth  or  human  comfort,  which  is  called 
service,  they  obtain  an  income;  and  either  by  expending  the  whole, 
or  by  expending  a  part  and  saving  a  part,  they  become  demanders 
to  the  whole  amount,  or  partly  demanders  and  partly  suppliers; — 
the  latter,  either  by  employing  their  capital  in  certain  lines  them- 
selves, or  by  lending  it  to  others  to  employ  it.  Further,  according 
to  the  third  principle  of  circulation,  this  pordon  of  population, 
which  is  a  very  numerous  one,  probably  near,  if  tiot  above,  two 
millions  in  Great  Britain,  from  being  drawn  from  the  other  por-> 
tious,  enable  the  latter  to  obtain  a  greater  average  amount  of  em-> 
ployment,  and  more  profitable  prices,  than  had  they  remained 
among  them.  Consider  first,  the  vast  influence,  which  withdrawing 
about  the  one>sixth  or  seventh  part  of  population  into  an  additional 
class,  must  have  in  favor  of  the  other  classes;  and,  next,  the  depress^ 
ing  and  impoverishing  influence,  which  throwing  back  such  a  mass 
on  these,  to  become  suppliers  in  their  own  lines,  would  produce. 
I  think  you  will  then  admit,  that  the  great  and  profitable  difference, 
arising  to  a  nation  from  the  former  arrangement  of  Nature,  is  much 
more  than  suflBcient  to  meet  the  charge  made  on  the  national  fund 
for  them.  ^For,  by  the  second  principle  of  circulation,  as  service 
forms  an  item  in  the  price  of  things,  they  are  as  fully  charged  for 
by  the  manufacturer,  or  any  other  supplier  who  employs  them,  as 

•  B.  ii.  ch.  3.  p.  5d-<-56;  See  likewise  **  All  Cksies  productive  of  Na- 
tional Wealth."  p.  44-47,  and  SOCK-S^S. 
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ihose  persons  whom  he  employs  to  fabricate  the  diticles/by  means 
of  which  he  draws  his  incoma  from  others. 

I  trust  you  can  now  ''  understand  in  what  sense,'"  and  how  truly 
**  it  can  be  said  that/'  in  the  theoretical  dialect  of  Smith's  school, 
*'  menial  servants  anniiaily  reproduce  the  capital  that  feeds  them ;" 
(p.  S3.)  or,  in  plainer  and  more  practical  language,  render  the 
nation  richer  than  if  no  such  employment  as  service  existed. 

And,  did  the  nature  of  what  these  menials  deal  in,  allow  their 
master  '^  to  employ  savings  in  their  maintenance  without  being" 
as  you  term  it  **  dissipated,"  it  would  tend  to  impoverish,  not  to 
enrich^  the  community.  It  is  this  very  dissipation  that  renders  this 
circulator  productive:  it  is  one  of  the  means,  by  which  he  returns  to 
others  what  he  had  drawn  from  them,  as  will  be  presently  noticed 
more  particularly. 

You  here  commit  the  error  almost  uniformly  committed  by  the 
members  of  the  various  unproductive  schools,  in  discussing  \hU 
subject.  You  compare  the  manufacturer,  in  one  part  of  his  charac- 
ter^ as  a  circulator,  or  as  a  seller,  with  himself  in  the  other  part  of 
it^  or  as  a  buyeir. 

In  the  case  you  have  put,, that  description  of  circulators  is  consi- 
dered, which  draws  its  income  by  employing  the  exertions  of  others  ; 
such  as  farmers^  master-manufacturers,  conveyancers,  &c.  Now 
these  people  draw  income  from  the  other  classes,  by  producing, 
through  the  agency  of  persons  whom  they  employ,  the  articles 
which  those  other  classes  want;  and  they  return  it  into  circulation 
again,  partly  by  means  of  employing  other  persons  to  assist  them 
in  procuring  the  comforts  of  life. 

There  is  here  an  evident  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the 
two  sets  of  the  employed.  The  function  of  the  one  is  to  assist 
their  employer  to  procure  income :  of  the  other,  to  assist  him  ta 
expend  it.  Did  the  latter  also  aid  him  in  obtaining  income,  like 
the  former,  that  is,  by  drawing  from  the  incomes  of  others,  he 
would  be  a  robber  of  these;  for  he  would  take  from  his  neighbours, 
but  return  nothing  Nature's  arrangement  is  wiser  than  is  this; 
She  is  no  unproductive  economist,  it  is  just,  because  the  latter,  or 
menial  servants,  do  not  directly  draw  from  others,  but  from  him, 
that  they  are  the  agents  of  returning'  to  society  what  he  drew  by 
meana  of  the  former ;  and  are,  in  their  line,  productive  of  wealth  to 
society. 

*'  But,^  you  add, ''  menial  servants,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  who 
save  from  their  salaries,  are  fully  aware  that  their  savings  would 
immediately  be  dissipated  again,  if  they  were  advanced  to  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  employed  on  the  maintenance  of  persons  of 
a  different  description." 
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You  here  agido,  like  our  other  unproductives,  confine  yourself 

to  only  a  half-view  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  put  a  similar  case  with  respect  tor  income  circulators^  or 
to  those  who  produce  commodities  for  the  employer  to  sell.  Let 
us  suppose  that  these  commodities  are  brought  to  him,  and  are 
kept  by  him,  "  without  being  dissipated."  Will  he  or  they  grow 
rich  by  having  ihese  articles  advanced  to  themselves  in  form  of 
sayings,  or  by  heaping  up  the  wheat,  turnips,  woollen  cloth,  muslins^ 
chairs,  Sic.  which  they  have  produced  F  Certainly  not.  Such  ao 
employer,  and  such  employed  persons  would  find  that,  by  produc- 
ing, they  obtained  no  income.  He  would  at  length  be  deprived 
even  of  the  power  of  producing.  His  means  would  be  dissi- 
pated. 

How  then  does  this  supplier  become  productive  ?  Just  like  the 
menial  servant,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman^  or  any  other  circulator^ 
by  drawing  what  the  articles  he  deals  in  cost,  with  a  profit,  fronn 
these  and  others  who  want  the  commodities  supplied  by  him  and 
bis  assistants.  He  is  tims  rendered  productive,  not  merely  by 
making  an  article,  but  by  drawing  the  price  of  it  from  others. 
The  latter  part  is  as  essentially  necessary  to  productiveness  as  the 
former.  And  thu^,  this  class  of  producers  stand  as  absolutely  in 
need  of  others  to  render  it  productive,  as  any  other  class.' 
.  In  a  word;  your  productive  employer,  like  all  other  persons* 
must  become  a  complete  circulator,  drawing  with  one  hand,  and 
returning  with  another;  that  is,  alternately  employing  as  seller  and 
buyer, ''  different  descriptions  of  persons,''  before  he)can  be  produc- 
tive of  wealth  to  the  community. 

Did  I  not  think  I  had  shown,  that  your  argument  for  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  menial  servants,  was  completely  set  aside  by  the 
very  nature  of  productive  circulation,  I  might  urge,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance  which  you  consider  as  rendering  them  unproductive, 
would  degrade  others,  whom  you  admit  to  be  productive,  to  the  rank 
of  unproductive  also.  For  example,  the  master-builders,  fiumishers, 
painters.  Sex;.,  and  their  men,  who  are  employed  in  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing manufacturing  houses,  would  be  productive;  while  those 
employed  in  building  and  furnishing  houses  for  mere  residence, 
who  form  at  least  nine-tenths  of  this  very  numerous  class,  would 
be  unproductive.  Even  that  portion  of  com,  of  cattle,  of  clothing, 
which  was  applied  to  the  use  of  these  menials  and  other  unproduc* 
tive  classes,  would  also  be  fairly  considered  to  have  their  produc- 
tiveness neutralised,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  same  impoverishing 
connection.  Indeed,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  where  this  infection  of 
unproductiveness  among  circulators  would  stop, 

■  **  Happiness  of  States,''  p.  598. 
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But  ID  real  life,  whether  a  reference  be  made  to  direct  employ- 
tnent,  or  the  means  of  income  given  to  the  other  classes,  or  to  capi* 
tal,  menials  and  the  other  unproductive  circulators  of  Smith  are  as 
really  productive  as  cultivators  and  manufacturers.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  like  the  former,  coiild  produce  neither  income  nor 
capital  but  by  having  recourse  to  circulators  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion; but,  by  means  of  these,  they  obtain  both. 

With  respect  to  capital  in  particular,  the  menial  and  other  un- 
productive classes  of  Smith,  are  eminently  useful  to  his  productive 
classes.  These,  or  the  dealers  in  the  more  necessary  articles, 
generally  require  much  capital  to  carry  on  their  supplies:  the  others 
require  little.  Thus,  what  the  latter  accumulate  is  almost  all 
available  to  the  former.'  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  why,  in  a 
very  populous  society,  though  the  average  demand  for  capital 
be  greatly  increased,  yet  the  average  supply  of  it  is  still  greater. 
For,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  those  classes  which  accumulate 
much  capital,  but  require  little  themselves,  bear  a  much  higher 
proportion  (and  this  constantly  increasing  also)  to  the  others,  than 
in  a  thinly-peopled  State. 

Here  I  cannot  omit  noticing  another  beautiful  instance  of  the 
benevolent  intention  of  Nature,  in  her  arrangements,  tp  render 
the  various  classes  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  one  another; 
though  our  economistical  systems  would  represent  them  as  mutually 
injurious. 

DOES    THE    PRODUCTIVE    SYSTEM    CONFOUND    THE    FUNC- 
TIONS   OF    WORKING    MANUFACTUXIERS    AND    MENIALS  f 

*^  To  consider  the  expenditure  of  the  unproductive  laborers  of 
Adam  Smith,"  you  proceed  to  observe  ^*  as  advances  made  to 
themselves,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  advances  of  the  master- 
manufacturer  to  his  workmen,  would  be  at  once  to  confound  the 
Very  useful  and  just  distinction  between  those  who  live  upon  wages, 
and  those  who  live  upon  profits,  and  would  render  it  quite  im- 
possible to  explain  the  frequent  and  important  operations  of  saving 
from  revenue  to  add  to  capital,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  wealth."     p.  S3. 

But  who  confounds  such  a^  distinction  ?  Or  how  is  it  necessary 
to  assume  what  isxontrary  to  fact;  that  the  one  class  teads  to  im- 
poverish, and  the  other  to  enrich,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  two 
descriptions  of  circulators  I  Their  respective  functions  are  not  only 
more  correctly,  but  more  clearly  distinguished  and  characterised  on 

[  ^  HappinesB  of  States,"  p.  610.    *"  All  Classes  Productive,''  p.  96. 
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Ibe  prodactive,  than  on  the  onprodactive  system.  They  are  classed 
in  the  former  with  respect  to  their  master,  just  as  they  are  found 
in  real  life;  or  as  income  circulators  and  expenditure  circulators. 
By  the  former,  as  has  been  already  observed,  he  draws  income  from 
others;  and  by  the  latter,  be  returns  it  again  to  others.  Both  per- 
form essential  parts  in  the  creation  of  wealth;  and  are  alike  effec- 
tive in  carrying  on  the  process  of  production  and  reprodncticNi. 
Yet  they  are  as  distinguishable  as  the  one  part  of  every  circulator's 
character  is  from  the  other;  or,  as  his  selling  function  is  from  bis 
buying. 

If  by  **  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital,"  it  be  intended 
here  to  insinuate  an  essential  distinction  between  the  capital  saved 
from  profits,  and  that  saved  from  wages  or  from  salaries,  it  is  onlj 
one  of  the  usual  ex  parte  misconceptions  in  Smith's  school,  lo 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  income,  probably,  more  capital  is 
saved  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former;  and  it  produces  the 
same  results  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  wealth. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  imposnble  to  explain  certain  theoretical  ima- 
ginations about  the  process  of  creating  wealth  on  the  unproductive 
systems,  without  assuming  an  essential  difference  betweeu  classes 
of  circulators.  But  no  such  assumption  is  at  all  necessary  to 
explain  Nature's  process. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  PRODUCE 
AND  CONSUMPTION. 

*'  Thirdly;"  you  say  "  it  has  been  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
stated  truly,  that  there  is  a  balance  very  different  from  die  balance 
of  trade,  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, occasions  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  every  nation:  this  is  the 
balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption."     p.  34. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  not  the  present  topic  of  discussion.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  merely  to  observe,  that  a  constant  pro- 
gressive balance  of  this  kind,  when  applied  to  any  State,  in  reference 
to  its  connections  with  all  others,  is  an  unwarranted  imagination.' 
This  misconception,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
Adam  Smith,  is  not  peculiar  to  his  system. 

The  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption,^  aa  applied 
to  the  internal  employment  or  circulation  of  a  country,  is  a  miscon- 
ception of  a  similar  sort,  and  merely  founded  on  his  own  erroneous 
dogmas.    Neither  his  reasoning,  nor  yours,  seem  at  all  warranted 

•  "  Happiness  of  States,"  p.  637.    '*  All  Classes  Productive/'  p.  810. 
»  **  Wealth  of  Nations,''  b.  iv.  ch.  3. 
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by  really  operating  principles.  If  more  be  produced,  either  in  par- 
ticular lines,  or  in  all,  t)]an  the  consumption  or  the  demand  can 
take  off^  this  circumstance,  instead  of  enriching,  will  tend  to  impo- 
verish the  community ;  and  the  impoverishing  influence  will  be 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  balance,  but  always  in  an  increasing 
ratio,  the  larger  the  over-produce,  [n  some  cases,  if  the  balance 
be  very  great,  it  will  prevent  the  suppliers  from  reproducing  th^ 
usual  quantum,  by  so  large  an  amount;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will 
have  8o  ruinous  an  effect  on  employment  and  prices,  as  to  spread 
distress  throughout  all  our  classes,  except  paid  annuitants. 

.  Of  this  we  had  a  most  impressive  proof,  in  the  highly  productive 
year  1818.  This  is  allowed  to  have  been^ne  of  the  most  produc- 
tive years,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  produce,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  all  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
known  in  the  history  of  these  countries.  Ai^d  have  the  results  cor- 
responded with  Smith's  reasonings  or  yours^  or  with  those  of  the 
productive  system  i  I  leave  the  distress  of  all  classes,  during  1819f 
(and  \^  hich  still  continues)  throughout  all  these  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly America  and  Great  Britain,  where  the  over-production 
was  greatest,  to  answer  the  question. 

Population,  though  the  circumstances  have  been  unfavorable  to 
marriage,  but  from  an  influence  opposite  to  that  which  you  expect- 
ed from  this  surplus  produce,  instead  of  going  back,  has  been  ra- 
pidly increasing,  even  amid  the  distress.  But  with  all  the  increase 
in  the  demand,  which  this  necessarily  brings,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  restore  the  stimulus  destroyed  by  the  over-production.  It  has, 
however,  tended  to  render  the  distress  less  severe.  It  is,  indeed, 
what  alone  keeps  us  in  a  tolerable  state. 

'^  But,"  you  add,  ''  if  this  balance  be  so  important;  if  upon  it 
depends  the  progressive,  stationary,  or  declining  state  of  a  society, 
surely  it  must  be  of  importance  to  distinguish  those,  who  mainly 
coutribute  to  render  this  balance  favorable,  from  those  who  chiefly 
contribute  to  make  the  other  scale  preponderate."    p.  34. 

To  suppose,  that  the  progressive  wealth  of  a  country  depended  on 
such  a  balance,  is  a  prpof  among  many,  that  Dr.  Smith  midcon- 
*  ceived  Nature's  process  in  the  production  of  wealth.  That  part  of 
the  produce  which  is  not  consumed,  or  used,  will  reproduce 
nothing. .  For  it  is  only  a  demand  from  the  consumers  or  users,  for 
the  whole,  which  can  render  the  whole  really  productive:  that  is, 
reproductive  of  employment  fully  to  its  amount.  The  stirplus 
balance,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  will  render  even  that  part  for 
which  there  is  a  demand,  much  less  reproductive,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  the  supply  been  just  equal  to  the  consumption. 
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THE    CAUSES    OF   A    NATION's    PEOGBESS    IN    WEALTH, 

'*  Without  some  such  distinction/'  you  aflSmiy  ''  ^'e  shall  not  foe 
able  to  trace  the  causes  why  one  nation  is  thriving  and  another  is 
declining:  and  the  superior  riches  of  those  countries^  where  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  abound,  compared  ivith  those  in  which 
the  retainers  of  a  courts  and  an  overgrown  aristocracy  )^edominate^ 
will  not  admit  of  an  intelligible  explanation.'^     p.  34. 

The  florishing  or  declining  of  a  State  depends  on  many  circam- 
stances,  both  natural  and  artificial,  local  and  general.  The  great 
pre-difljposing  as  well  as  immediate  cause  of  a  nation's  florishing — 
of  couree,  at  present,  we  have  the  rapid  production  of  wealth  parti- 
cularly in  view,  for  the  question  at  issue  respects  that— is  the  in- 
crease of  population ;  and  the,  more  powerful  causes  which  operate 
the  same  way,  all  tend  to  promote  this  increase.  The  reverse  is 
true  of  a  declining  State. 

A  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  speculation,  quickens  circula- 
tion, and  augments  employment,  whicky  whatever  be  its  form,  is  the 
great  medium  of  income,  capital,  and  wealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  spirit  of  indolence,  supineness,  business-timidity,  produces  a  con- 
trary result;  Where  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  are  eminently 
inspired  with  the  commercial  spirit,  abound,  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation will  be  found  to  be  going  on  with  vigor;  unless  when  check- 
ed by  occasional  over-supplies  or  the  pragmatical  intermeddlings 
of  rulers.  But  where  they  do  not,  there  will  be  found  a  deficiency 
of  exertion,  and  a  proneness  to  remain  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
already  attained.  Still  the  various  classes,  in  the  latter  communi- 
ties, are  as  really  productive  of  wealth  as  in  the  former,  though 
hot  so  copiously:  that  is,  they  all  contribute  to  produce  more  em- 
ployment and  better  incomes  to  one  another,  than  would  exist  were 
any  of  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  lines. 

I  should  like  to  know,  where  is  the  country  in  Europe,  or  out  of 
it,  in  which  there  is  so  much  wealth  as  in  England,  and  yet  where, 
in  the  dialect  of  a  certain  school,  there  is  such  a  vast  or  over- 
grown aristocracy,  or  where  there  are  more  retainers  on  the  aristo* 
cracy  or  on  government.  If  we  compare  London  with  Edinburgh 
or  Dublin,  we  shall  see  what  the  retainers  of  a  court  and  a  rich 
aristocrisicy  create,  and  what  an  amount  of  additional  employment 
and  income,  to  the  various  classes,  they  afford. 

1  shall  listen  with  great  attention  atso,  to  any  of  our  unproduc- 
tives,  who  will  point  out  a  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  those  persons  whom  they  call  productive,  were  principally 
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the  actors^  while  iheii'  uaproductive  Mis  bad  no  particular 
augmentation,  and  yet  in  which  she  made  so  rapid  an  advance  in 
w^th,  as  between  179i2  and  18 Jo,  when  tho^e  whom  they  are 
pleased  to  call  nnproduotive  members  increased  in  a  ratio  that 
peiiiapa  knows  no  precedent.  Let  them  likewise,  i^t  the  same  time, 
point  out  a  period,  in  which  their  productive  classes  were  delivered 
from  auch  a  demand  on  their  purse,  by  the  dismissing  of  so  manly 
hundred  thousand  perstms  from  the  unproductive  lines,  as  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  peace  of  181^,  and  yet  in  which  those  productive 
dasaes  of  theirs  suffered  such  a  reduction  in  the  means  of  ob- 
taining employment  and  income,  or  in  their  pow€r  of  producing 
wealth. 

With  ragard  to  the  pr<^;res8  in  national  wealth,  whatever  tends, 
directly  or  mdirecily,  to  give  more  employment  and  better  prices  to 
a  nation,  must  tend  to  enrich  that  nation,  or  to  promote  its  progress 
in  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  Thus,  whatever 
augments  or  diminishes  the  demand,  will  assist  or  check  a  nation 
in  this  progress.  As  for  the  supply,  that  will  always  rise  with  fa- 
cility to  the  amount  of  the  demand ;  except  in  cases  where  Nature 
faaa  set  limits^  universal  or  local,  or  meddling  statesmen  have  inter- 
posed their  foolish  restraints. 

An  increase  of  circulators  in  a  nation,  that  is,  of  population,'  is 
the  grand  predisposing,  as  well  as  immediate  cause,  of  the  increase 
of  national  wealths  The  new  members  add  to  the  demand  by 
means  of  their  wants.  And,  as  population  becomes  more  dense, 
the  constant  accumulation  of  capital  and  creation  of  new  waitts, 
which  resftdt  from  the  extension  of  the  demand,  both  multiply  the  sub- 
diviuons  of  classes,  and  render  all  greater  expenders  and,  of  course, 
reproducers,  than  according  to  the  former  average  proportions. 
The  styles  of  living,  aiAong  all  classes,  keep  gradually  growmg  more 
expensive,  by  comprehending  a  greater  variety  of  articles.  These 
are  necessarily  charged  for :  and,  as  this  greater  variety  of  articles 
creates  a  greater  demand  for  hands,  by  the  third  principle  of  circu- 
lation, more  employment  and  better  prices  must  necessarily  be  the 
'  result. 

This  is  the  uniform  progress  among  all  increasing  national  masses; 
but  the  climate,  the  predominant  natural  wants  and  supplies,  and 
the  influence  of  a  liberal  and  energetic,  or  of  a  restrictive  and  indo- 
lent government,  8lc.,  will  produce  great  differences  in  the  amount 
of  the  results,  either  as  they  operate  favorably  or  unfavorably  to- 
wards augmenting  die  den^nd,  or  creating  employment. 

Unusual  demands  and  stagnations  will  every  now  and  then  be 

*  Both  at  home  and  among  the  nations  that  are  its  customers. 
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taking  place^  and  eitber  quicken  or  retard  tbe  natwal  rate  of  pro- 
grcM. 

Stagnation,  the  source  of  so  much  distress,  and  to  which  our 
attention  is  so  stroi^$)y  called  at  present,  is  uniformly  the  result  ^ 
aver-suppfying,  and  is  but  too  powerful  a  mean  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  tbe  principles  of  circulation.  It  springs,  either 
from  some  Mling  off  in  the  demand,  from  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, as  from  war  to  peace ;  or  from  an  over-produce,  either  in 
tbe  supplies  of  Nature  or  of  men ;  for  the  influeiice  of  both  is  the 
same.  And  whatever  be  tbe  rate  of  the  increase  of  ourpopulatioD, 
it  is  occasionally  to  be  expected. 

But,  excepting  these  stagnations,  if  a  nation  inor^ases  in  popula- 
tion, and  if  it  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself  from  its  enemies, 
its  progress  in  wealth  will  be  certain.  There  will  be  an  annual 
increase  in  the'  demand :  and  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of 
years,  say  of  five  or  ten,  from  the  causes  assigned  it  will  be  found 
to  be  richer  than  in  tbe  preceding  five  or  ten  years ;  that  is,  -it  will 
have  more  employment  and  better  prices.  Consequently,  the  sum 
total  of  the  incomes  of  its  circulators,  or  of  their  means  of  procur- 
ing the  various  articles  which  wealth  can  purchase,  will  be  greater. 

''  If  a  taste  for  idle  retainers,  and  a  profusion  of  menial  servants, 
had  continued  among  tbe  great  land-holders  of  Europe,  from  the 
feudal  times  to  tbe  present,  the  wealth  of  its  different  kingdoms 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.''    p.  34. 

This  taste  still  exists ;  and  most  ginerally  and  strongly  in  the 
richest  countries.  Tbe  great  reason  why  our  ancestors  in  the 
feudal  times  were  poorer,  was,  because  they  were  less  populous,  and 
because,  from  tbe  destructiveeffects  of  civil  war,  and  other  causes, 
population  scarcely  increased  at  all. 

'^Adam  Smith"  you  say  <'  has  justly  stated,  that  the  growing  taste 
of  our  ancestors,  for  material  conveniences  and  luxuries,  instead  of 
personal  services,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  chaiqpe.*    p.  S$. 

The  increase  of  population,  which  at  length,  from  a  greater 
degree  of  internal  tranquillity  and  other  causes,  began  to  be  steady 
and  to  attain  some  degree  of  rapidity,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  civilization,  which  uniformly  flow  from  the  former,  gradually 
effected  tbe  beneficial  change. 

''  Persona]  services  "  you  assert  ^'  neither  require  nor  generate 
capital. "  p.  S5. 

This  will  depend  on  circumstances :  and  it  is  not  the  fact  in 
real  life  generally.  All  capitalists  who^ employ  servants,  pay  them 
by  means  of  tbe  profits  derived  from  capital.  Those  servants, 
again,  who  save,  generate  capital.'  By  purchasing  coinmodities 

'  ^  Happiness  of  States.  ^  p.  Sjf. 
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frotti  the  other  classes^  thej  also  assist  such  members  of  these  as 
choose  to  save,  in  the  accumulatioti  of  capital,  like  any  other  cir* 
culators. 

Even  the  great  feudal  lords,  though  the  division  of  employ- 
ments in  their  thinly-peopled  dnd  turbulent  times  was  very  imper- 
fect, could  not  have  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  armed  their  retainers, 
M'ithout  landed-capital  at  least*  And  these  very  retainers  also 
enabled  those  who  supplied  their  warlike  employers  with  what 
they   wanted,  to  accumulate  capital.    . 

As  to  the  division  of  society  *'  hito  two  classes ''  chiefly,  that  of 
thelord  and  tbe  vitssal— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor — it  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  very  thin  and  starionary  condition  of  population. 
The  increase  of  numbers  tends  to  destroy  this  inequality.  And 
*^  in  proportion  as  population  accumulates,  there  are  new  ranks 
and  classes  formed,  till  in  a  thick  population  there  is  no  hiatus 
left'lall.''^ 

*'  I  am  hardly  aware,  "you  add,  "  how  the  causes  of  the  increas- 
ing riches  and  prosperity  of  Eiirope,  since  the  feudal  times,  could 
be  traced,  if  we  were  to  consider  personaF  services  as  equally 
productive  of  wealth  with  the  labors  of  merchants  and  manufac* 
turers.  "     p.  35. 

Equally  productive,  I  have  to  observe  again,  depends  on  the 
quantum  of  income.  The  question  at  issue  is — Are  they  as  really 
productive  i  And  they  certainly  are.  The  truth  is,  that  so  far 
froni  the  superior  wealth  of  the  present  highly  populous  state  of 
JBurope  being  derived  from  there  being  fewer  persons  retained  as 
servants,  than  in  the  thinly-peopled  and  feudal  times,  it  is  partly 
derived  from  there  being  a  greater  number  of  menials  employed, 
according  to  the  third  principle  of  circulation.  We  have  no  lords 
now,  who  have  such  a  number  Of  retainers  as  the  few  great  feudal 
barons  ;  but  the  proportion  of  servants  to  the  whole  population  is 
much  'greater.  The  class  now  is  found  in  almost  every  house, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage. 

In  all  populous  and  rich  countries,  servants  form  at  least  the 
fourth  division,  in  point  of  number.  Arid'  it  may  be  queried/ 
whether,  in  England,  this  division  is  not  more  numerous  than  that 
employed  in  building  and  furnishing  houses,  or  that  employed  in 
supplying  clothing ;  and  stands  the  second,  or  next  to  the  division 
of  cultivators.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  I  believe,  is  there  so 
high  a  proportion  of  servants.  And  why  ?  Because  she  is  the 
richest.  And  this  proportion,  far  from  impoverishing  her,  tends 
to  render  her  still  more  rich.  It  is  alternately  cause  and  effect, 
in  the  production  of  additional  wealth. 

■  ^  The  Principles  of  Population  and-  Production  investigated.  "  p.  S73« 
^  flappiuass  of  States,"  b.  li.  ch.  6. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  lowest  ranks,  it  is  true,  ddes  not 
keep  regular  servants.     But  most  families,  even  of  these,  detain 
one  of  their  children  at  least,  to  a  certain  age,  to  assist  as  a  servant, 
\vho  would  otherwise  get  employment  by  supplying  the  place    of 
some  other  person.  And  probably  most  families,  even  in  the  middle 
classes,  have  two  or  more  servants.     The  aggregate   number  of 
menials,  of  different  descriptions,  male  and  female,  kept  by  our 
very  numerous  gentry  and  nobility,  rich  merchants,   manufacturers^ 
bankers,  lawyers,  &c.,  alone,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  retainers  of  the 
great  barons.     Including  even  Wales  and  Scotland,  our   servants 
cannot  be  taken  much  under  one  a  family :  certainly  not  less  than 
the  one-seventh  of  our  population,  or  about  two  millions.     Now 
is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  menials  of  Britain,  iu  the  feudal  times^ 
bore  any  such  proportion  to  the  then  population  P ' 


MORE    PRODUCTIVE    AND    LESS    PRODUCTIVE. 

As  to  '^  the  substitution  of  the  terms  more  productive  and  less 
productive,  for  those  of  productive  and  unproductive,  "  p.  36, 
I  have  to  observe,  that  this  is,  even  in  point  of  terms,  to  abandon 
the  unproductive  system. altogether. 

More  or  less  productive  can  only  be  applied  to  all  individuals 
and  classes,  or  to  all  the  peculiar  modes  of  employment  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  on  the  general  fund,  or  obtain  income 
upon  the  productive  system :  and  such  designations  are  perfectly 
correct  on  Nature's  plan.  That  all  classes  are  really  productive 
of  wealth,  and  that  all  species  of  employments,  by  which  men 
obtain  income^  are  the  medium  of  real  production,  is  true.  But 
it  is  also  as  true,  that  individuals  and  classes,  and  their  modes  of 
employment,  are  more  or  less  productive,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. 

When  we  compare  classes  as  to  their  quantum  of  productive- 
ness^ we  must  take  '^  into  consideration  the  numerousness  of  the 
circulators  in  the  classes,  their  average  rates  of  charging,  their 
influence,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  increase  of  population,  8cc/' ' 
The  employment  which  cultivation ,  yields,  and  that  afforded  by 
music,  are  alike  really  productive  of  additional  employment  and 
wealth.  But  no  person  would  ever  think  of  reckoning  those 
employed  by  music,  whose  income  in  this  country,  universally 
fond  of  music  as  it  now  is,  does  not  amount  to  a  million  a  year, 

'  lo  addition  to  the  subsistence  and  lodging  which  most  of  them 
receive,  and  the  clothing  which  is  supplied  to  some  of  them,  the  money 
part  of  their  income  amounts  annually  to  manv  millions.  And'  they  save, 
annually,  a  very  considerable  amount  for  capital. 

*■  See  Mr.  C.'s  case  of  unproductiveness  considered,  <<  Happiness  of  States,^' 
p.  665. 
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as  productive  as  the  cultivators,  whose  income,  .even  in  its  present 
reduced  state,  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miUions. 

Any  other  view  of  more  or  less  productive,  .than  as  being  more 
or  less  directly  productive  of  employment  and  income,  or  having 
indirectly  more  or  less  influence  on  what  produces  both,  is  merely 
fanciful :  and  it  will  be  rejected  at  once  by  the  practical  Statistic 
cian. 

THE    CREATION    OF    WEALTH. 

*'  It  would, be  incorrect,*'  you  say,"  to  assert  that  the  unproduc- 
tive laborers  of  Adam  Smith  necessarily  create  the  wealth  which  pays 
thera/**    p.  44. 

I  need  only  ask  here,  in  what  respect  do  the  productive  laborers 
of  Adam  Smith  create  wealth,  in  which  hi^  unproductive  laborers 
do  not  ?  How  do  the  former  obtain  income  and  wealth  but  from 
the  pockets  of  others,  Jike  the  latter  P  And  how  are  they  capable 
of' paying  others,  but  by  charging,  like  them,  by  m^ans  of  what 
they  sell,  on  the' common  fund  ? 

1  would  have  you,  and  all  other  inquirers  concerning  productive- 
ness in  point  of  wealth,  to  put  the  questions  which  will  very  na- 
turally arise  in  the  mind  of  a  reflecting  person,  and  whicft  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  answer,  before  we  can  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  the  very  important  subject.  **  By  whom 
is  any  circulator^  or  class  of  circulators,  paid?  And  how 
are  the  payers  enabled  to  pay  him,  or  them  f'  ■ 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  the  plain  practical  answer  to  these 
questions,  which  you  give  to  yourself,  without  any  theoretical 
fancies  or  clsissifications. 


CLEEKS    IN    PRIVATE    AND    PUBLIC    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

.  1  notice  your  answer  to  the  observation  of  Monsieur  Gamier 
respecting  the  **  inconsistency  of  denominating  the  clerk  of  a  mer- 
chant a  productive  laborer,  and  a  clerk  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, who  may  in  some  cases  have  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
business  to  do,  an  unproductive  laborer,"  (p.  46.)  because  it 
involves  a  principle. 

Whether  such  a  distinction  be  inconsistent  with  Adam  Smith's 
own  notions,  I  do  not  consider  to  be  worth  the  tiouWe  of  inquir- 
ing; for  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
facts, 

'  *'  All  Classes  Productive,'*  p.  100. 
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Your  ilnswer  b,  that  there  is  less  eeottomy  id  |»ilblie  eftfiif»KBli-< 
mentSy  both  with  reipect  to  the  number  of  elerkft  sihd  the  amotltlt  ef 
their  salaries.  The  correctness  of  this  observHtion^  as  to  the  present 
public  establishmentsi  will  be  (Questioned  by  those  best  acquaintdd 
with  them.  But  let  it  be  so  assumed,  i'he  greater  numbef'  ef 
the  clerks  of  public  offices^  instead  of  impoverishitig,  will  tend,  b^ 
the  third  principle  of  circulation,  to  give  more  employment  and  bet-« 
ter  prices  to  the  other  classes  ;  and  their  higher  income,  by  the 
first,  will  render  them  greater  reproducers. 


TitB    SOUSC^B  OP   WBALtif*  ^. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  your  pointing  out  the  quality  Or  ctl*^ilni-* 
itsDces  of  employment,  or  of  the  articles  produced  by  it,  which  ycm 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  wealth  or  productiveness.  Vou  baVc; 
not  suffered  the  shining  object  in  prospeet-^the  fame  that  vvill  tke-^ 
cessarily  accrue  to  the  Statistician,  who  really  discovers  that  grand 
desideratum  in  statistics,  to  tempt  you  to  name  it.  Ih  this  you  have 
been  more  prudent  than  either  Quesnay,  Adatn  Smith,  or  Say.  By 
fixing  on  this  quality,  they  Enabled  th^  inquirer  to  Ascertain  hoW  far 
facts  Supported  their  nomination  :  and  inquiry  has  proved  fatal  td 
the  dogmas  of  all  the  three  on  the  subject ;  and  i  believe,  Will  feo6^ 
tiuue  to  prove  fatal  to  all  who  itttempt  to  find  thii  important  pt^oper* 
ty  On  the  unproductive  side;^ 

Smith's  nomination  was  long  implicitly  received ;  but  bis  disci- 
ples are  now  begihning  to  be  ashamed  of  dpenly  defending  his  fhn- 

*  As  to  ^  the  exertioo  which^roduces  a  pair  of  stnekingSy  #hl»th«fr  th«y 
are  kott  by  a  lady  for  her  amusement,  or  made  by  a  regular  stocking  wea- 
ver," p.  41,  its  productive  influence  does  not  depend  on  me  circumstances  of 
an  actual  payment  for  the  stockings  taking  place  in  the  one  case^^  anfl  not 
in  the  othisr.  Both  the  lady  and  the  ^tockmg  weaver  ait  Suppliers  otan 
article  for  wearing.  The  lady  and  the  weaver  must  alike  purchase  the  ma- 
terials.  Then  a  diffsrence  takes  pkuze^  If  the  lady  oiakes  them  for  het-  ^wn 
use,  or  gives  them  to  another,  she  diminishes  the  demand  en  the  rsgalar 
Suppliers  of  stockings,  and  So  far  has  an  injurious  influence  on  them.  But, 
on  thte  other  hand,  she  ^aves  the  making;  and  herself,  or  the  person  to  whom 
Ihejr  are  gi vcn,  hailing  fewer  stockings  to  buy,  find  the  iheahs  left  of  puJ-chas- 
ing  more  of  some  other  article.  The  stocking  weaver,  again,  sells  the  stofck* 
ings  to  a  customer  for  a  price,  and  by  this  price  procures  the  means  of  re^ 
producing  for  himself,  while  for  the  time  he  deprives  bis  customef  ofthe 
means  ot  purchasing  some  other  commodity. 

Both  kinds  of  supplying  have  evidently  similar  effects  on  circulation,  and 
both  are  produetvoe.  But  XhBtmWbe  mo$t  prodavtke,  which,  inx^lndingUlI 
the  influences,  direct  and  indirect,  temii  mmt^  mi  the  drc/e,  to  increk$eeiiipi6^ 
meni  and  iwipriive  prk€$. 
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dfuiiental  dogipft,  Tbcy  ^re  »pt  willing  to  give  it  up  ;  yet  ihty 
(}^re  not,  in  \\ie  f^c^  of  the  (decisive  reasonings  on  the  side  of  the 
productive  system^  boldly  avow  a  belief  of  it.  And  I  repeat  herq 
)irbat  1  liave  alreii^y  said  pf  this  .dpgma  ;  on  which  be  has  built  the 
detestable  system^  which  teaches  that,  by  the  arrangenaents  of  Na-r 
turis,  nearly  the  half  of  thie human  race  is  degraded  to  paupers:  is 
^gnsftrained  to  subsist. by  consuming  the  wealth  which  the  other 
Pf§9f:e9  ;  that  U,  by  plundering  thein :  ^^This  notion»  though  not  so 
grossly,  is  as  really  absurd,  as  if  be  bad  made  the  productiveness  of 
iirtp^le^  to  be  derived  frum  fheir  poi^mng  a  green  color,  whiU 
those  that  were  of  the  other  colors  were  unproductive,*'* 

A  I^ECAPITULATION. 

1  have  «pw,  reverend  Sir,  to  observe,  that  I  conceive  you  hare 
not  succeeded  i»  establishing  any  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  circulators,  which  would  at  all  justify  i^^  in  u^ing  the 
terois  productive  of  wealth  to  some,  and  unproductive  to  pthers,  as 
ioiplyuig  a  natural  difference.  They  are  all  alike  assistants  to  qu^ 
another  m  the  production  of  wealth,  and  render  one  another  more 
{NToductive  than  they  would  be,  were  any  of  them  withdrawn  froof 
fiocieiy. 

With  respect  to  grounding  any  essential  distmction  on  saving  io 
order  to  accumulate  capital,  were  this  made  the  criterion,  all  dasr 
ses  would  be  productive  as  well  as  unproductive.  There  is  no  class, 
in  which  a  poflion  (and  perhaps,  speaking  comparatively,  a  pretty 
'fair  average  portion)  of  its  members  does  not  save  ;  and  there  is 
410  class  in  which  i^iore  than  ^  portion  saves*  Indeed,  in  some  of 
those  classes  reckoned  unproductive  by  Adaoi  Smith  and  other 
ScoRomists,  there  is  probably  rather  a  greater  proportion  of  memr 
l^s  who  save,  than  in  some  of  the  productive.  Besides,  ^  'W« 
have  seen,  their  capital  is  more  available  to  the  other  classes  than 
'  lji«  capital  saved  in  the  latten 

Such  a  criterion,  or  that  of  saving,  is  even  incompatible  with  th^ 
distinctions  of  our  unproductive  systems.  It  would  not  come  up  to 
the  ideas  of  the  productive  system,  but  still  it  is  not  so  ir^econcUabl^ 
to  it.  Ail  classes  save;  and  therefore,  all  rau^t  be  productive* 
The  distinption  of  saviag,  is  thus  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tliepry 
of  the. natural  unproductiveness  of  certain  kinds  of  employment. 

But  w^re  we  to  waive  this  theoretical  inconsistency,  facts  show, 
^tthe  principle  implied  does  not  exist  in  Natura.  For  how  is  savr 
ing  rendered  productive  f  By  confining  its  operation  to  the  sawer  i 

t  «  Happiness  of  States,''  p.  xx. 
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Certainly  not.  He  viho  saves  in  order  to  become  more  productive, 
or  to  employ  his  saving  for  profit,  can  only  obtain  the  additional 
profit  by  drawing  more  largely  from  others. 

The  other  reasons  urged  by  you,  for  keeping  up  the  classification 
of  productive  and  unproductive,  are  founded  on  a  comparison  of 
certain  classes,  in  the  character  of  sellers  and  suppliers,  with  others 
in  the  character  of  buyers  and  demariders.  A  classification  so 
formed  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and  incorrect.  Far  from 
tending  to  assist  the  student,  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Nature's 
processes  in  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  is  only 
calculated  to  mislead  him. 

Smith,  and  all  our  other  unproductives  have  fallen  into  a  similar 
error.  Indeed,  this  fundamental  mistake  has  probably  been  a  chief 
mean  of  bewildering  them  in  so  many  other  points. 

If  now,  instead  of  comparing  a  seller,  in  any  o/the  classes  which 
Smith  calls  unproductive,  not  with  a  buyer,  but  a  seller  in  any  of 
those  called  by  him  productive,  you  will  find  there  is  no  distinction 
whatever,  in  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  they  have  on  the 
principles  of  circulation,  or  the  actual  process  in  creating  and  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  those  princi- 
ples, or  of  that  process,  on  them  as  circulators.  Ail  alike  charge  on 
others  for  what  they  produce  or  sell,  and  are  paid  by  these  others, 
and  of  course  draw  their  income  or  profits  from  them  ;  while  the 
latter  are  enabled  to  pay  them,  and  procure  income  or  profit  in 
the  circle,  by  counter-charging. 

Our  unproductives  in  general  seem  to  conceive,  that  there  is 
something  essentially  different  between  a  man  who  obtains  an  in- 
come by  employing  others,  and  expends  it  by  employing  others, 
and  a  man  who  procures  his  income  by  his  own  exertions,  and  ex- 
pends it  entirely  himself.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  reality.  It 
IS  only,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  double  character  of  every 
circulator  as  a  seller  and  buyer  in  one.' 

The  persons  whom  he  employs  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell,  only 
enable  him  to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  character  more  eflficiently 
and  extensively ;  and  those  whom  he  employs  in  expending  achieve 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  second  part.  By  both  sorts  he 
only,  as  it  were,  repeats  himself.  And  it  is  equally  improper  to 
call  the  first  set  of  persons  productive,  and  the  latter  unproductive, 
as  it  would  be  to  call  the  employer  productive  by  the  act  of  selling, 
and  by  that  means  drawing  income  from  others,  and  unproductive 
by  the  act  of  expanding,  or  of  returning  income  to  others :  that  is, 
a  productive  and  unproductive  circulator  in  one. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  necessity,  in  order  to  promote  the  progress 

'  "  Happiness  of  States."  p.  54. 
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of  science,  to  have  recourse  to  this  impropriety,  to  use  no  stronger 
word.  The  terms  adopted  in  developing  the  productive  system, 
and  which  are  forced  upon  the  candid  observer  by  the  things  them- 
selves, are  perfectly  sufficient.  £very  man  in  procuring  income  or 
the  means  of  living,  or  in  carrying  on  the  process  of  Nature  in  the 
production  of  employment  and  viealth,  or  the  universal  business  of 
circulation,  is  a  circulator — and  a  circulator  in  two  ways — whether 
he  does,  or  he  does  not  employ  persons  to  aid  him  :  1.  By  supply- 
ing or  selling  something  to  others ;  and, 2.  By  procuring  or  buying 
'something  from  others.  If  he  employs  persons  in  both  these  func- 
tions, on  this  theory,  they  are  distinguished  as  in  real  life ;  the  for- 
mer as  income  circulators,  the  latter  as  expenditure  circulators, 
But  both,  with  respect  to  themselves,  are  just  what  he  is,  in  the 
great  business  of  circulators,  sellers  and  buyers  in  one. 

These  terms  merely  point  out  actual  functions,  which  nobody 
disputes.  They  may  be  used  as  well  by  Economists  of  the  diffe- 
rent sects,  as  by  Statisticians.  But  the  terms  productive  and  un- 
productive, while  they  assume  tlie  very  thing  that  is  in  question, 
nave  such  different  meanings  annexed  to  them  by  theorists,  that 
they  are  only  calculated  to  bewilder  and  mislead. 

DR.  ADAM  smith's  IDEAS  OF  UNPRODUCTIVENESS. 

You  seem  to  take  for  granted,  that  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
productiveness  in  some  classes  and  unproductiveness  in  others,  you 
are  maintaining  the  theory  of  Dr.  Smith.  But  the  ideas  which  you 
annex  to  these  terms  are  quite  different  from  his.  Your  distinc- 
tion, as  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  rather  a  nominal  one,  for  the  ^ur^- 
pose  of  classification,  or  explaining  certain  processes  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  But  his  is  essential,  and  of  the  most,  vital  impor- 
tance. 

That  he  has  completely  failed  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  some 
classes  in  society  natimiUy  live  upon  others,  and  consume  or  de- 
stroy the  wealth  which  those  others  create,  is  my  decided  opi- 
nion. His  ideas  respecting  this  creating,  and  wasting  or  consumin 
of  wealth,  are  also  crude,  fanciful,  and  even  sometimes  inconsistent. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  does  maintain,  that  certain  classes 
create  wealth,  and,  of  course,  enrich  a  state :  while  others  consume 
wealth,  and  thus  impoverish  a  nation  :  and  that  he  distinguishes 
the  former  by  the  title  productive,  and  the  latter  by  the  title  unpro- 
ductive. Every  person  admits  this.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  bis  pe- 
culiar theory  is  built  upon  this  essential  difference  between  classes 
or  between  kinds  of  what  he  calls  labor. 

This  doctrine,  universally  received  as  it  is,  by  those  who  consider 
themselves  supporters  of  Smith's  unproductive  theory,  I  expected 
you  would  either  have  fully  and  distinctly  maintained,  particularly 
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after  the  dU cussions  that  have  takeo  place  in  the  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  productive  system,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  it,  is  the 
real  system  of  Nature ;  or  else  have  fairly  rejected.  But  far  from 
defending  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Smith's  school,  you  in  rei- 
ality  abandon  it^  as  if  untenable.  And  yet  you  upuiH  retain  ibe 
name,  while  you  give  op  the  thing  signified.  You  have,  in  fact^ 
left  the  productive  system  in  full  possession  of  the  field  of  trtrth. 

The  doctrine  of  Smith,  however  unintelligible  by  the  iQodes  ia 
Yvbich  it  has  been  supported,  is  in  itself  very  intelligible.  It  is  n 
practical  doctrine^  constantly  in  the  mouths,  and  attended  to  in 
the  measures  of  its  abettors.  And  if  it  be  really  foundcsd  oo  Na^ 
ture's  arrangements,  no  modification  canspften  it,  or  doit  away. 


THE  PBOnUCTlVS  SYSTEM* 

Neither  i^  the  distinction  between  his  system  and  the  pro* 
ductive  the  mere  result  of  a  different  classification.  The  difference 
is  real,  essential,  and  of  the  most  vital  importance.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  latter  are  also  positive ;  and,  unless  they  can  be 
vet  aside,  as  unwarranted  by  facts,  the  systems  of  Smith,  aiid  all  other 
unprodnctivcs,  are  untrue ;  and  the  terms  productive  and  unprodttC«r 
tive,  as  applied  <o  classes  or  modes  of  employment,  arc  utterly  vat* 
proper* 

According  to  the  productive  systena,  what  Smith  imagnies  has  a 
tendency  to  impoverish,  tends  uniformly,  in  real  life,  by  tkearrange** 
ments  of  Nature,  to  enrich*  The  classes  reckoned  unproductive  by 
Economists,  whatever  be  the  sect,  so  far  from  living  -on  the 
other  classes  and  consuming  and  wasting  their  wealth  of  means 
of  income,  render  these  more  wealthy  than  they  could  be  witbr 
out  them.  According  to  it,  all  classes  are  productive  of  wealth 
to  themselves  and  the  community,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 
By  the  first  principle  of  circulation  tbcjr  all  reproduce  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  what  they  buy,  the  amount  which  each  draws. 
^%ey  countercharge  on  one  another  by  what  they  sell,  agreeably  te 
the  secoixl.  Being  withdrawn  from  one  another's  lines  according 
te  the  third  principle,  they  leave  for  those  in  the  various  lines 
'  tnore  employment  and  better  prices.  And  they  are  all  alike  under 
control  of  the  Heroand  by  the  fourdi  principle. 

According  to  it^  the  source  of  wealth  is  found,  not  in  the  form  or 
character  of  the  articles  by  which  classes  derive  income,  nor  in  the 
mode  ill  which  it  is  drawn,  as  the  Economists  suppose ;  but  in  their 
chargeabiliiy,  or  their  being  the  medium  of  price.  And  th^  ammnt 
ffthu  thargeability  is  the  meaaere  of  thmr  prodmtiveness. 
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And  it  di^duces  frooi  tliis  Ui'e  great  practical  cprollary,  Uf at  whatr 
ever  ♦  tencb  to  create  employment  and  to  rake  average  prices,  terids 
tQ  enrich  a  nation ;  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  emptoi/menf 
or  reduce  average  prices,  tends  to  impoverish  it,  , 

All  these  doctrines  have  been  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciples perpetually  operating  in  real  life,  and  to  their  uniform  results. 
Tne  various  doctrines  of  the  unproductives^  on  these  fuudameiital 
points,  have  also  beeq  di^itinctly  examined  in  detail^  and  found  to 
be  not  merely  unsupported  by  facts,  but  contrary  to  thepi. 

Why  then  has  not  the  saii^e  thing  been  attempted,  in  endeavouring 
to  support  the  unproductiveness  of  certain  classes,  and  the  doctrin^^ 
of  the  productive  system  distinctly  set  aside  ?  Why  has  it  not  beeo 
$hown,  that  there  is  something  in  the  form  or  character  ol  an  arr 
ticle^  or  of  employment,  ^r  in  tlje  mode  of  charging,  essentially  ne*- 
(cessary  to  the  process  of  creating  wealth;  and  without  vihich  tb^ 
actual  chargeability,  or  price,  will  not  of  itself  produce  wealth. 

The  errors  of  our  Economists,  on  this  fundamental  point,  may  h^ 
traced  to  their  seel^ipg  for  the  wealth-producing  power  in  the  forip 
or  character  of  the  article^  or  the  mode  of  exchanging  it,  instead  of 
its  price.'  * 

It  seem9  selfrcvident,  that  the  quantum  of  reproduction  de- 
pends on  the  qiJUiptum  of  cbargeability  or  price :  or,  that  the  re«- 
production  of  employment,  which  will  take  place,  will  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  the  price  only,  vihatever  be  the  form  or  char^r 
ter  of  the  article,  or  the  mod^  of  exchanging.  The^  quality  of 
actual  cbargeability  pr  price,  therefore,  must  be  the  wealth-rpraduCf 
png  quality;  that  i3,.the  source  of  wealth.  .^ 

But  if  not,  why  is  it  not  distinctly  shown,  that  the  first  principle 
of  circulatioii  is  not  real  \  for  reproduction  will  be  equal  to  prOf 
ductiop  in  some  article?  only  i  Or,  why  is  it  not  shown  to  be  no- 
true,  that  wealth  can  only  be  derived  or  kept  up,  according  to  the. 
a^pnd  principle,  by  charging  and  couutercharging ;  for  indAvidu^If, 
classes,  and  nations,  can  continue  to  use  certaip  articles  without 
making  a  charge  for  them  i^)  the  average  prices  r  Why  al&o,  i/s  it 
not  shown  that  the  third  principle,  or  that  from  varying  the  classes, 
or^  which  is  the  same  thing,  multiplying  the  articles  used,  there  must 

<  ^  In  populous  and  civilised  societies,  even  in  cxehangine  article  againti: 
article,  oionied  price  is  almost  universally  had  recourse  to ;  hut  roomed  pricp 
is  not  necessary  to  real  cbargeability.  For  whether  a  circulator  obtains  whskt 
he  wants,  by  giving  so  much  of  what  he  has  to  dispose  of,  for  so  much  of 
the  former,  without  setting  a  monied  value  on  each,  or  by  means  of  that 
readier  mode  of  exohaagiug,  ehargeabihty  equally  takes  place.  In  the  former 
«aso,  he  chargiss  so  much  of  what  he  wants  from  bis  customer^  for  so  juiich 
«f  what  his  customer  wants  from  him. 
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neceMarily  be  an  increase  of  thedemand ;  and  that  more  employment 
and  better  prices  must  be  the  result,  is  false  :  for,  on  the  other  band, 
bj  diminishing  the  number  of  employments,  or  the  quantity  of 
articles  used ;  that  is,  bj  lessening  (he  demand,  and  increasing  the 
supply,  and  so  overstocking  the  classes,  they  will  all  obtain  more 
employment  and  better  prices  ?  Nothing  short  of  this  will  shake  the 
productive  system ;  and  till  it  is  done  by  those  who  expressly  treat 
of  these  matters,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  at- 
tempted, because  they  perceive  it  cannot  be  done. 

Of  late,  those  who  would  prop  the  unproductive  system  (I  am 
certainly  disposed  to  think,  from  feeling  the  force  of  the  facts  appealed 
to,  and  of  the  reasonings  from  them,  on  the  side  of  the  productive) 
have  gradually  retired  farther  and  farther  from  the  plain  intelligible 
doctrine  of  Smith  :  tliat  certain  cldsses  live  upon  the  others,  and  con- 
sume more  or  less  oj  the  wealth  which  others  create.  Every  succeeding 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  productiveness  of  all  classes,  or  of  all 
really  additional  employment,  has  become  more  and  more  feeble. 
"When  expressly  treating  of  the  strange  doctrine  of  Smith,  the  Econo- 
mists of  his  school  seem  disposed  to  explain  it  away,  by  some  mode 
of  classification  or  another,  and  yet  they  would  retain  its  distinc- 
tions. But  though,  in  the  act  of  establishing  these  distinctions, 
they  apparently  abandon  the  thing  signified,  1  observe  also,  they 
afterwards  take  care  to  assume  the  doctrine,  as  if  it  had  been  fully 
proved. 

I  can  have  no  objection-  to  your  endeavouring  to  establish  a  the- 
oretic distinction  of  your  own  between  classes,  or  modes  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  process  of  the  production  of  wealth,  or  to  main- 
tain Smith's.  You  have  the  same  right  to  form  a  theory  that 
be  had,  or  any  other  Statistician  has.  And  it  would  ill  be- 
come roe,  in  particular,  who  have  made  so  ample  an  use  of  the 
same  right,  to  object  to  your  doing  what  I  have  done  myself.  But 
I  object  to  using  the  terms,  which  he  applies  to  one  doctrine,  with 
respect  to  another  quite  different,  and  yet  arguing  as  if  it  was  his. 
If  this  be  the  doctrine  of  Nature,  let  it  be  openly  and  boldly  de- 
fended ;  but  if  not,  let  it  be  as  openly  and  boldly  rejected.' 

»  With  regard  to  your  remarks  on  "estimating  the  value  of  Newton's 
discoveries,  or  the  delight  communicated  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  by  tlie 
price  at  which  their  works  sold ;  or  the  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived 
from  the  Revohition  of  1688,  by  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  all  other  pay- 
ments concerned  in  effecting  it,'' (p.  49.)  I  have  to  observe,  that  to  estimate 
the  productive  vahte  of  these  things  by  their  effects  on  human  happiness,  is 
to  forget  the  meaning  of  productiveness,  and  to  confound  the  clearest  distinc- 
tions. When  we  speak  of  the  productiveness  of  an  article,  we  mean  the 
income  which  it  will  yield,  or  its  power  of  reproducing  employment  and  in- 
come. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  things  by  what  is  the  true  standard  of  value,  both 
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•OBSERVATIONS     ON    SMITH's     SYSTEM    OF    ECONOMISM. 

You   say,  respecting  the  theory  of  this  celebrated  Economist, 
**  Some  such  distinction"  (of  productive  and   unproductive  labor) 
*'  must  be  considered  as  so  clearly  die  comer-stone  of  Adam  Smith's 
work,  and  the  foundation  on  which  the  main  body  of  his  reasonings 
re»ts,  that  if  it  be  denied,  the  superstructure,   which  he  has  raised 
upon  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  his  reasonings  should  not  fall,  if  they  arc  erroneous ;  but  it; 
appears  to  me  in  some  degree  inconsistent  in  those  who  allow  of 
no  distinction  in  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  to  attribute  any  con- 
siderable value  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  ^and  causes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations^  in  which  the  increase  of  the  quantity  and  skill, 
of  what  is  called  productive  labor,  is  the  main  hinge  on  which 
the  progress  of  national  opulence  and  prosperity  is  made  to  turn." 
p.  37. 

This  mode  of  arguing  may  have  more  influence,  even  in  this  en^ 
^  quiring  age,  than  you  intend.  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture,  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  maintain  the  theory  of  Smith,  which  sup- 
poses about  one  half  of  the  human  race  to  be  constrained  by  Nature's 
arrangements,  to  be  plunderers  of**he  other,  have  admitted  it  with- 
out examination,  merely  because  it  is  Smith's.  What  he  has  laid 
down  as  a  foundation  then,  must  be  sound .  and  secure  with  them, 
and  the  superstructure  must  be  solid. 

But  leaving  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  agree  with  you,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  productiveness  of  certain  sorts  of  labor  and  the  un<^ 
productiveness  of  others,  is  indeed  *'  the  corner  stone,"  as  well  as  the 
"  foundation"  of  his  work  on  political  economy.  The  merit  or 
demerit  of  this  work  must,  therefore,  chiefly  depend  on  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  fundamental  dogma. 

I  agree  with,  you  also,  as  to  some  degree  of  the  *'  inconsistency" 
you  allude  to ;  but  1  beg  leave  to  say,  the  charge  does  not  apply 
to  me.  I  have  frankly  given  my  opinion  of  the  theory  of  this  cele- 
brated Economist,  and  it  is  far  from  being  favorable. 

His  work,  as  containing  the  development  of  a  system  not  war- 
ranted by  facts,  is  certainly  calculated  to  mislead  students,  in  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  statistics.     Instead  of  setting  the 

in  Nature  aod^on  the  productive  system  ("  Hap.  of  States,*'  p.  yii.  and  5)  or  the 
happiness  in  one  form  or  another,  which  they  produce,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The  Bookseller,  witljout  nicely  philosophising  on  the  subject,  knows  well, 
how  different  the  real  or  critical,  and  the  productive  values  of  works  are,  but 
too  often. 
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system  of  Nature  before  us,  as  she  presents  it  in  real  life,  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  production  of  employment  and  wealth,  every- 
thing is  sliown  through  an  artificial  medium.  Several  ttiipgy  are 
distorted,  and  the  view  given  of  many  is  incorrect.  He  has  miscon-^ 
ceived  her  processes ;  and  while  he  has  overlooked  some  of  her 
niost  important  principles,  constantly  and  actively  operating,  he  h^s 
fancied  some  which  do  not  exist.  Ip  partici^Iar,  he  has  nusuader* 
f  tood  the  nature  of  price. 

At  the  same  time  I  willingly  admit,  there  ^xt  txi^xsy  of  hia  partis 
^^lar  observations  just.  His  reasonings  in  favor  pf  the  freedom  of 
Ifade  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
those  with  respect  to  leaving  matters  to  the  direcfioo  of  the  self- 
interest  of  individuals.  But,  \q  be  perfect,  both  f^Qtiire  to  be  cor-r 
rected  by  more  accur9t^  views  respectii^g  the  pfoduction  of  weaUb 
and  the  nii^rease  of  popiilation.  \\\  his  work  they  ar^  injured  by  bis 
fimdamental  misconceptions. 

In  a  very  un philosophical  spirit,  I  have  been  a9kp<)»  *'  Why  attacl^ 
Smith  f*'  This  may  be  answered  by  another  question  in  a  mucl| 
better  spirit :  '<  Why  not  attack  the  doctrines  of  Smith,  if  they  be 
erroneous  V*  I  have  been  considered  to  have  had  specially  in  view^  to 
oppose  Smith's  thepry  concerning  the  production  of  wealth,  aiic) 
jrours  coQpemiag  pppuiation.  My  express  object  has  been  nq 
piurtial  one.  It  has  bf en  to  asc^tain  tlie  real  principles  of  Na^urip, 
}n  %hi^  productiofi  of  eifiployment  and  wealth  (for  both  are  ^ss^ntiT 
ally  ^onipected)  and  in.tbe  increase  of  populate,  with  |h^  re^ts; 
and,  of  course,  to  reject  those  theoretical  sys^ms  which  9pp^are<| 
poeoQsisteat  with  hers,  la  this  1  have  o^ily  jpade  the  samfc  attack 
on  Smith's  sy$tei|i>  and  yours,  that  the  defeadiers  of  these  h^v^  mad^ 
on  mine. 

The  veneration  which  has  beep  cherisl)ied  for  Smitli,  \%  injurious 
to  science ;  fpr  as  he  bus  quite  misconceived  the  principles  of 
Nature,  his  reputation  is  calculated  to  keep  up  his  errors.  The  ior 
t^rasts  of  science,  therefore,  require,  tb^t  the  undue  aut^^ority  wl)ich 
he  h^s  attained,  should  be  withdrawn.  And  I  ask^  on  what  i/i 
foufided  his  title  to  that  pecjiijiar  veneration,  which  the  supporters 
of  his  theory  ciaim  for  him,  unless  his  principles  coirespond  witl| 
tbpse  of  Natura  ?  He  is  the  author  of  a  particular  system  of  Econo- 
9ipisia>  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  father  of  ecpnonpistical 
9i:ienca,  as  he  has  been  called.  M.  Quesnay,  and  Sir  Jamef 
Steuart,  have  each  a  prior  claim  to  that  title,  to  say  nothing  of 
spme  other  predecessors. 

^is  work  had  certainly  the  merit  of  assisting  much  in  calling 
the  attention  of  politicians  to  the  important  science  of  statistics; 
)>ut  unfortuoaialy,  in  taadiing  this  scii^nce  he  has  most  dangerousjy 
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tabled  Europe.    <'  His  theory  is  lh«  source  oi^  error  ttmM^  ^tatbti^ 
cians,  and  of  sedition  among  the  populace." 

I  do  not  mean  to  inlpute  any  ioipl-oper  dr  selfish  vieiirs  to  him. 

IVbelher  his  notions  respecting  religion  nlight  somewhat  prompt 

hitii  to    represent  the  dei^y  as  paupers  or  drones^  living  on  thd 

fruits  of  the  labor  of  other  classes ;  or,  whether  H  wish  for  popUla* 

rity  might  induce  him  more  easily  to  admit  the  visionary  idea,  that 

those  portions  of  the  people,  whose  employments  or  capital  wer^ 

paid  or  rendered  productive  by  means  of  public  imposts  or  taxes^ 

were  also  robbets  of  those  portions  employed  in  other  times  and  pslid 

in  other  modes,  I  know  not;    and  therefore,  I  will  not  afSrm,  that 

his  opinions  were  formed  under  such  influehces.  Probably  enotigb, 

he  was  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  results  of  a  general  belief  of 

those  distinctions^  which  he  considered  to  be  really  existing  amofig 

circulators.      But,  however  well  and  honestly  he  might  mean,  his 

system  is  as  malignant  and  odious,  as  Nature's  is  benevolent  and  ami-^ 

able.     And  it  is  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  it  is«false.     I 

know  no  work  that  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  done  more  harm  tp 

the  public  mind  than  bis  celebrated  otie.     To  its  doctrines  we  owef 

much  of  that  detestable  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  which 

poisons  one  of  the  great  fountains  of  happitiess,  and  \Vhichhas  long 

io  dangerously  agitated  Europe^^  and  still  seems  to  be  on  the  in^ 

crease^ 

Were  the  questions  at  issue  merely  speculative,  there  would  hi 
ho  occasion  for  these  observations.  But  they  are  practical,  and  they 
are  connected  with  matters  on  which  all  classes,  especially  the 
lower^  are  feelingly  alive,  and  on  which  they  are  so  inflamtnable.  The 
safety  of  society,  and  genuine  liberty,  requires  every  honest  man  tb 
Speak  out.  For  while  these  doctrines  are  generally  believed,  the 
very  freedom  of  the  press  puts  that  powerful  engine  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  ignorant  end  ill-designing  demagogues,  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  most  numerous  classes. 

The  leading  ddctrihe  of  Smith,  on  which  his  theory  is  built,  far 
frohi  soothiUg  the  rancour  and  hatred,  which  are  but  too  natural 
in  the  lower  ranks  towards  the  higher^  tends  to  increase  both  to  the 
most  virulent  pitch.  It  encourages  insubordination  among  them; 
by  represetititag  their  labor  as  almost  the  sole  source  of  wealth*^ 
It  sets  u|^  class  against  class,  as  if  natural  enemies  to  one  another^ 
And  it  has  been,  is  at  this  moment,  and  while  generally  believed, 

*  Unfortunately  they  are,  at  this  very  moment,  feeling  experimentally  the 
falsehood  of  such  a  doctrine,  in  the  poverty  arising  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
demand  from  tiie  other  classes.  They  can  bring  as  nmck  Uhor  to  market  at 
usual;  but  Mihat  then  >  They  can  neither  sell  so  much  to  those  other  classes^ 
tior  at  the  usual  prices.  They  are  therefore,  of  themselves  poor.  They  re* 
quire  the  aid  of  the  others  to  produce  wealth. 
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will  he,  the  womee  of  great  erils  andK  real  danger  to  tbis  countij  and 
to  all  Europe.' 

StOI,  however,  if  it  be  the  doctrine  of  Nature,  the  penii«aoiisiiess 
wili  not  make  it  untrue.  As  1  have  taken  occasion  to  say  to  an 
eminent  Statesman,  "  if  such  were  the  fact  in  real  life,  as  the 
multitude  was  taught  with  indefatigable  industry  and  malignity  pre- 
viously to  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  late  years  with  us, — the 
purpose,  in  both  instances,  is  evident  enough — ^the  case  wonld  be  de- 
plorable. I'he  friends  of  genuine  freedom  and  public  tranquOGty 
roust  sigh  and  submit.  Government,  the  great  and  universal  plun* 
derer,  mu«t  do  that  by  force  which  reasoning  could  not  do,  and 
keep  the  plundered  and  distressed  wretches  to  their  duties  and  suffer- 
ings by  the  bayonet.  But  is  so  hateful  a  view  of  things  a  correct 
view  of  them  as  actually  found  in  real  life  i  Is  such  the  system  of 
Nature  ?  N  o.  The  causes  necessarily  and  universally  operating  in 
real  life,  and  the  actual  resulCs,  give  the  direct  negation,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  these  absurd  dreams.'' 

And,  if  the  real  system  be  utterly  repugnant  to  facts,  why  en- 
deavour to  soften  it ,  or  yet  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  it  ? 
These  are  not  times  to  administer  to  the  discontent  of  the  multi- 
tude, to  add  force  to  the  harangues  of  demagogues,  or  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  seditious  press,  J[>y  lending  the  aid  of 
science  to  the  ravings  of  ill-designing  men  among  a  mass  of  people, 
who  are  suffering  deprivations  from  a  very  different  cause.  Why  then 
retain  the  mischievous  terms,  when  the  doctrine  itself  is  abandoned  i 

'  Is  it  said,  that  even  granting  Dr.  Smith's  learned  distinctions  to  be  highly 
daneerous,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  they  can  do  harm  to  the  lower  ranks,  as  these 
ranks  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  them.  But  what  is  the  fact?  The 
most  dangerous  dogma  of  all,  or  the  dibtinciiun  of  cl^issesinto  productive  and 
unproductive,  or  those  which  produce  wealth  and  those  which  consume  it,  is 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  this  system  which  they  do  in  general  know.  They 
have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  by  studying  Smith's  works,  it  is  true; 
but  they  have  learnt  it  in  a  much  worse  way.  They  have  been  taught  it  by 
factious  writers  and  ill- designing  demagogues,  who  find  it  of  infinite  conse- 
quence to  their  seditious  views,  to  have  it  generally  believed,  as  it  is  so 
strongly  calculated  to  inflame :  and  it  is  now  quite  familiar  among  the 
manufacturing  and  other  working  classes. 

Cobbett,  in  his  famous  address  of  the  2d  November  1816,  *' to  the  journey- 
men and  laborers  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,"  of  which  the  party 
boasted  they  had  published  44,000  copies,  and  which  ended  in  the  Spanelds 
Meeting,  makes  that  dogma,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  labor  is  the  wU 
resource  of  all  our  wealth  and  resources^  the  instrument  to.  goad  this  disconteot- 
ed  mass  to  insurrection  against  the  plunderers.  This  very  dogma  was 
one  of  the  mottos  of  the  Radicals  of  Manchester.  And  while  this 
absurd  doctrine  is  taught  by  scribblers  and  declaimers  of  all  ranks,  and  ac- 
auiesced  in,  either  from  pusillanimity  or  misconception,  on  the  other  side, 
this  immense  mass  of  active  and  sturdy  persons' will  scarcely  return  again  to 
the  habits  of  due  subordination. 
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'  I  am  confident  I  am  addressing  a  gendeman  who  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  this  reasoning. 


THE    SUBSISTENCE    AND    ANTIPOPULATION    THEORIES. 

At  concluding  this  discusMon,  concerning  tfae  real  process  of 
Nature  in  the  production  of  wealth,  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  add  a  few  words,  with  respect  to  a  theory  which  is  more  your 
own.  In  investigating  the  causes  and  results  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,  1  have  had  occasion  to  bring  forward  some  views  of  the  sub- 
jecty  which  you  do  not  seem  (o  have  taken  into  your  consideration 
in  the  formation  of  your  theory ;  nor  do  I  find  you  have  hitherto 
either  endeavoured  to  show  them  to  be  erroneous,  or  admitted 
them  to  be  correct.  Yet  they  are  of  the  most  vital  importance 
towards  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  concerning  the  real  system 
of  Nature  in  the  case. 

I  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  discuss  the  question  at  issue  between  us,  either  privately  or 
publicly,  in  a  friendly  way. 

Wha%  I  would  wish  to  press  upon  your  attention  is,  that  facts 
uniformly  show,  ^hat  the  great  law  of  Nature,  the  regulating  power 
of  the  demand  aver^  the  supply,  extends  as  completely  to  subsis- 
tence, as  to  any  other  branch  of  the  supply :  that  population  is  so  far 
from  having  a  natural  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence, 
that,  for  these  four  thousand  years  its  increase  has  not  at  all  ap- 
proached the  rate  at  which  the  latter  can  be  made  to  increase': 
probably  not  nearer  than  as  30  to  420  :  that,  in  further  proof  of 
there  being  no  such  tendency  in  population,  there  is  every  where  an 
abundance  of  materials  for  supplying  additional  food,  in  unculti- 
vated or  ill-cultivated  land  ;  ana  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  natu- 
ral deficiency  of  suppliers  of  food,  there  is  an  universal  and  con- 
stant emigration  of  persons  from  the  country  to  towns,  from  the 
want  of  employment  in  the  cultivating  lines  :  and  that,  as  a  deci- 
sive confirmation  of  the  supply  of  subsistence  being,  on  the 
average,  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  it,  on  the  average, 
has  been  fair,  and  fully  as  often  under  the  average  rate  as  above 
it. 

That  with  respect  to  employment  and  wealth,  facts  uniformly 
agree  in  proving,  that  the  increase  of  population,  instead  of  having 
a  tendency  to  diminish  employment,  and  produce  poverty,  is  the 
grand  source  of  ail  permanent  increase  in  employment  and  wealth  :' 

'  If  even  your  principle  of  population  were  that  of  Nature,  by  the  fifth 
principle  of  circulation,  an  increase  of  wealth,  not  of  poverty,  would  neces- 
sarily he  the  result.  "Were  it  true,  that  population  increased  faster  than 
subsistence,  famine  indeed  would  ensue;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  laws  of 
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rii0t  a  t6wn,  a  district,  or  a  country,  ceteris  paribus,  h  ilDiformlj 
more  constantly  employed  and  richer,  the  more  populous  it  is,  and 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  different  numbers,  calculated  at  the 
former  rate,  would  warrant :  that  the  faster  population  increases, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  employment  and  wealth,  while  a 
stationary  condition  of  population  is  constantly  atteniied  with  stag- 
isation  and  low  prices ;  and,  with  a  decreasing  population,  there  is 
constantly  a  diminution  of  the  means  of  employment  and  wealtfi, 
and  a  ruinous  decay  of  commercial  enterprise  :  and  that  the  increa^ 
of  pauperism,  which  is  frequently  found  in  the  most  populous  states, 
springs  not,  like  the  poverty  so  universal  in  thinly-peopled  coun-* 
tries,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  mean§  of  employment,  bdtjrom 
th^  vidom  and  imprudent  habit Sj  which  wealth  is  so  apt  to  generate, 
and  from  the  great  portion  of  the  young,  in  such  states,  having 
employment  so  early  and  amply  afforded  them,  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  sober,  frugal,  accumulating  habits,  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  life,  even  in  states  M'here  there  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  employment. 

If  these  positions  be  founded  on  facts— 4ind  they  Certainly  hate 
the  appearance  of  being  so  founded — the  subsistence  theory^  and 
the  antjpopulation  dogmas  are  cotitr^ry  to  the  principle  of  Nature's 
arrangements.  They  must,  therefore,  be  proved  to  be  unwar- 
ranted, before  either  your  principle  of  population;  or  the  doetrinc 
of  Arthur  Young,  Sismondi,  and  others,  coocerning  tK6  iftnpoYer^ 
ishing  effects  of  populousness,  can  be  admitted.  But  as  fkr  as 
I  know,  thotfgh  of  the  most  decisive  influence  on  the  great  queatfon 
at  issue,  they  have  not  yet  been.distinctly  considered  either  by  you  or 
by  any  other  writer  who  denies  the  wealth-aogmeotliig  influence^ 
ti'faich  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  is  essentially  cOBbected  with 
the  increase  of  population. 

1  have  now  only  to  add,  that  any  observations,  which  you  may 
reckon  the  interests  of  science  call  upon  you  to  make  with  respect 
to  these  principles  and  facts,  you  may  rest  assured  will  meet  with 
attention,  and  be  considered  with  candour. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

Camden  Town^  Your  very  obedient  Servant^  < 

2.5lh  Ji//y,  18-20.  ..  3.  GRAY. 


S(ati!)ttc9,  that  the  Miperioritv  of  the  demand  over  the  supply,  Histeadof  pro* 
diicing  slackness,  with  respect  to  employ  meat,  woukl  tend  ui  create  aintoaat 
stimulus,  and  quicken  the  demand  fur  hands.  By  raising  the  prices  of 
the  cultivating  class  very  highlit  would  raise  those  of  other  dassesalio, 
and  augment  income,  capital,  and  wealth."    <<  llap.  of  States,'*  p.  xxx. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


&c.  &c. 


Mt  Dbar  Lord, 

The  uniform  integrity  and  manliness  of  youf  Lordship's  public 
conduct,  would  have^induced  me  to  address  to  yoii  the  following 
obsewationa,  oa  th^  pTe$ent  national  distressj,  independent  of  the 
ties  of  private  friendship.  The  steadiness  and  courage  with 
which  you  have,  on  all  occasions,  combated  public  abuses,  give  you 
an  irresistible  claim  to  the  confideace  of  all  honest  Englishmen  ^ 
and  it  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  I  have  observed  your  Lordship 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  deliberations  of  this  most  interesting 
session  of  Parliament. 

In  your  Letter  to  Mr.  S 9  your  Lordship  seems  to  antici- 
pate some  important  changes  ;  and  you  lament  that  there  is  not 
existing,  at  this  present  critical  moment,  any  man  of  sufficient 
talent  and  public  virtue  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  circum- 
stances, aiid  give  them  a  proper  direction  for  the  public  benefit : — 
a  melancholy  Reflection  surely  !  were  it  true ;  but  I  trust  your 
Lordship  has  prejudged  the  case.  I  heartily  wish  indeed,  there 
^xrere  many  more  able,  honest,  and  independent  public  characters 
than  I  fear  there  are  ; — but  while  your  Lordship  lives,  I  will  not 
despair.  It  is  an  imperfection  inherent  in  all  popular  governments, 
that  mere  loquacity  ensures  to  itapoisisessors  a  degree  of  influence 
in  public  afiairs,  often  vastly  disproportionate  to  dieir  real 
desert.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  importance  of  this  faculty, 
great  as  it  is,  may  be  overrated ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  in  political  as  in  other  afiairs,  a  sound  judgment  is  greatly 
preferable  to  a  brilliant  fancy  i  and  that  in  public  as  in  private 
life,  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 

On^  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  these  eventful  tivies,  is 
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Am  upaiby  ^vd  tttfost  Mich  leem  to  pcnmde  tlue  men  of  nmlf 
sad  laHided  pBopert^^  One  would  hare  diought,  that  were  thef 
too  indcdeotor  too  selfidi  to  stand  up  like  their  bold  anceBtors  kt 
their  country's  caueei  they  would  at  least  have  stood  up  for  their 
o«ro  estates*  One  woidd  have  thought  that  a  tithe  of  the  present 
calamitf  would  have  called  forth  public  meetingti  in  every 
OQiitsty^  town,  and  pariah,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  But  scarce 
MS  indiTidual  seems  disposed  to  stir,  or  to  ^icounter  the  odium 
ivf  avowing  in  public  tbose  unpleasant  truths  on  the  present  state 
of  dbs  oottotrj,  which  all  are  forced  to  lament  in  private.  The 
lower  onlers  ave  thus  unfiortuaately  left  to  the  impulse  of  their 
oimx  pasaons  and  iadisoretion,  widiout  the  salutary  diecks  and 
couaterpoise  of  proptfty^  education^  and  experience.  The  con- 
sequence is  too  ohvsous  to  require  illustration. 

Is  theiie  no  country  party  now-a^^days,  my  Lord  P—no  association 
as  in  former  times,  of  independent  county  members  ?-— no  fox-r 
huoimig  aquir^BS  oi  the  ancient  Inreed  i  There  surely  is  yet  a  remnant. 
But  the  echo  of  Jacobinism  stiU  scares  them  at  every  thing 
iMariog  ibe  most  distant  resemUanoe  to  reform  of  abuses ;  and 
ihe  redoubted  name  of  Hunt,  and  his  Spafields  mob,  will  charm 
dbem  to  sund  motionless  and  mute,  while  their  whole  estates 
mtr  quietly  transferred  to  the  loanmongers,  Jews,  and  money 
«cmeEners  of  Chango-aHey.  It  is  indeed,  wdl  nigh  come  to  this 
akeady*  And  if  they  do  not  bestir  themselves-— and  that  quickly—- 
scarce  a  man  of  them  will  be  able,  seven  years  hence,  to  keep 
m  hmnd  or  a  iMHse,  or  the  roof  upon  his  father's  house. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  measures  pursued  by  govem- 
meiit,  during  the  war,  that  the  short-sirhted  and  credulous  land- 
hoUeos  have  absolutely  been  stript  of  half  their  property  within 
these  twenty  years ;  for  the  purpose,  it  woul^seem,  of  protect- 
ing the  fundii^ers,  phoemen,  and  others,  whose  property, 
pBOSiom^  and  offices,  were  considered  peculiarly  vulnerable,  by 
enemies  fnmi  without  or  from  within ;  and  who  now,  when  this 
purpose  is  answered,  have  contrived,  as  it  would  seem,  to  throw 
the  wfadle  cost  and  burtheil  of  that  war  which  was  undertaken 
chiefly  for  tiieir  protection,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  landed  interest. 
And  what  renders  the  sacrifice  doubly  galling — these  very  f  und- 
hoMecs,  pfacemeUf  and  capitalists ;  who  have,  through  the  generous 
devotion  of  the  landed  interest,  been  saved  from  destruction  | 
have  not  only«ome  out  of  the  straggle  vixtually  without  loss,  but 
absoktely  with  an  increase  of  their  efficient  income  and  property  ^ 
to  the  amount,  in  many  cases,  of  fifty  per  cent. ! 

Is  it  possible,  my  i^prd,  while  the  landed  interest  are  crushed 
into  their  native  earth,  and  throu^  their  ruiii,  die  whole  of  the  in^ 
dustrioos-cla^s  are  verging  to  starvation,  that  these  men,  ^wfia 
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tmpCTCCiit*  W1ICV6  osbf  nvc 
called  on  6ir  tone  snail  lecmn  of  1 
Ifilyiifiii  ot  Dietr  owwryincd  for : 
bf  the  rota  of  their  f ellcnr  sobjccts  i  '. 
Tctf  iriien  I  obfcfve  widi  ^n^nt  jtmwatkj  liinirtria  cBmg  to  die 
mookd  interest ;  what  affection  thef  bear  <ai  all  oocaMos  to  tfaete 
ofgoldy  or  lather  of  psqier;  with  whit  perfect 


they  still  aiect  to  oisbelieve  die  veij  nistmcr  almost,  of  dot 

op  Ae  r   ■"  '      ' 


appaUng  distieMy  which  harrows  up  die  fieclings  of 
I  cannot  hot  fear,  they  wiU  still  gooo  in  die  old  way, 
thing— anxioos  cMody  to.  carry  on  die  dchwinn  a  litde  nod  a  little 
longer— -vmil  die  baseless  fabric  borst  upon  their  heads  like  a 
thonder  ck^  and  bory  them^and  afl  of  nSy  in  one  common  Toin. 
.  When  I  see,  moceorer,  not  cMody  die  Ministeis  of  the  day^  but 
those  likewise  who  woMMAgministPTSy  so  prodigal  of  their  solid- 
tnde  for  the  monied  interest^  the  national  faith,  and  poUk 
credit,  and  so  forth—as  if  no  faith,  nor  feeling,  nor  justice  nor 
mercy,  were  due  to  any  bot  fnndholders — I  confess  I  almost  giie 
up  the  matter  as  lost.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  perfecdy 
the  two  great  political  parties,  so  hostile  to  each  other  on  all  other 
subjects,  are  agreed  on  this--the  sacrifice  of  their  country's 
dearest  interest  to  their  own  ambitions  views;  the  one  strifing 
to  keep  in  place,  the  other  to  get  into  ^ace,  tfaroughihe  favor  and 
support  of  the  monied  interest. 

Politicans  by  trade,  of  iwhaterer  party,  are  absolute  slaves  to 
thosesonsof  Mammon.  Hard,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  the  teims 
of  their  bondage ;  and  if  any  remnant  of  spirit  or  manliness  is  le£^ 
they  will  yet,  I  trust,  resohitely  emaneipate  themselTes  from  the 
golden  chains  they  bare  so  .long  and  so  degtadingly  wonu 

But  to  return  to  the  public  distress  and  its  causes  ;  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  yet  so  litde  explained  to  any  man's  satis- 
faction*-^ And  herei  agam,;I  cannot  hdp  observing,  wnat  a  wonder* 
fttl  shyness  there  is  amongst^  p<ditical  pattiesy  in  coming  to  the 
point  on  this  very  tender  subject;^  mell  aware  how  unwelcome 
the  very  name  of  it  must  foe,  to  the 'ears  of  dieir  jealous  and 
insatiable  masters,  the  Bank  Directors.  Various  trifling  and  accesso- 
ry causesof  distress,  are  therefore  again  and  again  detailed  with 
scrupulous  minuteness;  Mibile'  the  great  cause  of  all,  con^red 
!irith  which  the  rest  are  in^cnficaot,*  is  either  studiously  kept 
out  of  sight)  pr  stoutly  denied  -  altogether :'— I  mean  the  recent 
alteration  in  the  current  medium  or  measure  of  value. 
.  Tq  this-:  cause  alone^  atid  its  immediate  consequences,  tvro- 
thirds  of  all  the  distress  we  il^ow  endure  is  unquestionbly  owing. 
By  this  ctuse  alone,  two* thirds  of  the  community  have  be^ 
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.stripe  of  nearly  hdf  their  property  and  more  than  half  their  in^ 
cOine^-«*Tiz.  by  those  alterations  in  the  circuJating  medium,  which 
arose  from  the  Stoppage  of  the  Bank  ',  and  the  protection  thereby 
eoEtended  to  that  favored  company,  against  the  just  claims  of  their 
creditors.  By  which  most  iniquitous  measure,  and  the  subsequent 
pirohilb^ion  to  sell  the  depreciated  bank' paper  at  its  market  price 
or  value,  that  depreciated  paper  was  rendered,  to  ail  intents  and 
purposes,  .a  legal  tender  and   a  forced  paper  currency. 

This  unblushing  and  bareiaced  transacdon — A^ich^  in  afiairs  of 
commoti  Kfie,  no  man  would  hesitate  to  designate  as  a  gross,  violation 
of  every  principle  of  jusdce  and  morality,  and  which  no  alliege4 
State  necessity  could  possibly  jusdfy-<-was  the  signal,  as  mighf 
be  expected,  of  an  enormous  issue  of  bank  paper  and  country 
notes,  which  soon  became  the  only  current  medium,  or  measure 
of  vidue  of  all  commodities  $*-rtfae  legal  coin,  except  a  triling 
quttitity  of  worn  out  silver,  having  wholly  disappeared  from  cir« 
cuIatiAir.  .  But  this  extravagamt  issue  of  promissory  notes,  by 
people  ^^  were  not  compellable  to.pay  them,  was  followed  at 
»:  matter  of  course,  by  a  marked  depreciadon  or  diminudcmol 
tlieir  nominal  value ;«— amounting  at  length  to  thirty,  or  ev^n  to. 
forty  per  cent,  in  spite  of  all  legislative  enactments  and  declaradc^M 
to  the  contrary.  And  .when  we  consider  that  gold  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  circulation ;  when  we  consider  that  Bank  of 
England  paper  had  increased  from  ten  millions  in  1797,  to^ 
twenty#two  millions  in  1810,  andtotwenfty^seven-milUokisin  1814  $ 
when  we  consider  that  country  bank  notes  had  increased  in  a: 
stUl  greater  proportion,  the  number  of  country  banks  being  onl]n 
S80  in  1197,  and  721  in  1810$  when  we  consider  that  the 
current  medium,  which  was  then  endrely  made  up  of  various^  sbrt» 
of  bank  paper,  amounted  to  more  than  double  the  current  >  me* 
4iam  previous  to  the.  Stoppage  of  the  Bank,  consisting  partly  o£ 
geld  and  partly  of  paper ;  wl^n  we  consider  all  these  circumstanw 
ces  in  combination,  it  seems  only  wonderful  that  the  depreciation 
of  this  enormous  mass  of  paj^r  money  was  not  even  greater  than 
diirty  or  forty  per  cent^  which  it  turned  out  to  be. 
o  This  diminished  value  of  the  currency  was,  of  course,  productiioe' 
at  the.  outset  of  great  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  original 
atock«>liolders,  annuitants,  and  persons  living  on  fixed  ijicomee-«-<! 
to  aH,  in  shorty  who  had  money  to  receive.  But  the  alteration 
being:  slow  and  gradual  was  felt  the  more  lightly;  and  >  when  once 
conunodides  and  labor  had  accommodated  their  prices,  to.  thf^ 
new  measure  of  valme,  afiairs,  both  public  and  private,,  went 
on  as  prosperously  as  if  gold  and  sihrerhad  continued  to  be  the 
evrrent  medium.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  change  wais  foe 
a  time  advanta^eous^^by  lessening,  ^e  pressure  of  the  bstia-* 
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crtaAig  taxbtioiip  and  diminisfainf  in  elect  theani«int>  oftfae 
mtioad  debt ; '  as  well  ae  bj  die  encoungement  it  gave  to  agricol-* 
tural  improreoients,  thtougn  the  stiinuliis  of  a  rising  maurket  and 
the  facility  of  obtaining  credit  and  loans  to  any  amount.  The  price 
c^efery  commodity  was  high)  but  money  was  proportionaUy 
cheap  }  and  the  universal  warfare  in  which  we  were  engaged,  had, 
although  perhaps  unexpectedly,  theefiectof  aottiversal  pcotectioo 
duty  on  die  importation  of  every  species  of  agricuUural  produce. 
But  as  soon  as  the  war  had  terminate,  with  a  degree  ot  euccess 
which  far  outstript  the  most  sanguine  expectation  ;  as  soots  as  the 
prospect  of  many  years  of  peace  and  security  had  mstovsd  the 
precarious  and  suspected  Funds  to  neaiiy  thrir  former  vahae ;  as 
soon  as  the  prospect  of  being  called  upon  for  paymeat  in  specie 
had  induced  the  Bank  Directors,  and  die  endless  host  of  eosmtry 
bankets,  to  curtail  th^r  issues,  and  had  thereby  essentially  reatared 
the  credit  and  the  vabie  of  ^e  paper  currency ;  die  moment  that 
the  peace^and  such  a  glorious  peaoe ! — ^was  haakd  by  the  aation 
as  die  sure  harbinger  of  plenty,  prosperity,  and  happiness  un^ 
known  before-'-at  ihat  tery  moment  of  general  extiltationy  the 
great,  the  widely  diffused  agricultural  interest  discovered,  to  their 
utter  astonishment  and  dismay,  that  half  their  pufperfy  kmd  dip* 

rttred  like  a  i^rMia;  while,  to  add  to  their  misery  and  ^despaiffi 
same  aflftount  of  taxes  and  charges  continued  to  be  esalctcd 
on  the  remainiag.haif*. 

This  great  work  of  deelniction,  which  began  with  die-cvlriva- 
torsofihe  soil,  extended « itself  immediately  to  its  prcqivietors; 
mid  very  soon  aifter  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  dasses-^ 
to  all  who  are  supported  hr  labor  and  itadu8try«^to  fouiwfiiths 
of  the  commumty ;  while  tke  fundholders,  annuitants,  plaeemeii, 
and  capitalists,  not  only  escaped  the  geirand  wreck  uniiipiredi 
but  have  actually  derived  therefrom  an  inorease  of  property  and 
income,  in  proportion  nearly  to  the  losses  of  the  landed  and  cott* 
inercial  interest.  . 

That  this  cause  alone  would  have  been  suffident  to  produce 
great  and  extensive  calamity  there  cannot  be  a  doebt^  had  none 
other  existed }  but  unfortunately  odier  causes  have  combined  to 
swell  the  tide  of  destructbn.  Of  these,  some  erf  minor  importaaos 
have  been,  as  above  observed,  sedubusly  poiitfed  outjtnd  copiously 
dilated  on  by  Ministers  and  their  adherents;  as  if  with  the dc^ 
•tgn  of  thereby  diverting  the  attendoa  of  the  public  from  the 
greater  causes  of  misch^ ;  on  account  of  ^ich  their  own  conduct 
and  wa^  of  foresight  might  be  brought  into  qnesdon:  sech,  for 
instance,  are  the  cessation  at  the  peace  of  government  contracts^ 
Itfae  disappearance  in  the  marjeets,  of.  government  purveyocs-^tbe 
fmot^U  cpusyeMof  Bsf^iai^e  with  farei|;&  aadooe^a  fucpssrioii^ 
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importMitlif  all  18  fi^om  oraever  allwled  t6 — vii}.  thecrknitial  neglect 

of  a  Omi  Bill,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  tbemtscbief;  the 

.  ittvsorf,  inoperadve,  and  imuffiedeftt  nature  of  thai  Com  Bill  'vAkftt 

parsoftd^  and  the  ruinous  neglett,  even  noWi  otF  proteedng  duties  for 

iMther  agricultntal  ttommoditied,  witbout  which,  th^  little  that  id  lefe 

of  agncttltural  property  will  todh  we  swfept  away,  thioue^h  die  Uh- 

*  ]ttst  und  impolitic  preferenee  thus  given  to  tlie  jforeign  ngncultorist. 

It  ixrould  be  difficult,  pei^hapsimpoesible,  to  estimate  eiaetly, 

the   portion  of  mischief  which  arose  from  ^ach  of  tiie^e  caui^^s 

naspectitely.    Taking.the  fall  in  aegrioultural  stock  and  produce  at 

.  aistj  per  oaait.  on  the  average;  Of  thi^,^thii%y  per  cent,  must  he 

.pluced  to  die  account  of  the  altered  tabie  of  the  current  meditttb, 

mm  twtnxf  to  twenty-five  percent,  must  be  considered  to  ha  v^ 

ariaen  from  the  unprotected  state  of  agricultural  produce,  and  itie 

.-Yumaining  five  or  ten  per  cent,  may  be  atttibuted  -to  the  cessatioh 

«£  govermiient  contracts,  or  to  tbe  cessation  of  th^  war,  properly 

epeaking.    Were  that  portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  distresi^ 

Hivfaieji  was  oecarioned  by  the  transition  from  war  to  peaces  the 

'^mly  evil  we  had  to  struggle  with,  the  Rational  enetfgy-^the  pef« 

<«feveringeff)»mof  sUtt  and  itidustry-^might  be  expected  to  %ni* 

.ttovut  it.    But  that  is  but  a  triding  rfiare  of  the  calamity  under 

whieh  we  labor ',  and  were  that  part  x)f  it  entitely  relieved,  an& 

.'hlotiied  out  of  tive  account,  no  sensilAe  alleviation  6E  the  general 

^ieiress  would  Aeoce  ensue.    Thelt>s&Of  property  to  the  occtt«« 

•pioiSiof  land,  by  the  filceiution  inthetilrrency  and  unprotected  state 

4fl  agriculture,  to  the  amount  of  not  lesis  than  150*  millions  Of 

•pounds  sterling,  has,  of  itself  alone,  reduced  to  indigence  dnree* 

fbutabs  of  the  agricultural  population:  the  destructive  effect  df 

whifih|*aipon  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  pan  of  i9ie  cotir* 

"snufOity,  UMivt  of  necessity  pfove  alamtingly  gre^t. 

Ket^er  does  the  misehief  stop  here :  not  mily  are  fhe  fruits  of 
former  ifntestry  lost  for  every  but  an  itisurihountaUe  barrier  is  xn^ 
terposed  to  prevent  the  British  agrlcukuirist  from  ever  again  em#r^ 
ting  ffum  indigence.  Bound  hand  and  foot  with  impolitic  restrip- 
ijons,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  weight  of  Uates  and  impostis 
which  augment  to  «v  incaltulible  degree  the  eost  of  prbduction  i 
'be  ist  fovced  to  contend  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  f6reign 
grower,  who  is  comparatively  untaxed  and  unburthened,  and  wh6 
^  therefore  enabled  to  bring  his  ptoducetnto  the  British  market 
-iiearly  thhrty  per  cent.  Cheaper  than  the  native  produi&e,  afb^r  witit 
the  coat  of  f re^t,  insurance,  and  mercantile  profit.  The  Briti^ 
^farmer  mutt  therefore  (On  all  eatoept  perhaps  the  moit  fertile 
'pottions  oflMd)  ibandori  his  trade  ak^^eth^i  or  continue c^in|; 
^on  fbl  kikM  Htj^  ineft  tnd  languid  Aatto^rWiAoiit  any 
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^ad^qyate  return  for  his  c;qpital  am}  labor,  and  actually  tvkh  a  dear 

$iaking  of  capita}  in  A^ost  instances*    From  such  a  state  of  .things 

the  rapid  decline  of  agriculture,  and  of  ail  fhoae  conoemed  with  it, 

must  necessarily  ensue,  with  a  proportionable  fall  of  rents;  and, 

in  fact,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  landed  interest  in  its  moat   compre- 

^  hensive  sense^    Thpse  who  eacapf^  immediate  and  total  destruction 

.at.  the  peace,  through  the  alteration  in  the  current  mediuait  seem 

destined  to  inevitable  destructbn  by  this  second  fatal  blow,  which 

the  legislature  sei^. determined  to  inflict  upon  that  ill-fated  race ; 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  segm  determined  not  to  i^ard  off  from 

their  devoted  heads.    But  dieir  misfortunes  will  not  temunate  with 

.themselves.     The  ruin  or  impoverishment  of  the  laoded  interest, 

must  infallibly  ruin  or  impoverish  tjie  rest  of  the  conununity  $  oat 

Qnly.  through  tbeir  increased  demand  for  support  on  the  pioot's 

rates,  aqd  individual  charityj  but  likewise  through  their  dinaiaished 

capacity  of  purchasing  manufactured  and  mercsmtile  commodities} 

,  from  the  sale  of  wbicli  another  great  division  of  the  public  draw 

^  their  subsistence.  -  ' 

The  depre<;iatio|i  of  landed  property,  great  as  it  is,. has  not  in  ge- 
neral kept  pace  wit}i  that  of  produce ;  because  some  of.  the  mpst  active 
.of  the  depressing  causes  of  produge  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
might  be  expected  to  blow  over :  such  as  the  glut  from  importation, 
the  redundancy  from  two  or  three  successiye  plentiful  crops,  and 
above  all,  the  necessity  the  farmer  was  under  of  hurrying  to  a  falling 
.market  a,  double   quantity  of  produce,  whereby  w  prices  were 
.  reduced  even  below  the  real,  level  of  their  necessary  and  permaneflf 
depression.    While  producei  therefore,  sustained  a  fall  of  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cen^,  land  has  not  fallen  on  th^  aver^  fnore  than  thirty 
per  cent. :  but  a  depression  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  la^iid  amounts  to 
.the  ^normouf  sum  of  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds  Ste^Kng  and 
upwards  !  One  third  of  every  man's  landed  estate  ha^.b^eip  virtually 
cut  oiF,  or  a  niortgage  to  that  apiount  extorted  in  fayor.of  the  fund- 
.  holders  and  monied  m^n,  through  the  legerdemain  ciiiiefly  of  pa- 
per money  and  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

But,  say. the  Ministers  and  other  votaries  of  the  funding.systenii 
the  distress  is  only  of  a  tempprary  nature,  the  effect  merely  of  the 
transition,  from  war  to  peace,  and  will  work  its  own  cure  oy  th^ 
.and  patience  1  Gentlemen  who  use  an  argument  like  thi^,  my^t 
needf  entertain  a  ipean  opinion  of  the  reasonmg  faculties  qi  those 
to  whom  it  is  ;iddre^$ed.  Time  pr  patience  ^an  never  re^tor^  to  its 
miserable  owners  the  150  millions  of  agricultufal  stock  and.  pro- 
duce lost .  by  .the  fall  of  pricey  at  the  peaqe»  thiN>ugh  the  juggle  of 
paper  currency,  ;^nd  the  improvident  want  of  protection  against 
loreign  importation.  That  enormous  ma$s  of  capital  is  lost  to  them 
and  to  the  country  for  ever.  It  i^  gone  no  man  (mows  '.wh$re, 
and  nobody   seems  to  be  the  better  for  it.    The  ignorant  la- 
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*  borer  or  mechanic,  the   covetoxis  tradesman,  tile  ftltort-8igh«eA 

manufacturer,  rejoiced  for  a  moment,  at  the  golden  i>ro8pect  of  k 

large  loaf,  with  the  most  sovereign  indifierence  to  the  grdans  of  tb^ 

perishing  agri?culturi8t«J-^ragged  from  affluence  to  1  jdil,  or  tumi^Jl 

'Out  of  his  comfortable  dwelling  to  break  stoneston  thelnghwa]^. 

Never  can  I  for^t  the  barbarous  apadiy,  not  unmixed   with 

isentiments  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  so  generally  manifested 

to^virards  that  unfortunate  and  much  injured  class  Of  men.     As  if  It 

i^^rere  nothing' for  a  man  who  was^  fairly  possessed  x)f  a  thousand 

^pounds  to-cby^/ to  find  himself  worth  less  than  five  hundreld 

^o^i«aorraw,  by  circumstances  wUeh  he  could  neither  foresee  nor 

'Cemprehend,  and  over  which  he  had  no  control :  or^  that  the  case 

:of  a  milKon  and  a  half  of  nersons^  so  circumstanced,  tdesenred 

.'neither  pity  nor  consideration.    Tet  such  is  the  fact.    The  pro^ 

portion  of  loss  here  stated  has  been  sustained  by  every  individual 

agriculturist,  from' one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without 

rainiostan  exception  \  and  in  numberless  instances,  it  was  still  more 

'severe  and  mtilous.     For  if  any  person,  thus  poss^sed  of  a  iliouP- 

<sand  pounds,  at  the  termination  of  the  war^,  wholly  employed  In 

-agri<^ulture,  had  chanced  to  have  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds,  or 

^wo^  from  a  country  banker,  who  was  commonly  aw^ Attorney,  he 

'was  sure  to  be  a  ruined  man* — aiid  in  the  course  ot  three  months  not 

<worth  a  single  farthing.    Many  such  cases  have-  come  actually 

-under  mine  own. eye,  and  I  douDt  not  they  are  every  where  to  be 

founds   Yet  such  is  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  rest  of  the 

community,  that  oiobody  pities  them.    «0  !  they  might  have  b^ert 

onore  prudent  and  saving,  and  not  have  dressed  their  wives  so 

-finevnorsent  their  daughtersto  boarding-schools  ! "  As  if,'forsOoth^ 

one  law  wfere  to  be  made  for  the  farmer,  and  another  for  the  rest 

x^thensction  !-»-«As  if  skill  j  industry,  and  capital,  in  his  hands,  were 

•not  to  be  sufiered  to  reap  their  usual  reward  I — As  if,  in  fact,  the 

xruiitivatovs-  of  the  ground  were  a  race  of  Helots,  mere  hewers  of 

-wood  and  dra^^ers  of  water  for  the  rest  of  the  commuitity  ! 

Did  any  man  ever  question  the  right  of  a  tanner,  a  shoemaker^ 
*a  «hip-owner,  or  a  Manchester  weaver,  to  become  rich  by  his  indus* 
try  and  the  improvement  of  his  capital ;  to  educate  his  children, 
or  to  drink  his  wine  ?  What  monstrous  selfishness,  what  shameless 
effirentery,  would  deny  an  equal  right  to  the  farmer— the  first  of 
JEnglMimen,  the  main  pillar  of  the  State  ?  They  have,  however; 
had  their  revenge,  were  that  an  object  of  concern.  Their  unfeeling 
oppohents  had  for  once  a  belly-full,  through  their  ruin^«-^nd  but 
foronce*  Short  was  the  triumph  of  diis  short-sighted,  narrow-mind^ 
edy  and  sordid  policy ;  and  soon  was  discovered  theephemearal  na- 
ture of  a  prosperity  founded  on  ■  the  injury  and  ^estrucrion 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  The  loaf  vras  indeed  cheap  andlarge,^ 
but  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,,  they  found  it  was^farthet 
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than ereroitt of dieir reach.  Chew^^skww^^kt^qmt^iMfmemoaffi 
lopuxdutfe  it  ^  but  now  they  cookl  find  n6  emfAoymeat  wfaerebjr 
-aknie  it  could  be  earned,  even  at  the  utmoet  veductkm  of  wages. 
No  man  can  more  sincerely  lament  than  me,  die  aiiaery  of  these 
deluded  people  ^  yet  this  was,  in  one  point  of  vieur,  as  k  ought  to 
be :  and  if  nations  and  gOTenunents  were*  capable  of  learning  wis- 
dom from  experience-— which  is  very  doubtful— the  aalotary  lesson 
might  out-Talue  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  it,  great  as  it  is. 

Such  being  the  duef  and  essential  causes  cf  the  preaent  national 
distress,  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  talk  of  its  being  only  of  a  temporal? 
natiwe,  and  which  will  work  its  own  cure  by  time  and  patieiKe? 
The  distress  con^lta  in  the  anirihiladcm  of  such  enortnous  masses 
of  property  and  disposable  lacome^-or  rather  in  their  alMtactnm 
ixm  the  rij^btful  owners— Ti2.   the  whole  of  die  landed  and 
agricultural  mterest^  and  the  whole  of  tha  indlistrioas  classes; 
whereby  the  sources  of  employment  to  the  laborious  part  of  die 
conmiunity  are  necessarfly  dried  up.    When  to  the  800  nnffioos 
mat  in  the  value  of  bud,  and  the  ISO  millbna  lost  on  a^ricnltttial 
•tock  and  produce,  by  the  causes  abore  detailed,  is  added  die  km 
on  manufacturing  and  commeictal  property  by  the  recent  akera- 
tion  in  the  currency  alone,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  other  far- 
fetched causes  of  me  national  distress :  and  the  time  and  patience 
necessar  J  for  the  restoration  of  such  vast  and  stupendous  losses, 
would  surpass  all  reasonable  comprehensioti.    No,,  my  hetd  i  the 
djoease  is  much  too  serious  to  be  left  to  time^  and  chance^  and 
nature's  efforts.    The  cure  can:  alone  depend  on  the  ReatitotiofH 
in  some  shape  or  other,  of  the  enormous  property  of  which  die 
great  body  of  the  nation  have  been  so  grossly  outwitted,  andso-  m^ 
merdf uHy  stript :  and  this  can  alone  be  effected  by  legtsbtiive  inters 
ievence.    Nothing  short  of  this  will  do :  nothing  shdtt  of  this  cas 
he  of  any  sensible  utility  in  aUeriating  the  nattonal  distress^    Hi^ 
guise  it  how  they  may,  sudi  is  the  disease  and  suck  dieoaljr 
remedy  $  and  timid  procrastination  must  m  tfais^  as   in  othtf 
dangerous  maladies,  prove  certainly  fatal. 

But  how,,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  restitution  to  be  made  i  Hsw 
ia  it  possible,  were  it  just?  And  how  is  it  consistent  with  justise 
were  it  possible? 

It  must  certainly  be  confessed,  that  iiv  many  cases  sudi  res^ 
tiott  ia  utterly  impracticable.  The  royriadiBof  iMrmers^  for  ioBtsoc^ 
who  have  lost  their  ail,  dirough  the  consequenoes  of  the  Bank  R^ 
striction  Act  and  the  unprotected  state  of  agriculture  jl  and  wk^ 
mw  dtzg  out  a  maseraUe  existence,  eidier  in  jail,,  or  as^partfk 
pampers  or  lsd)orerft  en  die  ht^ways>  can  never  be  restored  ts 
Htsir  forater  place  in  society.  But  somediing  mi^it  nevertbdeis 
be  doM  to  retard  d^  prbgieas  of  the  mischief :  something  i«i^ 
be  dokie  to  ptevent  dstose^  who  have  hitb«]|Q  bean  phin&ied  of 
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only  hfili  tjunr  ptopecftjy  from  being  tikeurUe  sttijyt  if  the  feniaiiii* 

rag  half :   aometkiag  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  tanoHovdy  who 

bsis  beon  forced  to  gire  up  aooce  than  oae«third  of  hie  estito  to  the 

public  creditor,  fsoia  forfeitiog  the  rem^indef  ta  the  atmuitaftt  or 

xxHurtg^gee^  whose  daims  on  him  are  increased  one-third  in  eSee* 

tive .amount)  by  thitsriniqttitoias  aystem  of  legaUaed^swiodlkig :  some^ 

thing  shouM  he  done  to  protect  the  t^ideri  vrho  hae  come  imdter 

^x'g^g^E'^^n^  for  money  ^against  the  demand  of  fifty  percent  more 

than  the:s«nsinc0n€eniphtion  by  either  of  Ae  parties  at  the  moment 

the   coAtiact  was  altered  into  :  something,  in  short,  should  be 

done  for  restoring  the  balance  between  landed  and  funded  propeiv 

ty,    as  neariy  aft  poeeibte  to  the  state  in  which  it  wd&  during  the 

latter  period  of  the  war  v  when  the  great  niaes  of  the  "esisting  dfebt 

w«a  ccttitragted  ^  whfti  the  pound  XMee,  in.  which  it  wae  advanced 

ov   borrowed,  was  only  ezdiangeable  for  tJ^irtten  shi^nge  and 

four  pence^  in  buUion,  kfaor,  or  commodities. 

Tbp^  n^gfat  readily  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two  ways  * 
by  rednstng  the  pound,  steding^  wherewith  die  interest  or  dividend 
b  paidii  to  that  suisdaedof  thirteen  shillings^  and  fenrpence  Sai 
whai^tb&debt  was  contracted;  or  by  reducing  the  nominadPamottnC 
of  the  MMtcrest.  according  to:  that  ratio  ;  whereby  the  taxes'  levied 
ior  ifee  payment  m^ht  be  propertiottably  lessened;  wUdk  is  m 
effect  the  same  thing. 

Upon  l^e  same  ptind^,  it  would  be  just  and  equitably,  and  in-^' 

diepensaUy  neceesar]^  ta>  modify  all  the  then  existing  engagements 

for  paymeqt  of  money  amonjpt  individuals^  according  to  the  depre^ 

ciation  of  the  currency  at  the  period  of  the  agreement :  a  prineipte 

which  hae  been  repeatedly  adopted   in  other  States,  anc^  wMclk 

IB  at  tfaift  very  moment  acted  upon  by  the  Austtiaa  government.    - 

.   The  balance  between-  money  and  land  might  in  part  be  restored 

isi  a  very  easy  and  simple  matner,  viz.   by  laying  direct  taxes  m 

lunded  andmonied  property,  as  an  equivalent  to  simihr  taxes  al« 

ready  imposed  on  landed  property.   Such  as  a  money-tax,  as  a  set^f 

o£F  for  the  land«tax>  a  poor's  rate,  &c^  &c.,  and  p^haps^  a  moi^ 

efficient  atansip  duty  on  transfers  of  stock,  a»  some  equivalent 

for  the  enormous  charges  imposed  in  this  way  on  land,  and  o^f 

ordinary  money  transaetiooos.    To  this  might  be  added  tie  ap-* 

pvopriation,.  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  dnking  fund^  and 

the  repeal  of  a  part,  at  leastt  of  ^e  fourteen  miJlions  of  taotee,  ^ 

present  levied  on  the  exhausted  country,  for  that  very  probknta^ 

tical  purpose. 

'.  k  ha&  been  proposed  by  some,  to  accomplish  the  above-men^ 
tioned  purpose,  of  equalidsing  the  value  of  landed  and  agricultural 
with  oUier  property,  and  of  putting  the  posseseors  oF  landed  amf 
agrionltaral.prop^ty  on  a^footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  tM 
community,  by  restoring  agricultural  produce  to  a  remunerating 
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|>iice»  thrdttgh  the  means  of  nnitenal  protectisig  duBes  oh  the 
importation  of  such  produce  $  joined»  perhapSy  with  a  bounty  or 
draw  back  on  certain  manufactured  coramoditiesy  upon  exportation. 
This,  in  some  people's  apprehension,  would  have  less  the  appear- 
ance of  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  than  a  reduc- 
jtion  of  dividends ;  although,  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  essentially 
the  same :  as  whatever  raises  the  price  of  commodities  mast  lessen, 
in  proportion,  the  value  of  die  money  or  current  medium  ^th 
which  they  are  purchased.  It  is  liable,  moreover,  to  this  material 
objection :  that  whatever  tends  to  enhance  die  price  of  provisions, 
never  fails,  however  erroneously,  to  prove  revolting  to  the  f eeliugs 
and  prejudices  of  the  manufacturing  and  laborious  classes. 

It  would  likewise  operate  as  an  inducement  to  annuitants  and 
^ockholders  to  spend  their  money  abroad  $  tod  seems,  upon  the 
whol^,  less  simple,  less  efficient,  and  more  objectionable,  than 
the^o  rata  reducdoa  of  interest  and  taxes.     If,  however,  the  re- 
duction of  interest  and  taxes  shall  continue  to  be  blindly  opposed 
by  thq  funded  and  monied  interest,  there  is  no  other  means  but 
such  protecting  dudes,  that  can  possibly  save  from  utter  ruin,  the 
occupiers  of   land ;    and  through  them,  of  course,  its*  owners. 
And   \%  would  be  well  for  the  public  creditors  to  consider,  from 
irhat  iq^iarter  the  t^xes  are  to  spring  with  which  their  dividends 
are  to  be  paid ;  when  the  whole  agricultural  interest  is  laid  pro- 
Itrate^and  the  value  of  landed  property,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
)re4uced  to  }e8S  than  half  the  present  amount,  and  its  capacity  of 
contributing  to  the  public  revenue  diminished  in  an  equal  propor- 
don^ 

r  But  would  you  break  faith,  it  will  be  asked,  with  thie  public  cre- 
ditor? Certainly  not.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  advise  or 
sanction  an  act  of  fraud  or  injustice  to  creditors,  either  jaihEic  or 
private.  But,  unless  I  most  grossly  decdve  myself,  there  is  not 
a:  shadow  pf  injustice  or  breach  of  faidi  in  die  measure  pointed 
out  \  or  if  any,  it  is  a  shadow  merely,  but  no  red!,:  intrinsic,  or  sub- 
a^ntial  injustice  whatsoever.  Where  is  the  injustice,  let  me  ask, 
1^  paym^  a  man  with  his  own  coin  ?  or  in  measuring  back  to  Um 
again  with  his  own  measure  ? 

.-A  person  borrows  from  his  neighbour  a  parcel  of  grain, 
which  is  measured  in  what  was  once  a  Winchester  bushel;  but 
which,  through  wear,  or  accident,  or  design,  is  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  depth  or  content.  Suppose  the  grain  to  mea- 
sure a  hundred  such  fractions  of  a  bushel  %  what,  let  me  ask,  is 
tjie  borrower  to  restore?  Surely  not  a  huncfared  Winchester 
bushels — but  only  sixty- six  and  two- thirds !  And  were  the  lender 
absurd  or  avaricious  enough  to  demand  a  hundred  real  bushels, 
under  the  pretence  that  bis  old  worn  out  bushel,  with  which  the; 
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grain  "liiras  measured,  -Was  once  a  standard  Widchesfer  biidhcel^  and 
still  jbears  the  king's  stampi  his  cupidity  sr  folly  would  entitle,  hiiq 
to  Bedlam,  or  the  horse-pond» 

The  case  of  the  public  creditor  is  exactly  parallel.     It  is  a  noto«? 
rious  fact,  that  the  f undholder,  who,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  war,  lent  a  pound  to  government,  did  actually  advance 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  only  of  real  money — say  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four-pence  ;  which  implies  a  depreciation  of  thirty««three 
per  cent.:  for  each  hundred  pound  stock  of  which  he  agteed'  to 
accept  three  such  sums  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,  as  thq 
annual  interest  or  dividend,  equivalent  to  forty  shillings  of  real 
sterling  money;    which,  supposing  the  loan  to  be  in  the  3  per 
cents,  at  sixty,  is  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  money  ad^ 
Tanced ;  which  was  forty  real  sterling  pounds^  and  no  more.  This^ 
-which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  at  the  moment » of  the 
agreement,  would  nave  contiimed  satisfactory  in  all  time  coming, 
but  for  the  measures  unhappily  adopted  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
day,  for  propping  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  Banks  and  of  ^the 
Funds;   which^ — by  interdicting  the  sale  of  bank  paper  for  less 
than  its  nominal  value,  notwithstanding  its  actual  depreciation  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  and  thereby  preventing  those 
arrangements  with  respect  to  money  payments,  which  would  others 
Mrise  have  universally  been  made — riveted,  so  to  speak,  the  nan&e 
and  legal  character  of  the  sterling  pound  to  the  depreciated  thir- 
teen-and-four-penny  note,  after  it  had  forfeited  every  rational  titfe 
to  the  appellation  of  pound  \   and  enabled  the  lender,]  now,  when 
by  a  series  of  events  equally  fortunate  and  unexpected,  these  de-:^ 
predated  notes  have  agaiii  recovered  their  former  value,  to  claim 
twenty  shillings  for  every  thirteen  and  four-pence  advanced  ;  ori 
which  is  the  same  things  three  real  sterling  pounds,  or  sixty  real 
shillings,  for  his  dividend,  instead  of  three  thirteen  and  four-penny 
pounds,  or  forty  real  shillings ;  being  tantamount  to  an  addition 
qfjlftyper  cent,  to  his  income  and  to  his  property,  independent 
of  any  rise  in  the  price  of  the  funds.     And,  reckoning  the  whole 
funded  debt  equal  to  six  hundred  millions  of  real  capital,  it  txam 
plies  a  virtual  augmentation  of  three  hundred  millions  of  sterling 
pounds^  bestowed  as  7^  free  gift  on  the  fundholders,  without  any 
rational  cause  whatsoever,  at  the  expence,  chiefly,  of  the  landed 
interest  J  and  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  instead  of  Jess,  than 
thirty  millions,  which  it  ought  to  be,  including  the  sinking  fund, 
is  thereby  extended  to  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  a  frequent. source  of 
misconception  on  this  subject,  even  by  persons  not  incapable  of 
reasoning,  but' who  have  not  duly  considered  the  bearings  of  .this 
complicated  question.    The  misconception  alluded  to  arises  frqnt 
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bctwoeit^  tM  tiBS  xa  *  cbe  Svnd^ 
jhfletttti»endrfthc^Bnr>«iiAtheMi«lriiwniii  jncaMc  (xf  tkeir 
Talue,  by  the  restoration  of^  or  rise  in  Aewaiae  of  the  cmteocj  is 
whiA  the  dividends  arc  {nid.  Hiese  two  8aDrces  tjf  inprare- 
BKBt  in  ▼aloe  are  entirdy  distmct  ten  each  odier^  aad  tataHhf 
aSkseat  iat  their  nature. 

The  former  has  ecistsd  in  aH  Sonaer  tiaaog,  at  the  fgiJMuiation 
0f  a  war;-^tbe  iatter  is  pecaliar  to  the  present,  arieing^'wliolly  ovt 
cf  tk  Boik  Restriction  Acts,  which  never  boTove  existed.  To  the 
pmfit  of  she  one,  the  fondhdder  has  a  just  and  perfect  jigkt ;  to 
that  cn  the  *other,  none  wbaterer. 

When  the  3  per  cents,  rise  from  60  So  7^  the  holder  is  j«stlj 
entitled  to  the  difference ;  whidi  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  and  ex« 
pected  profit  of  jiis  adventmre — the  premium  far  his  risk,  m  lending 
hb  money  to  government.     But  -Ana  ei^ected  and  woated  in»- 
psOWttiit  in  htt  capital  is  iDtaHy  difieceact  fiRim  die  eaonnaos  ang- 
nsniBtian  he  at  pieaent  obtaias,  through  the  eiaMhaneooa  akeni* 
tian  and  increase  in  die  vahie  of  the  cunrency,  which  lenders  both 
ihe  original  vSook,  and  thepresent  adtanos  upon  it,  more  vahiabie, 
by  SO  per  oeoL,  than  it  wooki  otherwise  have  been ;    convening 
ihe  «oginal  4W.  of  real   money  lent  to  goviemmient,  into   60 
stalpoonds';  and  the  advance  ook,  inio  10  seal  ponads  inetsad  of 
iOpanni(scisniencT,or  6/.  ISs.  4d.  seeding. 
-    Thit  sutond  and  legitimate  valve  of  a  rise  in  the  Funds  fpoa 
60  to  70,  5imukl,  but  for  the  last  allsrarion  m  die   onrcency, 
have   been  At  difierence  between  60  times  Ids.  442.    and    70 
times  ISs*  4dL4    or,  the  diSeience  bttwieen  MH.  stethng,   aad 
46£.lSr.  M.;  hntead  of  dsediffnrenoe  between  60  times  ISs.  4d: 
oe40/.«tet]ing,and^70  tinns  2Qs.  «r  ,7KM.  sterling:  a  difference 
or  profit  of  SIM.  eterlmg,  instead  of  6{.  lis.  ^d. !    Or,  in  other 
words,  the  fundhoUer,  who  by  >the  nse  of  the  8  per  centSk  ikon 
60  to  70,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  profit  of  6J.  ISc  4dL  sser* 
ling  on  every  1002.,  9  per  cent,  stock,  does  actnally,  by  this  moa* 
stmos,  this  rmnons,  this  ^xecable  joggle  of  die  currency,  arising 
ont  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  veahsen  piofit  of  M/.  sterling  m 
«fery  ION.  S  per  cent,  stock  I    302.  on  every  Ml.  ndvanced  to 
.  government !  A  profit  of  75  per  cent.4  ISSj.  6$.  Sd.  of  which  ii 
actually  «windled  from  die  pockets  'Of  die  public,  and  to  wUch 
die  fuodholder  can  have  no  just  claim  or  title  whatsoever. 

Here  is  the  realburthen  of  the  mischief — die  true  origbi  of  die 
nadcoal  distress— ^the  chief ,  and  almost  the  only  object,  to  whidi 
ctery  efibrt,  really  and  honesdy  intended  for  die  rdiief  of  that  dis- 
tiess,  must  neoessarily  be  (htecled. 

A  dse  in'the  3  iper  cents,  fsom  '60  So  70,  gives  the  fundhoMer 
a  profit,  as  stafted^dKwe,  of  75  per  cent*  on  Ins  capftaA  ori^aSf 
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lent  to  guvetiinifail ;  and  when  the  ft  per  ctttt8..aibran«e  to  8Cly 
the  fuhdfaoldery  who  bought  in  at  60  during  the'  vrar,  when  the 
pound^-tMkte  was  depreciated  to  1S««  4cL  will  actualljr  clear  100 
per  cent,   by  his  adrenture  1 1 1    No  wonder,  then,  that  sucli 
men  should  so  strenuously  preach  up  what  they  caB  the  keeping  of 
faith  urith  the  national  creditor,  in  order  that  tney  may  be  suffered 
to  keep  this  unheard-of  profit,  or  plunder.    Nor  i>  this  all.    Their . 
incosne  is   likewise   increased  in  proportion,  nearly  to  the    in- 
crease of  their  capital :  erery  ISs.  id.  of  their  interest  kafving  grown 
up  into  20  shilUngs,  their  annual  dividend  being  now  actually 
S^.  of  real  sterling  money,  instead  of  2L  j  whereby  they  obtain  an 
interest  of  7  and  a  half  per  cent.,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,,  which  was 
about  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  money  was  borrowed  by 
goTernment.  And  it  maiy  here  Hkewise  be  observed,  that  had  the  S 
per  cems*  remained  stationary  at  60,  the  fundholder  would  still  hare 
rea&ed  3S  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  by  the  alteration  in  the  cur* 
rency  ;    and  were  they  even  to  fall  to  40,  he  would  even  then  not 
be  a  loser  -,  as  he  wosld  stiU  obtain  for  his  capital  the  vecy  identical 
sum  he  advanced  to  govemaient.     And  so  long  as  he  i elatned  Hi* 
stock,  he  would  eve»  continue  a  gainer  to  a  large  amount;;    as  kss 
dividiend  would   stiB  continue  GO  shilling  sterling  instead  of  Mr: 
shillings  sterling —50  per  cent,  move  than  it  was  at  the  time  wheis 
he  purchased  into  the  funds. 

Such  ave  the  ruinous  effects  q£  that  ever^tO'rbe*huEnented.  med- 

sure,  the  Stoppage  of  the  Bank,  with  regavd  to  the  nataonal  debt 

and  the  public  burthens.     Neither  does  the  mischief  stop  herew 

The  capitalist  likewise,  by  this  fatal  step,  has  gained  a  similar 

advantage  to  the  national  creator,  without  any  pretence  whatever 

of    service    done  the  State.      The   maft  who  five  years  ago 

lent  oft  bond  or  mortgage  a.  thousaand  pounds^  in  the  lorm  of  a 

thousand  depreciated   pound  notes,  and  who  actually  advanced 

only  six^hundred  and  sioty-sir  poimds  of  real  value,  claims  now,  i» 

return,  a  thousand  veal  sfievHm  pounds,  and  an  interest  of  fifty 

pottnds  per  annum,  instead  of  fifty  times  thirteen  shiUings  and 

four-pence,  or  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eigfa^pencc 

sterling ! 

Surely  this  cannot  aaicli  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  It  ]&  a  rank 
and  shameless  perversion  of  the  inmiutable  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  contend  that  the  reduction  of  aK  soch  engagements,  to 
their  true  and  original  meaningr  would  be  an  act  of  injostice^  or 
a  breach  of  faith,  so  the  creditor  public  o«  private. 

The  ori^nal  fundhqlders— those  Imean  who  existed  previous  to 
the  BardtKestrictionanddepreciaiitionof  the  currency — mi^t  indeecb 
liavereason  to  complain  of  such  a; measure;  and  certainly  thdr 
.daims  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  diUy  attended  tot,  in  any  such  nunli^ 
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ficatiotf  di  value.  But  die  stibsequenf  lenders, ^wliedier  pubik  or. 
private,  stand  on  terj  different  ground.  In  those  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  and  unequitable  to  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  bond, 
in  contradiction  to  its  spirit— ^ahd  avail  themselves  of  the  technical 
advantage  afforded  them  by  the  unfortunate  misapplication  of  the 
term  jnaundy  to  that  which  at  the  time  in  question  was  not  a  pound 
sterling,  but  only  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence* 

•  Had  not  the  Ministers  of  the  day  unhappily  entertained  the  absurd 
and  mischievous  fancy  of  resisting  and  denying  the  depreciation  of 
bank  paper,  and  of  disproving  it  by  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
an  Act  or  Resolution  of  Parliament ;  while  all  the  world  were  sensi- 
ble that  a  bank  note,  when  weighed  against  beef,  bread,  labor,  or 
a  light  guinea,  had  lost  of  its  nominal  value  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent.  \  had  government  not  adopted  that  ruinous  expedient  for 
bolstering  up  tlie  funds  and  paper  credit->-not}iing,  in  comparison 
of  the  present  overwhelming  public  distress,  would  ;ever  Iiave  taken 
place.     Had  die  visible  and  palpable  depreciation  of  bank  paper 
been  left  to  itself;  or,  instead  of  enacting  prolubitory  statutes, 
had  an  equitable  modification  of  its  value  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature — land,  and  produce,  and  labor,  would  of  course  have 
maintained  their  wonted  relation  to  guineas,  and  sterling  pounds— 
ta  every  thing,  in  short  but  bank  paper.     An  estate  would  hare 
been  purchased  for  20,000/.  in  gold,  or  30,0002.  in  paper ;  and 
would  have  been  let  for  8002.  a-year  in  gold,  or  1200/.  in  paper. 
Wheat  would  have  sold  for  eight  shillings  a  bushel,  or  for  twelve 
shillihgs ;  beef  and  mutton  for  six-pence  a  pound,  or   for  nine- 
pence,  accsording  as  they  were  paid  for  in  metallic  or  p:qper  cur- 
rency.    And  the  principal  and  interest  of  money  on  mortgage,  or 
odier  secmity,  would  have  been  reckoned  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  fairness  and  equity  to. both  parties^-wbether  the   current 
mediuni  continued  to  depreciate,  or  regained  its  fornaer  value.   But 
by  the  measures  unhappily  pursued,  contusion  has  been  introduced 
into  every  pecuniary  relation,  public  and  private  \  the  most, cruel 
injustice  has  been  done  to  all  who  had  money,  to  pay^  a  virtual 
fraud  has  been  practised  on  the  whole  of  die  agricultural  and 
landed  interest ;  and  ruin  and  desolation  have  overspread  the  land) 
and  threaten  to  subvert  the  very,  fabric  of  the  State. 

.  I  am  far^  very  far,  from  insinuating  or  suspecting,  that  in  these 
transactions  governooent  had  any  premeditated  design  of  cijrcum'* 
venting  the  landed  interest,  or  extorting  from  them  one-third  or 
one-half  of  their  estates  and  property.  That  such,  however,  has. 
beeirthe  ctmseqiience,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  And  truly,  had 
they  ever  entertained  such  a  design,  diey  could  not  have  devised 
a  jnore  effectual  stratagem  for  accomplishing  their  purpose  ;  which 
so.  perfectly  resembles  a  well-digested  plan  of  swindling  on  t) 
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gigantic  scale,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fiikl  any  oth^fr  tenn,  by  which 
it   can  be  properly  designated. 

Suppose  an  arbitrary  prince,-  who  was  in  debt  any  given  sum, 
Say  twenty  millions,  for  which  he  paid  an  interest  of  a  million  a 
year.  Suppose  this  prince,  with  the .  design  of  lessening  this  defet 
and  its  interest,  had  debased  and  reduced  his  coin  or  currei^t 
medium  to  half  its  former  value,  preserving  to  the  adulterated  coin 
or  currency  its  former  designation.  It  is. evident  that  thejnteres't 
of  this  debt  would  by  this  measure  be  lessened  one  half,  while  the 
taxes  might  be  doubled  in  nominal  amount,  without  any  additional 
pressure  on  his  subjects ; — those  excepted,  who  were  unfortunately 
his  creditors.  Suppose  again,  that  in  the  course  of  some  years, 
when  all  sort^  of  money  transactions  had  been  accommodated 
to  the  new  measure  of  value,  and  the  taxes  augmented  from  one 
piillion  to  two — this  arbitrary  prince  were  again,  by  his  arbitrary 
fiat,  to  restore  the  coin  or  currency  to  .its  original  purity  and  in- 
trinsic value  :  it  is  evident  that  his  revenue,  which  was  formerly 
only  nominally  doubled,  would  now  be  really  and  substantially 
doubled, — the  taxes  being  doubled  in  pressure  as  well  as  in  nomi- 
nal amount.  The  debts  of  such  persons  as  happened,  in  the  course 
of  business,]to  come  under  engagements,  would  likewise  be  doubled  ; 
and  the  mischief  done  in  this  way,  by  this  second  alteration  in  the 
current  medium,  would  be  double  what  was  done  by  the  former 
alteration,  as  all  accounts  of  money  and  of  property,  would  oi, 
late  years  have  been  kept  in  proportionably  higher  figures. 

Could  any  man  withhold  his  abhorrence  and  execration  from  such 
a  barefaced,  fraudulent,  and  infamous  conspiracy  ?  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  has  been  done — intentionally  or  not' intentionally, 
it  matters  not  to  the  sufferers— -by  the  government  of  this  very 
country  !  What  is  supposed  in  the  one, case  to  be  done  by  the, 
fiat  of  an  arbitrary  princ^^  has  in /the  other  been  actually  done  by. 
the  ministers  of  a  State  which  boasts  of  its  justice  and  freedom— 
in- conjunction  with  the  governors  of  an  overgrown  commercial 
company — who  have  usurped  the  absolute  command  of  the  property 
of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  power  they  possess  to  multi- 
ply or  diminish — to  debase  or  to  restore,  the  current  medium  or 
measure  of  the  value  of  all  property,  as  may  suit  their  interest  or. 
their  caprice  at  the  moment.  Whether  this  unheard  of  power  and 
influence  is  compatible  with  the  dignity,  the  welfare,  the  safety,; 
or  even  the  existence  of  a  free  state,  I  need  not  stop  to  enquire. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  alteration  in  the  currency,  may: 
Be  farther  illustrated  by  the  following  case.  The  time  was,  as 
every  body  knows,  when  a  pound  sterling  implied  a  pound- weight 
of  silver  of  a  certain  fineness  \  although  by  successive  adulterations 
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"mi  V0d«cti6fi6  it  has  eome  to  represent  about  four  <mtiee§  only  of 
•liver,  or  one  third  of  its  original  value. 

.  Suppose  tbeny  that  government  were  to  issue  an  edict,  tint 
lienceforward«  the  current  medium  should  revert  to  its  original 
Vttndard — z  pound  oi  silver  to  the  sterling  pound ;  could  any  mas 
be  blind  to  tlie  gross  injustice  and  barbarity  of  such  a  measare, 
or  to  the  endless  ruin  and  confusion  that  must  thence  enstte? 
Bat  alas !  this  is  the  very  same  calamity  we  are  now  writhiDj 
under,  without  any  possibility  of  relief,  except  from  Icgislatire 
interference. — Majus  out  minus  non  muiat  gemtt.  The  mischief 
is  not  greatly  different  in  degree,  and  not  at  all  in  kind.--*  And  du 
government  which  would  either  intentionally  produce,  or  delibe* 
rately  tolerate,  the  present  ruinous  confiscation,  might  use  the  same 
arguments,  to  vindicate  any  and  every  thing  of  the  kind,  howerer 
flagrant. 

But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  our  present  rulers,  distin* 
guished  as  they  are  for  morality  and  moderation,  will  condescend 
CD  act  so  mean  a  part,  from  fear  or  favor  of  the  bank  and  monied 
interest ;  or  that  they  will  deliberately  sacrifice,  or  suffer  to  te 
sacrificed,  the  landed  and  commercial  classes,  on  whom  the  weU 
fare  and  very  existence  of  the  state  depends,  in  order  to  enrich 
still  further  the  fundholders  and  capitalists,  who  have  already  fVh 
fited  so  largely  by  the  public  misfortune.  Having  saved,  as  dief 
assert,  the  fundholders  and  the  rest  of  the  community  from  utter  niifl 
and  destruction,  by  the  war  carried  on  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
through  theexerrions,and  sacrifices,  and  devotedness,  of  the  landed 
tnterest'^^they  will  not  prove  so  ungenerous,  so  ungratefuli  so 
unjust,  to  their  firmest  friends  and  steadiest  supporters,  as  to  auftr 
the  whole  burthen  of  that  war,  undertaken  for  the  general  defence— 
the  whole  of  the  debt  and  taxes  arising  out  of  it-^to  fall  exclusirelj 
on  the  landholders  and  industrious  classes,  who  it  must  be  allowed 
were  less  in  danger  from  any  national  calamity  or  revoltttionatf 
violence,  than  the  capitalist  or  the  public  creditor. 

'While  the  landed  interest  continued  in"  a  prosperous  condttioa^ 
none  contributed  so  cheerfully  or  so  largely  to  the  general  defeiui^; 
Mfhile  other  property  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  its  incoiw 
Or  produce-^-or  even  in  a  much  smaller  proportion — land  waJ 
assessed  to  the  property  tax,  at  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent} 
besides  the  exclusive  burthen  of  the  land  tax,  and  the  stiH  ^BOOt^ 
oppressive  burthen  of  the  poor's^rates,  andvarious  other  rates  and 
t^xes,  which  fall  almost  exclusivelv  on  land,  although  chiefly  P^ 
duced  by  ttade,  manufacture,  and  me  public  service.  If,  therefore* 
the  former  comparative  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  was  bekt 
aa  a  valid  reason  for  burthening  them  so  far  beyond  the  odier  cb^' 
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who'  wefethen  tq^par^ntlj  in  less  prosperous  cireumitenceti  iMdf 
liieir  present  tnisfortunes  and  rumovs  conditipn  eiititle  diem»  Oft 
«v.ery  principle  of  justice  and  true  policy*  to  an '  equal  measure 
of  conaidembn  and  forbearance*    I^t  those  classes*  who  by  iht 
measure    of   the   bank    restriction,    and   the    juggle    of   paper 
moneys  have  virtually  escaped  any  share  of  the  cost  of  that  war» 
which  was  begun  and  carried  on  chiefly  for  their,  protection---* 
iiad  who  are  now,  through  its  fortunate  termination,  in  circum* 
stances  more  prosperous  than  ever  the  landed  interest  were,  in  the 
moat  favorable  times^-cbange  places  with  them  for  a  season.  Since 
funded  property  has  tncreased  in  value  fifcy  per  cent*,  while  landed 
and  agricultural  property  have  decreased  in  an  eqdal  proportion  } 
since  the  fundholders  and  capitalbts  have  gained  what  the  land** 
owners  and  land-occupiers  have  lost,  let  taxation  follow  the  pro- 
perty where  it  has  gone,  instead  of  oppressing  where  it  no  longer 
exists.    Repeal,  in  an  adequate  proportion,  the  taxes  on  land  and  its 
pioduce-^in  the  various  shapes  of  land-tax,  malt-tax,  hop-tax., 
horse-tax,  poor's-rates,  fcc.   &c.,  and  lay  taxes  to  that  amount  on 
funded  and  monied  property.    Those  who  have  obtained  so  large' 
m»  additional  mortgage  on  all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom, 
without  purchase,  ought  at  least  to*be  made  liable  to  a  cotres* 
ponding  quota  of  theuxes.     For  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
nearly  600  jnillions  of  the  present  national  debt  was  advanced  in 
pound  notes  worth  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  only-^the  divi^ 
dtnd'on  which,  it  was  agreed  should  be  paid  with  three  such  thir- 
teen ^nd  fourpenny  notes,  to  the  hundred  pound  stock.    If,  there^i 
(ore^   it  is  now  to  be  paid  with  three  notes  of  twenty  shillings 
value,  the  difference  is  absolutely  a  free  gift  beyond  the  spirit  of 
the  contract-^^equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  sum  originally  lent* 
And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  fundholders  were  re^ 
^lising  this  enormous  profit,  to   the  amount  of  SOO  milUons 
of  pounds  sterling,  the  agricultural  classes  were  stript,  as  if  by 
magic,  of  more' than  one  half  of  their  whde  property,  amounting 
to /upwards  of  150  millions,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months— white 
hmd  at  the  same  time  suffered  a  depression  of  five  and  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cenu-^^qual  to  900  millions  for  the  whole  kingdom  j 
making,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  loss  on  agricultural 
stock  and  produce,  the  enormoua  mass  of>^50  millions,  test  by  the 
landed  interest  alone.     And  when  to  this  is  added  the  loss  tut-' 
tatned  by  the  operative  classes,  in  the  diminLdied  price  of  labor, 
equal  to  at  least  150  millions  annually — together  with  the  incalculable 
depreciation  of  manufactured  and  commercial  property,  the  whole 
presents  an  aggregate  of  loss,  arising  mainly  from  the  Bank  Restric-^ 
lion  Acts,  wat  appals  and  astonishes  by  its  magnitude.     And 
whoever  attentively  considers  die  natural  bearing  and  tendency  of 
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tlus  enomfoufr  tosfr  of  property  and  orincome,  and  tbe  effisct  whiclr 
it  must  necessarily  have  of  incapacitating  such  a  vast  majcnricy  of 
the  nation  from  purchasing  commodities  or  hiring  labor — wiM  be 
under  no  necessity  of  looking  further  for  causes  of  the  present 
distress. 

In  1814)  the  income  from  land,  consisting  of  the  rent  of  the 
soil  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  was  rated  at  98  millions  and  a  half. 
In  1816  it  has  been  estimated  at  55  millions,  which  is  probably 
above  the  truth.  The  difference,  43  millions  and  a  half,  is 
the  diminished  capacity  of  the  knded  interest  to  pay  for  labor  and 
to  support  the  laboring  classes^-^-to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  mil^ 
lions  of  persons  of  all  ages,  who  are  thereby  of  necessity  veduced  to 
indigence,  and  thrown  on  the  parishes^ 

How  ridiculous  it  is  to  pretend  that  distress  like  ttus-^^stress 
ftom  such  a  source,  and  of  such  a  magnitude — ^is  nothing  more 
than  the  <<  simple  transition  from  war  to  peaceP'  that  it  is  *<  only 
temporary /and  will  find  its  own  remedy!"  What  cruel  mockery  to 
talk  of  relieving  the  e&cts  of  such  a  sweeping  destruction  of  pro- 
perty as  this,  by  little  temporary  schemes  for  supporting,  as  they 
call  it,  public  credit^or,  in  other  words,  for  increasing  the  ralue 
of  the  funds^  at  the  still  further  expence  of  the  landed  interest ! 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  notion  of  relieving  that 
distress  which  arises  from  the  diminished  income  of  the  land« 
holders  and  industrious  classes,  by  reducing  it  still  more  ?  by  levy-* 
ing  from  them  the  greatest  part  of  fourteen  millions  annually, 
beyond  the  fair  and  necessary  expenditure  of  the  State,  under  the 
name  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  i^ndholders ; 
for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  by  increasing  its  value,  of 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  redeeming  that  debt  for  which  they 
have  already  obtained  a  mortgage  of  nearly  half  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom,  on  terms  far  more  advantageous  to  them,, 
and  far  more  ruinous  to  the  landed  interest,  than  eidier  party 
dreamt  of  at  the  moment  of  the  bargain  i  As  if  it  were  actually 
intended  to  enable  the  fundholders  the  more  easily  to  purchase  up 
the  whole,  or  to  foreclose  the  mortgage ;.  by  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  the  present  owners  to  satisfy  their  demands. 

Under  no  view  of  the  case  can  I  discover  any  rational  claim  the 
fundholders  can  have  to  such  exclusive  partiality,  and  such  excessive 
generosity  at  the  hands  of  the  public  y  at  a  time  too,  when  almost 
every  other  species  of  property  is  so  greatly  impaired,  and  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  so  nearly  ruined.  Ministers,  however, 
seem  to  have  taken  up  anotlier  view  of  the  subject^  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves  \  and  intend,  it  would  appear,  to  go  on  in 
their  ustial  way,  in  these  most  unusual  times — with  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients for  gaining  time,  and  in  hopes  to  profit^  as  heretofore^  by 
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the  chapter  of  accidenU.  But  this  inert  and  negative  system,  can 
otAj  tend  to  aggravate  the  mischief,  and  render  it  incurable. 

It  may  be  deemed  somethings  no  doubt,  to  escape  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  we  are  taught  to  expect,  additional  taxes ;  as  it  would 
be  something  to  the  man  who  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned, 
to  escape  being  han,ged.  *  But  the  avoicjance  of  fresh  exactions 
is  no  relief  to  the  .existing  distress.  What  signifies  it  to  the  starv- 
ing laborer  or  mechanic,  who  has  neither  money  nor  work,  to  be 
told  that  bread  and  beer  will  not  be  dearer  ?  Their  cheapness  does 
not  place  them  more  at  his  command.  It  is  Employment  he  wants ; 
and  that  he  cannot  possibly  obtain,  unless  the  income,  the  property, 
of  those  who  are  to  employ  him,  is  by  some  means  or  other  aug- 
mented. In  fact  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  lay  on  no  Additional 
taxes,  but  instantly  to  take  off  many  millions  of  those  alretadye:);ist- 
ing,  and  which,  without  absolute  ruin,  cannot  be  paid. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  this  be  done,  with  a  deficiency 
of  so  many  millions  already  staring  us  in  the  face  ?  Necessity  !-^ 
necessity,  my  Lord,  will  break  through  stronger  stone  walls  tbap  the  3 
percent.  Divideads,  or  the  Sinking  Fund.  Why  Ministers— and  .those 
too  who  one  day  look  to  be  Ministers — should  feel  so  mighty  loz^th  to 
touch,  or  even  to  breathe  upon,  that  engine  of  delusion,  that  curse 
of  the  landed  interest  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  Sinking  Fundj 
it  may  not  be  difficult"  to  conjecture.  But  whatever  their  reasons 
may  be,  this  I  will  affirm — that  it  is  mere  mawkish  affectation,  to 
pretend  to  be  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  alleged  injustice  to  the  fund- 
holders,  in  abandoning  the  Sinking  Fund,  while  they  are  so  unfeel- 
ingly dead  to  the"  real  substantial  injustice  done  to  the  landed  in- 
terest and  die  rest  of  the  community,  by  its  continuance. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  nation  to  go  on  under  the  present 
overwhelming  Taxation- — and  that  it  is,  no  man  in  his  senses  can 
entertain  a  doubt ;  if  taxes  must  be  repealed, — I  would  begin  by 
taking  from  this  Sinking  Fund  eight  or  ten  .millions-r-^not  for  the 
serviceof  the  year,  but  with  the  view  of  quashing  the  debt  bought 
up  with  it,  and  repealing  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  taxes  to  that 
amount.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious,  and  least  objectionable 
method,  of  effecting  an  immediate  and  .considerable  diminution  of 
the  public  burthens,  and  of  the  general  distress  thence  arising.  If^ 
however,  this  method  is  objectionable  to  seme,  by  extinguishing 
.  or  impairing  the  prospect— although  a  delusive  prospect — of  some 
day  reducing  the  national  debt  within  moderate  limits,  there  is  ano- 
ther way  in  which  the  same  purpose  might  be  still  better,  perhaps, 
accompUshed^f^by  reducing^the  interest  of  money  from  five  to  four 
per  cent.,  and  dividends  in  proportion  \  and  here  they  have  precedent 

^  This  was  written  in  1819,  when  it  was  announced  by  Ministry  that  no 
fresh  tax9s  would  be  required. 
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for  their  guide ;  a  similar  reduction  in  the  dividends  hiving  beea 
made  in  17499  during  Mr*  Prlh^m  8  administration,  with  consent  too 
of  the  stockholders  themselves :  and  the  interest  of  money  is  well 
known  to  have,  at  various  times,  been  reduced  from  twelve,  ten, 
eight,  and  six,  to  five  per  cent.,  without  any  outcry  as  to  the  in- 
justice of  the  measure*  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  were  the 
dividends  on  all  that  immense  mass  of  the  public  debt  which  was 
created  since  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  or  shortly  after,  reduced 
from  three,  per  cent,  to  two,  or  two  and  a  quarter  on  the  average, 
there  could  be  no  well  grounded  complaint  against  it,  or  charge  of 
injustice  or  breach  of  faith ;  as  these  reduced  dividends  would  stili 
continue  m  fair  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  ad- 
tanced  to  government. 

'  By  this  means,  a  saving  of  interest  and  diminudon  of  taxes  would 
be  eflFected,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  millions  annually  :  a  pro- 
nKgious  alleviation  in  itself  alone,  to  the  present  national  distress  and 
financial  embarrassment. 

But  if  even  this  should  meet  with  objections  on  the  tcore  of 
imfaimess,  by  those  who  are  guided  in  their  opinions  more  by  words 
dun  things-^let  the  coin,  currency,  or  measure  of  value,  with 
which  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid,  be  reduced  to  the 
tt^dard  of  that  very  currency  in  which  the  debt  was  advanced— 
.  Ittid  Uien,  surely  they  would  not  have  the  effrontery,  or  the  folly,  to 
tomplain  of  this  as  unfair  dealing.  No  man  surely  can  complain 
to  bi  paid  in  his  own  coin. 

In  aid  of  these  leading  measures  of  relief,  it  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  ioin  every  practicable  reduction  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, 80  imperatively  caUed  for  by  the  present  circumstances  of 
thexountry.  With  this  view  the  navy,  and  more  particularly  the 
army,  should  be  reduced  widiin  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  peace 
establishment,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  1784 — 
whereby  a  saving  of  five  or  six  millions  would  be  eilecred.  It 
would  likewise  be  reasonable,  just,  and  equitable,  to  reduce  all 
sorts  of  pensions,  pay,  and  salaries,  to  what  they  were  before  the 
hte  augmentations ;  which  were  proposed  and  advocated,  on  die 
express  assumption,  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  and 
'  increased  expence  of  living  \  or,  in  other  words-— of  die  diminidied 
value  or  depreciation  of  the  current  medium. 

Now,  therefore,  when  the  current  medium  is  so  nearly  restored, 
and  the  price  of  provisions  proportionably  lowered— -there  can  no 
•longer  be  any  reasonable  pretence  for  me  continuadon  of  Aeae 
increased  allowances.  This,  together  with  the  abolition  of  ill 
sinecures,  and  useless  pkces  and  o^es,  would  prodvce  a  imviiig 
of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  independent  of  its  n^oral  eflect,  in 
times  like  these. 
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.  In  this  way  above  twenty  millions  of  taxe^  might  be  in$fcuit1y 
f  epealed,  (if  there  really  exists,  as  is  pretended,  an  available  Sinking 
ij^und  of  14  millions,  which  is  doubted  by  many,)  and  the  total 
amount  of  taxation  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  within  forty  million^*) 
vi9.  23  to  24>  millions  for  the  interest  oi  the  debt,  9  to  4  milIion9 
for  tlie  Sinking  Fund,  and  15  millions  for  the  current  expence  fif 
Government,  including  the  Civil  List. 

Under  this  amount  of  taxation  and  expenditure  we  might  yet 
llv««p— we  might  yet,  perhaps,  florish.  The  farmer  might  vigain,  with 
spme  additional  protection  against  foreign  competition,  be  enab}e4 
to  raise  his  produce  witliout  a  ruinous  loss-«-agaia  be  enabled  to  p^y^ 
xentj  and  to  employ  laborers  and  laborers  would  no  longer  be 
maintained  by  the  parishes.  Landlords  would  again  be  abl^  U^ 
keep  establishments,  to  pay  taxes,  to  give  wages  to  industry,  and  tp 
^^ncourage,  bv  consumption,  manufactures  and  commerce*  Laofiji 
might  again  oe  sold  for  some  price  and  money  might  be  borroWfid 
£or  its  improvement  and  cultivation,  without  an  usurious  interie$l*. 
The  plough,  the  hammer,  and  the  shuttle,  would  again  be  put  m. 
motion }  industry,  prosperity,  and  plenty,  would  a^in  pervade  di# 
Ijod  \  and  our  white  sails  again  cover  the  ocean.  The  laboring 
mechanic  and  manufacturer,  no  longer  prompted  by  irreststi|>)t 
want,  would  cease  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  again  become^ 
what  it  is  so  natural  for  him  to  be,  a  peacable  and  loyal  subje^^ 
requiring  no  suspension  of  the  Constitution  in  pledge  oi  his  gpOA 
behaviour. 

.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  interested  admirers  and  supporters  i)f 
the  funding  system,  would  exclaim  against  diese  propositions  ail 
absurd  and  imjpracticable,  as  well  as  unjust  ^  and  to  tbems  at  leaslty  ia 
every  point  of  view  abominable.  Be  it  so.  The  time,  iierhaps^  ie 
not  yet  come.  Yet,  come  it  must :  and  mrithout  much  pretensim 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,!  would  venture  to  say,  it  cannot  be  very 
distant.  But  how  much  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to  aU 
descriptions  of  peopk  even  to  jthe  fundholders  tSiemselves — ^tbat 
seasonable  and  salutary  arrangements  were  entei^  into  before  th^ 
i^rresistible  crisis  s^rrives  before  the  measfire  of  national  calamity  b 
fjaU  a^  running  over — before  the  whole  landed  interest  is  impoire- 
rishedand  destroyed,  and  the  agiiculturai,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial establishments  broken  up  and  iri$tiaevably  ruined  and  lost, 
i|Ot  only  to  their  owners,  but  to  the  State. 

J  wiU  conclude  with  a  recapitulaiioa  of  the  leading  peints> 
wbi^h  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  press  upon 
dte  reader's  attention. 

,  Jftt*  The  loss  or  reduction  of  value,  sustained  by  the  agricultural 
a«dlande4  intiere^t,  since  1 8 13  ~amo»Al»og  to  the  astonishing  «nm  o£ 
450  millions  of  pounds  sterling'^i^  the  cfaief  and  primary  cause  of 
the  present  national  distress. 
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^M«  Tins  cooiiiMMs  lots  of  pvDpcfftyy  jb4  n 
pjesfiofi  of  proilttce  and  of  rent,  arose  chielv,  or : 
Ottt  of  cvo  graod  aiMi  leatluig  cansety  oompvod  to  via^  afl 
caoset  are  aft  oodnsg — viz.  the  recent  altmtiooiB  the  cizncHt  me- 
Amat  and  the  ihem  onptotccted  stale  (and  sdB  not  adeqoafteiy'  pro- 
tected stale;  of  Biitkh  agrirultvre. 

Srd.  Tbe  alteration  m  the  corTent  mediom  aioseeBtir^  onz  of 
the  Bank  Rettiictkn,  and  sahseqaent  enactmenis  for  pccvenda^ 
the  deprectafed  baidc  paper  fiom  being  sold,  Hke  other  mminmtities, 
at  its  marker  price :  wLeicby  it  was  rendered  essentially  a  legal 
tender  anda  forced  paper  currency. 

4th.  The  necessary  effect  of  these  measares  wa^  the  eiceshlre 
moMplication  of  bank  paper  of  Yarions  softs,  ax>d  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  gold  coin  from  drcalatioo,  with  a  piufimtiuBafale 
nse  in  the  price  of  gold  and  uf  all  other  commodities.     Or,  ^i^ndi 
is  the  same  thing,  an  ezcesttve  fall  in  the  valueof  that  symbol  or 
commodity  with  which  the   other  coomiodities  were  mcasvred 
or  bought ;  so  that  the  twenty  shiUii^  note,  although  still  denomina- 
teda  pound  steriing,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  km^  a  pound  ster- 
ling, but  only  a  pound  currency,  of  thevalue  of  from  twelre  to  fif- 
teen shillings ;  luring  suffered,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  depreda- 
tion equal  to  S3  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  its  nominal  valne ; 
whether  that  value  were  estimated  or  measured  by  a  foreign  bill 
oPexchange,  a  light  guinea,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jmnt  ol  mutton,  die 
wages  of  labor,  or  any  other  commodity  in  common   use.     A 
pound  note,  or  a  pound  sterling,  therefore,  was  the  representative 
of  only  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  or  thexeaboots,  of  real,  un- 
restricted metallic  currency — being  as  easily  acquired  at  that  period, 
by  any  species  of  bbor,   profit,  or  industry,  as  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  was  previous  to  the  Bank  Restriction,  (or  is  at  die  present 
moment,)  and  of  no  greater  worth  or  efficacy,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses or  affairs  of  life. 

5th.  The  dubious,  expensive,  and  apparendy  interminable  con- 
test in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  by  lessening  the  security  of 
the  Funds  and  of  the  Banks — the  CapUal  ofvokich  consisis  enitnhf 
of  Funded  Property  ->  was  the  chief  cause  which  led  to  the  run  upon 
the  Bank  and  to  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

6th.  Were  it  not  for  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  it  is  evident  that 
no  depreciation  whatsoever,  of  the  current  medium,  could  posstUy 
have  taken  place,  how  much  soever  the  Funds  might  have  been 
lowered  or  depressed — ^how  much  soever  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
and  of  its  issues,  might  have  been  shaken  by  suchdepression<<  as  the 
pound  sterling  must  have  continued,  as  formerly,  to  be  estimated 
or  measured  by  the  guinea,  which  has  hitherto  continued  without 
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Adulteration  or  disgrace.  Had  the  Bank  even  perished  for  ever, 
tHe  agricultural  and  landed  interest  would  have  remained  entire, 
and  the  injury  to  the  commercial  interest  would  probably  have 
been  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  actually  suffered,  and 
13  still  sufFering,  by  this  double  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  cur« 
rent  medium,  arising  solely  out  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts. 

7tli.  The  depreciation  6f  the  Funds  during   the   war,  may  be 
considered  in  a  great  measure  as  the  amount  or  exponent  of  the 
cliance  or  probability,  thajt  our  own  expenditure,  or  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  would  ultimately  render  both  the  Bank  and  the  Nation 
insolvent.     While  the  enemy's  power  continued  entire,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  Funds  was  great,  the  S  per  cents,  being  sometimes 
under    50.     But  the  moment  his  power  was  so  unexpectedly  an4, 
miraculously  laid  prostrate,  and  etery  chance  or  possibility  almost, 
of  defeat,  or  of  protracted  warfare  was  at  an  end,  the  Funds  rose 
'     and   bank  paper  regained  its  former  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  became  again  exchangeable  for  its  nominal   amount, 
whether  of  gold  or  other  commodities,  of  which  it  would  now  pur- 
chase one  third  more,  at  least,  than  it  would  have  done  when  the 
po'wer .  and  resources  of  the   enemy  continued  unbroken.     Or,  in 
other  words,  prices  fell,  as  the  paper  currency,  which  was  the  only 
currency,  regained  its  station  in  the  public  confidence. 

8th.  That  the  prices  of  commodities  would  have  fallen  at  the 
peace,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rent medium,  or  S3  per  cent.,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  independent 
of  the  criminal  neglect  of  a  Com  Bill,  and  other  protecting  duties  on 
foreign  importation :  with  this  difference  only,  the  fall  would  have 
been  more  slow  and  gradual,  and  the  mischief  done  by  it   propor- 
tionably  less.    The  fall  of  prices  would,  in  that  case,  not  have  gone 
below  33  per  cent,  on  the  average  ;  whereas,  by  childishly  suffering 
foreigners  suddenly  to  glut  the  market  with  agricultural  produce^ 
which  they  were  able  to  raise  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  native  growers, 
,         by  all  the  difference  of  the  lighter  taxation  existing  in  foreign  coun- 
j         tries  compared  with  ours— by  this  unfortunate  and  ever  to  be  la^ 
menced  oversight,  prices  were  instantly  reduced  not  merely  ^^  P^^ 
cent.,  but  in  most  instances  50  or  60 per  cent.,  to  the  total  ruin  ^^^^ 
occupiers  of  land,  and  the  almost  total   ruin  of  its  owners  •,  while 
1         dirough  their  destruction,  ruin  and  consternation  and  misery  nave 
J         overspread  the  nation,  with  the  eicception  only  of  the  f  undholders  and 
.         monied  interest,  and'the  various  classes  who  derive  their  subsistence 
.         from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  ^w^"^^* 
1         diate  consequence  of  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  war  was,  tne 
increase  of  the  real  value,  forcej  and   eflScacy,  of  funded  and  mom- 
l         ed  property,  in  proportion  to  the  former  depreciation  of  the  curren- 
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cjf  and  to  the  present  depres$ion  ef  land  and  of  its  prodtice;  beiog 
equal  to  an  addition  of  50  percent,  to  the  efficient  incomCt  and  d 
800  millions  to  the  efHcient  property  or  capital  of  the  fundholden, 
a^  theexpence,  chiefly,  of  the  landed  interest }  ai>  by  this  unforeseeu 
and  Harlequin  juggleof  paper  money,  arising  out  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Acts,  together  with  the  unprotected  state  of  the  agricultural 
ipterest,  one  third  of  every  landholders  e^ate,  and  one  half  of 
eyery  farmer  s  property,  stock,  capital,  and  produce,  from  Wm 
©'Croat's  to  the  Land's- end,  was  virtually  and  effective!  jr  pared  off  and 
transferred  to  the  stockholders,  capitalists,  .and  the  numberlesa 
functionaries  and  pensioners,  of  whatever  descriptiQn>  who  are 
supported  at  the  public  expence. 

9th.  That  this  enormous  confiscation  and  transfer  of  pvopertj, 
although  unfortunately  legalised,   is  in  its  natune  unjust,  cruel, 
impolitic,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  equity 
or  moral  rectitude,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     And,  although  tbw 
cannot  be  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  Government  deliBerately 
intended  by  these  measures  to  entrap  the  landed  and  agricultural 
intere&t,  and  to  defraud  them  of  one  third  or  one  half  of  tfaek 
estates  and  property,  it  is  wholly  undeniable  that  such  has  bsfia 
the  result.    For  it  is  as  clear  as  the  aun,  that  the  alterations  in 
value  here  complained  of,  were  not  the  occasional  and  natural 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities,  arising  from  natural  or 
moral  contingencies,  but  wholly  artificial  and  factitious,  produced 
entirely  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  legislature :  the  efiect  of 
which  has  been  as  clear  anddistinct,  although  a  littlemore  circuitoufi» 
90  if  it  had  been  enacted,  that  every  person  who  was  indebted  to 
another  twenty  pounds  to-day,  fshould  be  obliged  to  pay  him 
thirty  pounds  to-morrow.     It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  the  Bank 
Directors  have,  through  the  favor  of  Government,  and  the  immeo- 
aity    )f    their  concerns,  acquired  the  command  of  the  current 
medi  <m  to  such  a  degree*  that  the  property  of  every  man  in  the 
kingd  im  is  completely  at  their  mercy  :  a  power«  one  would  thiaif 
which  s  not  less    derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of 
Government,  than  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State* 

10  For  reasons,  which  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day  were  of 
course  satisfactory,  it  was  resolved  by  them  and  their  adherents^ 
stoutly  and  pertinaciously  to  deny  the  depreciation  of  bank 
paper,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  and  convicuoo 
of  all  the  world.  But  ^rantic^  they  were  sincere  in  this  opinioQ) 
and  right  in  the  measures  pursued— ^granting  that  the  end  justified 
t)ie  means  granting  that  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  au&tain  tb^ 
Bank  and  the  tottering  Uhuc  of  Paper  dredit^*^to  obtain  JoaASi 
and  to  carry  on  th«  war  with  a  v^gor  whi(;b  would  otherwise  h^ 
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been  impossible— ^granting  that  through  this  measose  dlone  it  was 

brought  to  a  successful  tennination,  and  that  thereby  the  natioiul 

independence,  and  the  property  of  every  individual,  were  preserved 

Yrom  utter  destruction-— grantinj?  all  this,     the  infetenCe  is  plaiii 

and  obvious : — If  the  property  of  eadi  individual  has  been  saved  by 

this  great  and  novel  financial  experiment,  let  each  individual  bear 

his  9hare  of  the  Co$t  pf  the  salutary  but  expensive  remedy.     And 

since  in  its  operation  it  has  been  found  to  bear,  with  almost  its 

whole  weight,  on  one  particular  class  of  the   community —the 

landed  interest,  and   those  who  have  payments  to  make  good*'*-'^ 

whom  it  has  injured  to  the  amount  of  30  per  cent*  and  upwards^ 

*while  the  fundholders,  capitalists,   and  annuitants,  and  all  whp 

have  money  to  receive,  have  gained  in  an  equal  proportion,  or 

:come  clear  out  of  the  struggle  without  Contributing  a  farthings 

— let  a  fair  salvage  be  struck,  and  let  those  classes  be  subjected  te 

their  just  and  equal  share  of  the  cost  of  that  defensive  and  pre** 

servative  war,  in  the  success  of  which  they  were  so  deeply  inter* 

estedy  and  by  which  they  have  profited  so  largely. 

1  Ith.  The  most  obvious  means  of  accomplishing  that  purpose 
are  the  following  :  — 

]  St.  A  Tax  on  Dividends,  and  the  Interest  of  Money«  Annuities» 
Salaries,  &c.,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Land  Tax,  Poor's  Rates,  and 
various  other  rates,  to  which  the  land  is  almost  exclusively  and 
ihOst  unfairly  subjected.    Or,  » 

2nd.  The  reduction  of  the  interest  of  money  from  five  to  fouir 
per  cent,  and  dividends  in  proportion,  with  the  prohibition  of  that 
most  destructive  system  of  usury— lending  on  Annuities  ne- 
d^mable.     Or, 

Srd.  By  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  existing  coinage,  so 
that  a  guinea  might  represent  twenty*  eight  of  thirty  shillings.  Or, 
4th.  By  a  larger  issue  of  bank  paper,  and  abandoning  for  an 
indefinite  term,  the  idea  of  cash  payments  by  the  B^mk.  Whereby 
the  same  efiect,  of  reducing  the  current  medium  to  its  value,  during 
the  war,  would  in  some  degree  be  accomplished — altbou)>h  cer- 
tainly in  a  much  less  eligible  way,  as,  independent  of  many  other 
objections,  it  would  of  necessity  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuations. 
^y  the  single  or  united  effect  of  one  or  more  of  these  me  isures, 
combined  with  a  full  and  adequate  protection  to  native  agriculture, 
the  balance  between  money  and  land  and  other  property,  might  be 
again  restored.— Or,  in  other  words,  the  landed  interest  and  indus- 
trious classes,  would  recover  some  portion  of  that  property  of  which 
they  have  been  so  cruelly  although  unintentionally  despoiled  ;  which 
by  Its  universal  diflfiision  through  its  wonted  channels  of  circulation, 
instead  of  beii^g  concentrated  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
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Vould  afibrd  an  instantaneous   and  effectual  relief,  to  the  present 
overwhelming  national  distress.* 

J  have  the  honor  to  be^  with  very  great  respect^  my  Lord^ 

your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

?nd  faithful  servant, 
VINDEi 


*  Jt  may  be  remarked,  that  I  have  not,  in  the  foregoing  p^ges»  iad  verted 
to  the  present  high  price  of  that  most  important  article  of  agricuhural 
produce.  Corn.  I  -have  passed  it  unnoticed,  from  the  full  persuasion  that  it 
IS  only  temporary,  arising  from  an  extremely  scanty  crop  all  over  Europe : 
that  It  will  prove  but  of  short  duration,  and  cannot  therefore  have  any 
permanent  hearing  on  jthe  argument.  To  a  few  fortunate  individuals,  it 
has  no  doubt  produced  a  most  seasonable  relief ;  but  to  the  landed  and 
agricultural  interest  at  large,  it  has  been  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise; 
by  enhancing  the  price  of  many  articles  of  necessity,  rendering  living  and 
labor  dearer,  and  increasing  in  spneral  jthe  expense  of  cultivation.  And 
instead  of  causing  a  proportionable  rise  in  other  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  it  seems  to  have  a  directly  contrary  effect.  Never  was  Grazing  so  un- 
"profitable  as  now,  and  dairy  farming  still  more  ruinous.  A  grazih^  ox, 
which  five  years  ago  iSirould  have  yieldfd  a  profit  of  twenty  pounds,  will  now 
yield  scarcely  seven.  A  cplt,  which  would  have  sold  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds,  would  at  present  fetch  less  than  ten.  Cheese,  which  was  tbep 
.sold  for  ninety  to  ninety-five  shillings  the  CwL  will  now  bring  from  forty  to 
fifty  shillings  only-^and  other  articles  in  like  proportion. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


^aasac 


^Oth.  Juli/i  1820. 


tThree  yeafs  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  observations  wiere 
committed  to  paper,  durihg  which  the  course  of  events  has  afford- 
ed ample  means  of  estimating  the  justice  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  therein  inculcated,  and  of  ascertaining  the  inefficacy  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  Government,  for  the  relief  of  the  national 
distress.  For  the  relief  of  the  landed  interest— ^that  main  stay  atid 
pillar  of  the  state — nothing  has  been  done,  or  nothing  of  the  small* 
est  moment  or  efficiency.  Ministers  have  hitherto  appeared  to  lend 
in  unwilling  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  agricultural  distress,' 
and  have  displayed  on  all  occasions  a  decided  bias  to  the  funded 
and  motiied  interest.      Commerce  and  manufactures  have  always 
engaged  a  greater  share  of  their  attention  than  agriculture,  the  first 
and  greatest  manufacture  of  alJj  being  equal,  nay,  *  superior,  to 
all  other  manufactures  and  commerce   put  together.     Not  only 
have    their  numerous    and  respectful   petitions   for  relief  from 
burdensome  imposts,  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  bear,  been 
disregarded  ;   not  only  have  their  claims,  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  fellow  subjects,  by  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  been  rejected  almost   without  a  hearing;    but  in  the 
midst  of  their  unparalleled  distress,  and  in  addition  to  the  over- 
whelming  and   unequal   taxation   with  which   they   are  already, 
borne  down,  additional  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  have 
been  imposed,  which  chiefly  bear  on  agriculture :    and  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  has  been  enforced,  although  of  all  things 
the  most  ruinous  to  the  landed  interest,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
confiscation  of  one  third  of  their  remaining  property,  in  order,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  bestow  it  as  a  free  gift,  on  the  fundholdiers  and 
other  monied  men.    Distress  and  difficulty  continue  in  the  mean 
time  to  increase  on  every  side,  affording  the  most  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  hackneyed  assertion  of  Ministers  and  their  adherents,-— 
that  the  distress  complained  of  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
effect  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  would  work  itt 
oMm  cure  by  time  and  patience. 
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The  defalcation  in  the  refenuey  notwithstanding  die  new  taxes, 
18  most  alarming)  and  ofiers  a  fine  illustration  of  Swiff  s  mazim^  that 
*<  in  political  aridimetic  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  fottr," 
and  incontrorertibly  establishes  the  important  fact,  that  we  are 
now  arrived  at  oilr  maximum  of  taxation.  The  great  diminution 
in  the  Exports  and  ImpprtSi  is  equally  alarming  and  unlooked  for^ 
and  affords  the  impressive  ksson,  that  none  of  the  great  classes  or 
orders  of  the  State  can  continue  to  fiorish»  if  any  of  the  rest»  and 
particularly  the  agricultuml^  is suffeied.  to  decay.  Through  the 
depression  of  the  landed  interest^  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  now  in  the  ruinous  condition  long  since  predicted,  by  all  who 
dared  to  think  and  reason  dispassionately  ^d  dbinterestedly,  on 
that  great  and  extensive  subject ;  and  we  are*  now  come  to  that 
#tate|  in  which  to  remain  is  impossible.  That  something  must  b^ 
done,  even  Ministers  seem  nam  to  admit,  although  it  must  be  allow-r 
ed,the  task  of  legislation,. amidst  so  many  conflicting  opinions  and 
interests,  is  in  no  ordinary  degree  perplexing  and  difficult. 

One  large  and  important  class,  call  out  for  a  more  free  and 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  as  the  only  means 
of  promoting  the  exportation  and  consumption  of  manufactured 
commodities,  and  of  saving  those  en^pged  in  their  production^ 
from  ruin  i  or,  in  plain  En^Ush,  a  free  imporution  of  foreign  com, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  existing  Com  Bill :  while  another,  still  larger 
and  more  important  class,  the  agriculturists,  implore  a  still  farther 
restriction  on  foreign  produce,  in  order  that  the^  may,  b^  obtaining 
higher  prices,  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  busmess  without  total 
ruin  and  the  entire  destmcticxi  of  their  capital,  to  pay  their  quota 
of  the  public  burthens,  which  is  otherwise  impossible,  and  to 
have  wherewith  to  purchase  manufactured  commodities  and  to 
pay  the  wages  of  labor,  to  an  immense  proportion  of  the  industri* 
ous  classes,  who  must  otherwise  be  thrown  on  the  poor's-rates  for 
support. 

Such  is  the  dilemma  in  which  our  financial  and  political  measures 
Iiave  involved  us,  that  to  go  or  to  stay,  seems  equally  impossible  ; 
«  There  is  no  flying  hence,  nor  staying  here.  ''  To  enact  laws  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  bread,  is  in  its 
aspect  most  ungracious,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  eflect, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  revoking  to  the  feelings  of  the  lower 
orders,  at  the  outset.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust,  more  unfair,  or  more  impolitic,  than  to  deprive  the  agri* 
culturist  of  that  protection  from  foreign  competition  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  other  industrious  classes,  without  exonerating  him  in 
proportion  to  this  disadvantage,  from  taxes,  dire<;t  and  indirect,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
rest  of  the  community. 
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IitmmieraUe    anr^  the  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations 
vhicfa  have  been  taken  up,  and  industriously  circulated,  on   this 
dilBcuIt  and  comprehensive  subject.     It  has,  tor  instance,  been  as- 
serted, that  through  die  existing  Corn  Bill  the  nation  is  taxed  twen* 
S"*  millions  annually,  to  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
VLt  those  who  reason  or  rather  who  talk,  in  this  loose  manner, 
seem  wholly  to  overlook  the  injustice  of  depriving  the  landlords 
of  half  their  income— or,  which  in  this  case  is  the  same  thing — df 
half  their  estates,  without  an  equivalent.    They  forget   that  the 
landlords  are  the  first  and  greatest  orderin  the  State— its  grandsup«> 
porting  stem,  from  whence  the  other  orders  arise  as  branches : 
that  the  State  did  once  exist  through  the  landed   interest  alone, 
before  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  interest  had  an  existence, 
and  that  it  could  again  constitute  a  State,  were  the  other  orders 
^litically  gone.    They  forget  what  exertions,  what  sacrifices,  this 
landed  interest  have  made,  for  the  safety  and  advancement  of  the 
State ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  have  conceded  a  mortgage  t6 
die  fundholders,  of  nearly  one  half  the  value  of  their  lands.     They 
forget,  that  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead  not  only  to  the 
Heiatire  of  A/?^  their  income  or  property,  but  of  three  fourths^  or  of 
the  fDAoie  ;  as  it  must  no  doubt  appear  quite  plain  to  such  reasoners^ 
that  the  corn  would  be  cheaper  were  no  rent  at  all  paid,  than  if  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  present  rent  continued  to  be  levied  oii 
die  farmer,  or,  as  diey  imagine,  on  the  community.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  evident,  and  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  (and  by  none 
more  clearly  than  by  that  apostle  of  the  monied  interest  Mr.  Ricardo,) 
diat  the  rent  of  the  soil  has  no  effect  whatever,  in  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  produce  *,  and  ^at  were  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
tent  free,  the  prices  of  produce  would  continue  unaltered,  the  occu- 
piers pocketing  what  the  landlords  now  receive.  They  forget,  more- 
over, the  ruinous  effect  of  the  diminution  of  the  income  of  the  land- 
lords, not  only  in  reference  to  the  public  revenue,  but  likewise  the 
consumption  of  manufactured  commodities,  and  the  direct  aiid 
indirect  hire  of  labor. 

Were  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the  national  debt  and  the  enor- 
ffious  taxation  of  fifty  millions  '  for  the  payment  of  its  interest, 
no  description  of  persons  could  more  willinglv  accede  to  an  un- 
riestricted  commerce  in  its  largest  sense,  than  tne  landed  interest. 
But  until  that  most  desirable  object  is  accomplished,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  produce  must  prove, 
not  only  eminently  injurious,  but  totally  ruinous,  to  that  most 

^  By  a  Paper  latch  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  en  tbsSch  of  January  last,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  nanonal 
debt  was  8:i6,946;92di.  of  which  the  total  annual  charge  was  49,592,152/.  !!! 
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important  order  of  the  State :    unless,  indeed,  they  could  by  6ome 
ingenious  arrangement,  be  exempted  from  any  share  of  that  fifty 
millions  of  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  the  Dividends  and  Sink- 
ing Fund.     If  the  manufacturers  and  traders  in  the  plenitude  oJF 
their  unrestricted  commerce,  would  have  the  fairness  and, candor 
to  take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  agricultural  quota  of  those 
fifty  millions  of  taxes,  and  the  effects  of  those  taxes,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  landed  interest  directly  or  indirectly,  the  project  of  mi- 
restricted  trade  would  then  be  unobjectionable,  on  the  score  of 
justice  at  least,  whatever  it  might  be  on  the  score  of  policy.     But 
until  such  an  arrangement  is  made — of  which  there  seems  no  hope — 
the  scheme,  were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  execution,  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  unjust,  impolitic,  and  ruinous— ruinous  alike  to  the 
landed,  the  commercial,  and  the  funded  interest ;  as  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  so  large  and  important  a  member  of  the  body  po- 
litic, or  rather  the  main  trunk  itself,   cotild  be  cut  otf,  or  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  survive. 

Equally  impossible  it  must  surely  be,  that  the  same  amount  of 
taxes  as  at  present,  could  be  extorted  from  the  landed  interest j 
were  the  rent  and  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  income  and  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  seven  millions  of  persons  depending  upon 
agriculture^  reduced  to  half  the  present  amount-  whict  they  would 
most  assuredly  be,  by  the  unlimited  importation  of  foreign  produce, 
through  the  repeal  of  the  existing  Com  Bill,  which  although  very  far 
from  adequate  to  a  due  protection,  is  still  better  than  none  at  all.  But 
as  the  landed  interest  pay  more  taxes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity put  together,  and  contribute  probably  80  millions  out  of 
the  50  millions  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,^the  fundholders  will  do  well  to  look  to  the  bearings 
of  all  such  specious  and  fallacious  projects  as  this. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  }  If  the  great  agricultural  or  landed 
cortimunity  must  be  ruined  without  further  restriction,  and  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  community  must  be  ruined  unless 
the  restrictions  already  imposed  are  withdrawn,  we  are  indeed  arriv- 
ed at  the  end  of  our  resources,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  taxation. 

In  this  condition  we  have  only  one  alternative :  since  Revenue 
cannot  be  increased.  Expenditure  must  be  diminished.  And  if 
Expenditure  cannot  be  diminished,  as  Ministers  assure  us,  by  far- 
ther retrenchment,  or  economy  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, it  of  course  can  only  be  done  by  paying  a  smaller  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt ;  which,  however  unwelcome  the 
measure  may  be  to  marry  of  those  concerned,  is  in  itself,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements,  completely  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  strictest  justice  and  the  soundest  policy.  Nay, 
I  will  g&  farther,  and  without  the  smallest  reserve  maintain,  that 
the  refusal  or  delay  of  this  most  just^  and  necessary  measure  of 
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relief  would  be  essentially  unjust,  impolitic  and  in|ttrious»  not 
only  to  the  nation  at  largCi  but  eventually  to  the  fundholders 
themselves. 

The  measure  above  proposed  stands  now  on  a  widely  different 
footing)  in  the  apprehension  of  the  public,  from  what  it  did  three 
years  .ago,  when  the  foregoing  observations  were  written.  At 
that  period  Ministers  had  not  abandoned  their  original  plan  o£ 
denying  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper  during  the  war.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  take,  some  pains  in  refuting  that  opinion  or 
pretence^  which,  besides  its  own  speciousness,  was  supported  by 
the  voice  and  influence  of  the  whole  funded  and  monied  interest^ 
the  vtrhole  weight  of  administration,  and  their  adherents  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  together  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  public 
to  lean  towards  Government,  and  to  give  credit  to  Ministers  for 
correctness  of  judgment,  on  a  subject  where  they  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  of  coming  at  the  truth.  Hard,  therefore,  and 
ungracious  was  the  task  of  convincing  some  men  that  there  could 
be  any  difference  between  the  value  of  a  guinea  in  gold,  and  a 
pound  note  and  a  shilling.  Even  the  irresistible  fact^  that  while 
a  heavy  guinea  could  only  be  exchanged  for  twenty-one  shillings 
or  shillings'  worth  of  notes,  a  light  guinea  would  fetch  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  shillings  or  shillings'  worth  of  notes,  could 
scarcely  open  their '  eyes  or  awaken  their  senses,  so  completely 
were  they  gummed  up,  and  bewildered,  by  the  eternaliy  repeated 
jargon  about  the  foreign  exchanges,  the  deamess  of  gold,  foreign 
subsidies^  armies  abroad,  the  importation  of  corn,  and  the  like. 
Happily,  this  senseless  jingle  of  empty  sounds,  this  endless  war  of 
words,  is  put  to  rest,  and  Ministers  themselves,  so  long  the 
fearless  champions  of  the  Bank,  and  the  indepreciable  character  of 
its  paper,  have  at  length  c<»nsented  to  open  their  eyes,  or  rather 
their  lips,  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Those  very  Minis- 
ters, in  the  teeth  of  all  their  parliamentary  resolutions,  and  positive 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  now  frankly  and  freely  confess,  that  this 
immaculate  and  vaunted  paper,  was  for  a  length  of  time  depreciated 
to  the  anwunt  of  Thirty  per  Cent.  ! 

This  is  all  right.  But  what  a  pity  their  conviction  came  so  late! 
when,  Alas!  so  much,  and  such  unheard-of  mischief  has  been 
done  by  their  former  ignorance,  or. mistaken  policy.  Had  their 
reasoTiing  faculties  been  constituted,  or  suflered  to  work,  like  those 
of  othi  r  men,  what  a  mass  of  misery  and  mischief  might  have  been 
preveiue'l !  For,  to  this  false  step,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  th  it  almost  total  ruin  which  overwhelmed  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  n  ition,  is  clearly  o^iving,  and  the  distress  and  embarrass^ 
-ment  in  which  the  landholders  are,  involved.  .To  this  may 
be  traced  the  present  unexampled  commercial  embarrassment,  and 
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tb^  ftf^tfd  dtsttess  and  miseVy  6(  the  Hi&iMtfaMirklg  ilft#Mrt. 
By  this  the  hatioh  has  been  iaoist  unf^ly  saddled  with  a  vi^Uil 
addition  of  300  millions  of  debt,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  fundhoMetS) 
and  an  additional  height  of  taxation  of  nearly  twenty  mfflions 
annnally,  biesides  innumerable  ramifieatiohs  o^t  contingent  mh-o 
chief.  By  this  most  lamentable  step  thou^tids  of  individUiils^ 
^om  the  natural  course  of  their  afiairs  had  payments  to  tntikt 
good|  have  been  nikost  unjustly  and  cfuelfy  compelled  to  pay  from 
one  fourth  to  one  third,  otef  and  above  the  amount  of  tHbii 
original  debts.  By  this  fatal  aiid  eter*to-be  lamented  blu&d^» 
tetifijld  more  real  mischief  and  injury  hai  been  lunrought  to  this 
deluded  nation,  than  ever  Buonaparte^  in  the  plenitude   of   his 

Sower  and  pride,  with  all  Europe  at  his  heels.  Was  Mt  to  itt- 
ict. 

It  Ys  something,  however,  thnt  the  delusion  is  at  length  at  aft  Md. 
The  conviction  of  error  may  l^d  to  correcter  views,  and  ju!Sfet 
principles.  Troth,  however  unpleasant,  is  always  of  valuer  s^me 
good  may  yet  arise  from  the  tardy  conversion  of  those  advocates 
and  abettors  of  indepreciable  bank  paper,  altkough  as  yet  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  mighty  mischM  of  thdr  former 
error. 

How  these  gefndemen  stand  with  their  own  consciences  on  this 
score,  is  best  known  to  themselves.  In  private  life,  a  person  frank* 
ly  acknowledgmg  an  error  in  judgment,  and  the  injury  <lone  it) 
his  neighbour  through  that  error  in  judgment,  would  be  considered 
as  bound  in  duty  and  honor,  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  repair  the 
imury,  and  tlrereby  atone  for  his  fault,  or  his  failing.  And,  if 
Ministers  and  Legislators  are  to  foe  considered  as  men,  and  ame- 
nable to  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  morality  like  other 
men,  they  are,  in  the  present  instance,  bound  by  evttj  tie  pf  hcmor, 
duty,  morality,  and  true  policy,  to  do  justice  to  the  nation  at  laf^, 
and  to  the  numberless  individuals  whom  their  measures  respecting 
the  currency  have  so  largely  and  grievously  it^ored. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  is  straight  and  obvious,  although  not 
exempt  from  difficulty,  amidst  so  many  prejudices  and  conflicting 
interests.  In  the  foregoing  treatise  several  methods  are  pointed 
out,  in  which  diis  act  erf*  justice,  and  indeed  of  necessity,  might  be 
accomplished,  with  more  or  less  precision.  The  most  simple, 
comprehensive,  and  efficient  measure,  would  certainly  have  been 
the  establishment  of  a  new  standard  of  coinage,  commensunlte 
with  the  actual  depreciated  value  of  the  paper  currency  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  War,  viz.  82|  grains  of  gold  to  the  new  sovei- 
reign,  or  pound  sterling,  which  b  equivalent  to  thirteen  shSlings 
and  fourpence  of  the  ancient  standard — the  real  value  of  that 
currency  in  which  loans  and  debts  wete  for  a  long  period  contimct- 
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edy  pardases  niadej  engagements  entered  into^  and  the  whole' 
proprietx)qr  fiabric  of  societal  public  and  private,  established  ancj 
acted  upon ;  and  th^t  too  on  the  faith  of  Government^  who  by 
their  repeated  resolutions  and  legislative  acts,  solemnly  guaran- 
teed, to  the  public  the  non-depreciation   of  the  paper  currency* 
But  this  guarantee  of  the  non-depreciation  of  the  currency  must, 
of  necessity,  be  considered  as  an  equal  guarantee  of  its  non-restora- 
tion ;  and  since  both  these  guarantees  have  been  notoriously  bro- 
ken, since  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  currency  was  at  that  very- 
moment  depreciated  SO  per  cent.,  and  since  it  is  now  again  resto- 
red SO  per  cent.,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  public  at  large  have  been 
grossly  deceived  by  those  measures  of  Government,  and  defrauded 
to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  all  debts  and  taxes, 
annuities,  bills,  mortgages,  or  other  engagements  for  money,  and 
in  the  value  of  landed  prd^erty,  if  it  now  leaves  them  to  perish  in 
that  inextricable  snare,  into  which  its  acts  and  resolutions,  and  fair 
promises,  have  reduced  them. 

And  why  should  such  wonderful  shyness  exist  in  certain  quar- 
ters, to  entertain  this  question,  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  coin 
or  measure  of  value,  so  imperiously  called  for  by  the  unparalleled 
and  fast  accumulating  distresses  of  the  country,  by  its  alarming 
financial  embarrassment,  as  well  as  the  immutable  claims  of  justice 
and  equity? 

Such  arrangements  and  alterations  are  no  novelty  in  our  history^ 
and  never  have  impeded  the  country's  prosperity  or  improvement. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  arguments  which  are 
brought  in  support  *of  die  resumption  of  cash-payments  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  standard,  might,  with  equal  reason  and 
justice,  be  urged  in  favor  of  recurring  to  the  standard  of  Edward 
the  Confessor — a  pound  of  silver  to  the  sterling  pound. 

The  injury  which  would  be  done  to  individuals,  by  the  propo- 
sed arrangement  of  the  coin  or  currency,  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  arising  from  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the 
Bank.  In  point  of  numbers,  the  sufferers  would  be  as  one  to  fifty, 
which  consideration  forms  of  itself  a  powerful  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion independent  of  the  impulse  which  would  thereby  be  given 
to  trade,  manufactures,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  whereby 
the  present  alarming  distress  would  vanish  like  a  dream. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  feeling  of  self  interest,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  is  at  all  concerned  in  this  unwillingness  to  come  to 
an  equitable  arrangement  of  die  currency.  But,  howevet'that  may 
be,  the  daily  increasing  distress  and  sufierings  of  the  people,  and 
alarming  depression  of  the  revenue,  will  soon  render  it  imperative 
and  unavoidable. 
)But  if)  from  motives  of  interest  in  some,  and  mistaken  notions  of 
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the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  to  national  iaith  and  faonori  in  otliersi 
the  objections  to  this  mode  of  deliverance  should  continue  insupera- 
ble, there  is  another  method,  which)  though  less  simple  and  com- 
prehensive and  efficient,  would  still  be  productive  of  extensive 
benefit  and  relief,  and  which  is  equally  free  from  any  just  impu- 
tation of  injustice  or  breach  of  public  faith. — Let  the  dividend  $  on 
the  national  debt  be  paid  according  to  the  depreciation  of  bank 
paper  at  the  period  of  the  respective  loans,  or  .in  money  of  the 
exact  value  of  that  which  was  advanced  to  jGovernment ;  in  other 
words— let  the  creditor  be  paid  in  his  own  coin ;  which  surely  is 
no  injustice.  But  as  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  distinguish 
or  to  follow  out  the  various  subdivisions  of  each  particular  loan, 
let  a  general  average  rate  of  depreciation  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
whole.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  existing  national  debt 
was  contracted  in  a  currency  depreciated  upwards  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.;  but  as  some  part  was  advanced  in  money  less  depreciated, 
and  some  in  money  of  standard  value,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
depreciation  would  probably  form  a  fair  average. 

This  degree  of  depreciation  assumes^  that  the  loans  were  advan- 
ced to  Government  in  pound-notes  of  the  value  of  .92|  grains  of 
gold  each,  or  15  shillings  sterling  metallic  currency  ;  a(tid  that  .the 
dividends,  or  interest  upon  them,  was  payable  in  notes  of  equal 
value,  viz.  three  such  notes,  value  277^  grains  of  gold»  or  45 
shillings  sterling  for  the  yearly  dividends  on  each  lOOA  3  per  Cjent. 
stock.  That  this  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  fundholders,  is  clear 
ifrom  this-<— that  these  277^  grains  of  gold,  or  45  shillings  sterling, 
will  purchase .  for  him  at  present,  exactly  the  same  number  of 
loaves  of  bread,  the  same  weight  of  beef,  or  the  same  number  of 
days'  labor;  the  same  quantity  of  any  ordinary  commodity 
or  necessary  of  life,  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  moment  when 
the  loan  was  advanced  ;  the  same  quantity  of  any  thing  but  bank 
notes,  which  from  their  nature  and  circumstances,  fluctuated  in 
value,  while  all  other  commodities  continued  the  same,  or  so 
nearly  the  same,  as  to  render  it  altogether  futiL^  to  cavil  with  the 
trifling  amount  of  their  occasional  variation  in  value. 

Injustice  therefore,  or  loss  or  hardship  to  the  fundhplder,  in 
this  there  is  none.  He  may,  to  be  sure,-  be  desirous  of  retaining 
all  the  advantage  he  has  got,  through  the  lamentable  oversight  of 
Government  in  this  affair,  without  considering  minutely  how  this 
s^d vantage  was  obtained.  But  justice  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
the  irresistible  plea  of  necessity,  demand  that  he  should  be  made 
to  relinquish  that  to  which  he  has  no  just  claim  whatever.  , 

At  the  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the  national  debt  wa?  con- 
tracted, the  public  creditor  could  purchase,  with  his.yearly  dividend 
of  3/.  of  the  existing  depreciated  currency  in.  which  the  loan  was 
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madei  277  J  graina  of  goW,  or  5  bushels  of  wheat  at  12  shillings* 
the  bu8hel>  or  72  pburids  of  beef  at  10  pence  per  pound,  or  20 
days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man  a^  3  shillings  a  day. 

Sudi  was  the  real  and  effective  value  of  the  yearly  dividend  on 
1001.  S  per  cent,  stock,  paid  in  the  samfe  depreciated  currency  in 
whibh  the  loan  was  advanced  to  Government,  a  value  and  a  cur- 
rency Vhich  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfectory  to  him  in  all  time 
coming,  had  no  alteration  in  that  currency  unfortunately  taken  place. 

In  the  name  of  justice  and  equity,  therefore,  between  the  fund- 
holder  and  the  nation,  let  him  still  have  the  same  identical  value,  the 
same  currency,  or  the  same  amount,  the  same  command  over 
these  and  other  objects  of  prime  .necessity  or  general  consumption, 
which  constitutes  the  true  criterion  of  value;  This,  I  maintain, 
would  be  amply  effected  by  a  dividend  of  45  shillings  of  restored 
sterlihg  or  metallic  currency.  Forty-five  shillings  will  now  pur- 
chase the  same  277^  grains  of  gold,  which  it  formerly  required 
sixty  shillings  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency  to  purchase,  or 
5  bushels  of  wheat  at  9  shillings  the  bushel,  or  77  pounds  of  beef 
at  7  pence  per  pound,  or  22  ^  days'  labor  of  a  laboring  man  at 
2  shillihgs  a  day,  and  all  other  ordinary  commodities  in  proportion: 
80  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  fundholder, 
who  would  be  decidedly  a  richer  man  at  present,  with  a  dividend  of 
forty-five  shillings  of  sterling  money,  than  he  was  during  the  war 
with  sixty  shillings  of  depreciated  currency.  * 

'  I  will  here  only  once  more  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  dividendij 
Of  annual  interest  of  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund,  would' 
according  to  the  above  mentioned  principles,  amount  to  about 
six  n'illions  of  ounces  of  gold,  or  32  millions  of  pounds  of 
15  shillings  value,  but  equal  only  to  24iiiiliions  of  sterling  pounds  of 
20  shillings  value.  Let,  therefore,  the  same  weight  of  gold,  the 
same  value  in  bread,  beef,  or  labor,  be  faithfully  paid  to  the  {^blic 
creditors.  But,  that  they  should  be  s\iffered,  through  these  inadver- 
tency on  the  part  of  Government,  through  the  misapplication  of  a 
term  a  mere  juggle  of  words — to  demand  eight  millions  of  ounces 
of  jgold,or  32  milliohs'of  pounds  sterling,  or  bread,  beef,  and  labor,  in 
that  proportion,  is  niost  absurd  and  preposterous,  revolting  alike  to 
common  justice  and  common  sense. 

The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  rational  objection  to  this  measure, 
I  have  ever  heard  alleged,  is,  that  there  must  still  be  a  portion  of 
the  funded  debt  which  has  remained  in  the  same  names  and  trusts 
unchanged,  since  prior  to  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  and  the  depre- 
ciation  of  the  currency.  As  those  creditors  advanced  their  money 
of  the  f  till  value,  it  would  be  uiijust  to  pay  their  interest  in  a  depre- 
cidited  currency.  To  the  owners  of  such  portions  of  stock  the 
dividends 'should  certainly  be  paid  without  reduction.     Nor  would 
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diis  exception  be  attended  vith  any  matserial  espena^i  as^^ie  ptiin* 
ber  of  such  claimants  must  by  this  time  be  incoQsidenible^ 

By  the  modification  of  the  dividends  aboverecommaid^,  nesurly 
10  millions  of  taxes  would  be  saved  to  t^  public,  whkh  would 
afford,  in  the  present  national  distress  and  fimmctal  ^mbarraissmettt);! 
relief  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than  a  tax  upon 
property  or  income,  to  any  amount.  This  relief  from  ta^sation  could 
not  fail  to  infuse  a  proportionable  vigor  and  activity  into  every  spe- 
cies of  trade  and  industry,  through  all  their  ranAificationa:  while  a 
tax  on  property  or  income  must  act  with  all  its  force  in  an  opposite 
direction}  by  disqualifying  the  contributors  from  consuming  coss- 
modities  and  hiring  labor,  in  proporticm  to  the  sums  abstracted 
from  their  pr^erty  or  income. 

It  is  likewise,  as  above  observed,  a  necessary  and  indispeaeable 
act  of  justice,  to  the  nation  at  large — to  subject  mortgages  and 
cM:her  engagements  for  money,  between  individuals,  to  a  ^milar 
adjustment  of  value,  on  the  principles  above  stated.  In  number* 
less  cases  of  business  transactions  the  remedy  may  indeed  be  too 
late,  the  time  for  redress  having  long  gone  by.  3ut  that  is  no 
valid  reason  why  justice  should  not  be  done  to  others,  wherever  it 
is  possible. 

To  conclude,  instead  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes 
marshalling  themselves  as  at  present,  in  hostile  array,  and  loadii^ 
the  tables   of  parliament  with  conflicting  petitions,  and  claims  c^ 

Squal  or  of  exclusive  protection,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each,  as 
deir  interest  is  one  and  indivisible,  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  joint 
petitions  for  an  act  or  measure  of  justice  coinmon  to  both — the  Re- 
duction of  Dividends,  Annuities,  Pensions,  and  Salaries^  and  of  all 
contracts  or  engagements  for  money  payments,  according  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  current  medium  where  such  engagements  weve 
entered  into ;  by  which  means  the  taxes  would  be  reduced  to 
their  former  real  amount  or  pitch  of  pressure,  the  public  expen- 
diture proportionably  lessened,  and  extensive  private  sufl^ring  le* 
lieved*  without  fraud  or  injustice  to  any  ii)dividual  in  the  nafaon* 
I  need  scarcely  again  observe,  that  the  same  happy  effect  woi^ 
flow  in  a  more  direct,  easy,  and  simple  manner,  from  the  redttction 
of  the  pound  sterling  to  nfteen  shillings  value — ^the  average  value 
of  that  currency  in  which  loans,  debts,  engagements,  and  purd^ses 
were  contracted,  made,  and  entered  into^  and  to  which  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  society  has  for  tw^ity  years  been  accommpda*- 
ted. 

Such  are  the  views  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  qi^es- 
tion,  which  much  reflection  has  suggested  to  the  author  of  these 
observations.  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  they  are  at  l^St  the 
{air  and  honest'  r^ult  ef  his  convic^iofi^  without  the  dif^est 
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tincture  of  party  zeal  or  political  bitterness  ;7or  he  has  no  connec- 
tion ^whatsoever,  with  any  party  in  the  state;  nor  any  view  or  wish 
on  the  subject,  but  the  public  benefit,  and  the  mitigation  of 
the  present  alarming  national  distress.  That  be  is  whoUy 
free  from  bias  of  interest  or  prejudice,  is  more,  perhaps*  than  he 
ought  to  pretend  to  ^  more  than  may  be  consistent  with  human 
frailty*  When,  however,  his  various  interests— as  landowner,  land- 
occupier,  fundholder,  and  member  of  the  industrious  cbsses,  are 
balanced  against  each  other,  his  claim  to  impartiality  may  not  seem 
unreasonable.  He  is,  however,  interested  in  a  much  more  impor- 
tant sense :  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  subject  of  this  great  and 
glorious  empire,  and  joint  proprietor  of  that  noble  Constitution^ 
which,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections^  is  still  practically  the  wisest, 
and  the  best^  diat  ever  yet  existed. 

VINDEX. 
20ih  Juh/y  1820. 
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FREE  TRADE 

ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 

mtlUxi  of  (threat  Britain, 

OR 

AN  INQUIRY 

INTO   THE 

CAUSE   OF  THE   PRESENT   DISTRESSED 
STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

AKD  THS  COlfSEQUEKT 

INCREASE  OF  PAUPERISM,  MISERY,  AND  CRIME. 

TO  WHICH   ARB  ADDED, 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TWO  LETTERS 

TO    THE 

RIGHT   HON.    ROBERT   PEEL,   M.P. 
BT  ONE  OP  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

The  First,  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Value ;  the 
Second,  on  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism,  &c. 


*<  Tlie  object  of  those,  who  really  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  'society,  must  be  to  raise  the  relative  proportion  between  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as  to  enable  the  laborer  to  command  a 
Mrger  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life." 

Malthus. 


BY  JOHN  CLAY. 


LONDON : 
1820. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  DESIRE  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  ihe  distressed  situation  of 
the  laboring  classes,  in  1816  an4  ^Sl?,  first  turned  mv  attention 
to  the  subject  of  political  economy,  as  connected  witK  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor  After  an  attentive  eonsideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  me,  that  the  generally  receive^  opinion,  that 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  governs  wages,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  natural,  goiverns  the  market,  pric^  of  lab^r,  is,  at 
least  so  far  as  relates  to  this  country,  erroneous*  For  it  is  clear, 
that  the  price  of  manufaciurisd  articles  is  sot  advanced,  in  a  coun- 
try which  exports  them,  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  whioh  does  not  extend  to  ether  countriest  though  manu- 
factures are  only  agricultural  produce  in  another  form.  If  this  be 
correct,  whatever  artificially  raises  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  must  iocrease  pauperism,  and  cavse  the  {preat  bulk  of  the 
population  to  suffer  much  distress. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  too  fully  confinned  the  truth  of 
this  inference,  and  must  have  €04vtnced  most  people^  th^t  squ^ 
thing  is  radically  defective  in  the  present  system.  But  so  far 
from  attributing  the  present  distress  to  its  true  cause,  viz.  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  feretgn  agricultural  produce,  one  part 
of  the  community  have  presented  numerous  petitipns  to  the  Hoi^ 
gf  Commons,  for  an  increase  of  tbi^se  restrictionSi  which,  io^tea^ 
of  being  found  a  remedy  for  die  evil,  would  greatly  incsease  it} 
even  to  the  petitioners  themselves.  In  opposition  to  the  pr»f ^^ 
of  these  petitions,  this  pgipphlet  was  prepared  for  publication, 
two  or  three  months  ago  \  but  the  reception  which  they  met 
with  in  Parliament  was  s^cb  as  seensed  to  render  its  immediate 
publication  unnecessary.  Since  then,  however,  alterations  have 
been  proposed  in  the  Poor  Laawa^  calculated  to  throw  still  heavier 
burdens  upon  those  classes,  which  are  already  suffering  much, 
from  the  same  cause  as  that  wfaidi  increases  pauperism.  Most 
of  the  members  also^  who  presented  the  petitions  to  the  House  of 
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Commons^  did  not  object  to  their  principle,  bu£  only  that  this 
vras  not  the  proper  time  to  legislate  upon  the  subject ;  and,  as 
similar  petitions  are  already  preparing  to  be  presented,  in  the  next 
sessions  of  parliament,  wnen  it  is  understood  a  great  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  obtain,  what  is  falsely  called  additional  protection  to 
agriculture,  it  appears  highly  necessary,  that  the  effects  of  raising 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  artificial  means^  should  be 
more  generally  understood  than  they  appear  to  be  at  present* 

Though  sorry  that  the  task  has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands 
than  mine,  yet  I  should  feel  it  a  gross  dereliction  of  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  country,  |f  I  did  not  endeavour  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  system,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  persisted 
in,  can  produce  nothing  but  distress  and  misery  to  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  ;  and  which  must,  eventually,  prove  minouSi  even 
to  that  class,  whose  present  interest  it  appears  to  promote* 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  late  ^ar,  while  other  ordefsof 
the  community  were  burdened  with  taxes,  the  pressure  of  which 
many  classes  of  society  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  the  landhol- 
ders hy  his  increased  rents,  not  only  parried  off  the  taxes,  but  even 
enjoyed  a  larger  revenue  ;  while  most  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  depressed,  the  land-proprietor  rose  \  his  capital  was 
improved,  and  his  revenue  increased.""  ■ 

But  though  the  landholder  did  receive  more  benefit  than  any 
other  class  of  society,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  in- 
jured* At  that  time  we  were  completely  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
many  countries  were  obliged  to  give  us  our  own  prices  for  our 
manufactures,  because  they  could  obtain  similar  articles  through 
no  other  channel.  As  the  same  cause  which  prevented  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  produce,  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  mo- 
nopoly prices  for  his  commodities,  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
having  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer. 
When  peace  was  made  com  could  be  imported,  and  it  was  soon 
found,  that  with  the  doubled  and  tripled  rents  which  our  farmers  had 
to  pay,  they  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  agriculturist.  Laws 
were  passed  in  consequence,  which  raised  the  price  at  which  wheat 
could  be  imported,  from  6Ss.  to  80s.  per  quarter,  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  a  similar  proportion ;  and  duties  were  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  butter,  cheese,  seeds,  and  almost  every  other  commodity 
that  came  into  competition  with  our  own  produce. 

During  the  wary  as  we  have  before  observed,  people  engaged  in 

I  Dr.  Crombie's  Letter  on  the  Agricultural  Interest;  p.  69* 
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trade  and  manufactures  could  obtain  monopoly  prices  j  but  on  its 
conclusion,  the  markets,  which  they  had  before  exclusively  pos- 
sessed, became  open  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations ;  and  as  our 
manufacturers  could  no  longer  obtain  monopoly  prices,  they  were 
not  able  to  pay,  them.  The  bad  harvest  of  1816,  however,  which 
was  general  through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  caused  agricul- 
tural produce  to  be  high,  and  consequently  the  new  laws  have  not 
yet  produced  their  full  effect  5  but  if  corn  on  the  Continent,  be- 
come as  low  as  it.  was  previous  to  that  time,  and  these  laws  should 
operate  to  keep  it  in  this  country,  at  the  price  under  which  it  can- 
not be  imported,  our  manufactures  must  be  ruined.  Yet  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  community  are  not  satisfied,  but  have  again 
come  forward  to  demand  what  they  call  additional  protection,  but 
which,  if  obtained,. may  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  means 
of  reducing  to  poverty,  misery,  and  famine,  npt  only  a  great,  pro- 
portion of  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  but  the  larger  part 
of  their  own.  The  prayer  of  their  petition  to  the  legislature,  for 
new,  laws,  on  that  subject  is  so  extravagatit,  that  it  is  not  likely  it 
will  meet  with  the  general  support,  even  of  farmers  i  but  as  it 
shows  t^e  sentiments  of  a  considerable  body  of  them,  it  may  not 
be  impipper  to  give  the  heads  of  it  here. 

.It  sets  out  by  stating, — <<  That  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  competent  and  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  its  population, 
even  if  it  were  much  more  numerous  than  it  is,  with  all  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;"  it  then  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  includes  wool,  flax,  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  se^ds^  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  ap- 
ples and  pears.  It  further  states,— <«  HHiat  as  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  its  productions,  are  the  prime  source  of  national 
industry  and  revenue,  it  is  impolitic  to  admit  any  of  the  above. ar«> 
tides. to  be  imported  dutyfree,  until  thte  cultivation  of  our  <y^vL 
soil  shall  have  extended  itself  to  its  utmost  limits,  inasmuch  as 
such  importation  disables  the  occupiers  of  land  from  paying  their 
rents,  tithes,  and  taxes." 

.  Though  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  parliament  will  legislate 
upon  such  erroneous,  views  as  are  presented  in  this  petitibn,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but, attempts  to  obtain  such  laws  will  be 
repeated.  For .  it  is  pretty  evident  that  no  Jaw,  except  it  went 
completely  to  exclude  the  importation  of  all  foreign  agricultural 
produce,  could  cause  permanent  high  prices  here.  The  higher 
the,  importation  price  is  fixed,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to 
import  foreign  produce  when  the  ports  are  openj  and  if  after 
great  importations  have  taken  place,  two  or  three  abundant  har« 
vests  should,*  succeed^  it  is  mpre  than  probable  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  very  lo.w  prices.     For^  if  by  great  importations. 
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iolkfwM  ht  good  crops  at  ht/me,  &te  ittark^  tixMA  hettsmt 
mcrstodced,  diey  ocmld  ndt  be  relteved  by  etportdtioii^  until  tht 
price  of  corn  becautie  Iohf^  here  than  on  the  €<yntinent.  Supposing 
tiiat  from  the  eflm  of  re^ttictions  on  its  iziiportation,  the  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  shonld  be  raised  to  SOs.  per  quarter,  and  as 
the  average  prke,  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  not  more  dum 
408.  per  quarter,  it  is  etident,  that  we  could  export  no  part  of  our 
enrplus  stock  untS  the  price  was  reduced  to  kss  than  40s.  here. 
The  nearer  our  own  produce  is  raised  to  our  consumption, 
die  more  frequently  this  state  of  things  will  occur.  It  cannot  be 
iiecessary  to  pcHntout  the  evils  diat  would  result  to  formers,  whose 
rents  were  fiited  under  the  idea  that  wheat  would  sell  for  80s. 
wh^i  they  could  only  obtain  40s.  per  quarter ;  and  on  the  poor 
laborer  the  eilects  would  be  equally  disastrous.  Under  dies^ 
tfflpr^sions,  I  will  cursorily  examine  me  arguments  generally  used 
in  £ayor  of  restrictions  on  importation,  and  their  effects  on  agri-^ 
culutre,  and  on  commerce  and  manufactures. 

The  principal  reason  that  is  given,  why  there  should  be  restric- 
tions oil  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  is,  that  the  taices 
in  this  country  press  with  so  great  a  weight  on  the  farmer,  that  lie 
cannot  afford  to  sell  his  produce  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in 
countries  where  the  taxatioti  is  not  so  heavy.  If  the  pressure  of 
t&xaliion  upon  agriculture  was  grescter  than  upon  the  other  classes 
ef  the  coitimunity,  it  ought  to  be  equalised ;  but  so  far  from  ^t 
being  th«  case,  almost  every  tax  which  pressed  upon  the  landed 
interest  has  been  repealed,  while  the  other  classes,  particularly  the 
manufacturers  and  traders,  have  had  little  or  no  relief.  The  ma- 
irafacturer  is  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  agriculturist ; 
for,  as  die  operation  of  taxes  is  either  to  raise  the  price  of  bbor, 
or  to  increase  the  poor-rates,  and  as  his  commodities  contain  more 
labor  than  those  of  the  farmer,  taxation  is  more  injurious  to  him, 
and  yet  lie  must  sell  his  articles  for  a  lower  price  than  is  obtained 
by  the  foreign  manufacturer.  But  corn  and  other  agricultural 
produce  must  necessarily  sell,  in  the  importing  country,  at  so 
much  higher  prices  than  it  does  in  the  exporting  countries,  as  will 
fidt  only  pay  the  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other  expenses,  but  a 
profit  to  die  importer.  And  this  not  only  applies  to  die  quantity 
{Actually  imported,  but  die  home  agriculturist  gains  that  additional 
|yrice  on  the  whole  of  his  produce.  Mr.  Colquhoun  cadculates,  diat 
When  wheat  sells  for  70s.  per  quarter,  the  annual  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  this  country  is  216  millions  sterling.  As  this 
eakulation  is  probably  too  high,  let  us  suppose,  that  with  wheat  at 
SOs.  per  quarter  die  annual  value  is  only  200  millions,  which  wiD 
not  bd  above  the  truth.  Tdcing  Dr.  A.  Smith's  position,  that  die 
price  of  com  governs  that  of  a!]  other  agricultural  produce,  for 
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^tittd,  /(afld  I  im,  liotftWatid^^  atoy  o1^e<^dfi  ti^  ^t«Alibt 
tkiade  to  %)  ^ttA  tfie  expense  oh  the  ffnportation  <df  wbeat,  i&dcN 
dthg  die  i^raste  and  damage,  atrd  tjhe  profits  of  the  importer,  at  lOtt* 
J)er  quarter,  it  givie6  to  tfre  landed  imerest  of  this  country  no  kis 
tltaili  25  mtlMons  sterling  annually,  which  will  not  only  pay  thfe 
fcroor-rates  but  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  land; 
But  not  content  whrli  this  advantage,  which  places  the  landhotdevs 
in  a  better  situation  than  any  other  class  of  the  coAimunity,  they 
havfe  already  obtained  a  law,  which  increases  the  taxation  on  the 
pth^r  dasses  to  an  immense  extent.  The  average  price  of  die 
difFerent  kinds  of  graitii  frbm  January  5th,  1785,  to  January  5th| 
17&S,  was  as  follows  :* 

Wheat,  per  quarter ..w..  45^  9rf. 

Barley Do , »•..  25     0 

Rye     *     De>.  m    l\ 

Pease  and  Beans  t)oi •..*•  81      1 

Oats .....Do...* 17   10 

No^^  if  the  present  cotn  law  enafcles  the  agriculturist  to  obttua 
otily  70s.  per  quarter  for  his  wheat,  and  a  prc^ortional  price  for  the 
other  kinds  of  grain,  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  this  coun-*- 
try  Alvill  sell  for  more  than  it  did  then,  by  60  millions  sterling  pel: 
^nnum,  whilst  the  price  of  almost  every  other  article  is  lower  diafl 
it  Was  at  that  time. 

If  we  compare  the  situation  of  the  landholder  of  this,  ^ith  dbart 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  the  difference  in  his  favor  will 
be  found  still  greater.  The  average  price  of  wheat  on  the  Con- 
tinent does  not  exceed  *0s.  per  quarter,  and  if  it  sold  for  the  same 
price  in  this  country,  the  annual  value  of  our  agricultural  product 
would  be  only  100  millions  sterling.  But  at  SOs.  per  quarter,  its 
Value  is  at  least  200  millions,  at  703.  175  millions,  and  at  eO&, 
150  millions.  So  that  with  wheat  at  60s,  per  quarter,  the 
landholders  would  sell  their  produce  for  tnore,  by  50  million^ 
sterling,  than  it  would  produce  at  the  continental  price, — a  «um  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  tax-es.  Cdfl- 
^equently,  so  far  from  h^ing  any  taxes  to  pay,  at  the  present  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  landowner  has  contrived  to  saddle  the 
other  parts  of  the  commutiity,  not  only  with  those  which  he  ought 
to  pay,  but  with  a  still  larger  additional  tax,  which  goes  into  his 
packets,  and  not  to  the  state. 

The  intention  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  any  article, 
must  be  to  raise  its  price ;  yet  the  friends  to  those  on  agricultural 

'  Rees's  Cyclopedia :  Art.  Com. 
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ptoduce  have  contended  that,  though  their  immediate  effect  wouM 
be  to  augment  its  price,  yet  their  ultimate  tendency  would  be,  by 
increasing  the  supply^  to  produce  cheapness.  But  as  they  allow, 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  increased  supply  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  it  is  impossible  that  restrictions 
could  have  that  effect.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  endeavouring  to  support  our  population  on  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil. 

In  a  country  possessing  plenty  of  fertile  land,  which  any  person 
may  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  for  nothing,  or  a  very  trifling  con- 
sideration, as  is  the  case  in  the  newly-settled  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  no  person  will  pay  a  rent  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  soil.     But  in  that  country,  as  the  population  becomes  greater, 
the  modt  fertile  and  best  situated  lands  will  be  appropriated,  and  as 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  will  continue  to  increase,  it 
will  in  time  bear  such  a  price  as  to  render  tlie  cultivation  of  second 
rate,  and  worse  situated  soils,  profitable.     Now,  if  the  most  fertile 
land,  which,   for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will  call  No.  I ,   will 
produce  100  quarters  of  wheat,  while  the  same  labor  and  capital, 
einployed  on  the  second  rate  land,  will  only  produce  90  quarters, 
it  must  be  equal,  in  point  of  profit,  to  a  farmer,  whether  he  cul- 
tivates what  we  will  call  No.  2,  without  paying  a  rent,  or  gives 
10  quarters  of,  wheat  for  the  use  of  No*   1.     As  the  demand    for 
agricultural  produce,  in  an  improving  country,  is  progressive,  land, 
of  a  third  rate  quality,    in  time  will  also  pay  for  cultivation. 
When  that  takes  place,   if  the  same  labor  and  capital  which  will 
produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  on  No.  1,  and  90  quarters  on  No. 
2,  will  only  produce  80  quarters  on  it,  which  we  will  call  No.  3, 
then  No.  2   will  also  bear  a  rent  of  10  quarters,  while  that  on  No. 
1  will  be  augmented  to  20  quarters.     Land  of  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
;and  seventh  rate  quality,   may  be  successively  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  will  operate  in  the  same  manner }  so  that,  with  every 
inferior  quality  of  land  taken  into  cultivation,  the  farmer  will  have 
a  lefss  share  of  the  produce,  and  the  landlord  a  greater. 

Those  farmers  who  have  leases  at  the  time  when  any  of  these 
advances  take  place,'  will,  during  their  continuance,  receive  the 
benefit  of  that  advance ;  but,  on  their  termination,  the  landlord 
will  raise  his  rent,  in  the  proportion  which  produce  has  advanced,' 

If  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  consequent 

'  High  prices  benefit  the  clergy,  and  all  other  persons  who  aj'e  in  the 
receipt  of  tithes,  but  I  consider  them  as  in  part  ovrners  of  the  land;  but  that 
such  a  sjr stem  as  taking  tithe?  in  kind,  should  exist  in  this  ov  any  oth<^ 
cDuntrv,  is  astonishing.  Nothing  more  injurious  to  agriculture  could  be 
devised. 
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high  rent^  are;  the.  nttural  e&ct  of  increased  demand, .  they  are  a 

«ure  sign,  that  the  riches  and  wealth  of  the  country^in  which  they 
take  place,  are  progressive.  But  if  they  he  the  effects  of  a  system 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  they  may,  and  in  this  country  un^ 
doubtedly  are,  caused  by  taking  from  the  many  to  give  to  the  few, 
from,  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  For  in  any  country,  which,  like 
England,  does  not  grow  corn  enough  for  its  own  support,  by  very 
high  prot^ting  duties,  or  the  absohite  prohibition  of  its  importa- 
tion, the  necessfiries^of  life  might  be  so  advanced  in  price  as  to  ve-* 
duce  one-half  or  three^fourths.of  the  population  to  absolute  want, 
and  greatly  impoverish  the  remaining  part,  who  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  owners  of  the  soil.  Though^  in  this  case,  rents, 
would  be  greatly  advanced^  .yet  the  nation,  wquld  not  be  any  richer  $ 
for  it  would  be  doing  to  a  gceater  extent,  what  the  restrictieins  we 
already  have  .are  panially  effecting ;  that  is,  giving  to  iktA  landlord^' 
in  the  sh^pe  of  rent,  what  ought  <  to  have  been  the  wages  Qf>'laboK^^ 
and  the  profits  of  stocky  » 

It  appears  then,  that  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  i&  governed, 
in  aJll  countries,  by  the  expense  required  to  raise  it  on  the  worst 
spils  that  are  cultivated  ;  because,  if  the  produce  of  that  quality  of 
land  did  not  sell  for  ^a  price,  which  would  pay  the  usual  expenses 
and  profits  of  farming,  they  would  not  be  kept  in  cultivation.  In 
England,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  little. or  no  land  that  does  not* 
pay  rent ;  for,  from  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  all  wastes 
belong  to  the  lords  of  manors,  and  those  who  already  possess  the 
adjoining  lands.  But  it  is  still  true,  tliat  the  price  of  produce  is 
governed  by  the  expense  required  to  raise  it,  on  the  worst  soils 
cultivated,  with  the  addition  of  a  rent.  For  as  proprietors  of  waste 
lands  are  seldom  farmers,  they  can  receive  no  benefit  from  their 
cultivation,  until  the  price  of  produce  becomes  so  high,  as  to  pay 
not  only  the  usual  profit  of  farming,  but  a  rent  also. 
.  As,  with  every  step  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  the 
rent  paid  to  the  landlords  increases,  the  situation  of  the  other* 
classes  of  the  comimimity  becomes  worse;  for  it  operates  .with 
respect  to  them^  as  if  the  whole  land  in  the  country  deteriorated, 
and  became  as  barren  as  the  worst  soil  that  is  cultivated.' 

'  ''Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  as  a  pour  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions  are 
thereby  rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordinary 
labor,  and  expense  to  raise  them." — **Siich  taxes, -when  they  have  grown 
up  to  a  certain  height,  are  a'ciirse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  tluj  earth  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  heavens.*'—- Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iv, 
chap.  2. 

[f,Now,  laws  that,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn,  cause  inferior  soils  to  be 
cultivated^  operate,  tQ  all  inteojts  and  purposes,  as  taxes  on, the  necessaries  ot 
life,  which  they  raise  nearlv  or  quite  SO  per  cent,  in  this  country.  When  ihey 

VOL.  XVII.  '    Pam.  NO.  XXXIV.        2G 
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Under  thete  circttmstaQces,  it  cannot  be  niitler  of  suTpnee,  dial 
the  landed  interest  should  be  anxious  for  resirictions,  or  an jr  mea- 
sures that  are  calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  raw  produce,  as  it 
most  decidedly  benefits  them  $  but  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
clamours  of  those,  who  are  merely  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  for  kigh 
prices^  being  the  cause  of  high  renist  are  if^rious  to  them*  When 
fertile  hnd  can  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  the  result  to  die  ftf- 
mer  must  be  high  profits,  and  to  the  laborer  Ugh  wages,  as  is  the 
caae  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  present.  Sut,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  when  land  of  a  second  rate  quality  is  taken  into  cul- 
tivation,  the  farmer^  who  cukivates  that  of  the  first  rate,  has  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  produce  of  it  to  anotheri  in  the  shape  of  vent ; 
and  also  on  second  rate,  when  that  of  a  still  inferior  quality  is  taken 
into  cultiration.  It  is  obvious,  that,  when  no  rent  is  paid  for.  die 
best  land,  the  whole  produce  is  divided  between  the  farmer  and  his 
laborers  \  but  when  a  rent  is  paid,  they  only  receive  a  part,  and  at 
every  gradation,  in  cultivating  inferior  soils,  their  share  grows  less. 
As  the  laborers  in  agriculture  have  not,  for  a  long  time  back,  bad- 
greater  wages  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  must  still  continue  to  receive  nearlv 
their  former  share,  either  in  the  form  of  wages,  or  parochial  relief, 
however  barren  the  soils  cultivated;  consequently,  the  farmer's 
)>rofics  will  be  reduced.  But  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils 
lowers  the  profits  of  farming  upon  ano&er  principle. 

In  all  countries  there  is  a  general  rate  .of  profits  of  stock,  and  if  it 
should  be  higher  in  one  occupadon  than  in  anotheri  capital  will  be 
withdrawn  from  that  employment  where  profits  are  low,  and  ^- 
ployed  in  that  in  which  they  are  higher.  When  we  come  to  treat 
of  che  efiect  of  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce  on  commerce 
and  manufactures!  we  shall  find  diatit  operates  to  reduce  profits  to 
the  lowest  possible  rate  at  which  people  will  continue  to  employ 
their  capital  in  trade.  And  though  I  do  not  think  with  .  Mr. 
RicardO)  that  capital  removes  immediately  from  agriculture^to 
trade,  or  from  trade  to  agriculture,  or  even  from  one  trade  to 
another,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  very  few  jears  equalises 
their  profits.  For  if  the  farmer  himself  should  not  be  di^ 
posed  to  turn  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  the  tradesman 
to  become  a  farmer,  yet,  if  the  profits,  in  one  of  these  occu- 
pations were  greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  most  probable  that 
both  would  bring  up  their  sons  to  the  more  profitable  employ- 

bave  made  the  soil  as  barr«a,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  whether 
eu^ed  in  agriculture  or  manufiM^tures,  as  the  worst  land  cultivated,  the 
addition  of  the  taxes  to  ^e  state  renders  it  nearly  as  barren  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia;  and  the  increase  of  patiperisiD,  misery,  and  crime,  is  the  natural 
consequence. 
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RxeiKt;  a^  thiis»  by  increasing  the  competition  in  the. one  ttA 
diminislung  it  in  the  other,  make  them  equal.  For  the  profits  of 
farming,  as  well  as  of  trade,  depend  on  competition  ;  for  if  there 
are  more  farms  to  let  than  there  are  people  disposed  to  take  themy 
the  profits  of  farming  vnW  be  high  \  but  if  the  number  of  people 
wanting  farms  be  greater  than  the  number  of  farms  to  be  rentedy 
the  profits  of  farming  will  be  low.  So  that  if  produce  sell  for  a 
high  price,  the  rent  will  be  high  also,  and  the  farmer  will  only  re- 
ceive the  general  rate  of  profit  which  is  obtained  in  other  occupa« 
tions. 

'  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  into  the  efl^ct  which  restriction* 
on  the  importation  of  agricultural  [Produce,  by  raising  its  price^ 
have  upon  the  situation  of  the  laborer,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  difference  between  the  natural  and  market  price  of  labor,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  clear  understanding  of  this 
subject. 

«  The  naturd  price  of  labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  ta 
enable  laborers,  one  with'  another,  to  subsist,  and  to  petpetuatf^ 
their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution.''' 

Though  the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  in  money,  yet  the  natural 
price  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  money  which  the 
laborer  receives,  but  upon  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  other  neces- 
saries, which  that  money  will  purchase,  and  which  habit  and  the 
custom  of  the  country  have  rendered  necessary  to  his  support.  The 
natural  price  of  labor  will  therefcM-e  rise,  with  every  rise  in  die 
price  of  food,  and  other  necessaries,  and  fall  with  their  fall. 

The  market  price  of  labpr,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  the 
supply  and  demand,  like  that  of  every  other  article.  If  th?re  are 
more  laborers  than  there  is  employment  for,  labor  will  be  cheapi 
even  when  the  natural  price  of  it  is  high.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  laborers,  the 
market  price  of  labor  will  be  high,  though  the  natural  price  be 
low. 

As  the  natural  and  market  price  of  labor  depend  upon  totally 
distinct  causes,  it  does  not  follow  that  what  raises  the  natural,  will 
raise  the  market  price  also.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  advance  of 
the  natural  price  of  labor  is  caused  by  artificial  means,  I  believe  it 
uniformly  tends  to  diminish,  and  not  to  increase  the  market  price. 
That  such  is  the  effect  on  manufactures,  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  in  agricul- 
ture. For,  if  the  laborer  still  received  the  same  share  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  £he  landlord  a  greater,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
the  fanner.    The  high  price  of  labor  will  therefore  cause  the 

'  Ricardo  on  Poliiical  Economy,  &c.  pt  90. 
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fanner  to  coItiTate  his  land  with  as  few  men  as  posa&Ie^  and  to 
substitute  the  labor  of  horses  and  machinery  in  their  phoe. 
This  would  throw  many  laborers  out  of  employment,  and  cause 
such  a  competition  amongst  them,  as  would  reduce  the  market 
price  of  labor  to  what  it  was  before  the  natural  price  was  raised, 
or  perhaps  still  lower.  On  examination,  we  shall  find  that  this  has 
been  the  precise  effect. 

■  Agricultural  produce,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  bonie 
a  much  higher  price  than  at  any  former  period,  and  small  fannsi 
which  require  more  hands,  in  proportion  to  their  produce,  have 
almost  disappeared.  To  throw  two,  three,  or  more  farms  intoonei 
and,  by  this  means,  to  raise  tlie  greatest  possible  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, with  the  fewest  hands,  has  become  a  regular  system*  Tlie 
partial  encouragement  given  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  cul- 
tivating inferior  soils,  has  been  by  no  means  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance this  effect,  and,  in  consequence,  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
have  become  totally  inadequate  to  the  $upply  of  lumself  and  fami- 
ly with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Writers  on  political  economy  tell  us,  that  if  the  natural  price 
<^  labor  is  higher  than  the  market  price,  the  laborers  will  dixnin- 
ish  so  raipidly,  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  xnake  the  supply  of  them 
only  equal  to  the  demand  for  their  labor,  axKl  thus  equalise  the 
natuyal  and  market  price.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  a  country 
where  there  are  poor  laws  similar  to  ours  ;  and  even  where  there 
9re  lyxie,  it  is  only  the  ultimate,  and  not  the  immediate  effect,  for 
the  poor  will  undergo  great  privations  and  suffermgs  without  their 
liiimber  being  sensibly  diminished. 

Fri>m  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  Barton,  it  appears,  that,  the  xu- 
(ural  price  of  labcnr,  in  agriculture,  has  been  increasing  in  so  much 
greater  a  ratio  thaik  the  market  price,  ever  since  the  year  1742— 
that  a  week's  ^^ages,  which  would,  from  that  year  to  1752,  pur- 
chase i02  pints  of  wheat,  would,  from  1800  to  1808,  purchase 
only  60  pints,  though  the  money  wages,  in  that  interval,  had  in- 
eresned  from  6s.  to  lis.  per  week.'  As  every  person  in  EngUnd 
has  a  legal  right  to  support,  the  difference  between  the  natural  and 
iDttaf  ket  price  of  labor,  has  been  made  up  in  the  form  of  parochial 
relief. 

As,  with  every  advance  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lif^i 
the  poor-rates  have  become  greater,  the  agriculturist  now  contends 
tliat  die  suppost  of  the  poor  is  become  so  heavy,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  price  of  his  produce  should  be  augnaented,  to  enable  him 
tosupjj^ort  that  burden.  So  that,  according  to  this  argument,  we 
surer  to  increaS'e'  the  cause  in  order  to  alleviate  the  effect., 

^  Barton  on  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  p.  30. 
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It  has  been  common,  widi  Lord  Sheffield  and  many  other 
MrriterS)  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  trade  and  manufactures,  as  if 
they  were  the  cause  of  there  being  so  many  poor  for  the  agricuU 
turist  to  support.  But  a  writer,  who  is  a  firm  friend  to  restrictions, 
has  had  the  candour  to  give  the  following  opinion  upon  the  subject : 
^'  Let  us,  however,  premise,  that  the  case  is  usually  stated  much 
too  strongly  against  manufactures,  as  if  the  landed  proprietor  zU 
•ways  suffered  by  their  introduction.  If  this  be  so,  whence  comes 
the  unparalleled  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  Lancashire  and  th« 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ?  Whence  the  numerous  purchasers  who 
have  become  freeholders  to  the  amount  of  S0,000  in  Lancashire, 
and  half  as  many  in  the  West  Riding,  and  who,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, pay  the  larger  portion  of  the  poor-rates  necessary  to  dieir  re*, 
spective  districts.**' 

To  the  justness  of  these  remarks,  as  far  as  they  go,  no  objection 
can  be  made  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Though  it  is  a  lamentable  thing,  and  what  must  be  the  source 
of  great  evil  to  this  country,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  very  considera- 
ble part  of  the  population  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  The 
cause  of  this  extreme  poverty  in  the  lower  classes  is,  that  they 
have  not  only  to  pay  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes,  im- 
posed upon  many  articles  of  indispensable  necessity  to  them,  but, 
in  the  advanced  price  of  agricultural  produce,  occasioned  by  re- 
strictions on  its  importation,  they  also  pay  the  taxes  which  ought 
to  fall  upon  the  land  owner ;  and  a  very  heavy  additional  tax,  which 
he,  and  not  the  state,  receives.  The  other  parts  of  the  communi- 
ty are  not  so  much  affected  by  the  high  price  of  produce,  for  it 
bears  a  less  proportion  to  their  other  expenses ;  and,  as  it  radier 
tends  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  they  are 
enabled  to  throw  a  part  of  their  share  of  that  additional  tax  on  the 
poor  laborer.  For  he  has  no  other  resource  but  either  to  work 
or  starve,  and  must  submit  to  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  his 
labor  as  his  superiors  think  proper.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  abolish  the  poor-laws,  or  even  to  make  any  alteration  in  them, 
which  would  diminish  their  power  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  the 
laboring  classes,  would  be  to  consign  these  classes  to  destruction  ; 
for  what  they  receive  in  the  shape  of  parochial  relief  is  only  what, 
injustice,  should  be  paid  to  them  in  the  form  of  wages. 

I  grant,  that  it  is  the  most  pernicious  manner  in  which  wages 
can  be  paid  j  for  as  the  laborer  can  no  longer  procure  bread  for 
himself  and  family,  he  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  parish ;  and 
with  his   independence,  loses  every  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  be- 

;  Quarterly  Review,  Ko.  XXXVI.  p.  284. 
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000168  careless,  ditsolutey  and  improrident  ^  in  fact,  it  adds  the 
▼ices  of  the  slate  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  freeman.  It  is  to 
this  source,  and  to  the  dbtressed  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  gen- 
erally, occasioned  by.  the  natural  price  of  labor  being  so  much  great- 
er than  the  market  price,  that  a  great  part  of  the  increase  of  crime 
may  be  attributed  ^  and  those  benevolent  persons,  who  hare  devot- 
ed so  much  time  to  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  criminal  poor,  should  be  aware,  that,  so  long  as  this  system 
is  continued,  crime  will  be  generated  much  faster  than  it  can  be 
removed.  For  I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Malthus,  (though  I 
think  his  system  calculated  to  produce  the  exact  contrary  efiectj 
chat  <<  the  object  of  those,  who  reallv  wish  to  better  the  condilipi 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  must  oe  to  raise  the  rebcivepropor* 
tion  between  the  price  of  labor  and  the  price  of  provisions,  so  at 
to  enable  the  laborer  to  command  a  Izxjfuc  iAizre  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life."  * 

There  is  only  one  aigun)#iit  that  I  have  seen  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  restrictions  on  tbe  importation  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  any  weight,  and  that  is,  rendering 
this  country  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  a  supply  of  tk 
necessaries  of  life.* 

A  state  of  things,  similar  to  the  continental  system  efCabllslied 
by  Buonaparte,  keems  very  unlikely  again  to  ocoir.  And  evea 
under  his  management,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  seemed  at  ius 
command,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  if  acting  in  con- 
cert with  him,  excluded  us  from  her  ports,  his 'decrees  were  elu- 
ded or  suspended,  and. we  received  supplies  of  corn  from  France 
herself.  Indeed,  we  have  already  experienced  its  worst  effects,  for 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  lait 
war,  we  did  not  grow  corn  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  afltl 
chough  we  had  to  encounter  the  continental  system,  which  requir- 
ed a  greater  power  to  enforce  it  than,  was  ever  before  exercised  1)/ 
one  man,  and.  which,  it  is  probable,  no  other  man  will  ever  acquire, 
'  yet  we  came  out  of  the  conflict  triumphant.  So  far  from  the  mu* 
tual  dependence  of  one  nation  upon  another  being  an  evil,  it  pro- 
duces the  greatest  benefits  to  society  i  and  it  was  owing  to  such 
mutual  dependence  that  we  were  enabled  to  come  but  of  that  war 
with  so  much  glory. 

•  Essay  on  Population,  Vol.  III.  p.  111. 

*,  It  is  on  this  ground  principally,  that  Mr.  Malthus  defends  a  system  of 
restrictions;  but  even  admitting  his  argument-tobe  true,  it  would foll<i^> 
that  all  the  taxes  ought  in  justice  to  be  paid  by  landlords,  as  the  other  cU|' 
sespay  iAoi«  thau  tlieir  proportion  of  them,  io  the  high  price  of  l^toca^ 
wl&h  restrictions  arethecause  of,  and  which  the  landholder  eveiitusliy  ^' 
ceives  in  the  form  of  rent. 
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RttMiai  accustomed  to  find  a  market  for  the  surplus  productioos 
of  her  soil  in  this  country,  and  to  receive,  in  return  for  th^in; 
articles  which  use  had  rendered  indispensable,  though  none  of 
them  were  provisions,  chose  to  brave  all  the  evils  which  Buona- 
parte, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  could  inflict  upon  her,  rather 
than  adhere  tp  his  continental  system.  Such  ^as  her  need  of  that 
intercourse,  that  sooner  than  be  without  it,  she  entered  into  a  con- 
teat,  terrible  beyond  all  former  ones,  where  there  seemed  every 
thing  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope^  and  suffered  her  cities  to  be 
destroyed)  and  her  country  to  be  wasted.  Favored  by  the  ele- 
m^atSi  she  came  out  of  this  conflict  victorious,  and  overturned 
that  colossal  power,  which  seemed  fated  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
independence  in  Europe. 

Would  it  not,  then,  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  ourselves  of 
apresent  good,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  future,  a  remote,  and  an  im- 
probable evil  ?  The  more  so,  as  we  have  found  by  experience,  that 
if  we  are  dependent  on  Other  nations  for  produce,  they  are  equally 
dependent  on  us  for  a  market.  Let  us  also  hope,  that  this  mutual  - 
dependence  of  nations,  professing  the  Christian  religion,  will,  in 
time,  induce  them  to  give  over  the  trade  of  war,  and  that  they  will 
cease  to  destroy  each  other,  in  express  opposition  to  its  precepts. 

Dr.  A.  Smith,  supposing  that  whatever  raised  the  natural 
price  of  labor  would  also  raise  the  market  price,  and  that  the 
usual  rate  of  profits  of  stock  would  still  be  obtained,  concluded, 
that  high  prices,  though  they  occasioned  high  rents,  did  not  benefit 
the  landed  proprietor }  for  what  he  received  in  high  rents,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  would  have  to  pay  in  the  high  prices  of  commodi-^ 
ties  on  the  other.  This  opinion  was  the  consequent  of  the  idea 
which  he  entertained,  that  com  possessed  a  real  intrinsic  value, 
in  itself,  which  could  not  be  regulated  by  that  of  any  other  com- 
modity, but  that  it,  in  reality,  regulated  the  price  of  every  otfier 
article.  According  to  this  theory,  to  say  that  com  is  dear,  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  Siat  money  is  cheap.  But  if  money  really  oe- 
came  cheaper,  it  would  exchange  for  a  less  quantity  of  hardware, 
cotton  goods,  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  com,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr*  Ricardo  has  clearly  shown,  that  a  rise  in  the  natural  price 
of  labor,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  the  articles 
on  which  the  laborer  lives,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties in  which  the  quantity  of  labor  is  not  increased.  For,  as  all 
conmiodities  would  still  require  the  same  relative  quantity  of  la- 
bor to  produce  them,  they  would  be  equally  aflFected  by  a  rise  in 
its  price,  and  the  same  quantity  of  each  would  still  exchange  for 
the  same  quantity  of  the  other,  and  of  money,  as  before.    The 
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Talue  of  gold  and  ulver,  l&e  that  of  all  other  aittdeSy  depends  on 

the  quantity  of  labor  required  to  raise  them  from  the  mine,  and 
bring  them  to  market.  ^So  that,  if  the  mines  were  in  this  country, 
they  would  be  affected  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  other  products  of 
labor.  Nor  is  the  argument  less  applicable  because  they  are  fo- 
reign productions,  for  if  our  goods  were  to  rise,  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  Corn,  foreigners  would  buy  fewer  of 
them,  and  consequently  we  should  be  able  to  import  less  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  would  raise  their  value,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  them  and  the  other  products  of  labor* 

So  that  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce 
only  enhance  its  price,  because  more  labor  and  more  capital  is 
required  to  raise  it  on  inferior  soils,  so  that  its  real^  as  well  as  its 
market  price,  is  advanced. 

That  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  is  not  advanced,  in  this 
country,  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  by  a  more  practical  deduction  than  Mr.  Ricardo% 
although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  his  theory. 
.    We  may  divide  manufactures  into  three  classes. 

1st.  Those  in  which  both  the  raw  material,  and  the  com 
consumed  by  the  laborer,  during  the  time  he  is  converting  them 
into  goods,  are  the  produce  of  this  country. 

2d.  Such,  in  which  the  raw  material  alone,  is  imported,  s^nd 
the  corn  is  the  growth  of  this  country.' 

Sd.  Those  articles,  where  both  the  raw  material  and  the  com 
are  imported. 

When  we  export  the  first  kind  of  manufactures,  where  both 
the  raw  material  and  the  corn  are  the  growth  of  this  country, 
it  is  simply  exporting  agricultural  produce  in  another  form.  Kit 
be  woollen  goods,  for  instance,  it  is  exporting  a  small  quantity 
of  wool,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  corn,  in  the  form  of  cloth. 

When  we  import  the  raw  material,  as  cotton,  and  manufac- 
ture it  into  muslins,  or  any  other  fabrics,  and  export  them,  it  is 
simply  re-exporting  the  cotton,  with  a  large  quantity  of  com  af- 
tached  to  it,  which  the  laborer  had  consumed,  while  employed  in 
the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  exporting  agricultural  produce,  in  the 
form  of  manufactures,  must  greatly  benefit  agriculture ;  tor,  ij 
it  were  not  reduced  into  this  portable  form,  the  produce  itseu 
must  be  exported,  to  exchange  for  the  few  foreign  articles  which 
in  that  case  we  should  be  able  to  purchase.  If  tfxe  raw  materiaji 
and  the  corn,  or  either  of  them,  is  sold  at  higher  prices  in  this 
than  in  the  countries  to  which  they  arc  exported,  in  the  shape 
of  manufactures,  it  is  virtually  exporting  produce  from  a  country 
where  it  is  dear,  to  countries  where  it  is  cheap. 
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If  both  the  raw  material,  and  the  corn,  of  which  manufactured 
articles  are  made,  were  suffered  to  be  imported  duty  free,  it 
ivould  benefit,  and  not  injure  the  country.  For  that  part  of 
the  population  engaged  in  their  manufacture,  would  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  and  would  provide  a  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  home  agriculturist,  in  the  liiost  plentiful 
seasons,  and  at  higher  prices,  than  what  the  foreign  farmer  could 
obtain,  by  all  the  expenses  attendant  on  its  importation.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  though  we  import  a  small 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  yet  we  export  much  more 
than  any  other. country  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tures. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  during  part  of  the  late  war, 
we  were,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  from  importing  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  price  of  that  of  our  own  growth  was  consequently 
greatly  enhanced.  As  foreign  trade,  during  most  of  that  period, 
was  in  a  prosperous  state,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures  is  not  much  aflFected  by  the  high  price  of 
raw  produce.  But  as  manufactures  are  nothing  more  than  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  another  form,  *  whatever  raises  the  price  of 
produce  must  also  raise  their  natural  price.  If  their  market  price 
is  also  advanced,  it  will  diminish  the  demand  for  them  \  and  if 
it  is  not  advanced,  it  must  injure  the  manufacturer.  But  there 
were  other  causes  operating  at  that  time,  which  more  than 
counterbalanced  that  disadvantage.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  principal  one,  viz.  by  being  masters  of  the  sea,  we  had 
the  monopoly  of  many  markets.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the 
immense  expenditure  of  Government,  for  manufactures  for  the 
army  and  navy ;  the  great  sums  expended  in  supporting  troops 
abroad,  or  paid  to  foreign  powers  in  subsidies,  the  re;ason  of  the 
great  demand  for  our  manufactures  is  explained.  For  in  fact, 
the  money  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  troops  abroad,  and 
paid  in  subsidies,  could  only  be  exported  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tures. * 

'  "  Fart  hough  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the  coarse  manufac* 
ture,  could,  Mrithout  the  greatest  difficulty,  support  the  expence  of  a  consi- 
derable land  caniage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  ^reat  quantity  of  rude 
produce.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only  eighty 
pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of  eighty  pounds  weight  of  wool, 
out  sometimes  of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The  corn 
which  could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is 
in  this  manner  virtually  exported- in  that  ot  the  complete  manufacture, 
and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world/'  Wealth  of 
Mations,  book  dd,  chap.  3d. 
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The  exchange  also  was  so  favorable  to  persons  wanting  to 
paj  for  goods  to  this  country^  that,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicilf, 
they  could  frequently  purchase  for  100/*  a  bill  upon  London,  for 
ISO/,  or  140/.  i  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  case  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  consequently  reduced  the  price  of  oor 
manutactures  to  the  consumers. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  ruined  its  manufactures,  and  the 
military  turn  it  gave  to  a  great  part  of  the  population  there,  pre- 
vented their  revival.  The  state  of  war  and  confusion,  which  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  had  a  similar  e^R^ct  on 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  other  states.  The  exclusion 
of  British  manufactures,  which  was  to  a  considerable  degree  ef- 
fected by  the  continental  system  of  Buonaparte,  h'ad,  howevers 
favored  the  growth  of  domestic  faianufactures  so  much,  that,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  was  found  they  had  arrived  at  con- 
siderable perfection.  So  that,  when  peace  was  made,  and  our 
manufacturers  poured  immense  quantities  of  goods  into  the 
continent,  expecting  to  find  a  ready  sal^  for  them,  they  found 
the  markets  were  fully  supplied  with  goods,  nearly,  or  quite 
equal  in  quality,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  British  goods 
could  be  afforded.    The  French  also  sent  their  woollen  and  other 

ii;oods  into  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  at .  prices, 
ower  by  SO  or  80  per  cent,  than  our  merchants  could  afford 
similar  goods.  This  closed  tlie  demand  for  our  manufactures, 
except  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  exporter,  and  produced  that  com- 
plete stagnation  in  trade,  ^iriiich  took  place  in  1815  and  1816. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  cause  of  the  distress  amongst 
manufacturers,  at  that  time,  was  the  suffering  state  of  agriculture 
in  this  country,  which  no  doubt  added  to  the  effect }  but  that  it 
was  not  the  cause,  is  evident,  from  the  distress  being  much  greater 
in  those  parts,  which  depended  upon  the  foreign,  than  in  those 
where  the  principal  dependence  was  on  the  home,  market. 

Mr.  Malthus,  who  certainly  understands  his  subject  better 
than  any  other  writer  in  favor  of  restrictions,  not  being  able  to 
deny  the  bad  effects  which  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  has  upon  the  exportation  of  manufactures,  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate that  objection.  He  argues,  that  <<  a  large  class  of  the  expor- 
table commodities  of  a  commercial  country,  are  either  articles  in 
a  considerable  degree  peculiar  to  the  country  and  its  dependen- 
cies, or  such  as  have  been  produced  by  superior  capital  and  ma- 
chinery."* 

There  is  none  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  principal  manufac- 
tures, that  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  its  colonies  ^  and  with  the 

^  Ebsay  on  PapulstioOy  Vol.  U.  p.  40. 
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exception  of  long  combing  wooli  and,  parhapiySflimleil  degree, 
coarse  clothing  wool,  none  that  ia  superior  to  thoie  of  other 
countries.' 

Lord  Shefiield,  in  his  animal  ^temeiit  al  the  Lewes  wool  fair, 
in  1616,  after  ezpreanitig  his  fears  for  the  iron-trade,  says,  «  I 
also  fear  we  biore  surpassed  the  demand  for  our  cotton  manufdc- 
turesj  tt'faich  are  much  increased  in  many  parts  of  Europe,''  and 
v^iAerwards  adds,  "  Besides,  it  ^should  be  observed,  that  there  are 
already  excellent  manufactures  of  wool  in  several  parts  of  Europe  i 
particularly  in  Germany  the  manufacture  is  improving  very  much, 
and  becoming  much  more  extensive." 

Inde<'d,  it  u  notorious,  that  the  manufacturers  on  the  Con- 
tinient  of  jEurope  possess  the  same  machinery  that  we  do,  and 
have  already  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  its  use^ 
and  are  hourly  improving,  being  fostered  and  protected  by  their 
respective  governments,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 

Now,  as  manufactures  are  nothing  but  agricultural  produce 
in  another  shape,  with  every  increase  in  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce, the  natural  or  cost  price  of  them,  will  be  increased  But 
it  is  evtden'^,  that  whatever  may  be  the  natural  price  of  our 
manufactured,  when  we  send  them  to  a  foreign  market  they 
will  only  sell  for  the  price  at  which  similar  articles  tf  do* 
mestic  mamtfacturet  or  imported  from  other  countries^  can  be 
bought.  So  that,  instead  of  the  market  price  being  increased, 
there  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  every  day  become 
lower,  from  the  increased  competition  of  foreign  manufactures. 

At  present,  some  millions  of  our  population  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  trade  for  support,  and  we  eiport  our  manu- 
factures, of  almost  every  kind,  to  every  nation  on  the    globe, 

^  It  is  only  upon  tile  principle  that  our  wool  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
superior  in  quality,  for  certain  purposes,  to  that  grown  on  the  Contioeat, 
that  the  prohibition  to  its  exportation  can  be  defended.    If  its  exportation 

.  was  prohibited,  merely  to  enable  the  British  manufacturer  to  buy  it  at 
a  lower  price  than  wool  of  a  similar  quality  sold  for  abroad,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  as  great  ii\iustice  to  the  landed  interest,  as  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  agricultural  produce,  are  to  the  other  parts  of  the  community. 
But  as  all  sorts  of  wool,  that  are  common  to  Europe,  sell  for  'higher  prices 

-  in  thisy  than  iii  any  other  country,  if  our  wool  does  not  possess  some  qua* 
lity  whicli  foreign  wool  does  not,  if  the  laws,  prohibiting  its  exportation, 
were  repealed,  foreigners  would  not  buy  it;  for  articles  are  not  exported 
from  countries  where  they  are  dear,  to  those  where  they  are  cheap,  but  the 
reverse. 
Dr.  A.  Smith  does  not  show  his  usual  sagacity,  when  he  attributes  the 

.  depreciation  in  the  price  of  wool,  estimated  in  wheat,  since  the  time  of 
Eaward  III.  to  the  prohibition  of  its  eaportation,  and  the  permist^ion  to 
import  it,  duty  free,  from  other  countries;  for  it  is  not  in  this  country  only 
that  it  has  fallen  in  pricey  but  in  the  Netherlands,  to  which  we  formerly 
exported  it,  and  in  every  other  state  in  Europe  it  has  done  the  same. 
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which  will  admit  them.  ^  The  price,  then,  which  can  be  ob* 
tained  in  the  foreign,  will  govern  the  price  in  the  home,  market 
For,  as  Dr.  A.Smith  observes> — "Those  manufactures  which 
can  be  exported  to  other  European  countries  without  a  bounty, 
can  be  very  little  a£Fected  by  the  freest  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufactures  must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any 
other  foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kind,  and  consequently 
must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home." 

This  must  be  evident  upon  another  principle. 

For,  if  the  manufacturer  for  the  home,  could  obuin  high^ 
profits  than  were  obtained  by  those  who  manufactured  for  a  fo- 
reign, market,  more  capital  would  be  employed  in  those  for  the 
home  market,  until  the  profits  were  equalised. 

This  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  so  frequently  made  use 
of,  that,  as  our  manufacturers  have  the  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
ket secured  to  them  by  law,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  agriculturist 
should  have  a  similar  monopoly  for  his  produce.  For  it  is  clear 
that,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  manufacture  for  foreign  markets, 
this  monopoly  can  neither  benefit  the  manufacturer  nor  injure  the 
agriculturist  i  because  manufactured  articles  must  sell  for  a  less  price 
in  this  than  in  foreign  countries.^ 

If,  by  any  means,  that  part  of  the  population  employed  in  foreign 
trade  should  be  destroyed,  then  it  might  raise  the  market  price  of 
xnauufactures  to  their  natural  price.  But,  whatever  destroyed  tbt 
part  of  the  population,  would  also  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  for  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  existence  of  that  body  that  it 
sells  for  iQore  in  this  than  in  any  other  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  dear^  that  if  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  in  this  country  was  increased  four-fold,  so  long  as  we  ma- 
nufacture for  foreigners,  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  wouW 
not  advance.  It  follows  then  that  whatever  restrictions  give  ^^ 
the  landed  interest,  they  take  from  the  other  parts  of  the  conunu- 

*  The  number  of  persons  dependent  oo  the  foreign  trade  has  been  calcu- 
lated as  low  as  500,000,  and  as  high  as  4  millions.  But  the  number,  whicb 
I  believe  to  be  from  2  to  S  millions,  does  not  affect  the  argument;  for  sf 
long  as  we  continue  to  manufacture  for  foreign  nations,  the  wages,  yfhiai 
can  be  obtained  by  the  laborers  in  those  manufactures,  will  govern  the 
wages  that  can  be  obtained  in  preparing  similar  articles  for  the  home  taH' 
ket,  and,  eventually,  even  in  agriculture,  upon  the  same  principle  as  thaC 
which  equalised  profits. 

*  The  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  into  iuH 
country,  are  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  and  do  not  apply  to  its  present 
state.  They  can  no  more  operate  to  benefit  the  British  manufacturer,  than 
a  law  passed  in  Poland,  to  prohibit. the  importation  of  wheat,  could  beneW 
the  Polish  farmer. 
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nity.  Indeed,  tibis  is  one  reason*  which  Mr«  Mahfaus  giTes,  for 
their  adoption. 

«<  A  conntry»  says  he,  which  so  restricts  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign com,  as  on  the  average  to  grow  its  own  supplies,- and  to  im- 
port merely  in  periods  of  casrcity,  is  not  only  certain  of  spreading 
erery  invention  in  manufactdres  and  every  particular  advantage  it 
may  possess  from  its  colonies  or  general  commerce  on  the  land,  and 
thus  fixing  them  to  the  spot  and  rescuing  them  from  accidents  ; 
but  is  necessarily  exempt  from  those  violent  and  distressing  convuU 
sions  of  property  which  almost  unavoidably  arise  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  general  war,  and  an  insu£Bcient  home  supply  cf 
com."' 

Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  quoting  unfairly,  I  have  given  the 
whole  of  the  paragraph,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  latter  part  of  it,  but  the  meaning  of  the  former  part  caOi* 
not  well  be  misunderstood.  It  is  simply  this,  that  whatever  pro^ 
fits  are  made  by  trade,  they  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  those,  by 
whose  skilland industry  they  were  acquired,  but,  by  means  of  re«» 
strictions,  are  to  be  given  to  others,  who  have  done  nothing  towards 
dieir  acquisitio.n  Mr.  Makhus  has  discovered,  that,  in  countries 
where  there  are  bad  and  oppressive  laws,  or  no  laws  at  all,  people 
will  not  labor  for  more  than  the  wants  of  the  passing  day  $  thit^ 
where  a  man  is  not  sure  of  reaping  the  fhiits  of  his  industry,  there 
will  be  no  accumulation  of  property;  and  consequently,  if  a  bad 
harvest  occurs,  a  famine  must  take  place.  He  is  pleased  to  consi* 
d^r  this  as  population  pressing  against  the  means  of  subsistence  $ 
but  he  will  find  that,  in  this  country,  when  our  merchants  and  ma^ 
nufacturers  cease  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  industry,  they  will 
^80  cease  to  labor,  and  will  leave  tbe  land  owner  to  acquire  pro^ 
pert y  for  himself. 

It  is  not  true,  hovtrever,  that  what  is  taken^  from  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  by  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  agricultural 
produce,  is  secured  upon  the  land  ;  for  we  have  seen,  that  it  goes 
to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  d  rent,  and  is  generally  spent  in.sup- 
porting  unproductive  labor,  in  buying  foreign  luxuries,  or  even  in 
worse  purposes,  though  it  is  taken  from  the  profits  of  stock,  the 
fond  which  employs  labor,  and  evenfrom  the  wages  of  labor  itself* 
For  though  Mr.  Makhus,  as  well  as  Mr..  Ritardo,  seems  to  think 
that  the  market  price  of  labor  will  advance,  with  the  natural  price^ 
iris  still  clearer  in  manufactures,  than  in  agriculture,  that  such  is  not 
the  efiect.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  so  large  a  proportioaof 
its  population  is  engaged  m  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  the 
people  so  employed  furnish  a  market,  not  only  for  the  produce  of 

'  Essay  on  Population,  Vol.  II.  p.  603. 
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die  agripultiimty  bat  for  each  otfaer*e  artkles  alto.  Mowtitaiust 
be  self-evident,  that,  as  none  of  them  will  receive  more  for  tfaoK 
goods  than  they  did  before  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  wai 
advanced,  the  more  they  have  to  give  for  food,  the  less  they  will 
have  to  expend  for  clothing.  And,  as  the  high  price  of  s^ricidmnl 
produce  benefits  landlords  only,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  on  thoie 
employed  in  agriculture. 

But  this  is  not  all  i  for»  as  the  whole  of  foreign  trade  is»  strictly 
•peaking,  a  system  of  barter,  if  we  refuse  to  uke  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries,  they  cannot  take  ours.  Mr.  M«tkhus  trul  y  says,  ^  It 
is  impossible  to  sell  very  largely  without  being  able  to  buy  very  lai^ 
ly ;  and  no  country  can  buy  very  largely  in  which  the  working  clasMi 
are  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  foreign  commc^ities."' 

Now,  every  person  at  all  conversant  with  the  situation  of  tbe 
woriung  classes  of  this  country,  must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  they 
have  not  the  means,  generally  speaking,  of  even  acquiring  breadi. 
aad  consequently  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  purchase  scarcdy 
any  foreign  article  but  com.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assertingi 
that  agricultural  produce  is  the  most  beneficial  article  for  the  ni- 
tion  that  can  be  imported  ;  for  a  foreign  trade,  confined  merdf 
to  the  importation  of  luxuries,  must  be  injurious ;  for  it  is  giriog 
our  manufactures  for  articks  which  we  could  do  without,  aiuJ 
frequently  had  better  be  without. 

{t  therefore  appears  clear,  that  restrictions  will  aot  increaie 
the  demand  for  labor ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bor cannot  advance.  The  practice  will  be  found  tp  corroborale 
the  theory. 

The  wages  of  labo^  in  most  of  our  manufactures,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  cotton  and  iron  trades,  are  not  higher  than  tbej 
were  thirty  years  ago*  when  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  wai 
not  more  dian  two  tUrds  of  what  it  is  now.  It  is  supposed,  that 
there  are  at  least  half  a  million  of  cotton  weavers^  whose  sufferingl 
and  privations,  for  several  years  back,  have  been  dreadful.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1817,  Mr.  Brougham  calculated  that  their 
average  wages  did  not  amount  to  more  than  4s.  S^d.  per  week.^Froia 
the  most  accurate  information,  which  extensive  inquiries  enabled 
me  to  obtain,  in  the  month  of  January,  1818,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  5s.  per  vreek.  Since  that  time  they  have  turned  ottt 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  to  which  their  masters  p^irttally -agreed 
but  a  great  part  of  the  advance,  if  not  the  whole,  has  since  bees 
taken  off.^    For  their  masters  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  continue 

'  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  III.  p.  418.  . 

*  At  present,  Marcki,  1819,  the  distresSt  irum  want  of  employment,  ^^ 
low  wagetyis  uadersKK^  to  be  as  grsat^  if  not  greater,  than  at  any  former 
period. 
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it  I  for  except  they  would  take  a  eeredn  price  for  dieur  g6d(9ii  ftw>^ 
bedew  what  they  could  have  been  afforded  at,  if  the  natural  pfk^ 
of  the  labor  had  been  ptfid,  there  was  no  sale  for  them.  At 
Wolverhampton,  it  is  ttnderttood,  that  a  large  proportion  6(  the 
laboring  population  are  upon  the  paririi  books,  as  paupers,  though 
in  full  employment* 

If  soch  be  the  case  at  present,  when  from  the  bad  hanrest  of 
1816»  eom  has  been  dear  abroad,  as  well  as  here^  and  its  importa- 
tion consequently  permitted,  what  will  it  be,  when  the  present  law 
Operates  to  shut  the  ports,  andby  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain 
returns  for  our  manutactures,either  lessens  the' demand  for  them 
or  lowers  their  price  ? 

I  kitre  before  given  an  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review, 
showing  that  manufactures  do  noH  injure  the  landed  proprietor, 
bf  increasing  the  poor-rates.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  landed 
proprietor  does  net  injure  the  manufacturer  in  that  way  ;  for  we- 
have  seen,  that  what  is  taken  from  one  part  of  the  population,  by 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  raw  produce,  goes  to  the  land- 
lord in  the  shape  of  rent.  As  it  increases  the  natural  price  of  la- 
bor, and  not  the  market  price,  the  hborer  is  forced  to  have  his 
wages  made  up  to  htiii  in  the  form  of  parochial  relief.  And  thus 
a  great  part  of  what  the  inhabitants  of  large  manufacturing  towns, 
such  as  Manchester^  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.  pay  in  poor-rates, 
is  virtually  paid  to  the  land  owner.  As  the  whole  of  the  poor-rates 
are  paid  by  the  trading  population  of  these  places,  amongst  whom 
there  are  no  farmers,  the  land  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  U^ 
pay  anv  part  of  them. 

In  the  country  districts^  which  are  the  seat  of  manufactures,  it 
if  die  teme  ;  for  the  rent  paid  for  barren  soils  which,  without  trade, 
vM>idd  not  pay  for  cultivation*  is  greater  than  any  person,  employed 
seidy  in  agriculture,  could  affi>rd  to  give,  it  being  generally  from 
i6y  shillings  to  six  pounds  per  acre. 

That  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  labor  we  have  described, 
is  not  the  effect  of  domestic  competition,  is  very  clear.  If  it  was, 
goods  would  soon  become  totally  unsaleable,  at  any  price ;  for  every 
depreciation  of  the  price  of  labor  causes  a  great  increase  of  the^ 
q[tiantity  of  goods  manufrctured.'  « But,  at  a  certain  price,  any 
quantity  of  them  can  be  sold,  and  above  that  price  there  is  no  sale 
for  diem.    This  price  is  that  wluch  enables  our  merchants  to  sell 

"  '  When  the  laborer  in  manufactures  has  good  wages,  he  will  not  work 
-  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day,  and  perhaps  do  little  or  nothing 
on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  But  at  present  he  is  obliged  to  labor  six- 
teen or  eighteen  hours  each  day,  hM  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  time.  So 
that  it  is  htghlv  probable  that  dicniblStiing  wages  on^  half,  increases  the 
qusDtitj  of  goods  manufactured  one  third. 
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thek  goods  in  foreign  conntiies,  at  a  kiwer  price  dian  tkst  at  vAach 
they  can  be  afibrded  by  their  own  mami&ctfirecs. 

Restrictions,  then»  though  they  raise  the  natural  price  of  labor, 
do  not  increase  the  market  price,  bnt  tend  to  diminish  it^  both  bj 
discouraging  foreign  trade  and  decreasing  the  home  consumption 
of  manufactures.  Consequently,  the  market  price  of  manufactured 
<;cMnmodities  is  so  much  lower  than  it  coold  be  if  the  natural  price 
of  the  labor  employed  in  their  preparation  was  paid,  that  the 
wages  of  the  laborer  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  himself 
and  his  family  with  the  necessaries  of  li£e. 

;  Besides  articles  of  food,  the  agriculturists  pray,  that  several  of 
the  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures,  or  articles  of  indispensable 
use  in  them,  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  taUow,  &e.  should  have  heary 
duties  laid  on  their  importation. 

It  is  proposed,  that  a  cax  of  Is.  per  pound  should  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  wool  5  but  not  wit4|tthe  intenrion  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  it,  bixt  to  increase  the  price  of  wool  of  our 
own  growth,  to  an  equal  amount.  Now,  as  wool  already  sells  in 
this  country  for  higher  prices  than  it  does  abroad,  by  aU  the  ex- 
penses .  attendant  on  its  importation,  if,  in  addition,  a  tax  of  Is. 
per  pound  is  to  be  imposed,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  foreigner 
<;ould  not  convert  it  into  cloth,  and  sell  it  for  a  less  price,  even  in 
t)iat  state,  than  the  wool  alone  would  cost  in  diis  country.  I  hate 
already  shown,  from  Lord  Sieffield,  that  die  woollen  manufacture 
is  in  a  florishing  and  improving  state,  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  progress  it  has  made,  since  1816,  is  very  great. 
The  merchants  of  the  United  States  of  America  already  import 
considerable  quantities  of  woollens  from  France  and  Holland. 

America  is  the  principal  market  for  our  woollens,  and,  without  a 
tas  on  xvoolf  if  the  com  laws  continue,  she  will  every  year  import 
less  from  us,  and  more  from  them.  A  tax  would  not  only  ope- 
rate to  raise  the  price  of  wool  here,  for  a  time,  but  it  would  lo^er 
it  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  decreasing  the  demand  f6r  it  in 
those  markets  in  whieh  we  have  hitherto  been  the  principal 
buyers. 

•  The  reasons  given,  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  wool, 
are  similar  to  those  in  favor  of  restrictions  on  other  agricultural 
produce,  and  to  enter  fully  into  them  would  be  to  repeat  the  same 
arguments. 

For  the  principal  one  is,  that  without  high  prices  for  his  pro- 
duce, the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  taxes.  But  how  is  ruining  the 
manufacturer,  who  has  hitherto  bought  his  produce  at  higher 
prices  than  it  sells  for  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  them  i  For  every  tax,  of  which  the  agriculturist  com- 
plains so  much,  presses  upon  the  poor  clothier,  with,  at  least, 
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«qual  sevet4ty»  and  it  Is  totdly  impossible  that  he  should  continue 
to  pay,  not  only  the  taxes,  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  landed 
interest,  but  have  still  heavier  ones  imposed  upon  him,  to  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  land  proprietor.  For,  if  the  price  of  the  wool, 
as  well  as  of  the  com,  contained  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  is  to  be  raised, 
to  enable  (as  they  say)  the  fariAer  to  pay  his  taxes,  it  ought  to  be 
charged  in  the  price  of  the  cloth.  But  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that,  without  any  tax  upon  wool,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
our  cloth  can  support  a  competition  with  that  of  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturer. So  that,  if  we  continue  t6  export  that  article,  its 
price  cannot  advance,  even  in  the  home  market.  If  then  a  tax  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  it  will  totally 
ruin  our  woollen  manufacture  \  for  the  raw  material  will  bear  so 
large  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  cloth,  that  it  will  not  leave, 
even  that  miserable  pittance  for  the  laborer,  which  is  still  ob- 
tained by  the  weaver  of  cotton  goods. 

As. we  grow  a  much  larger  quantity  of  wool  than  is  required  to 
supply  both  the  home  and  colonial  markets,  when  we  can  no  long- 
er export  it  in  the  form  of  cloth,  it  will  have  to  be  exported  in 
its  raw  state.  For  1  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  whether 
a  tax  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  or  not,  its 
permanent  price  in  this  country  will  be  govem'ed  by  thepriceit 
sells  for  on  the  Continent.  So  long  as  we  can  keep  the  lead  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which,  without  a  tax,  will  be  difficult  to  do 
for  any  length  of  time ;  so  long  will  our  growers  receive  more  for 
their  wool  by  ail  the  expences  attendant  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool.  But  if  a  tax  be  imposed,  it  will  be  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  export  woollen  cloth,  and.they  must  sell  their  wool  for  as 
much  less,,  as  the  expences  attending  its  exportation  amount  to. 
For  instead  pf  the  emigration  of  our  manufacturers  being  prohi- 
bited, as  at  present,  those  now;  engaged  in  preparing  articles  for 
foreign  markets,  will  have  td  be  exported  at  the  puolic  expence, 
along  with  the  wool,  or  kept  as  paupers  at  home.'  For  though, 
if  we  once  lose  the  trade^  we  shall  never  be  able  to  regain ,  it,  yet 
the  same  quantity  of  wool  will  still  be  grown,  and  the  same  quan-. 
tity  of  cloth  wanted ;  the  only  difference  will  be,  that,  instead  of 

*  Since  this  pamphlet  was  published,  a  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.  has  been 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreien  wool,  and  the  result  confirms  tlie 
truth  of  the  above  view  of  its  prohabje  eiffects ;  for  it  has  not  raised  the  price 
of  wool  as  its  promoters  expected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depressed  it;  for  it 
is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  SO  years,  whilst  the  nuinfoer  of 
cloths  manufactured  is  much  diminished,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  manih* 
l^turers  in  that  branch  of  trade  sreatlt  increased. 
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the  cloth  being  manufactured  in  this  countfy,  it  wUl.lp^  aianufaic- 
lured  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

As  the  arguments^  which  apply  to  wool,  equally  apply  to  flax, 
hemp,  &c.,  it  is  not  necessanr  to  consider  them  separately* 

Though  t  cannot  agree  witn  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the  market  price  of 
labor  will  rise  with  the  natural  price,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  reduces  the  profits  of 
stock.  But  to  show  how  totally  inadequate  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  are,  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  natural 
and  market  price  of  labor^  no  trade  can  be  selected,  that  ^wIU  make 
it  clearer,  than  the  cotton  manufacture.  We  will  suppose,  that, 
without  any  restrictions  cmi  importation,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
would  be  50s.  but  that»  by  their  operation^  it  is  raised  to  80s.  per 
quarter.  It  is  evident,  that  the  weaver  of  cotton  goods^  with  his 
present  rate  of  wages,  cannot  "Afford  to  buy  more  than  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  we  may  suppose  tnat  the  natural  price  of 
his  hbor  is  raised  in  the  proportion  that  corn  is  advanced.  But, 
as  under  any  circumstances  he  must  use  some  articles,  which  will 
not  be  immediately  afiected  by  the  price  of  corn,  instead  of  three* 
eighths,  we  will  say«  the  natural  price  of  labor  is  advanced  one-fourth. 
Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  calicoes^  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
die  cotton  trade,  the  master  generally  buys  the  yarn  ready  spun, 
ind  gives  it  out  to  the  weaver,  who  receives  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  or 
5s.  per  piece,  for  the  weaving ;  and  will  weave  one  or  two  pieces 
per  week.  The  value  of  a  piece,  when  woven,  varies  frona  10s.  to 
SOs.  or  more,  and  the  master  sells  them  immediately,  in  the  state 
he  receives  them  from  the  weaver.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  cannot  return  his  capital  less  than  from  10  to  20  times,,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  When  trade  was  better  than  it  is  now,  it  is 
Hot  probable,  that,  on  an  average, he  made  more  than  15  per  cent.; 
and  of  late,  it  is  not  Fikely  that  he  has  made  more  than  from  8  to 
10* per  cent,  per  annum  on  that  capital.  Now,  if  the  whole  of  this 
profit  was  given  to  the  laborer,  it  could  only  alleviate  his  sufierings 
in  a  very  trifling  degree. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  an  advance  in  the  natural  price  of  labor 
always  reduces  profits  to  the  lowest  possible  rate,  at  wliich  the 
manufacturer  will  be  induced  to  continue  to  employ  his  capital 
and  his  time  in  trade.  For,  on  every  temporary  demand  for 
goods,  the  workmen  naturally  combine  to  obtain  wages  adequate 
to  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  and,  by  these  means, 
frequently  induce  the  masters  to  give  higher  wages  than  they  can 
afTord.  But,  if  money  employed  in  trade,  where  the  trouble  is 
great  and  the  risk  not  small,  ceases  to  pay  8  or  10  per  cent,  p^ 
annum>  (and  T  do  not  think  it  averages  more^  in  this  country,  at 
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present^  it  will  not  be  employed  in  business :  but  the  imercbapti 
and  manufacturers  will  withdraw  their  capitals,  and  eitber  live 
\xfon  the  interest  of  them  at  home,  or»  what  is  more  probable, 
remove  them  to  countries  where  they  can  be  more  advantageously 
employed.  For  the  love  of  profit,  in  most  tradesmen,  is  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  love  of  their  country. 

It  is  evident  tb^n,  that  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  advance  the  na{t^ral,  b^t  no(  the  marl^et  price,  of 
labor,  and  consequently  reduce  ^he  workuig- clasps  to  a  state  of 
pauperism ;  that  they  lessei^  the  profits  of  stppk,  and,  of  course, 
injure  all  persons  engaged  in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agrir 
pultund  pursuit^!  wi  operate  upon  all  these  classes,  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  lai^  in  the  country  Y^  bepome  as  barrio  as  the 
virorst  soils  cultivated. 

It  also  appears,  that,  what  restriotioas  take  from  the  other  parts 
pf  the  community,  they  give  to  the  .landed  proprietors,  who,  per- 
liaps,  do  not  an^ojjnt  to  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  population. 
For,  after  a  war  underts^ken  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving 
property  and  social  order,  and  which  has  loaded  the  nation  with 
an  immense  debt,  for  which  it  was  understood  tb^  bnd  was 
n>prtgaged,  we  have  seen,  that  the  owners  of  diat  very  property, 
pot  only  have  contrived  to  evade  paying  any  part  of  the  taxes 
arising  from  the  interest  of  that  debt,  bnt  liave  actually  imposed 
immense  additional  ones  upon  the  other  pairt  of  the  community, 
and  which  go  into  their  oyrn  pockets.  It  seems,  then,  natural  to 
conclude,  with  Mr,  Rijcardo,  that  the  interest  pf  the  landlord  is 
always  opposed  to  that  of  every  other  class  in  the  community.  Ii» 
this  opinion,  IVIr,  Ricardo  is  joined  by  the  igdinburgh  Reviewer  pf 
his  work.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  deference  which  I 
feel  for  the  talents  of  both  these  gentlement  I  must  dissent  from 
that  condusion*  If  it  had  been  qualified,  by  saying  the  present 
intereU  of  the  landholder,  it  wQuld  have  been  correct ;  for,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  time  being,  it  gives  him  a  greater  share  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  soil.  But  if  that  greater  share  be  obtained,  by  lessen* 
ing  his  own,  or  his  posterity's  ffitfire  means  of  enjoyment,  it  can* 
not  be  his  real  interest.  When  we  consider,  what  the  result  of 
the  present  system  mi^st  be,  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  like  the 
boy  in  the  fable,  who,  wishing  to  become  rich  top  spoil,  destroyed 
the  source  of  his  own  prosperity. 

Trom  the  existence  of  ^  great  body  of  men,  in  this  country)  who 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  foreign  natipns,  the  produce  of 
l^nd  is  become  more  vjilyable  in  this,  than  in  any  otbpr  country, 
and  consequently  the  landlord's  share  of  that  produce  is  increased 
in  value,  in  the  same  proportion.  But,  not  content  with  this  fair 
fid  legitin^ate  a4yantage,  laws  are  passed  \o  raise  the  price  of  pro? 
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duce  to  the  ivhole  of  the  community,  but  whose  means  o£  psqr^ 
for  it  are  not  increased. 

To  snppose  that  the  manufacturing  population  of  this  country 
can  continue  to  export  wheat,  in  the  form  of  manufactures,  firom 
a  country  where  it  is  80s.  per  quarter,  to  others  where  it  is  only 
40s.,  is  as  absurd,  as  it  was  in  die  Egyptians  to  expect  that  the 
Israelites  could  make  the  usual  quantity  of  bricks,  when  they  had 
taken  away  the  straw  necessary  in  their  manufacture.  For,  when 
we  consider  the  situation  of  the  laborer  in  manufactinres,  that  his 
wages  are  already  inadequate  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family, 
we  may  be  welt  assured,  when  even  the  present  Com  Bill,  without 
any  addition,  operates  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, and  consequently  takes  away  the  power  of  foreigners  to  buy 
our  manufactures,  that  his  sufferings  will  be  so  great,  as  to  oblige 
him  either  to  emigrate  or  become  a  pauper. 

If  by  emigration,  or  any  other  means,  the  population  of  this 
country  is  so  reduced,  as  to  enable  us  to  grow  corn  enough  for  our 
own  consumption,  (for  we  shall  never  do  it  any  other  way,}  it 
will  then  be  sold  as  cheap,  in  this,  as  in  other  countries. 
If  the  population  be  reduced  still  lower,  it  must  then  sell  for 
as  much  less,  in  this,  than  it  does  in  the  importix^  country, 
AS  will  pay  the  freight,  and  other  expences,  attendant  on  its 
Exportation.  If  it  operate  by  increasing  pauperism,  the  case 
will  not  be  mended.  The  landed  interest  have  already  dis- 
covered, that,  if  the  poor  laws  continue.  Corn  Bills  can  be  of 
little  use  to  them  ;  for  what  they  gain  by  the  operation  of  the  one, 
they  will  more  than  lose  by  the  operation  of  the  other.  They  are 
accordingly  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  and  one 
writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  one  part  of  the  popub- 
tion  shall  be  armed,  in  order  to  coerce  the  working  classes,  and 
make  them  submit  to  such  alterations  in  them,  as  will  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  landed  proprietor.'  Or,  in  other  words,  after  havmg 
J>ut  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  laborer  to  support  himself  and  his 
amily,  he  is  to  be  forced  to  starve  quietly.  But  even,  if  an  ex- 
plosion did  not  take  place,  this  notable  expedient  could  not  long 
answer  the  intended  purpose.  For,  if  there  are  to  be  laborers,  they 
must  have  food,  and,  if  they  are  very  badly  fed,  their  numbers  will 
decrease,  and  thus,  of  course,  lessen  the  demand  for,  and  lower  the 
price  of  provisions ;  and  consequently  rents.  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  as  paupers,  and  every  man  to  have  his  wages 
made  up  to  a  certain  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  fa- 
mily, it  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  plan  for  destroying  indus- 
try that  was  ever  devised.    It    is  the  want  of  all  stiimiloj|  to 

'  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXVI,  p.  306. 
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exertion^  which  occasions  the  labor  of  slaves  to  be  dearer  than 
that  of  free  men.  And  the  same  cause  will  always  produce  a 
similar  efiecc. 

But  the  number  of  the  laborers  in  manufactures  is  so  great,  that 
to  support  them;  as  paupers,  is  impossible ;  and  there  is  no  re- 
source but  emigration.  Indeed,  if  the  present  system  is  to  be 
continued,  instead  of  building  churches  for  a  population  which  we 
cannot  support,  and  whose  situation  cannot  improve,  until  all 
those  employed  in  foreign  trade  are  removed,  would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  employ  the  money  in  exporting  them  to  other 
countries,  where  their  labor  would  procure  them  bread  ?  For, 
without  this  being  done,  all  enterprising  men,  of  small  capitals, 
feeling  the  impossibility  of  increasing  their  property  in  this,  will 
seek  an  asylum  in  some  other  country,  where  their  exertions  will 
have  a  greater  chance  of  success.  The  most  active,  in  the  working 
classes,  will  follow  the  example,  leaving  only  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  dissolute,,  whose  means  will  not  enable  them  to  emigrate. 
The  country  that  will  generally  be  selected,  is  not  difficult  to 
surmise.  .  Indeed,  it  is  no  longer  a  surmise,  for  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  manufacturers,  have  already  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  which  renders  it  easier  for  others  to  follow. 
For  the  first  establishment  of  manufactures,  in  any  country,  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  as  there  are  no  artificers  to  construct  the 
machinery,  or  to  wo9:k  it  when  constructed.  But  as  soon  as  those 
classes  exist  in  a  country,  the  further  progress  of  manufacture^ 
becomes  easy. 

The  United  States  already  possess  both  these  classes }  and  if 
we  persist  in  forcing  more  to  emigrate,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
America,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages,  which  the  improving 
state  of  that  country  enables  her  laborers  to  obtain,  instead  of 
exporting  the  raw  cotton  to  this  country,  and  importing  it  back 
in  goods,  will  manufacture  it  herself.  That  she  is  already  look-^ 
ing  forward  to  this,  is. sufficiently  evident,  from  the  high  duties 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods,  which  are 
higher  than  would  be  prudent,  if  they  were  only  meant  to  raise 
a  revenue.  The  people  of  that  country  tpo  are  in  general  so 
clear-sighted,  in  perceiving  what  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to 
them,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  tney  are  aware  that,  so 
far  as  the  time  being  is  concerned,  if  they  can  import  manufactures 
cheaper  than  make  them,  it  is  their  interest  to  import  them,  Qut, 
that  America  has  further  views,  in  thus  departing  from  a  system 
calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote  her  internal  pros«- 
perityi  is  very  clears  and^  to  those  who  have  attentively  viewed 
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her  progteit^,  ther^  can  be  little  doubt  to  what  these  views  ul- 
timately tend.  Her  eotiimercial  sbipi^ing,  ^thin  a  few  thousand 
tons,  already  equals  that  of  this  country,  and  she  views  our  naval 
superiority  witli  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  and  is  deter- 
mined, at  no  distant  period,  to  wrest  it  from  us.  From  the  t^pid 
improvement  of  that  country  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  farthest,  she  will 
possess  a  sufficient  naVal  power  to  enable  her  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test iHth  thlJi  country  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean.  •  It  is  with 
this  view  that  she  is  ithpcfsing  h^avy  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures ;  and  fhus,  by  furnishing  aii  asylum  to 
the  artisans  of  all  countries,  to  inclose  hcfr  strength,  and  rendef 
her  triuniph  certain. 

.On  the  contrary,  we  ate  forcMg  our  manufacturers  and  farm- 
ers to  leavfe  this  country,  to  Ihcrease  her  commerce,  and  culti- 
vate her  soil ;  and  they  carry  with  them  a  spirit  of  determined 
hostility  against  the  laiid  of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  think 
they  are  forced  by  oppression.  iRTith  our  commerce  ruined,  with  an 
impoverished,  dimini^ed,  and  disaffected  population j  the  result 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  First  one  colony,  and  then  another, 
will  be  liberated  from  our  sway,  or  wrested  frdih  us,  tmtil  ^t 
have  nothing  but  this  island  left  to  defend.  Precipitated  frotn  our 
prdiid  and  pre-eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  ;  humbled, 
and  reduced  to  poverty )  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  Governnietitj  a  revolution  will  be  the  naturalconse^ 
quence.  Thus,  to  external  misfortune  will  be  added  internal 
confusion,  which  will  involve  the  laild-owner  in  that  ruin,  which, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  of  promoting  his  o^trn  interest  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  community,  he  will  have  brought 
upon  his  country. 

But  this  may  not  be  the  exact  restilt ;  for,  though  the  tTnited 
States  of  America  are  at  present  increasing  in  commerce  and 
population,  in  such  a  ratio,  compared  to  the  progress  of  any  other 
country^  as  must  soon  make  her  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world  i  and  it  is  clear,  that,  if  acquired,  that  poWer  will  be  used 
against  this  country ;  vet,  from  causes  uilknown  to  human  heinpi 
her  improvement  may  oe  che<ikedi  Bui  even  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  (of  which,  at  present,  thefe  appears  no  probabilityi  a^d 
therefore  oUght  not  to  be  calcidatM  upon,^  if,  by  a  system  of  re- 
strictions oh  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  we  are  forced 
to  cultivate  soils  inferior  to  those  which  are  cultivated  in  other 
states,  our  pbwer  and  population  must  either  be  retrograde,  or  very 
slowly  progressive,  compared  with  th«rs.  For,  in  all  .die  exchange 
whi^  we  make  with  them,  we  shall  be  giving  a  larger  quantity 
of  labori  in  return  for  a  smaller  ^  and,  consequently!  our  populs' 
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tion  must  be  more  wretched  and  miserable  than  the  population 
of  thdse  states  with  whom  we  trade. 

Jfor,  if  a  manufacturer,  by  employing  50  men,  can  prepare  arti- 
cles   which  wHl  exchange,  in  the  foreign  market,  for  as  much 
corns  or  other  produce,  as  would  require  80  men  to  raise,  by  cul- 
tivating our  own  soil,  die  labor  of  30  men  would  be  sared  to  the 
country,  by  manufacturing,  in  preference  to  cultivating.     But  if, 
instead  of  the  manufacturer  being  permitted  to  import  die  foreign 
produce,    he  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  labor  of    80  men,  em- 
ployed at  home,  in  raising  the  raw  material  and  the  corn,   of 
ipv^hich  }iis  manufactured  articles  virtually  consist,  when  he  sends 
them  to  the  foreign  market,  they  will  consist  of  the  labor   of  80 
men  ;  and  yet  he  will  receive  no  more  for  them,  than  if  they  had 
been  produced  by  50  ;  and  thus  the  labor  of  30  men  will  be  lost 
to  this  country,  or  the  greateist  part  of  it.    For  though  the  owner 
of  soils,  equal  in  fertility  to  those  on  which  the  foreign  produce 
is  raised,  and  the  produce  of  which  coufd  be  afforded  to  be  sold 
at  the  same  price,  would  receire  so  much  more  than  its  natural 
price^  in  the  form  ef  rent ;  yet,  as  a  great  proportion  of  it  would 
have  to  be  raised  on  inferior  soils,  which  required  additional  la- 
bor, in  proportion  to  the  higher  price,,  that  additional  labor  would 
be  entirely  lost  tp  the  community  at  large :    so  that  the  profit  of 
the  land-owner  would  not  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  the  country ; 
nor,  for  the  same  reason,  if  produce  was  suffered  to  be  imported 
duty  free,  would  his  loss  be  equal  to  what  the  public  would  gain. 
For  the  whole  of  the  additional  produce,  brought  into  the  country 
by  the  labor  of  50  men  in  manufactures,  importing  as  much  as 
80  men  employed  in  agriculture  could  raise,  would  be  clear  gain 
to  the  country  \   while  the  land-owner  would  only  receive  less 
rent,  on  that  proportion  grown  on  fertile  soils.     And  he  would 
be  benefited  another  way  ;  for,  though  his  rent  would  be  lower, 
yet  profits  and  wages  woidd  be  higher  \  or,  at  least,  the  market 
and  the  natural  price  of  labor  would  be  more  equal,  and  thus,  by 
reducing  poor  rates,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  course   of  a  few 
.    years,  lus  interest  would  rather  be  promoted  than  injured. 

For  the  poor  laws  cannot  be  abolished,  or  materially  altered, 
so  long  as  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ate  advanced  by  ar- 
tificial means  ^  for,  as  it  makes  the  wages  of  labor  inadequate  to 
8up])ly  the  laborer  and  his  family  with  bread,  it  renders  paro« 
chial  relief  necessary.  The  disgrace  (Jiat  was  formerly  attached' 
to  paupertsm,  being  consequently  done  away,  if  some  means  are 
not  devised  to  check  its  further  increase,  the  whole  income  of  the 
country  seems  likely  to  be  absorbed  in  the  support  of  the  lower 
classes,  which  the  present  system  will  hare  converted  from  indus- 
trious laborers^  proud  of  their  independence^   into  laz^y  paupers. 
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only  desirous  of  being  maintained  widioot  labor*  It  is  tlierefote 
become  a  matter  of  the  very  first  consequence  ;  indeed  the  well 
being  of  the  country  evidently  depends  on  some  plan  being  adopt- 
ed, which  will  render  the  abolition,  or,  at  least,  a  great  alteration 
in  the  poor  laws  practicable.  For  Mr.  Malthus  is  undoubtedly 
right,  in  considering  them  as  a  great  evil ;  but  he  i»  strangely  in- 
consistent, when  he  recommends  a  system  of  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  poor 
laws,  at  the  same  time. 

For,  though  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  market  price  of 
labor  will  advance,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  he  has  not  attempted  to  show,  by  what  means  the  demand  for 
labor  will  be  increased,  which  could  alone  advance  wages.  He 
must  be  aware,  that  restrictions,  by  advancing  the  natural  price  of 
labor,  could  only  advance  the  market  price,  by  reducing  the  number 
of  laborers.  And,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  fo- 
reign nations,  it  could  only  be  done,  by  the  whole  of  those,  em- 
ployed in  that  manner,  being  either  starved,  or  forced  to  emigrate. 
For,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  export  manufactures,  so  long  must 
the  market  price  of  our  labor  be  fixed,  by  its  price  in  those  loun- 
tries  to  which  we  send  them ;  and  where  the  natural  price  of 
labor  is  not  raised  by  the  same  artificial  means. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  his  making  the  abolition  of  ahe 
poor  laws,  and  restrictions  on  the    importation  of   agricultural 
produce,  parts  of  the  same  system,  except  we  suppose,   that  he 
wished  to  see  the  operation  of  his  two  great  checks  to  popula- 
tions-vice and  misery  —  exemplified  in  this  country,  and  was  aware 
that,  though  restrictions  on  importation  must  have  tlie  effect  of 
bringing  them  into  action,  yet,  so  long  as  the  poor  laws  were  in 
existence,  their  full  effect  could  not  be  seen.     If  that  should  be 
his  motive,  if  he  will  only  turn  his  eyes  to  Ireland,  he  may  see 
their  full  operation ;  for,  in  that  country  they  have  no  poor  laws, 
and  the  same  measures  which  raised  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce here,  advanced  it  there  also.     By  way  of  benefiting  Ireland, 
she  was  to  have  the  liberty  of  exporting  ner  produce,  to  supply 
the  English  market,  in  which,   by   prohibiting  competition  hora 
other  countries,  higher  prices  could  be  obtained  than  it  had  been 
used  to  sell  for.     That  these  high  prices  must  benefit   the  Irish 
land'O&mer^  who  is  generally  an  absentee,  and  does  not  even  spend 
any  part  of  his  rents  in  that  unfortunate  country,  is  very  clear ; 
but  in  what  way  could  they  benefit  the  lower  classics  ?  They  did 
not  benefit,  but  they  materially  injured  them  ;  for  they  increased 
the  rents  of  their  potato  grounds,  and  of  such  necessaries  as  they 
had  to  purchase  ^   but  as  they  did  not  increase  the  demand  for 
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labor,  thejr  did  not  increase  wages.  As  the  distress  of  the  pea«* 
aantry  was  already  great,  they  could  no  longer  procure  bread}  and 
famine,  followed  as  usual  by  the  typhus  fever,  has  been  doing  itf 
office,  in  reducing  the  population  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

To  the  welfare  of  the  country,  then,  it  is  absolutely  necessarjf 
that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  agricul- 
tural produce ;  but^it  would  not  be  expedient  that  a  free  trade  shoul4 
be   immediately  adopted.     For,  in  that  case,  great  distress  would 
be  occasioned,  not  only  to  such  farmers  as  have  leases  at  higl^ 
rents,  but  to  landlords  whose  lands  are  let  from  year  to  yea;r,%y  the 
immediate   reduction  of  their  incomes.     As  whatever  injures  one 
part  of  the  community,  will,  in   its  effects,  injure  the  others  also, 
all  sudden  shocks  of  that  kind  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided* 
Xhe  mode  that  seems  the  best  calculated  for  that  purpose,  is  the 
plan  suggested  bv  Major  Torrens,  of  imposing  a  duty  that  would 
raise  the  price  oi  all  imported  grain'  to  a  certain  sum,  but  to  de- 
crease yearly.'    He  proposed  70s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  other 
grain  in  proportion,  and  that  the  duty  should  be  lowered  2s.  every 
year,  until  the  trade  became  free.*  ^This  gradual  mode  of  obtaining 
a  free  trade,  seems  admirably  calculated  to  avoid  injuring  any  part 
of  the  community  very  materially.    And  though  it  would,  for  some 
years,  press  with  great  weight  on  the   laboring  classes,  yet  the 
pressure   would  be  gradually  growing  lighter  j  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  suffer  so  much  froni  it  as  they 
would  by  the  general  distress  that  would  be  consequent  on   the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  free  trade. 

As  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  continually  be 
lowering,  and  consequently  the  natural  price  of  labor,  alterations 
might  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  poor  laws,  until  their  de- 
moralizing effects  on  the  lower  classes  were  removed.  As  under 
this  System  the  country  would  improve,  while  under  a  systeni 
of  restrictions  it  would  become  worse,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
when  the  trade  became  free,  produce  would  sell  for  a  higher 
price  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  present  restrictions  had  con- 
tinued in  force  all  the  time. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  if  the  situ- 
ation of  the  laboring  classes  were  improved,  they  will  increase 
in  numbers,  and,  as  Mr.  Malthus  tells  us,  that  eventually  it 
will    answer  for  every  nation  to  manufacture  goods  for  itself, 

'  Essay  on  the  Corn  Trade,  p.  346. 
*  Since  the  Corn  Law  was  passed,  in  1815,.  the  value  of  the  currency  is  in- 
creased at  least  35  per  cent.,  so  that  608.  commands  as  much  bullion  as 
808.  did  then ;  consequently  TOs.  per  quarter  now,  is  equal  to  what  908.  was 
at  that  Ume. 
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rather  than  import  them^  our  population  may  be  doubled  or 
tripled^  and  by  losing  our  tracfe»  we  shall  consequently  lose 
the  power  of  supporting  that  population,  by  not  being  able  to  im- 
bort  produce  in  return  for  our  manufactures.  Even  admitting 
uiis  argument,  and  the  probability  that  such  a  state  of  things  maj 
Some  time  take  place,  it  must  Come  on  very  slowly,  and  very 
gradually;  for  nations  cannot  supply  themselves  with  their  own 
manufactures  at  once ;  and  when  it  does  arriye,  it  will  only  pro- 
duce, to  some  distant  generation,  evils,  which  restrictions  are 
rapidly  bringing  on  the  present. 

But  leaving  out  the  efiect  of  hot  climates,  in  rendering  people 
tin  willing,  or  unable  to  labor,  like  those  in  more  temperate  regions, 
the  much  greater  competition  we  diall  meet  with,  from  th6  manu- 
facturer on  the  Continent,  makes  it  improbable  that  the  sale  of  our 
goods  will  be  much  increased^  and  a  free  trade  is  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  support  ojix  prtsent  population. 

When  we  look  at  the  immense  extent  of  fertile  land,   occupied 
by  nothing  but  wild  beasts,  or  still  wilder  men,  not  only  in  North 
and  South  America,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe^  there 
can  be  litde  doubt,  but  that  a  thousand  years  hence  there  will  be 
many  countries,  probably  more  than  there  are  at  present,  whose 
interest  will  induce  them  to  exchange  produce  for  manufactures. 
Even  then,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  progress  which  population 
will  make,  by  that  which  it  has  already  made,  there  will  be  im- 
mense tracts  of  fertile  lands,  which  may  be  cultivated,  without  a 
rent  being  paid  for  their  use ;  and,  as  the  produce  of  them  will 
cost  the  cultivator  little,  he  will  be  willing  to  exchange   a  large 
quantity  of  it,  for  a  small  quantity  of  other  goods :  so  that,   by 
manufacturing  articles,  to  exchange  for  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
instead  of  culdvaUng  our  own  barren  'wastes,  which  could  afibrd 
but  a  miserable  subsistence  to  its  cultivators,  we  shall  reap  as  much 
advantage,  or  more,  from  the  cultivation  of  newly  settled  fertile 
soils,  situated  in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  those  actually  en- 
gaged  in  cultivating  them*     And,  though  this  system  may  render 
us  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  it  wiU  increase  our  maritime  power,  which  a  system  of 
restrictions  must  destroys   and  thus  remove  a  mudi  nearer,  a 
much  greater,  and  a  much  more  probable  evil.    For,  except  com- 
merce be  encouraged,  in  a  few  years  we  must  lose  our  naval  su- 
periority, and  wim  it  our  colonies,  and  most  probably  our  inde- 
pendence. 


The  author  of  two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,— th^ 
first  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Value  i  and 
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the  second^  ori  the  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperisiii— has  exa- 
mined, with  cqnsiderable  ability,  the  effects  of  a  paper  currency, 
not  convertible  into  cash,  on  the  laboring  classes.  He  has  shown,, 
that  a  depreciated  currency  raises  prices,  but  that  it  raises  the  price^ 
of  the  necessaries  of,  life  first ;  and  there  is  a  long  interval  before 
the  wages  of  labor  are  advanced  in  the  same  proportion.  He, 
therefore,  recommends  the  return  to  cash  payments,  as  a  means  of 
decreasing  pauperism,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

If  this  country  were  in  a  natural  state,  this  argument  would  be 
correct  \  for  resuming  cash  payments  would  lowe#>  the  price  of 
provisions,  and,  consequently,  benefit  the  poor.     But  he  seems  not 
to  have  considered,  that  labor,  the  only  commodity  which  th^  poor 
man  has  to  sell,  is  left  to  find  its  own  value  in  the  market,  while 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  has  to  buy, 
are  sold  at  a  monopoly  price.     The  effect,  therefore,  so  long  as 
the  Corn  Bill  is  suffered  to  exist,  would  be,  that  cash  payments 
would  lower  wages,  but  not  the  price  of  provisions.     It  would, 
in  fact,  be  the  same  as  raising  the  price  at  which  grain  can  be  im- 
ported, and,  instead  of  decreasing  pauperism,  would  n:\ost  rapidly 
increase  it.  For  the  prices,  which  the  Com  Bill  is  meant  to  perpe- 
tuate, could  never  have  been  obtained,  without  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, nor  can  they  be  supported  on  any  other  plan ;   and  until 
we  have  a  free  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  the  more  the  currency 
is  depreciated,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Peel's  constituent  seems  not  to  have  had  a  Very  clear  view 
of  the  subject,  when  he  makes  the  following  observations  :— 

<<  One  measure,  indeed,  has  been  adopted — the  Corn  Bill — which 
is  defensible  only  on  this  ground. — A  sudden  fall  of  price  in  this 
article  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  depressing  agriculture, 
and  of  throwing  a  multitude  of  laborers  out  of  employment.  It  is 
prudent  therefore,  oti  all  accounts,  to  interpose  some  check  against 
too  violent  a  transition,  by  keeping  off"  foreign  competitors  for  a 
time.  But  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  set-off  against  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  commercial  interest.  If  the  paper  currency 
is  retained  to  favor  them,  (and  that  is  the  only  intelligible  ground 
of  the  measttre,)^leSt  too  hasty  a  contraction  should  embarrass  their 
dealings,  it  follows  'as  a  corollary,  that  some  artificial  stay  must 
be  applied,  to  preserve  the  agricultural  interest  also  at  a  correspond- 
ing level.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  unnatural  state 
of  things.  It  extends  to  all  the  classes  and  all  the  interests  of  life; 
Our  main  object  should  be  not  to  sustain  them  all,  or  any  of  them, 
at  this  level,  (for  descend  they  must  sooner  or  later,)  but  to  con- 
trive that  they  shall  all  descend  as  equably  as  possible,  preserving 
their  mutual  relations^  as  far  as  human  art  can  effect  it,  undisturb« 
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ed.  Thje  experiment,  I  grant,  is  a  nice  one,  and  it  requires  the 
truest  eye,  as  well  as  the  firmest  hand,  to  conduct  it  properly/*' 

Here  we  are  told,  that  the  Corn  Bill  can  only  be  defended,  as  a  set- 
off against  the  advantage  derived  by  commercial  men  from  a  paper 
currency  •,  if  so,  it  follows  that  cash  payments  should  be  accom- 
panied by  its  repeal ;  but  yet  he  argues,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  fall  of  the  price  of  corn,  the  only  thing  which  can 
benefit  the  laboring  classes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  resume  cash 
payipents,  without  a  free  trade  in  agricultural  produce  ;  for  any 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
country,  will  be  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  it,  at  its  present 
prices,  and  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  a  depreciated  currency  is  indispensably  necessary. 

The  situation  of  this  country,  is,  indeed,  an  awful  one,  and  its 
pauperised  population  and  paper  currency  are  sufficient  to  appall 
the  stoutest .  heart.  Without  a  currency  convertible  into  cash, 
there  is  no  accurate  measure  of  value,  and  the  continual  fluctua- 
tion to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults, not  only  to  the  laboring  classes,  but  to  almost  every  other 
class  in  the  community.  How,  in  itself^  a  paper  currency  can  be-: 
nefit  commerce,  or  manufactures,  I  cannot  conceive ;  but  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  laws  which  virtually  say,  that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  shall  not  be  sold  below  a  certain  price,  whether  money 
is  plentiful  or  scarce,  the  necessity  for  it  becomes  clear. 

The  author  of  these  Letters  confines  his  enquiry  solely  to  agricul- 
tural laborers  5  but  the  laborers  in  trade  and  manufactures  are  not 
only  a  more  numerous  class,  but  are  suffering  as  great,  if  not 
greater  distress.  There  are  whole  districts,  in  which  the  laborers 
in  manufactures  are  actually  starving  •,  for  the  miserable  pittance, 
which  they  receive  as  wages,  is,  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
economy,  totally  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  a  siiflSciency  of  the 
lowest  and  coarsest  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  their  numbers 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  much  parochial  relief. 
Though  he  argues,  that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  in  agriculture  will 
not  be  immediately  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  money  (if  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced, how  can  the  value  of  money  be  raised  to  the  laborer  }) ;  yet 
had  he  examined,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  effect,  upon  la- 
borers in  manufactures,  will  be  immediate ;  for  their  wages  are 
continually  fluctuating,  and  there  is  no  rate,  by  which  they  are 
governed,  but  the  demand  for  labor.  As  it  is  clear  that  manu- 
factures would  not  exchange  for  more  bullion  than  they  did  before, 
and  as  that  bullion  would  exchange  for  a  less  nominal  value  in  the 

^  Second  Letter,  pp.  9, 10. 
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currency,  whil6  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  continued  the 
same,  the  manufacturer  would,  in  reality,  receive  a  less  price  for 
his  commodities^  and  would,  of  course,  give  less  for  labor.  For  it 
is  the  same  in  manufactures  as  in  agriculture ;  and  in  them,  the 
only  commodity  which  the  poor  man  has  to  sell,  is  his  labor,  and 
which  he  cannot  keep  back,  and  consequently  must  always  have 
the  worst  in  the  bargain. 

When  this  writer  supposes,  that  « the  profits  of  employment  are 
not  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  bear  ho  abridgment,''  he  mistakes,  if  it  is 
meant  to  be  applied  to  manufactures.  For  the  situation  of  the 
master  manufacturer,  in  many,  (perhaps  most)  instances,  is  to  the 
full  as  bad  as  that  of  the  laborer,  except  that  he  does  not  actually 
suffer  want.  As  to  a  reduction  of  his  profits,  that  is  impossible, 
for  he  must  manage  very  well  if  he  make  any  ;  and,  whatever  re- 
duces the  prices  of  manufactured  commodities,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  before  given,  must  reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer. 

But  though  I  conceive,  that,  without  a  free  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  would  not  only  not  bene- 
fit, but  would  materially  injure  the  laboring  classes,  yet  there  are 
some  tables  in  his  second  letter,  which  I  think  very  valuable.  The 
first  contains  a  list  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  of  labor,  in  the 
16th  century,  and  which  fully  proves,  that  an  increase  of  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  has,  either  no  tendency  to  increase  the  wages 
of  labor,  or  it  is  in  so  small  a  degree,  as  not  to  be  worth  taking 
into  the  account,  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  table  is  as.  fol- 
lows, with  the  author's  reflections  upon  it. 
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PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 


PRICE  OF  LABOR. 


X459. 
From  I 
1500  I 
to  ^ 
1511.  J 
1500.  ^ 


1531. 


1533. 

1549. 
155». 

1560. 


19IS. 

iser, 

1569. 

1590. 
SI93. 


1596. 


159T. 

1596. 
1599. 
IGOI. 


Wheat,  pt  r  Quarter 

Aveirage  of  ditto 

Avenc®  of  Barley 
An  Ox 
A  Sheep 


Value  in 
present  Money. 

£.  «.  d.     £.  $.  (2. 

0    3    4      0    5    0^ 

0    5    2|     0    8    0} 


0  3  4 
0  11  8 
0    18      0    2 


0    5 

0^ 


A  large  Ox 

A  Sheep 

Wheatp  airerage 

Barley 

Beef  and  Muttcai, 

per  lb. 
Beat  fat  Wether 
Best  vbeat 
Wheat,  from 

to 
Beef,  per  Jb. 
Wheat 

Wheat*  ffoni 

to 
Wheat 
Barley 
A  Washer 
8h«ep 
Wheat 
Barley 
Wheat,  exportation 

price 
Bstlpy 


168  1  16    9 

0    8  10  0    3  10 

0    5    4  .0  ,T 

0    2    4  0    3 


Wheat 

Rye 

Berf,  the  Stone 

A  fat  Wether 

A  fat  Bullock 

A  fat  Sheap 

Wheat 

Ditto 


8  2  0 
14  0 
019 
0  15  0 
5  19  6 
0  14  6 
0  18  0 
170 


9k 


e  3 
1   4 
0    1    91 
0  15    6 
6    3    6 
0  14  111 

0  18    7^ 

1  7  li 


Daily  wages  appointed 

V«laehi 

.  11.  Hen.  VII.  A.  D.  1495. 

present  Slonej, 

£.s.d. 

£.s,d. 

A  Mower,  with  diet    0    0    4 

0    0    5« 
0    0^ 

Ditto  without            006 

A  Reaper  or  Carter 

with  diet                   0    0    3 

0    0    4| 

Ditto  witboQt             0    0    5 

0  0  r* 

WonaiiLiU>orar,or 

other     Laborers. 

with  diet                0    0    C& 
Ditto  witboat            0    0    4* 

00  s} 
0  0  M 

No  account  of  the 

Wages  of  labor 

till  1575. 

lltaborer 
diet 


vithoQt 


0    0    8 


0    0    8 


Thresher,  ditto 

Diteher,  with  diet 
Thresher,  withopt 
Laborer  in  a  gar- 
den 
Ditto  in  an  qrchard 
Thatcher 
Laborer  in    York. 

slitrft. 
Summer,  with   diet 

without 
Winter,  with    diet 
'  withoi|t 
In  Chester 
Seivant  Carpenter, 
or  Thatcher,  with 
diet 
Smith,    pr  8«wyer 
In  Chester. 
The  same  as  in 
159^. 


ab<>rrr,     witiiout 
dM^t  p    0  10 


8i 

H 

4  Mtb, 

Sl^lSth. 
4  l-Bth. 
5i 


0    0 
0 

o 

0    o 


o°3 


001 
0  0  e 


0.5. 


28. 

l-Blh. 


q- 

0.1. 

0.2, 


Q    0  ID 


(VII. 
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<<  In  the  foregoing  table  there  are  not  many  years  in  which  the 
price  of  labor  is  recorded.  In  the  table  of  provisions,  therefore, 
those  years  have  been  chosen  which  coincide  with  thenii  or  nearly 
90,  but  this  table  is  nude  fuller,  because  the  price  of  provisio;is 
fluctuates  with  the  seasons,  but  the  price  of  labor  is  more 
stationary. 

*^  The  following  table,  abstracted  from  the  compositions  for 
purveyances,  exhibits  the  increasing  prices  of  animal  food  through 
th«  latter  part  of  the  16th  Century.* 


Composition 
for  an  Ox. 

Value  in 

present 

Money. 

Composidon 
for  a  Sheep. 

III 

£.     9.     d. 

£.    8.    d. 

£.    <.    d.' 

£.      8.      d. 

1527. 

18.  Hen.  8. 

0  19  6 

1      6    10^ 

0     3    IJ 

0     4     3 

1544. 

35.  Hen.  8. 

1     5  4 

1     9     5| 

0     3  0 

0     3     5| 

1548. 

2.Edw.  6. 

2   13  4 

S     2     Oi 

0     4  0 

0     4     6| 

1550. 

4.£dw.  6. 

5     0  0 

0   12  0 

1551. 

5.  Edw»  6. 

2  17  7 

3     6  Hi 

0     5  4 

0     6     2L 

1555. 

2.  Mary 

2  19  0 

3     0     5 

0     4  4 

0     4     5i 

1558. 

5,  Mary 

4     6  8 

4     8     8 

0     4  0 

0     4     1 

1560. 

2.  Eliz. 

5  10  0 

5  13     8 

0  10  0 

0  10     4 

1587. 

f  9.  Eliz. 

7     0  0 

7     4     8 

0  12  6 

0  12  lot 

^  From  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  tabled  it  will  appear,  that 
dttriog  the  first  twenty  years  of  thait  century  the  wages  of  a  coun* 
try  laborer  were  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  during  the  last 
iwenty  years,  if  measured  by  the  quantity  of  food  they  would 
purchase.  For  instance,  in  the  first  period  a  sheep  at  20d.  was 
equal  only  to  about  4i  days*  labor  at  the  Unoest  rate-<^in  the 
second  reckoning  a  sheep  at  lOs.  and  a  day's  labor  without  dietat* 
lOi.,  which  is  the  highest  ever  mentioned,  it  Mras  equal  to  12  days^ 
labor.  Again,  in  the  first  period,  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  Ss.  3d. 
yrzs  equal  only  to  13  days*  la^r  at  the  Unoest  rate :  in  the  second, 
taking  the  average  price,  as  I  find  it  from  Sir  F.  Eden^s  larger  table, 
to  have  been,  at  1/.  12s.  IQdi  it  was  equal  to  39}  days'  labor  at 
the  highest  rate«^and  in  each  period  the  price  of  barley  appears  to 
have  been  something  more  dian  half  that.pf  wheat,  or  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  4  to  7.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  manufactured 
commodities  were  cheaper  in  the  latter  tlian  in  the  fonner  period  ^ 
which  is  true :  but  when  the  whole  wages  of  a  man's  labor 
were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  starving,  his  share  of  these 
commodities  must  have  been  next  to  nothing — and  it  was  surely 

!Sdaii|App.No.lV. 
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no  allevia^on  of  bU  misery  to  see  others  obtaining  such  adiqut* 
tages  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  thus  depressing  him  still  lower  than 
ever  in  the  comparative  scale  of  social  life.^' ' 

He  also  gives  the  foUpwiog  statement  of  the  average  price  o£ 
wheat,  in  every  ten  years  of  the  17th  century,  taken  from  the 
Eton  College  book^.  The  bushel  is  that  of  the  nine  gallon  mea- 
sure. 


£.   «.  d. 

1600  to  1610 

average 

1  17  10 

1610   1620 

.  •   2  1  1| 

1620   1630  , 

2  5  2J 

1630   1640 

2  14  9| 

1640   1650 

2  1  IJ 

1650   1660 

V    • 

^  '   . 

2  9  5| 

1660   1670 

2  8  10| 

1670   1680 

2  10  8| 

1680   1690 

1  19  U 

1690   1700 

2  16  lOi  * 

He  observes,  that  in  die  kst  ten  years  of  that  century,  Ae 
increase  of  pauperism  was  «  particularly  noticed  by  the  king  as  a 
great  and  growing  evil,  in  his  speeches  to  three  successive  parlia* 
ments*"  And  supposes,  Aat-^  several  causes  operated  to  produce 
that  effect  $  but  the  simple  fact  was  this,  that  die  price  of  provi-» 
sxons  was  much  higher  than  usiuil,  occasioned,  in  part,  no  dbtibt^ 
by  the  unjust  and  impditiii  alteration  ifi  the*  cpm  laws,  which 
had  recently  taken  place;  On  the  period,  from  the  end  of  the 
17tfa  century,  to  the  present  tim&,  he  makes  the  following  jddicious 
observations. — 

<<  A  comparison  of  the  price  of  provisions  with  the  price  of 
labor  in  the  fif^t  twenty  years  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  last 
twenty  yes^rs  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  would  exhibit 
nearly  the  same  melancholy  ^reverse  of  fortune  to  the  laborer,  as 
we  found  in  comparing  the  t%ign  of  Henry  VII.  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  price  of  provisions  advanced  about  fourfold, 
while  that  of  labor  was  not  even  doubled.  Generally  speaking 
the  first  might  be  said  to  have  become- as  seven  to  two^  the  second 
hardly  as  three  to  two.  And  can  we  wonder,  that  the  support  of 
helpless  parents  and  relations  was  no  longer  provided  out  of  the 
diminished  wages  of  the  laborer,  when  they  were  become  insuffi- 
eient  to  feed  his  own  children  i  All  the  impotent  were  of  course 
thrown  upon  the  public-— occasional  sickness  and  loss  of  work  had 
no  other  resource — and  at  length,  in  difficult  and  dear  seasons, 

^  Second  Letter,  p,  59, 60, 61. '    . 
*  Second  Letter,  p.  70. 
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health,  and  strength,  and  industry  united,  instead  of  spreading  its 
sheltering  wing  over  others,  was  scarcely  able  to  feed  and  to  clothe 
itself."' 

If  any  thing  further  be  necessary,  to  prove  that  the  increase  of 
pauperism  is  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  following  statement;  must  be  conclusive,  by  which  it 
appears  that  it  gradually  decreased,  as  agricultural  produce  became 
cheaper.  It  should  be  observed  too,  that  18 14-  and  1815  were 
looked  upon  as  years  of  great  distress,  particularly  to  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  ;  and  it  was  in  the  latter  of  these  years  that 
the  Corn  Bill  was  passed,  with  the  intention  of  relieving  that 
distress. 

Number  permanently  relieved,  (not  including  the  children  of  per- 
sons out  of  the  House.) 

181S.         1814>.         1815. 

Out  of  any  Workhouse  434,441     480,14a    406,887 

In  any  Workhouse  97,228       94,085       88,115 

Relieved>  occasionally  440,249     429,770    400,971 


Total  relieved  971,918     953,995     895,973* 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  documents,  which  the  author 
of  these  Letters  has  given,  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr«  Barton, 
before  alluded  to,J  must  convince  every  impartial  person,  that  die 
high  price  of  agricultural  produce,  by  whatever  means  occasioned, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  the  laboring  classes ;  and  it  bdioves 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  other  friends  to  restrictions  on  its  importa- 
tion, I'lther  to  prove  that  these  statements  are  inaccurate,  or  t6 
advocate  the  cause  o^  a  free  trade.  For,  until  they  are  proved  to 
be  erroneous,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  come  to,  is,  that 
laws,  passed  with  the  intention  of  raising,  or  keeping  up  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  cfruel^  the 
most  impolitic^  and  the  most  unjust. 


APPENDIX. 

1^  The  following    statement,    (extracted  from  Mr.  Barton's 
pamphlet,  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,)  will  show 

'  Second  Letter,  p.  83. 
^  Second  Letter,  p.  87. 
3  Appendix,  1 
VOL.  XVII.  Pam.  NO.  XXXIV-         2  I 
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what  propoftioti  the  #sgei  of  kvnbandry  labor  benre  tome  t^  tin 
ptice  of  dorfif  at  different  periods,  during  the  last  seventy  yeanrsi 


Periods. 

Wfekly 

Wheat  per 
Qiuoter. 

Wages  in  pints 
<IW&it 

f.    <f. 

».     rf. 

1742  to  llS^    . 

.60. 

.     80    & 

.     .  102 

1761*0  1770    . 

.76. 

.    42    $ 

.     .     80     . 

1780  to  17S>0    . 

.    ft    d    . 

.     6i    2 

.     .     80 

ms  to  I7dd    . 

.     <?     0     . 

.    70    « 

.     .     65 

IgOOtolStfB    . 

.   ll     0    . 

.    86    8 

.     .     60 

**  ITie  price  of  labor  hi  the  two  fiht  periods  is  from  Mr.  A. 
Young's  Farmer's  TourSk  The  third  and  fifth  from  communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  'the  fourth  from  Sir  F.'fiden, 
on  the  state  of  the  poof.  The  price  of  wheat  is  taken  from  the 
Windsor  returns.*' 


2.  The  following  statement  is  extracted  from  the  (^ushrterly 
Review,  No.  $6;  p.*26^,  to  show  how  closely  the  high  price  of 
corn  is  connected  with  the  increase  of  pauperism. 


I 


Year. 


iiw 

1749 
1750 

1783^ 

178*1 

1785) 

1^03 

1813) 

1814  J^ 

1815) 


Expenditure  on 
the  PobT. 


corrected  iverage  is  •      692,000  • 

•    amount  is    •    •  1,566,066  . 

corrected  average  is  2,010,000  . 

.     amount  is     •     •  4,268,000  • 

corrected  average  is  6,147,000  . 


Corresponding 
average  price 
of  ms  ei^l 
^Uon  bushel 
of  wheat. 

5.    €t. 

.     4     5 

.     6     9 

.     t     7 

.   b    1 

.  12     8 


8.  PROTEST  against  the  CORN  BILL. 


ilSSENTIENT, 


i.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  reitriiiitts  ok 
commerce^  We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  pro- 
moted by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national  indus- 
try i  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well  considered  steps,  Jto  bring  back 
our  commercial  legislation  to  the  straight  ajtiii  simple  line  of 
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\eisdoi»,  Ihati  to  increaise  the   deviation  by  subjecting  additional 

^nd  extensive  branches  of  the  public  ixiterest  to  fresh  Systems  of 

$     ar0^ltial  and  injurious  restrictions^  ^ 

'*  II.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule,  of  leaving 

all  commerce  unfettered,  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  on  still 

•  stronger  grounds  ^Justice  as  well  as  policy^  to  the  corn  trade 
tJian  to  any  other,  irresistible  indeed  must  be  that  necessity 
Mrhieh  could,  in  our  judgment,  aphorize  the  legislatiire  to  tamper 
%DJM  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  to  impede  tlie  free  purchase 
and  sale  of  that  article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large 

,     a  jptniion  of  the  community. 

,         IIL  Because  we  think  ^at  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit 

^;     from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive  theory.     We  cai^t 

,,     persuade  ourselves  th^t  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce 

plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price :  so  long  as  it  operates  at 

aH^  its  efiects  must  be  the  opposiie  of  these.  Monopoly  is  the  parent 

of  scarcity  y  of  deamess,  and  of  uncertainly.    To  <:ut  off  apy  of  the 

if     sources  of  supply  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance ;  to  close 

!.'     against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  ^ny  commodity,  must 

^nkance  th^  price  at  which  ^e  purchase  it ;  and  to  connne  the 

consume^  of  corn  to  the  produce  of  hi$  ^yjf^  pountry,  is  to  refuse 

*  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself 
f  has  made  for  equalizing  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of 
f     season. 

rV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law, 
at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see  with  pain  that  these 
hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expence  of  a  great  and  present 
evil.    To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home 

'  than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  is  the  immediate  practical 
effect  of  this  law.  In  this  'way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present 
protection,  its  promised  extension  of  agriculture  must  result  (if  at 
all)  from  the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 

'  com  to  an  artificial  level.  These  future  benefits  are  the  conse- 
quences expected,  but,  as  we  confidently  believe,  erroneously  ex- 
pected, from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a  tax  levied 
on  its  consumer. 

V.  Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law,  for 
such  a  purpose,  required  the  fullest  and  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion. Nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction  could 
we  have  been  convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  an  hazardous 

I  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been  necessary,  to 
persuade  us  that  the  present  moment  is  fit  for  its  adoption.  In 
such  an  inquiry,  we  must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  our- 
selves, what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as  connected  with 
the  various  and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and 
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distress^  with  which  the  country  is  surrounded  $  with  the  state  of 
our  circuUUion  and  currency  g  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures^ 
of  our  internal  and  external  comnUrce:  and  abaoe  a/2  with  the, 
condition  and  remard  of  the  industrioust  and  laboring  classes  of 
our  community. 

On  all  these  particulars^  as  they  respect  this  question^  we  think 
that  Parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed  \  on  all,  we  see  reason 
for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarmjrom  the  operation  of  this  law* 
'  Lastly,  Because,  it  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose 6f  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  ha^  been 
laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence  before  ust  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support 
the  propriety  of  die  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importa* 
tion,  and  ihejallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertain- 
ed. And  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anxious  tp  record  our 
dissent  from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we 
fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

(Signed) 


Augustus  Frederick. 
WiUiam  Frederich 

Button. 
Chandos* 

GrenviUe. 
WeUedey. 
Essex. 

Montfort. 

King. 

Carlisle. 

Torrttlgtom 
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ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY, 


THE  GREAT  CAUSE 


DISTRESSED  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

-WITH  A 

C031PAR1S0N    BETWEEN    THE    STATE    OF   THE    CURRENCY 

IN    THE    REIGN    OF    WILLIAM    III.    AND    ITS    PRESENT 

DEBASED    OR    DEPRECIATEP   STATE. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON. 


1820. 
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ESSAY, 


On  E  great  error  which  has  been  committed  by  those  who  advo- 
cate a  restoration  df  the  Currency  to  its  Uncii^Dt  stan'ddM^  iind 
which  has  occasioned  much  confusion  of  ideas^  and  greatly  tended 
to  bring  the  country  into  its  present  diflScuIties^  has  been  the  repre- 
senting and  believing,  that  the'detSreciated  state  of  our  Currency 
of  late  years,  is  analogous  to  the  deranged  or  debased  state  of  the 
coinage  in  former  periods  of  our  History,  and  more  particularly 
to  its  state  in  the  Reign  of  William  the  Srd,  from  1692  to  l697. 

A  candid  and  impartial  inquiry  will  show,  that  a  very  wfong'view 
has  been  taken  of  this  subject,  and  that  the  tferatiged  or  debased 
state  of  the  Currency,  by  clipping  of  the  silver  money  in  William 
the  Third's  time,  was  little  similar  in  itn  nature,  and  less  ao  in  its 
effects,  to  the  depreciated  state  of  our  Currency  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  his  Speech  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration />f  the 
Currency,  when  introducing  and  recommending  the  bullion  pay- 
ment plan,  May  24th,  1819,  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''If  the 
House  would  look  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides^  (alluding  to  the 
reformation  in  the  coinage  in  William  the  Third's  Reign)  at  those  ad- 
vanced by  Lowndes  on  the  one  side,  and  those  by  Locke  on  the 
other — they  would  see  how  analogbus  they  were  to  those  advanced 
at  present.  Lowndes  complained  that  the  value  (price)  of  silver 
was  enhanced,  and  wished  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  times 
when  silver  was  at  5s.  %d,  an  ounce,  while  then  it  was  at  6s.  Sd, ; 
and  also  contended  that  the  shilUog  was  the  real  standard  of  value. 
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iLocke  cm  the  other  band  mamtninedy  that  the  pound  weight  td 
iilver  W88  the  standard  of  value,  and.that  the  coin  was  depreciated 
and  sot  (be  bullion  raised.  The  present  value  (price)  of  silver  he 
.aflirmedto  be  as  formerly^  6t.  9d.  an  ounce,  and  therefore  .not  at 
allaltered  except  in  comparison  with  the  deteriorated  .Currency  (dipt 
.money) ;  silver  in  coin  was  of  the  same  value  as  silver  in  bullion.  Jt 
was  perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which  the  Mint 
•regulations  determined  to  be  only  5s,  2  J.  in  value,  had  risen  to  Qs.Sd. ; 
Jbut  that  was  only  because  the  silver  pqin  had  been  dipt  or  reduced 
in  .value,  by  the  difference  between  5s*9.d*  and  6$.  Sd.  '  Give  me,' 
says  he,  <  Five  shillings  of  Standard  weight  ajfidfineiiess,  as  origt-- 
^nally  coined^  together  with  ^.,  and  I  will  with  that  sum  purchase  for 
you  an  ounce  of  silver,  for  .which  you  now  give  6$.  Sd.  (in  the  dipt 
money).'  Mr.  Locke  had  no  abstract  idea  of  a  shilling,  or  standard 
of  .value,  as  detached  from  something  substantial  and  tangible." 
'^  These  arguments,  (says  Mr.  >Peel)  happily  prevailed,  jaud  not* 
withstanding  .the  expence,  the  project  of  the  new  coinage  was 
carried  into  execution/' 

In  another  part  of  this  speech  .Mr«  Peeliicknowledges  with  can«> 
.dor,  the  errors  which  he  had  .before  entertained  on  this  ^subject, 
^viz.  ''that  the  Cocrency  or  (Mip^r  money  had  npt  been,  depreciated,'' 
and.be  says,  he  doesjt  without, pain  or  ifemorse ;  .but  he  now  s<ges 
that  the  paper  mGOiey.hadbeen  depreciated  ;  and  silver  haviqgrisen 
.  to  7^*  3(2.  an  ounce,  and  gold,  to  1 10s.  an  ounce,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  paid  for  in  the  paper  money,  was  a  clear  and  convincing 

Eroof  of  that  depreciation.  But  when  Mr.  Peel  was  acknowledging 
is  former  errors,  h^  ought  to  have  been  particularly  cautious  that 
he  was  not  figain  running  iuto  errors  on  the^  opposite  extreme, 
quite  as  great,  and  much  more  injurious  to  the  interest  and  perma- 
lient  welfare  of  his  country.  Instead,,  therefore^  of  hastily  forming 
•his  opinion  again,  upon  this  intricate  apd  embarrassing  subject, 
from  assertions  unsupported  by  proof  and  from  the  opinions  of 
0thers,  had  he  carefully  read  throughout,  and. attentively  considered, 
the  treatises  and  arguments  of  Lowndes  and  Locke,  he  never  would 
^faave  come  to  the  condusion  to  which  he  did  come,  or  have  recom* 
mended  the  restoration  of  that  depreciated  paper  money  Currency 
again  to  its  former  standard,  at  this  critical  juncture.  For,  had  he 
read  those  treatises  attentively  throughput,  he  must  have  perceived 
the  great  distinction,  and  wide  difference,  existing  between  the  two 
cases,  and  that  they  bore  little  analogy  to  each  o^her.  ^nd  if 
(Mr.  Peel  will  .now  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  those 
treatises  and  carefully  reconsider  the  subject,. possessing  as  it  is  be^  ., 
lieved  be  does  possess,  great  candor  and  sense  of  juatice  and  hu- 
manity, he  will  perceive  with  pajn,  that  the.  measure  which  he ,  then 
•recommended,  and  which  is  .now  being  .acted  upon,  has  been  the 
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cause  of  bringing  ttpoii  a  great  mass  of  bis  countrymen  their  present 
ruin,  misery,  and  dclgmdation;  and  be  will,  or  ought  to  be,  among 
the  first  candidly  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the  contrary 
error,  which  he  baa  been  led  into,  and  before  it  be  too  late,  do  all  in 
his  power  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  evils  now 
impending  over  it,  which  are  fast  destroying  its  peace  and  prosperity^ 
and  which  he  has  been  so  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

In  order  to  understand  this  subject  more  clearly,  it  will  be  ne- 
ciessary  to  consider  with  attention  the  ar|uments,~  which  really  were 
made  use  of,  between  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  andparticuhrly 
those  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  whose  treatise  (setting  aside  some  trifling 
errors  on  tlie  abstract  subject  of  money)  the  whole  affair  is  clearly 
explained.  The  true  state  of  the  ^Currency  then  was  much  as 
follows : 

In  William  the  Third's  Reign  (according  to  Locke,)  fsilver  was 
the  legal  money,  and  standard  of  value.  The  gold  cointf  were  then 
permitted  to  pass,  or  to  find  their  value  in  the  silver  money  by  an 
•gio,  or  at  whatever  people  pleased  to  give  or  to  take  for  them, 
the  Guinea  usually  passing  for  2\s,  Gd.  in  the  legal  silver  money. 
From  1690  to  ItjiQl  was  a  period  of  continental  wars,  and  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  William's  Ueign,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
first  established,  and  the  paper  money  and  funding  systems  began. 

To  go  into  the  detail  of  all  the  transactimis  of  those  periods  as 
connected  with  the  subject  of  money,  would  occupy  too  much  time; 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  those  transactions,  in 
>order  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  then  debased 
state  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  effects,  which  such  debasement, 
and  the  subsequent  reformation  of  the  money,  had  upon  individuals 
and  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  t:ountry. 

During  that  war,  in  consequence  of  subsidies  and  payments 
abroad,  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  exchanges  became  unfa- 
vorable to  this  country ;  this  balance  could  only  be  made  good  by 
the  transmission  of  bullion  or  coin,  consequently  as  long  as  this 
unfavorable  balance  continued,  no  bullion  would  have  been  brought 
into  this  country  to  remain  in  it,  or  to  be  taken  to  the  Mint  to  be 
coined  into  money;  but  whatnlid  arrive  from  Spain  or  from  Ame- 
rica, Waft  immediately  bought  up  for  exportation  to  the  Continent, 
at  a  price  above  the  price  paid  by  the  Mint,  to  coin  into  money. 

The  Mint  price  at  that  period,  was  6s.  2 J.  an  ounce  for  silver 
and  775.  lOjd.  an  ounce  for  gold,  and  the  exportation  of  the  coin 
of  the  Realm  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  Consequently, 
as  long  as  the  balance  of  payments  continued  against  this  country, 
a  demand  for  bullion  for  exportation  would  continue  also,  and 
ailter  bullion  would  then  bear  a  price  above  the  value  of  the  coin, 
as  much  higher  as  would  cover  tl^  risk  of  the  illegal  exportation 
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of  the  cdin.  This  difference  would  be  about  Id.  or  £<{.  anounee, 
and  it  would  raise  the  price  of  nlver,  in  bullion,  which  could  be 
freely  exported,  up  to  5s.  Sd.  or  5s.  4d,  an  ounce ;  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  price  in  l692,  when  Locke  wrote  his  first  Treatise 
^*  On  raising  the  Value  of  Money/'  and  at  that  time,  as  appears 
through  the  whole  of  his  arguments,  silver  had  not  risen  more  than 
^.  an  ounce  above  the  Mint  price,  in  the  legal  silver  nKmey  then 
in  circulation. 

But  tbe  balance  of  payments  abroad  still  continuing,  the  drain 
of  silver  bullion  .continued  also,  when  the  weighty  milled  money, 
the  heaviest  uid  the  best  of  the  sterling  silver  money,  being  ^rnore 
itottght  after  to  be  exported,  or  to  be  melted  into  i>uUion,  a  greater 
temptation  and  profit  were  thus  progressively  held  out  tp  the 
clippers ;  and  the  clipping  of  the  coin  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  inj  169^;  such  loss,  and  confusion,  had,  through  it,  been 
introduced  into  money  transactions,  that  the  Governmeut  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  to  prevent  the  evil  from 
extending  itself  farther ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  then 
deteriorated  state  of  the  Currency,  by  crying  it  down,  or  by  calling 
in  all  the  dipt  and  debased  money,  and  having  a  new  coinage* 

It  was  at  this  period,  September  I2th,  16^,  that  Mr.  ll>wndes 
wrote  his  Essay  **  Oo  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,"  and 
Ix>cke'8  reply  to  it  was  published  soon  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  in  his  Essay,  after  calculating  the  probable  quantity 
of  silver  money  dien  in  the  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
clipping  of  the  coins  had  been  carried,  says,  (page  105.)  ^'  Thep 
the  whole  of  the  silver  sterling  coins,  dipt  aud  unclipt,  hoarded  and 
current,  now  in  England,  may  be  computed  at  five  millions  and  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  if  it  be  granted,  that  four  millions  of 
this  sum  consist  of  pieces  that,  are  diminished,  some  more,  some 
less,  by  dipping ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  remains  in  the 
Kingdom  about  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  pounc|l8> of  heavy 
money,  a  great  part  of  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  boards^  and  the 
rest  current  chiefly  in  the  counties  most  remote  from  Lojadon." ... 

tie  then  proceeds  to  state  the  result  of  various  trials  made  at 
the  Mint,  and  to  calculate  therefrom  the  value  of  the  dipt  money 
then  in  circuhition,  from  which  it  appears, (page  107.)  "  That  the 
moneys  commonly  current  are  diminished  near  one  half — to  wit, 
in  the  proportion  something  greater  than  that  of  ten  to  twenty- 
two." 

'^  That  going  by  the  medium  of  the  said  number  of  hags,  (tried) 
and  making  but  a  small  allowance  for  the  unclipt  pieces  in  the 
said  bags,  and  for  the  difference  of  money  brought  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  which  passes  among  the  common  people,  (the  former  being 
in  most  payments  the  best  of  the  dipt  money)  every  one  must  be 
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.eoDv»cad,^t)ittkiif  all  ibe  dipt  pwfief  of  «8iier  mWBjM  ^Svi^M$$d 
4)ou)d  be  weighed  together^  they  would  be  foMid4cifiGi«iit/till.4Mdf 
<of  then*  staudiard  weigiil. 

^<  If  ail  tbe  {pieces  in  England,  that  are  m/tue  or  lesa  clipt,  do 
lanouot  by  tale  to  four  miUiona,  (aa  .is  ibefore  supposed)  Ui^P  1 
dnfer  that  itbe  recoining  of  the  aane,  upon  the  old  foot,  would 
onnke  but  two  millions;  and  the  loss  would  beas.iniiab.  But  by 
recoining  the  same  upon  the  foot  of  65.  Sd.  for  the  pvefleut  crowp 
ipieoe,  M  is  before  proposed,  then  ithe  saaoe  quaatity  of  xUpt 
onaney  will  make  two  nillionsaqd'five  hundrad»thou9aad  pounds^ 
mad  the  loss  will  lie  (fifteen  huiulsed.thoiisaod; pounds,  to  ht  bMne 
leilher  by  .public  aid,  lor  by  xhe  panticulara  intesested  in  the  dipt 
'money,  or  by  both/' 

.  P^e  lis.  *'  In  the  praaeat  xondiliosi  and  cinsumiUinces  of 
lOon  silver  money,  thistnation«ndthe.tfadeaBd  dealiegs.theraof^  ace 
amta  freat  meaause  defirived  of  tdie  uae  and  baaafit  of  the  whole 
lapecies  now  in  being,  as  .well  the  haaTy  jpiec^as.  the  light;  tbe 
iformerof  which  have.for ithemastipart:been^hoanlQd.by  the  |Maticu- 
^r  »pers€08  possessed  theveof — ^''•and  itis^not  likely  tfaay  will  aocm 
be  brought  to  light,  without  caising  tbekr  <¥ahie,  and  receiaiqg.tbe 
eolipt  money ;  md  .as  for  .the  ilatter,  a  gneat  pm't  theneof,  when 
latfer^din^paymeats,  it  uUerfy  rtfused^  amd  will  mot  jHua,  end 
consequently  doth;not  aenre.to  the  and^or  porpose^for  wlu«h  it  was 
vauide;  so  tbat  both  the  one  and  tbe  othmr  (for ttbegr^er. part) 
t«fe  become  as  it  were  dead  cash. in  the  kingdom/' 

**  In  consequence  of  the  vitiating,  diminishing,  and  countesfetting 
i  of' tbe  cttraent  money,  it  is  come  to.  passy  that  great  contaationa  do 
'  ^ily  arise  among  the  Idag^s  subjects,  in  fairs,  in.  markets,  ahops,  and 
•otberplaces, throughout  Ae  kingdom,  a^otit  ihtpamng.or  rtfusu^ 
'-cf  ihe  $0m€,  tatht  disimrbanee  of  the  public  peace ;  many  bargmm, 
'Jleings,  and  dealif^s,  are  totaUy  pptwemted. and  laid aride,  which 
^leeiens  tradein  general.  Pertons  hrfore  they  emclude  aw/ bar'- 
^gaim,  are  neceetUated  fint  to  $eitle  ibe^rice  or  value  of  the  veigf 
numey*  they  are  to  receive  fer  their  goodi.^ 

>An  idea  may^be  formed  from  these  extracts,,  what,  the  real  state 
<ofthe  Currency 'tbea  was.  llie  loss  to  the  oountfy,  orihe/expente 
-to  the GoveHiment,  occasioned  by  the. recoinagei^^he  dipt maaey, 
.amauntedin  reality  to  about  IfiWfi&Ol.  Therefore,,  taking  it-upon 
-  tbe'pfevious  assumption  o(  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  tbe  amoeat  of  silver 
money  of  all  sorts,  dipt  and  unclipt,  in  the  country,  beforedie 
the  recoiaage,  was  5,600,000/.,  and  that  the  c%t  money  on  an 
'average  'was  debased  one  half  in  its  original  value ;  it  will  follow, 
Aat  Ihe  dipt  money  then  peallyamounted  to  only  £|40O,00OLii]Stead 
af  4,000,000/^aswa8  supposed  by  him.  And  that  thace^eam  axis- 
fence  in  ihe  country,  to  linUll  all  legal  contracts,  S/^QOiOOQ/.  of  good 
and  lawful  sterling  money,  instead  of  1,600,000/.,  which  shows  that 
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Jibe  riipi^bg  ind^^tfot  b«en  teamed  to  that  extent  which  Mr. 
Lowfldes  had  pi%viouily  imagined. 

JiSr.  Lcfwiides  appears  to  have  recommended  the  depreciation 
of  tf>e  etandard  of  the  'silver  roonciy,  more  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
part  ^f  the  IdSs^  which  would  have  been  oceamoned  by  the  cailing- 
m  and  recoining  of  the  cUpt 'money,  than  from  any  other  motive ; 
toot  perceiving  the  injustice  winch  would  at  that  time  have  bean 
Committed  by  suchan-act,  or  by  a  legal  alteration  of  the  standard. 

It  is  dear  from  what  Mr.  Lowndes  has  said^  and  from  Lodce'iB 

answer  to  him,  ^that  the  general  circulation  of  the  country,  or  the 

If^i  standard  elf  vahie,  had  not  been  altered  or  debased ;  that 

people  refused  to  take  thexlipt  or  debased  money,  just  as  they 

pleased ;  thai  the  dipt  ^cr  debased  money  had  not  been  mt^e^ 

^al  iendeff,  and  eonijmhory  in  poffmetUs ;  that  contracts  had  tiot 

Mien  entered  into,  and  transactions  foimded  upon  that  chptor 

debaaed  nion«fy,  aa  in  l^al  money ;  that  purchases  of  land  and 

r^nts-of  Ibttdy'Uitmey  borrowed,  aiid  taxes  and  rates  imposed,  had 

-not  taken  pkce  in  thiit  ^clipt  or  debased  money,  as  in  the  lawful 

flioiiey'of  the  Reidm  ;ibiit,  that  it  was  permitted  to  pass  for  its  real 

vdue^only,  some  pieces  which  were  previously  ahillings  passing  for 

aeven  pence,  some  'for  «ight  pence,  or  what  they  were  worthy 

**  Persons  btforethetf*  conclude  any  bargains,  being  necessitated 

first  to  settle  the  vabw  of  the  money  they  were  to  receive  in  pay^ 

'  fnent"    And  that  two  prkes  had  aetnally  taken  piaee,  one  in  tho 

jgood  and  lawful  money,  and  the  other  in  the  dipt  aaoai^y,  whidb 

from' the  scarcity  of  silver  change,  was  permitted  to  pass  current^ 

only^  for  convenience  saka,  until  the  nuisance  became  too  greiat, 

and  no  longer  to  be  endured. 

Locke  cSstinctly  states  (page  107.)  ''That  no  man  was  compd^ 
led  to  receive  the  dipt  or  depreciated  money  in  legal  payments^ 
atad -that  there  was  a  Law  in  existenee,  with  severe  penalties,  against 
those  who  tendered  dipt  money  in  paym«at''  And  page  51  the 
-  aays.  ^^  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  man  so  skilled  in 
the  Laws,  espedally  of  the  Mint,  the  Exchequer,  and  of  oar 
money,  should  all  afeng  in  his  argomenis,  speak  of  dipt  moaey^ 
as  if  it  were  the  lawful  money  of  fiogland. 
^  Therefore,  a  quailtity  of  dipt  shillings,  or  dipt  pieces  of  silver 
money,  hahfiag  within  a  few  yeai^' crept  into  ciremation,  wasiiot^  in 
Mr.'Lo(^e^snHnd,a  sufficient  justification  for  depseeiatiBg  the  old 
lawful  standard  of  our  ccnns.  And  it  was  because  rents  of  land, 
anfd  other  contracts  and  prices,  had  not  taken  place  and  become, 
founded  in  that  dipt  or  depreciated  money  at  that  time,  and  be* 
cause  the  lawful  money  and  standard  of  value  had  not  become 
altered  or  depreciated,  that  Mr.  Lodce  combated,  and  justiyoom* 
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bated^  ami  prevatled  over  the  ttrgutnents  of  Mn  VMihiAfsSf  tot  de- 
preciating the  lawful  coins,  or  the  then  standard  of  silver  monej.    • 

But  had  Locke  lived  to  the  present  day,  would  he  have  disco- 
vered Bo  difference  between  the  present  depreciated  state  of  our 
whole  Currency,  and  the  dipt  money  in  William  the  Third^s  Reign  ? 
Would  he  have  advocated  a  restoration  of  this  depreciated  curren- 
cy again  to  its  former  standard,  or  ati  increase  in  its  value  of  nearly 
one  third,  or  between  40  and  .50  per  cent.,  after  that  money^  the 
whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  had  become  depreciated 
to  that  extent;  after  that  depreciated  Currency,  or  medium  of  ex- 
change had  been  made  by  law,  a  legal  tender  between  man  and 
man,  compulsory  in  payments,  and  the  lawful  current  money  of  the 
country ;  after  money  had  been  borrowed  in,  purchases  and  rents 
of  land  made,  excessive  taxes,  rates,  and  duties  imposed,  and 
nearly  all  transactions  had  taken  place  in,  and  become  founded 
Upon  that  depreciated  currency;  would  he,  under  tush  circumr 
stances  have  had  so  little  sense  of  justice,  as  to  have  advocated  a 
restoration  of  that  depreciated  legalized  Currency  again  to  its  for- 
mer value  i  Or,  if  he  had  done  so,  would  he  not  at  the  same  time, 
have  also  had  that  feeling  of  ^' retributive  justice,"  to  have  recom- 
mended other  measures  to  be  adopted,  to  guard  and  relieve  indi- 
viduals and  the  public,  who  must  otherwise  be  ruined,  or  greatly 
injured,  under  its  banefol  and  dtstructive  effects? 

But  a  better  judgment  can  be  formed,  of  what  Locke  would 
have  done,  under  such  circumstances,  from  his  own  words. — ^page 
9.  he  says,  ''  The  standard  once  settled  by  public  authority^  the 
quantity  of  silver  once  established  under  the  several  denominations, 
1  humbly  conceive  it  should  not  be  altered,  till  there  were  an  ab- 
solute necessity  shown  for  such  alteration,  which  I  think  can 
never  be.*' 

'''^Fhe  reason  why  it  should  not  be  changed  is  this — because  the 
public  authority  is  guarantee  for  all  legal  contracts.  •  But  men  are 
absolved  from  the  performance  of  their  legal  contracts,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  under  the  several  denominatibns  be  altered;  as  is  evi- 
dent, if  borrowing  100/.  or  400  ounces  of  silver,  to  repay  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  (for  that  is  understood  by  the  same  sum  and  so 
the  Law  warrants  it,)  or  taking  a  lease  of  land  for  years  to  come,  at 
the  like  rent  of  100/.,  they  should  both  pay  the  one,  and  the  other, 
in  money  coined  under  the  same  denominations,  with  one  fifth  less 
of  silver  in  it,  than  at  the  time  of  the  bargain.  The  landlord  here 
and  the  creditor,  are  each  defrauded  of  20  per  cent,  of  what  they 
contracted  for,  and  is  their  due ;  and  1  ask,  how  much  juster  it 
would  be,  to  dissolve  the  contracts  they  had  made,  than  that  hence- 
forth all  landlords  and  creditors,  should  be  paid  their  past  debts 
and  rents   for  leases   already  made,  in  dipt  moneys  twenty  per 
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cent,  lighter  than  it  should  be  i    Both  ways  they  lose  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  detnand,  with  equal  justice* 

•  ^*  I'he  casejBCQuld  be  the  wmef  and  le^al  contracts  voided^  if  the 
standard  should  be  altered  on  the  other  side,  andeach  species  of  our 
coin  be  made  one  fifth  heavier.  For  then  he  that  had  borrowed  or 
contracted  for  am  snm,  could  not  be  discharged  by  paying  the 
quantity  agreed  fir-^but  be  liable  io  be  forced  to  pay,  20  percent, 
mare  than-  he  bargained  for-^that  is^  more  than  he  ought.  On 
the  other  side,  whether  the  creditor  be  forced  to  receive  less,  or 
the  debtor  forced  to  pay  more  than  his  contract,  the  damage  and 
injury  is  the  same  whenever  a  man  is  defrauded  of  his  due ;  and 
whether  this  will  not  be  a  public  failure  of  justice^  thus  arbitrarily 
to  give  one  man  a  right  and  possession  to  another f  without  any 
fauli  on  .the  steering  man^s  siae,  or  without  any,  the  least  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  1  shall  leave  to.be  considered." 

It  is  obvious,  that  it  was  because  contracts  and  engagements  had 
not  been  entered  into  in  the  dipt  money,  and  the  dipt  money  had 
not  been  made  a  legal  tender,  that  Locke  objected  to  any  alternation 
in  the  standard  at  that  time*  And  the  reformation  of  the  silver 
flioiiey,  as  it  was  then  called,  no  more  affected  the  Kingdom  with, 
regard  to  the  weight  of  taxes,  or  individuals  as  to  debts  or  credits, 
or  their  previous  contracts,  or  the  general  state  of  prices,  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  than  a  recoinage  of  the  silver  money, 
in  the  last  Reign,  would  have  done^  had  that  recoinage  taken  place 
in  or  about  the  year  1790. 

In  1790,  the  silver  money  then  in  circulation  was  greatly  depre- 
ciated  in  value  by  long  wear,  many  of  the  plain  shillings  not  having 
much  more  than  one  half  of  the  original  quantity  of  sterling  silver 
remaining  in  them,  and  the  six-penny  pieces  not  so  much ;  the 
silver  money  on  the  average  then,  being  nearly  as  much  depreciated, 
by  long  use  and  wear,  as  it  was  in  the  Reign  of  William  the 
Third  jby  clipping.  The  only  effect  of  calling  in,  and  recoining  that 
depredated  silver  money,  would  then  have  been  much  the  same  as 
in  William's  time  by  the  recoining  of  the  dipt  mone>  ;  namely, 
an  inconvenience  to  the  public,  for  the  moment  during  the  opera- 
tion of  calling  it  in  and  substituting  another  coinage  in  its  stead, 
and  also,  the  expense  to  be  sustained  by  the  recoinage.  But  the 
weight  of  all  taxes  and  rents>  and  all  transactions,  would  have 
remained  upon  the  same  footing  or  basis  after  such  recoinage  as 
before. 

In  William  the  Third's  Reign,  the  standard  of  value  was  kept 
perfect,  by  there  being  in  circulation,  not  as  Mr.  Lowndes  had 
guessed,  only  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but 
Upwards  of  three  millions,  (as  appeared  to  have  be^n  the  case  after 
the  recoinage)  of  good  and  lawful  sterling  silver  money  \  and  in  the 
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ImC  Rrign,  the  legal  staodard  was  keptperfcet  and  undlistiirl^d  up 
to  1797,  notwithstanding  the  depreciated  state  oB  the  gvealeae  pbrt 
of  the  stfver  Currencj,  by  the  circulatiofi  of  good  and  la^N^l  weigh- 
ty gold  money. 

But  from  the  year  1797;»  since  the  Bank  cea»ed  ti^pay  ils  ootev 
on  demand^  in  the  legat  weighty  sterling  gold  money  of  the  Reakn, 
from  that  period,  up  to  1814^  the  pound  note>  wkicb  was  made  the 
legalized  pound  sterling  standard  of  value,  and  the-  sole  Curvenoy 
of  the  country,  was  regularly  depreciating,  as  calctiiated  in  gold  aa 
well  as  in  siWer. 

If,  in  the  year  1790>  a  recoinage  of  die  silver  mo«ey  had  heeB 
proposed,  no  one  would  at  that  time  have  thought  of  advocating  a  ^ 
diepreciation  of  the  standard,  merely  because  the  shillings  and  six* 
penny  pieces  4iad  become  greatly  depreciated  by  long  wear  |  and 
all  Locke's  arguments,  and  the  arguments  of  others,  if  ainsta  de- 
preciation of  the  standard  at  that  time,  would  liave  very  justly  ap- 
plied ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  the  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  metalKc  standard  now,  have  not  discovered  the  great 
difierence  existing  between  the  two  cases. 

This  error  among  others,  has  gready  tended  to  plrnige  this  na- 
tion into  its  present  distress  and  diffieulties,  from  the  belief  that' 
the  two  cases  are  similar,  and,  that  because  the  country  soon  over- 
came the  inconvenience  in  William  the  lliird's  Reign,  of  callii^  in 
a  quantity  of  cUpt  shillings,  or  deteriorated  pieces  of  »ilver  money,  • 
and  resumed  its  wonted  prosperity,  that  it  will  now  be  equally 
able  to  support  the  ruinous  and  terrible  efieots  of  increasing,  or  of 
raising  the  value  of  the  whole  Ctiif^ary,  or  circulating  asediwn 
again  (gold  as  well  as  silver)  nearly  50  per  cent.,  after  most  trao« 
sactions  had  become  founded  in  that  gneatly  depreciated  Cunaacy. 
The  effects  of  which  will  consequently  be,  to  increase  all  the  bur-- 
thens  of  the  country  in  like  proportion,  to  raise  all  rents,  taxes, 
rates,  and  all  previous  contracts,  in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  oonspei 
every  person  to  pay  nearly  50  per  cent.  aK>re  than  he  oootraeled  A>r,' 
or  ought  to  pay.     But  if  those  who  advocate  these  nnjust  and  ini*> 
politic  measures,  were  fiilly  aware  of  the  numerous  acts  of  hardship 
which  they  are  committing  by  them,  and  perpetuating  upon  the 
community,  and  the  still  greater  evils,  misery,  and  ruin,  which  muat. 
be  entailed  upon  a  great  mass  of  ^  productive  popidation ;  if  they 
possess  any  feeUngs  of  humanity,  or  regard  for  the  good  and  fMo-^ 
sperity  of  the  country,  they  Would  review  this  system  of  ruin  and 
injustice,    with   feelings   of  mingled  remorse  and  shame.    The 
country  is  now  again  laboring  under  the  first  eiSeetsof  this«iea4 
sure  only,  and  the  longer  it  is  perseveved  in,  the  moMr'cnMl,  the 
more  terrible  and  distressing  wiNheits  effiscts  every  day. 

The  circulatfttg  tDcfinm,  or  the  paper 'Ourrenay  of  the  countty^ 
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wbnch  htfd  becone  thvoriy  legab^edl  uKMiey  Unit  o«staiiidaf4  o£ 
value,  biid  been  regularij  depreciating  b  vdae  for  nearly  twentjr 
years.  Just  before  the  dose  of  tbe  war,  m  1814,  silver  bad  riseo 
m  this  depreciated  paper  nioney^  tbe  tben  only  legal  mouey  or 
medittfii  of  exclmiige,  to  cavry  on  all  tbe  tnmsaclions  of  the  coun- 
try, from  5$.  2d,  an  ounce  (the  old  Mini  price)  up  to  7 ^  Sd,  or 
7s.  4d.  an  ounce ;  and  gold  bad  riscii  from  77si.  lOW.  an  ounoft 
up  to  1  lOs.  an  ounce.  Thia  legaltted  paper  pomKl  sterling,  mooeyi 
unit,  or  standard  of  value,  bad  tben  become  depreciated  as  calcu-* 
lated  in  silver,  from  the  value  of  nearly  4  ounces  of  silver,  down  to> 
!^  ounces  of  silver;  andiftgi^  from  1^  grains  of  gold,  down  to 
87  grains  of  gold. 

And  it  was  in  this  debased^  diminished,  dipt,  or  depreciated 
money  standard,  ct  money  miil,  of  tbe  value  of  2^  ounces  of  silver^ 
oir  of  S7  grains  of  gold,  in  wkicb  the  great  bnlk  of  tbe  puhliedebt 
had  been  contracted,  in  wkicfa  rents  of  land  and  houses  had  been 
contracted,  in  which  the  excessively  great  weight  of  taxes  and  ratea 
bad  been  levied,  in  which  money  had  been  borrowed  on  mortgage 
and  on  bond,  in  which  purchases  of  land  and  contracts  for  other 
properly  bed  been  entered  intoj  and  in  which  ninety  nine,  out  of 
every  hundred,  of  all  existing  transactions  had  become  founded. 

Aitd  was  it  either  humane,  poHlie,  or  just,  to  increase  the  value 
again,  of  this  legal  depreciatal  Currency,  or  medium  of  exchange^ 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  by  lowering  of  the  price  of  gold  frcxn  1 10s.  an 
ounce,  dofvn  to  77s.  10|d  an  ounce;  and  silver  from  7s.  4«{«  an 
ounce,  down  to  5s.  an  otince  i  thus  potting  into  the  money  unit  or 
pound  sterling,  more  of  silver  or  of -gold ;  or  increasing  it  in  weight 
or  valbe  again,  from  ^  ounces  of  silver  up  to  4.  ounces  of  silvei) 
and  frohi  87  graitas  of  gold  up  to  1!23  grains  of  gold.  And  by  this 
measure  compelling  every  one  to  pay  in  the  proportion  of  400 
ounces  df  silver  fbr  every  100/«  they  owed,  or  had  contracted  for; 
or  an  equivalent  in  property,  to  the  value  of  400  ounces  of  silver^ 
where  they  ought  to  h^ve  paid  only  ^75  ounces  of  silver ;  perpetu- 
atihg  die  weight  of  all  taxes  and  rales  upon  the  country,  at  a  rata 
nearly  50  per  cent,  more  burthensonte  than  they  ought  to  have 
b^^n,  kiedncitig  one  half  6f  the  productive  classes  to  ruin,  misery, , 
and  disgrace,  and  tbe  laborers  to  the  greatest  state  of  want  wretch^ 
.  edness,  and  degradation.  '^  la  not  this  a  faihire  of  public  justice^ 
and  the  giving  away  of  one  man's  right  and  possesnon  to  anodier, 
without  any  ^ult  on  the  sutfering  man's  side  ;"  and  ^'  a  removing 
of  the  landmarks  of  property  f "  if  it  be  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  wbAt  va^d  be  ao.  But  some  one  may  faere  observe,  tiiat  the 
previous  depraciation  of  eioney  #as  also  an  act  of  injustice.  Grants 
ed,  that  it  was  so ;  and  let  those)  by  whose  acts  it  was  depredated^ 
defead  ft  if  they  tan ;  thlit  is  not  tbe  queation  now  at  isaaie<    By 
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a  different  mode  of  policy,  that  original  depreciation  might  perhaps 
have  been  prevented  ;  but  although  many  reasons  may  be  given, 
dirough  the  necessities  of  the  war,  somewhat  to  justify  the  policj 
of  that  depreciation,  no  just  or  good  reason  can  be  given  for  raising 
of  the  value  of  the  Currency  back  again.  No  doubt,  many  acts  of 
hardship  and  of  injustice,  had  been  committed  through  the  depre- 
ciation, but  most  of  them  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1813,  or  liad  been 
provided  for^  And  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  currency  again, 
or  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the  old  metallic  standard,  is  not 
producing  benefit  to  those  who  were  before  injured  by  the  depre- 
ciation, or  taking  from  others,  who  were  being  benefited  by  that 
depreciation,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  producing  precisely  tbe 
contrary  efiects. 

To  explain  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  it  be  supposed  (and  this 
case  will  apply  in  numerous  instances)  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  against  France,  in  1 793,  a  gentleman  possessed  an  estate 
of  5000/.  a  year,  up  to  the  income  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
live,  and  which  estate  was  then  let  upon  leases  for  a  term  of  years. 
Soon  after  the  war  began,  he  finds,  from  the  increase  of  taxation, 
and  from  the  advanced  price  of  most  commodities,  occasioned 
thereby,  and  by  increasing  issues  of  paper  money,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent depreciation  of  that  paper  money,  that  be  could  not  sup- 
port the  same  style  <tf  living  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  do, 
without  year  after  year  running  into  debt.  The  war  continues,  and 
taxes  and  prices,  and  the  increase  of  and  tbe  depreciation  of  die 
paper  money,  continue  to  increase  with  it ;  and  lus  debts  and  in- 
cumbrances, added  to  the  expense  of  raising  money,  increase  in  tbe 
same  proportion.  But  as  land,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
produce  of  land,  is  also  rising  in  nominal  value,  he  looks  forward 
to  the  expiration  of  his  leases,  to  be  then  enabled  to  raise  his  rents, 
and  to  replace  biniself  somewhat  upon  the  footing  in  which  he 
stood  before  the  war. 

Let  it  be  su{q>osed  that  in  1810  or  1812  Jbis  leases  are  expired, 
and  that  he  was  then  enabled  to  raise  his  rents  up  to,  8,000/.  a 
year ;  and  having  then  to  pay  interest  upon  mortgages  and  other 
incumbrances,  to  the  amount,  say  of  3,000/.  a  yea^  he  would  still 
have  a  nominal  income  left  of  5000/.  a  year,  the  same  as  in  1793^ 
but  with  all  taxes  and  prices  greatly  increased  upon  him. 

The  paper  money  Currency  wais  depreciated,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  its  exchangeable  and  in  its  intrinsic  value,  full  one  third ;  and 
soon  after  the  war  had  ceased,  measures  are  being  taken  by  tbe 
Bank  and  by  the  Government,  to  restore  this  depreciated  Curren- 
cy again  to  an  ''  healthful  state ;''  that  is  to  say,  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  value  with  guineas,  or  to  bring  the  guineas  back  again  into 
circulation.    The  produce  of  land^  and  £e  rents  and  value  of 
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land  and  the  price  of  most  commodtties,  soon  begin  to  faU|  to 
adjust  themselves  Xoguinta  prices  again,  or  to  the  increasing  value 
of  this  '^  healthful  currenc^f /'  And  tibis  gentletnan  soon  finds  his  new 
tenants  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  (his  old  ones  havifig  become  fund- 
holders;  or  his  creditors  on  bond  or  mortgage  perhaps,)  aad 
the  value  of  his  estate  fast  falling  back  to  its  original  value  in 
17989  or  to  5000/.  a- year;  leaving  him  with  charges  and  in- 
cumbrances upon  it  of  3000/.  e-year,  to  pay  'off;  thus  having  the 
prospect  before  him,  of  being  left  in  possession  of  two  fifths  of  his 
original  income,  or  SOOO/.  a-year,  to  live  upon,  with  all  taxesr  9^A 
rates  trebled  since  1793.  And  this  state  of  things  brought  about, 
by  the  a^mpt  to  restore  the  depreciated  paper  currency  to  ioi 
original  value,  or  to  a  '^  healthful  state." 

Many  are  at  this  moment,  placed  in  somewhat  the  above  situa- 
tion, being  compelled  to  leave  their  family  mansions,  and  to  live  in 
retirement  abroad  ;  and  many  are  totally  ruined,  who  having  bor- 
rowed money  in  the  depreciated  currency,  are  now  called  upon  to 
pay  back  the  principal,  or  to  pay  the  mtm'eit,  in  money  50  per 
cent,  more  valuable. 

This  case  will  apply  to  thousands,  and  to  t^M  of  thousands,  and 
indeed  in  a  degree  to  every  one,  in  every  station  of  life,  who  bad  en-^ 
tered  into  contracts  of  late  years,  in  the  depreciated  currency:  in  a 
state  of  high  prices.  And  the  same  case  applies  to  the  nation  at  large 
or  to  the  landed  interest  generally,  who  having  mortgaged  the  re* 
sources  of  the  country,  and  their  estates,  to  the  fundbolders,  and 
to  others  who  live  upon  the  taxes,  when  prices  were  l%h,  in  <tbe 
depreciated  currency,  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  the 
interest  of  that  mortgage,  in  money  of  50  per  cent,  greater  value. 
Who  could  have  believed  it  possible,  that- the  Janded  interest  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  propose  tbe  adoption  of  measures  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  mortgage  upon  their  estates  50  per  cent* 
at  one  blow,  by  calling  for  a  restoration  of  the  currency  again  to 
its  '^  pristine,  sound,  and  healthfiil  state,''  or  a  restoration  of  the 
old  metallic  standard  i 

The  landed  interest  may  flatter  themselves,  perhaps,  that  they 
shall  be  aUe  to  preserve  the  present  rents  of  tlieir  estates,  through 
the  operation  of  the  com  prohibition  bill ;  but  in  this  they  will 
most  assuredly  find  themselves  lamentably  disappointed,  for  in  tins 
measure  ^  they  are  only  making  a  way,  through  the  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  ultimately  to  their 
own."  They  cannot  keep  up  agricultural  produce  to  that 
price  M'hich  they  wish  to  obtain  through  the  corn  bill,  and  pre- 
serve their  present  rents,  in  any  other  way  than  i>y  retuniings  to,  and 
conlimiing  in  circulation,  the  depreciated  onrrency ;  or 'by  making 
eight  shillings  out  of  the  ounce  olf  silver,  and  six  pounds  out  of -the 
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ounce  of  gold  ;  and  bj  enacting,  that  2i  ounces  of  silver^  or  80 
giains  of  gold,  shall  be  the  lawful  pound  sterling ;  which  nMMiej, 
although  smaller,  would  be  as  hard  and  as  '^  sound,"  and  quite 
as  **  healthful"  to  the  landed  interest,  as  the  old  metallic  currency 
of  1793.  In  money  of  this  value  the  Bank  might  sooa.  return  to 
unrestricted  cash  payments,  and  in  it,  perhaps,  their  tenants'  may 
obtain  pretty  steadily  about  10s.  a  bushel  for  wheat,  and  for  the 
oilier  produce  of  the  land  a  proportionate  price ;  but  not  in  money 
of  greater  value.  All  other  measures  to  raise  prices  will  only  end 
in  destroying  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  producing  in- 
creased misery  and  ruin,  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  own  in- 
tended object* 

But  to  return  to  the  state  of  the  currency  again,  in  WilKam  the  . 
Third's  reign,  and  allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  currency 
and  standard  of  value  had  then  become  depreciated  to  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Lowndes  recommended  the  new  silver  money  to  be 
made ;  but  Uiis,  from  the  autliority  of  both  Locke  and  Lowndes, 
v^as  not  the  case,  it  being  only  a  part  of  the  currency,  or  the  clipt 
shilling)),  which  were  depreciated,  and  which  were  not  made  legal 
tenders ;  yet,  allowing  that  the  whole  currency  or  circulating  medium 
had  been  so  depreciated,  this  state  of  tilings  had  only  continued 
for  a  shoit  time,  or  for  three  or  four  years,  and  it  had  not  bad  time 
to  cause  a  rise  in  the  rents  of  land,  or  to  penetrate  into  all  the 
transactions  of  the  country.  But  even  bad  it  effected  a  general  rise 
of  prices  (which  it  had  not),  does  it  follow,  because  the  nation  could 
tlien  bear  the  increasing  of  the  value  of  the  currency  20  per  cent.; 
at  a  time  when  rents  were  very  moderate ;  when  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  credit, 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb;  when  most  transactions  in  business  took 
place  in  ready-money  payments ;  when  there  were  few  or  no  in- 
ternal  taxes,  or  taxes  on  die  necessaries  of  life ;  when  the  price  of 
foody  and  d  most  other  things,  was  lower  in  this  country  than  on 
the  Continent;  and  when  the  whole  revenue  was  little  more  than  two 
millions  a-year  :  does  it  follow— because  the  nation  could  then 
bear,  without  causing  great  permanent  distress,  an  increase  in  the 
^raiue  of  the  currency  or  circulating  medium  of  £0  per  cent.,  at  that 
time,  and  under  tho$e  circumstances — that  the  nation  can  now  sup- 
port an  increase  in  this  value  of  money  of  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  when 
the  system  of  commercial  credit  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent ;  with  a  taxation  of  upwards  of  fifty  millions  a-year  mostly 
levied  in  that  depreciated  currency,  rents  doubled  in  it,  and  all 
transactions,  in  private  life  and  in  trade  and  commeice^^  founded 
upon  it ;  which  took  root,  and  had  gone  on  progressively  increasing 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  had  interwoven  itsielf  into  all- 
the  aftirs  of  the  country,  public  «nd  private  i 
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But  the  standard  of  money  or  t)ie  medium  of  exchange  was  not 
at  all  raised  lo  value  in  William  the  Third's  time,  as  is  before 
shown  ;  and  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  the  world,  are  very  different  now  to  what  was  the 
case  at  that  period.  The  old  standard  of  value,  therefore,  can  now 
never  be  restored  to  circulation  again  without  producing  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  country, 
viithout  rendering  perpetual  the  greatest  misery  and  distress,  with- 
out destroying  and  driving  from  the  country  a  great  proportion 
of  its  capital  and  industry,  and  drying  up  die  sources  of  its  strength 
and  power,  its  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Had  the  Bank  of  England  never  ceased  to  pay  its  notes  on 
demand  in  the  old  sterling  currency  of  the  country,  and  had  the 
depreciation  in  the  paper  money  never  taken  place,  the  public 
debt  could  not  have  been  raised  to  half  its  present  amount,  or  the 
taxes  to  half  the  amount  they  now  are.  Most  prices  would  have 
remained  throughout  the  war  much  the  same  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  the  natural  value  of  properly  wotdd  have  been  but 
little  disturbed,  and  the  present  disordered  and  distressed  state  of 
the  country  would  not  have  arisen.  No  man  now  knows  what  the 
value  of  property  will  be  6  or  12  months  hence;  to  talk  of  the 
currency  being  now  restored  to  its  former  value,  and  that  no  further 
fall  in  prices  will  take  place,  is  absolute  nonsense;  this  same 
doctrine  was  held  by  the  same  parties  more  than  twelve  months  ago, 
who  then  talked  of  a  fall  in  prices  of  about  3  per  cent,  when  the 
fall  since  that  time  has  been  nearer  25  per  cent,  on  the  average, 
and  the  fall  yet  to  come  must  be  as  much  or  more.  Even  if  the 
currency  were  now  depreciated  and  permanendy  made  of  the  value 
of  8s.  from  the  ounce  of  silver,  and  \20s,  from  the  ounce  of  gold, 
and  twenty  of  those  shillings,  either  gold  or  silver,  made  the  lawful 
pound  sterling,  it  is  doubtful  (if  the  Bank  were  to  pay  in  money 
of  that  value,  on  demand,  for  all  their  notes  out)  if  the  aggregate  of 
prices  could  be  supported  steadily  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  now 
are  :  the  natural  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  time  of  peace,  is  now 
about  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  (or  50  grains  of  gold),  it  being 
grown  and  sold  for  less  than  that  price  in  all  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  districts  on  the  Continent;  and  its  price  must  ulti- 
mately fall  in  this  country  to  about  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver, 
let  the  value  of  money,  or  the  price  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  be 
kept  at  what  it  may.  'I'he  landed  interest  are  npt  now  acting  upon 
measures  to  preserve  the  public  faith  by  paying  £0s.  in  the  pound, 
but  are  gratuitously  compelling  themselves,  and  all  die  other 
classes  of  society,  to  pay  in  money  of  the  value  of  30$,  in  the  pound, 
upon  all  their  debts,  taxes,  and  incumbrances. 

Jt  is  thought  by  some  people   because  the  price  of  gold  9m4 
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Mtef  i^  now  at  the  old  mint  price>  atid  th«  poiiild  iM>t«  ttt  pveaent 
bi^Hgbt  back  to  paf  with  the  old  metallic  stattdard,  that  nil  ourdiflS- 
<^ultie6  are  overcome :  herein, they  commitanotber  great  mistake,  and 
the  misconception  in  this  respect  n  only  exceeded  by  its  ttiis* 
chievousness.  *  It  is  true^  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  ncMte 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  gold  or  ftilvef  whieh  if 
oan  be  converted  into  ;  and  it  is  also  perfectly  true,  tbftt  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  above  the  old  mini  pliee,  #a8^  of 
dught  to  have  been^  to  every  reasoning  mind,  sufficient  proof  of  a 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  to  an  e(|ttal  extent ;  but  under 
the  late  artificial  system,  the  Bank,  or  Ministers,  could  riiise  or  fall 
^e  price  of  gold  or  silver,  almost  as  much  or  rapidly  as  they 
pleased.  And  although  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  note 
Would  immediately  conform  to  the  price  of  bullion,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  prices  would  as  immedilitely  conform  tO  the  alteru'- 
tions  in  the  value  of  the  pound  note  :  many  concurrent  circum'- 
stances  may  prevent  this,  and  particularly  when  the  alterations  in 
the  value  of  money  take  place  in  a  way  not  obvious  to  all  the  world.. 

The  standard  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pAper  money  may 
be  quickly  altered  as  compared  with  bullion ;  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  all  prices,  for  the  value  of  land  and  of  all  commodities,  to 
settle  down  to  the  altered  value  of  that  standard.  And  although 
tfie  paper  money  may  now  be  brought  back  to  par,  with  the  old 
standard  in  fold  and  silver,  rents  of  land,  and  the  annual  value 
and  fee  simple  of  land,  and  the  price  of  all  things,  have  not  yet 
adjusted  themselves  to  this  altered  value  of  money,  or  to  the  old 
standard,  nor  by  one  tenth  part  yet. 

It  took  nearly  twenty  years,  during  the  progressive  increase  of 
paper  money  and  the  gradual  depreciation  of  that  paper  money, 
to  elevate-prices  up  to  the  highest  point  to  which  they  had  attained; 
and  it  m^y  take  several  years  for  them  all  to  settle  down  again  ; 
but  iC'gold  be  kept  permanently  at  77s.  lOfd.  an  ounce,  and  silver 
in  proportion  low,  a  great  mass  of  the  farmers  must  be  inevitably 
ruined,  and  the  laborers  reduced  to  the  greatest  state  of  want  and 
misery,  or  to  the  brink  of  starvation ;  many  of  the  manufacturers, 
artisans,  and  m.^faanics,  will  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  the 
trade  and  coqinierce  greatly  diminished,  if  not  nearly  destroyed  ; 
wheat  must  v^itimately  fall  to  5s.  or  6^»  a  bushel,  and  the  other  pro- 
duce of  land  fall  in  similar  proportion ;  rents  of  land  and  the  value  of 
land,  and  all  prices,  must,  on  the  average,  be  lowered  to  about  the 
level  of  prices  before  the  war,  ^r  to  the  average  rate  of  from  1780 
to  1790. 

Prices  are  at  present  held  up  in  an  artificial  way,  in  a  great 
degree  through  the  operation  of  the  corn  bill  ;  but  this  can&pt  be 
centimied  for  many  years :  for  if  Minbters  will  Act  upon  measures 
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to  efideavQQr  to  Heep  up  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in- 
trinsieallj^,  to  double  the  price  in  other  countries;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  they  will  not  permit  the  food,  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  to  come  into  this  country  at  a  reasonable  rate,  a  great  part  pf 
the  population  of  this  country  will  emigrate  to  the  cheap  ioo^ 
to  escape  intrinsic  high  prices,  and  excessive  taxation.  And  bow 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  manufactures  of  this  country  can 
now  fiorisby  or  that  our  manufaetprers  can  contend  against  those 
other  countries,  who  are  obtaining  their  food,  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  at  less  than  one  half  that  ours  do,  and  consequently  are, 
euabled  to  se)l  the  productions  of  their  labor  at  half  the  price : 
no  superior  sl^illf  or  industry,  or  ingenuity,  can  in  the  long  run 
contend  against  this  difference. 

3efore  the  French  war,  or  30  or  40  years  ago,  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  was  in  this  country  much  upon  a  level  with  the 
prices  upon  the  Continent ;  it  was  about  that  period  our  manufac- 
tures so  ereatly  took  root,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  tnen  naturally  florished,  as  our  manufacturing  laborers 
.itpuld  then  contend,  upon  equal  terms,  with  their  rivals  on  the 
.Continent,  and  they  then  enjoyed  in  a  great  degree  the  reward  of 
their  labor,  which  their  superior  skill  and  industry  justly  intitled 
them  tQ. 

It  is  thift  attempt,  forcibly  to  hold  up  prices  in  money  of  increas- 
.  ed  vahie,  or  in  the  old  qaetallic  standard,  or  acting  upon  measures 
ItiO  benefit  one  class  of  society  to  the  destruction  ana  injury  of  the 
Plher,  or  to  raise  intrinsically  the  price  of  the  necessanes  of  life^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lower  the  wages  of  manufacturing 
labor,  which  is  now  occasioning  so  much  misery  and  distress  in  the 
country,  and  whiiph  is  driving  so  much  of  its  capital  and  industry 
to  seek  more  safe  and  beneficial  employment  abroad.  When'  the 
manu&ctures,  and  trade  and  commerce,  are  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, where  are  the  landed  interest  dien  to  look  for  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  land  F 

Another  yeiy  common  misconception  on  the  subject  of  money, 
i^,  that  the  quantity  of  ^old  or  silver  actually  contained  in  a9y 
piece  of  money  constitutes  its  only  real  intrinsic  value ;  this  in 
some  arespects  is  tr^e,  but*  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It 
.  creates  same  ponfusion  in  arguing  upon  the  subject  of  monev, 
baving.  two  metals  as  standard^  ;  it  were  better  that  one  only  should 
be  fix^d  upon  .by  all  nations;  Silver,  for  many  reasons^  is  the 
beat  adapted  for  this  universal  money  and  standard  of  value; 
and  gold  should  be  permitted  to  paqs  by  an  Agio,  or  at  whatever 
rate  the  jpublic  pleased  to^ve,  or  to  take^  for  each  descrip^pp  f)i 
ipld  cQiHr  3il?rer  ^a^  formerly  the  standard  in  this  countr^^  ^^A 
lit  19  sp  9X  Jff^R^X  ID  moat  compaercial  qation^  ip  th^  worlds 
Takiq^  aiiv^ri  thf i:^ore^  aa  the  standard;  l^t  it  b^  ^vpj>,09^  fpr 
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argument  sake^  that  of  the  present  silver  money,  5s,  6d.  is  now  coin- 
ed out  of  the  ounce  of  silver,  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  shil* 
ling  so  coined  contains  tviro  eleventh  parts  of  an  ounce  of  silver; 
but  the  present  price  of  silver  being  only  5s.  an  ounce/  the  real 
value  of  the  shilling  is  at  this  time  equal  to  two  tenths,  or  one 
fifth  of  an  ounce  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  any  person  can  convert 
it  into,  or  can  purchase  with  a  shilling,  one  fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
silver,  or  10  per  cent,  more  of  silver  than  is  actually  contained 
in  the  shilling.  And  supposing  the  price  of  silver  to  be  higher  or 
lower  than  55.  an  ounce,  the  value  of  the  shilling  will  be  in  pro- 
portion greater  or  less ;  observing,  that  although  it  may  become 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  quantity  of  silver  actually  contain- 
ed in  it,  yet  it  cannot  become  of  less  as  long  as  the  currency  or 
•ilver  money  be  permitted  to  be  freely  exported,  which  is  now 
the  case.  And  taking  silver  now  at  5s.  an  ounce,  it  is  the  sani« 
thing,  as  to  its  effects  upon  general  prices,  (should  this  price  con- 
tinue) as  if  the  silver  money  were  really  coined  of  the  value  of  5*. 
from  the  ounce  of  silver,  instead  of  5s.  6d. 

This  would  be  the  case  with  a  dipt  money,  or  money  greatff 
depreciated  by  long  use,  say  to  two  thirds  or  less  of  it^  original  value ; 
yet,  as  long  as  this  dipt  or  depreciated  money  was  allowed  to  pass 
current  on. equal  terms  with  the  original  heavy  money,  it  would 
be  equally  as  valuable  for  all  purposes  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  and 
silver  being  at  5s.  an  ounce,  one  of  the  depreciated  or  dipt  shillings 
would  be  worth  one  fifth  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  because  ^ou  might 
buy  that  quantity  of  silver  with  it,  although  the  dipt  shilling  might 
not  in  itself  contain  one  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  IHiis  was 
much  the  case  with  our  greatly  worn  silver  money  up  to  1793, 
of  which  on  an  average  eight  shillings  did  not  contain  in  them  an 
ounce  of  silver,  yet  up  to  that  time,  as  a  person  could  generally 
buy  silver  at  5s.  or  5s.  2d.  an  ounce,  with  that  depreciated  silver 
money,  it  was  really  of  equal  value  to  a  silver  money  actually  coin- 
ed at  the  rate  of  5s.  or  5s.  2d.  an  ounce,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  then 
price  of  silver,  as  it  could  upon  all  occasions  then,  with  little  dif- 
ficulty, be  converted  into  that  quantity  of  silver.  This  is  much 
the  case  at  this  day,  with  the  silver  money  or  current  guilders  in 
Holland,  which  are  dipt  away  to  about  two  thirds  of  their  origi- 
nal value ;  they  currently  pass  for  about  twenty  pence  of  our 
present  money,  although  they  do  not  contain  in  them,  perhaps, 
twelve  penny-worth  of  silver*  The  calling-in  of  that  dipt  money 
in  Holland  now  (perhaps  the  most  dipt  and  depreciated  that  there 
eter  was  in  the  world),  and  recoining  the  same  mto  pieces  or  guil- 
ders of  their  original  value,  actually  containing  half  as  much  more 
silver  as  at  present,  would  not  alter  the  value  of  the  present 
money  standard  in  Holland,  or  the  general  price  of  commodities, 
ox  the  eiicbangeable  value  of  the  guilder  itself,  ts  you  may  now 
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boy  with  a  dipt  guilder  containing  about  twelve  penny-worth  of 
sUver,  the  quantity  of  twenty  penny-worth  of  silver. — ^This  may 
be  proved  by  going  into  any  silversmith's  shop  in  London,  who 
deals  in  foreign  coins,  and  who  will  give  as  much  (and  ask  as  much) 
for  one  of  )he  old  Dutch  guilders,  which  has  nearly  one  third  of 
its  silver  dipt  away,  as  he  will  for  one  with  nearly  all  its  original 
quantity  of  silver  remaining  in  it :  the  reason  of  this  is,  because 
he  can  sell  it  for  as  much  to  a  Dutchman  or  to  any  person  going 
to  Holland,  where  the  dipt  guilder  passes  for  an  equal  value  in  all 
payments,  with  one  of  nearly  its  original  full  weight  of  silver 
in  it. 

If  this  dipt  money  in  Holland  were  now  to  be  cried  down,  or 
not  {>ermitted  to  pass  any  longer  by  law,  or  to  pass  only  for  tba 
value  of  the  quantity  of  silver  actually  reniainmg  in  each  guilder, 
each  individual  "who  happened  at  the  time  to  bold  a  few,  would 
lose  the  value  of  a  few  shillings  by  them^  (an  act  of  hardship,  as 
they  had  received  them  as  of  full  value,  by  their  being  hitherto 
permitted  to  pass  current  by  the  government) ;  but  there  tbe  loss 
would  stop,  and  all  prices  and  all  transactions  between  man  and 
man  would  remain  the  same  afterwards  as  before.  Or,  if  th€ 
government  were  to  call  them  in,  receiving  them  as  of  full  value, 
and  recoining  them  of  their  original  weight, -(which  they  are  about  to 
do),  supposing  the  quantity  now  in  circulation  to  be  three  millions 
of  guilders,  and  that  on  an  average  they  had  lost  by  dipping  and 
long  wear  one  third  of  their  original  weight  of  silver,  this  sum 
Mould  cnly  coin  into  two  miUions  of  new  guilders,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  bear  the  loss  of  one  million  or  the  expense  of 
the  recoinage ;  which  would  foe  done  by  a  tax  upon  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  (the  same  as  was  the  case  on  the  recoining  of  the 
dipt  silver  money  in  William  the  Third's  reign  in  this  country,)  and 
those  who  happened  to  hold  none  of  the  dipt  g4iilders,  would  bear 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  recoinage,  the  same  as 
those  who  did  possess  some ;  which  would  be  the  more  just,  as  the 
recoinage  would  be  for  the  general  advantage  and  good.  But  after 
such  recoinage,  the  value  of  property  would  remain  the  same— the 
tiew  guilders  would  pass  for  no  more  commodities,  Although  con- 
tainmg  perhaps  50  per  cent,  more  of  silver  in  them,  than  the  dipt 
guilders  did  before ;  and  all  taxes,  debts,  and  contracts,  would  re- 
main upon  the  same  basis  after  such  recoinage,  as  before  it. 

This  was  the  sort  of  recoinage  or  reformation  of  the  currency 
which  took  place  in  William  the  Third's  time ;  and  the  depreciated 
or  dipt  state  of  the  silver  currency  then,  was  not  at  all  analogous 
to  the  disordered  or  depreciated  state  of  the  whole  of  our  currency 
er  drculating  niedium,  (gold  as  well  as  silver)  of  late  years. 

It  has  been  the  more  necessary  to  explain  particularly  this  part 
of  the  subject,  to  show,  that  a  currency  may  be  greatly  deteriorated 
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bjr  clipping  and  long  wear,  and  be  again  retlsred  to  its  origioal 
value,  without  affecting  the  real  value  of  the  money  standaid,  as 
long  as  that  dipt  or  deteriorated  money  will  pass  for  its  original 
value,  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  in  it  bad  not  been  permit- 
ted generally  to  rise  above  the  price  at  which  the  coin  was  origi- 
nally  made.  Although  to  preserve  the  currency  or  standard  of 
value  as  undisturbed  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  were  better  at 
all  times  that  clipt  money  should  be  made  illegal  in  payments,  and 
forfeited  upon  being  tendered ;  there  would  be  then  no  temptation 
at  the  beginning,  to  the  clipping  of  the  coin,  which  by  this  means 
would  be  totally  prevented. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  the  real  value  of  a  piece  ojf  money 
is  not  upon  all  occasions  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  gold 
pr  silver  that  is  actually  contained  in  its  composition,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  such  piece  of  money  can 
be  exchanged  for,  or  converted  into,  calculated  at  the  price  of  gold 
or  silver. 

•  This  is  the  case  with  the  pound  note,  which  does  not  contua  a 
particle  of  gold  or  silver  in  its  composition,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity  of  gold 
pr  silver  which  can  be  bought  with  it.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for 
instance,  that  the  Bank  of  England  were  compelled  by  law  to 
purchase  gold  at  any  given  price,  and  to  sell  it  also,  at  the  same 
price — say  at  6/.  an  ounce ;  it  would  then  be  found,  that  the 
pound  note  or  paper  pound  sterling,  would  be  uniformly  worth 
80  grains  of  gold,  or  one  sixth  part  of  an  ounce,  neither  more  nor 
less  ;  for,  as  a  person  who  had  gold  to  sell,  by  taking  it.  to  the 
Bank  could  demand  6/.  an  ounce  for  it,  he  would  not  sell  his  gold 
to  any  one  else  for  less*  And  when  any  person  was  desirous  to 
buy  gold  for  any  purpose,  as  he  could,  by  going  to  the  Bank,  de- 
mand an  ounce  of  gold  for  6/.  in  notes,  he  would  never  give  more 
^han  6/,  an  ounce  for  gold.  The  pound  note  would  then  be  con- 
stantly worth  80  grains  of  gold,  and  it  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
a  piece  of  gold  money,  made  of  the  weight  of  80  grains  of  gold ; 
and  gold  would  invariably  remain  at  the  price  of  6/.  an  ounce. 
.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  silver,  if  the  Bank  were  coa»- 
pelled  by  law  to  buy  and  to  sell  silver  at  any  one  fixed  price*-^say 
at  Qs,  an  ounce ;  the  pound  note  would  then  be  uniformly  worth 
2|  ounces  of  silver,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  would  then  be 
equal  to  a  piece  of  silver  money  containing  ^  ounces  of  silver, 
in  its  intrinsic  value,  or  to  a  piece  of  silver  money  coined  of  the 
•weight  of  £|  ounces  of  silver.  And  either  gold  or  silver,  which- 
ever was  then  made  the  standard  metal,  and  money  pf  acc<wot, 
would  never  rise  or  fall  in  money  price,  but  would  constantly  re- 
main at  either  6/*  an  ounce  for  gold^or  8s,  an  ounce  for.  silver, 
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aiK)  tke  mooey  Qyati^fn.  would  thus  approacb  as  near  to  perfection 
f»  a  paper  money  circulation  could  do, 

.  Tbis  would  also  be  tbe  case^  had  w^  a  gold  or  silver  mopey  stan-> 
)iard  ill  general  cUculajtion,  and  a  paper  money  convertible,  at  the 
]«^i]I  of  the  holderi  into  such  metallic  pioney  on  demand.  Suppose 
the  mint  by  law  %q  be  compelled  to  pay  6A  an  ounce  for  gold — >^ 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  6  sovereigns,  or  6  pieces  of  ^Id  money 
called  pounds,  each  piece  of  money  or  pound  coined  of  the 
weight  of  80  grains  of  gold,  on  demand,  for  every  ounce  of  gold 
carried  to  the  mint>.  it  ia  obvious  that  no  one  would  then  sell  gold 
for  less.  The  Bank  being  also  compelled  to  pay  their  notes  on 
demand  in  this  gold  money— ^that  is  to  say,  to  give  a  sovereign,  or  a 
piece  of  gold  mqn^y  containing  80  grains  of  gold^  for  every  pound 
note  demanded  of  them,  it  is  also  evident  that  gold  would  never 
^ia^  in  price  above  6^.  an  ounce.  Gold  would  then  never  rise 
0r  fall  in  its  money  price,  but  would  invariably  reinain  at  6/.  an 
ounce,  or  at  whatever  other  rate  should  be  fixed  upon  by  law^ 
.The  same  arguments  apply  to  silver,  should  silver  at  any  tio^ 
again  be  made  the  mettallic  money  standard.  In  speaking  of  gold 
iand  silver  here,  it  must  be  Mndeistood,  that  standard  gold  or  silver, 
or  one  iixed  fineness,  is  uniformly  meant. 

If  tbe  committees  which  have  been  repeatedly  appointed,  to  &^^ 
^mjne  into  the  state  of  the  currency,  instead  of  occupying  so  much 
ii^  their  time  to  show  that  the  currency  had  become  depreciated ; 
fl  fact  which  ought  to  have  been  obvious  to  every  man  who  pre- 
tended to  judge  of  this  queitioa,  or  who  could  reason  at  all  upon 
the  subject, and  which. might  have  been  clearly  proved  in  a  very 
/sboit  time ;  instead  of  devoting  90  much  of  their  time  to  tbyt 
part  of  the  subject,  after  having  agreed  liipon  that  fact,  (a  £9/pt 
which  even  those  who  before  denied  it,  have  since  been  compelled 
4o  assent  to,)  they  ought  then  to  have  applied  themselves  to  a  care- 
.iul  investigation  of  the  effects  which  had  been  introduced  into  a|l 
the  transacUi^s  of  |he  country  throt^h  that  depreciatiant  and  to 
.have  examined  into  tbe  numerous  and  permanent  act^of  hardship 
and  ifyustice,  which  must  be  committed  upon  tbe  compiunity  b^y 
retuming'to  the  ancient  metallio  standard,  (H'by  res torins  that  df* 
pveciated  paper^^mooey  otirreiM^y  again  to  its  former  value  ;  4i9d 
they  ought  to  have  oonaidered,  whetlier  or  not,  aituate  as  the 
Country  then  was,  and  now  Js,  overburihened  with  <]«bt  end  taxejs,^ 
it  woidd  not  have  been  i«£nitely  more  just  t/^  have  permanency 
continued  that  depreciajtiou,  as  an  act. of  neoesaity  whieb  the  w|r 
had  forced  upon  us, .  By  %o  doing,  or  by  afSting  M{>qp  the  prtAoi- 
ples  of  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1813,  they 
might  have  prevented  that  terrible  and  ruinous  fieill  in  prices,  and 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  property,  and  have  averted  nine  tenths 
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of  the  rnin,  misery,  and  distress,  which  have  already  taken  p\tite, 
and  the  still  greater  and  more  permanent  injnries  and  evils^  which 
will  take  place,  if  this  measure  be  persevered  in.  And  if  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  ^Ministers  have  the  interest  of  the  community  at  heart, 
and  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  country  at  large,  a  committee  will  be 
instantly  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  money,  and  also  to 
inquire  mto  the  contrary  effects,  which  will  be  brought  upon  the 
community  by  returning  permanently  to  the  old  metallic  standard  ; 
and  immediately  adopt  measures  to  avert  the  impending  and  ge- 
neral ruin  which  must  otherwise  inevitably  take  plaoe. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  acting  upon  the  bullion  pay- 
-meut  plan,  or  the  preparation  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  return  to 
the  ancient  metallic  standard,  which  is  now  producing  the  present 
ruin  and  distress  in  that  country ;  and  before  it  proceeds  further, 
those  members  of  Parliament,  who  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  that  country,  ought  to  consider,  if  greater 
evils  even  are  not  being  committed  in  Ireland,  than  will  be  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  through  its  unjust,  ruinous,  and  cruel  ope- 
ration. The  currency  of  Ireland  was  about  10  per  cent,  less  in 
value,  than  the  currency  of  £ngland ;  but  it  would  appear,  that 
the  Act  of  59  Geo.  Srd.  Chap.  99.  which  compels  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  pay  in  bullion,  at  the  same  price  with  the  Bank  of 
£ttgland,  and  at  the  old  standard  price  of  the  English  mint,  is 
actually  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  Irish  currency  10  per 
cent,  more  in  value  in  proportion,  than  is  so  irapolitically  and 
unjustly  being  done  in  England';  and  will  be  virtually  a  raising  of 
the  taxes  in  Ireland,  and  of  all  debts  and  incumbrances,  10  per 
cent,  more  in  value  in  proportion,  than  they  ought  to  be. 

There  is  not  an  instance  in  our  history,  (or  in  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world)  where  the  currency,  that  is,  the  uhole  cir^ 
culatin^  medium  or  standard  of  valuta  having  once  been  depre- 
ciated in  vlilue,  has  ever  afterwards  be^n  enhanced  again,  which 
may  be  proved  from  authentic  documents;  and  Mr.  Peel  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  observations  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency in  Edward  Sixth  and  in  Elizabeth's  reigns,  as  he  has  been  in 
William  the  Third's,  having  very  much  mistated  what  actually  did 
take  place,  as  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  alterations  made 
in  it,  at  those  periods  ;  which  shall  be  explained  in  a  future  let* 
ter,  in  which  further  ai^umenta  shall  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  great 
injustice  and  utter  impracticability,  at  this  time,  of  restoring  die 
ttDcient  metallic  standard  permanently  to  circulation* 

HENRY  JJMES. 
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Mt  Lord^ 

That  the  distresses  of  the  country  continue  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish,  is  a  fact  which  seeihs  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  i 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  there  is  no  public  confidence,  either 
that  the  cause  of  these  distresses  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
or  that  any  of  the  various  remedies  proposed  will  remove  the  evils, 
of  which  there  is  so  much  reason  to  complain.  In  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  subject,  in  some  shape,  is  almost  daily  adverted  to  ; 
and  members,  of  difi^rent  interests  and  opposite  politics,  are 
actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in  discussing  those  questions,  which 
are  lupposed  to  affisct  our  national  prosperity.  The  Poor  Laws> 
the  Com  Laws,  Cash  Payments,  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt, 
Depression  of  Trade,  Ruin  of  Agriculture,  or  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment^ are  the  daily  topics  of  senatorial  eloquence.  Session  after 
session,  since  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo,  have  the  talents  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age  been  exercised  on  various  subjects  relative 
to  the  situation  of  the  country  ;  and  nothing  has  lieen  done,  or 
rather,  no  cure  has  been  efiected.  Tear  after  year  passes  away, 
and  our  difficulties  augment  as  we  go  on.  Reniedies  seem  to  be 
proposed  and  adopted  oefore  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  been 
accurately  defined.  For  the  two  or  three  first  years  after  the 
peace,  the  sudden  transition  from  war,  and  the  revulsion,  as  it  was 
called,  of  commerce,  were  said  to  be  the  causes  of  all  our  calamities ; 
that  we  were  sufiering  a  temporary  evil,  which  would  very  soon  cure 
Itself.  Certainly  a  change  (rom  war  to  peace  must  afiect  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  but  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted 
to  be  a  national  calamity,  even  of  short  duration.    This  opinion 
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does  not  now  prevail-  Experience  has  taught  that  it  is  not  true, 
and  people  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  what  to  attribute  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  .  It  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  common  sense  to 
Suppose,  that  a  nation  can  be  in  a  state  of  less  prosperity  in  peace 
than  in  war  ;  that  poverty  can  be  the  consequence  of  diminished 
expenses  with  undiminished  means;  and  that  a  free  com- 
merce to  all  parts  of  the  world  can  be  productive  of  less 
profit  to  the  nation  than  the  confinement  of  it  under  severe 
festrictions,  expenses,  and  dangers,  to  particular  countries,  as 
was  the  case  during  the  war.  These  things  cannot  be ;  they 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  common  sense.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
peace  which  has  produced  the  evils  of  which  we  so  loudly  com- 
plain. There  must  then  be  some  other  cause  for  our  distress. 
Enlightened  statesmen,  political  economists,  and  writers  of  various 
descriptions,  all  admitting  the  fact,  have  assigned  to  it  difierent 
fcauses  ; — The  disciples  of  Mr.  Malthus  hint  at  a  redundant  Pcpu^ 
tion ; — Mr.  Tiemey  says  it  is  Paper  Currency  ; — Mr.  Brougham, 
excessive  Taxation  ; — Mr.  Baring,  restrictive  Trade  ; — Sir  Francis 
Buicdett,  want  of  Radical  Reform; — ^While  others  attribute  all  thfe 
calamities  of  the  country  to  die  Poor  Rates. 

t  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  causes,  jointly,  or  separately, 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  stagnation  and  poverty 
which  cover  the  face  of  the  land ;  and  first  I  will  show  that  it  is  not 
a  redundant  Population. 

A  nation  cannot  be  said  to  be  over-peopled  if  suificient  food  be 
generally  produced  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants;  I 
believe  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  2  sufficiency  is  generally 
produced,  and  that  it  is  only  in  bad  seasons  that  we  are  compelled 
to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  countries  :  if  we  had  only  one  half  out 
present  population,  we  might  still  be  sometimes  under  the  neces- 
sity, if  the  seasons  became  worse,  of  importing  food  from  abroad. 
That  we  do  so  occasionally  is  therefore  no  proof  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  country.* 

^  I  admit  that  there  is  a  redundant  Population  in  the  educated  parts  of 
society,  which  occasions  much  misery  to  that  portion  who  hav«  to  maintain 
themselves  by  the  exercise  of  mental  talent.  The  competition  in  the  pro- 
tessions,  and  in  the  middle  ranks  of  the  trading  community,  is  dreadful,  tt 
is  the  source  of  much  wretchedness  to  many  thousands;  and  it  is  our 
misfortune  that  these  men,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  fit  for  emigration. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  may  tend  to  discourage  that  spirit  of  educating  all  ranks  of 
people,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  the  fashion  of  tiie  day.  I  do  net, 
however,  believe  that  redaodant  Population,  generally  speaking^  is  the  cause 
of  our  distress. 
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Secondly,  Paper  Currency* — A  great  deal  too  much  gloomy  con^ 
sequence  has  been  attached  to  this  expedient,  which  was  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country  when  adopted,  and  can  only  be  made  in- 
jurious by  our  own  folly.  Money  being  useful  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  an  interchange  of  commodities ;  of  what  consequence 
is  it,  whether  that  interchange  be  made  by  paper  or  gold  ?  There 
may  be  some  danger  of  persons  in  power  supplying  the  market 
with  more  than  the  public  necessities  require*  which  would  imme- 
diately produce  a  depreciation  in  the  value,  by  raising  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  thereby  injuring  those  who  were  holders  of  par 
per  money  before  the  depreciation  took  place.  But  even  this  evil 
(I  mean  an  over-issue  of  paper  money,  which  has  not  yet  taken 
place,)  could  not  create  permanent  distress.  A  paper  currency  is 
generally  received  and  paid  at  the  same  value.  It  cannot  affect 
national  riches  or  prosperity,  which  depend  not  on  the  species  or 
quantity  of  its  currency,  but  on  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and  its 
arts  and  manufactures.  Substitute  gold  or  silver  for  every  bank 
note  now  in  circulation,  and  will  any  one  contend  that  our  mise- 
ries are  at  an  end  ? 

Thirdly,  Excessive  Taxation.— I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  diflS- 
cult  to  dispose  of  this  question,  as  not  touching  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  In  fact  it  must  be  admitted,  that  taxation  does  ma- 
terially contribute  thereto,  though  I  think  it  does  not  produce  that 
overwhelming  ruin  which  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  The 
effect  of  taxation,  and  particularly  such  a  taxation  as  ours,  the 
bulk  of  which  goes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  is 
simply  this : — It  enables  a  certain  number  of  persons  (creditors  of 
the  State)  to  live  by  the  labors  of  others ;  but  it  does  not  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  national  prosperity—  that  is,  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  or  the  industry  of  die  people— because  it  neither  increases 
nor  diminishes  those  productions  in  any  great  degree.  It  may  be 
said^  indeed,  in  one  way,  to  increase  the  national  wealth,  by  sti- 
mulating the  people  to  industrious  exertion,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  taxes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  of  the  State, 
being  themselves  with  their  servants  and  dependants,  idle  and  un- 
productive, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  must  diminish  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  In  making  this  calculation  upon  the  effect 
of  the  National  Debt,  I  presume  that  the  mass  of  the  fandholders 
are  Englishmen,  and  that  they  expend  in  this  country  the  amount 
of  their  dividends.  It  makes  every  difference  if  the  money  arising 
from  the  dividends  were  to  go  abroad  \  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  the  effect,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  of  a  contribution  to  a  fo- 
reign State ;  it  would  impoverish  and  exhaust  us  -,  but  spent  a- 
mongst  ourselves,  it  is  money  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  one  and 
given  to  another,  and  again  to  another,  and  no  value  actually 
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goes  out  of  the  country.  The  nation  loses  nothing  but  the  waste 
or  consumption  of  the  individual  fundholders^  who  in  numbers  ar# 
too  inconsiderable  to  create  national  distress. 

That  restrictive  Trade  occasions  our  present  distresses  can  hard- 
ly be  supported,  because  restrictions  have  existed  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  in  a  greater 
degree  than  they  do  now. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  lately  put  forth  an  article  condemn- 
ing the  policy  of  our  Com  Laws,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
they  operate  as  an  excessive  Poll  Tax  upon  the  people.  This  doc- 
trine does  little  credit  to  those,  who  are  supposed  to  be  very  pro- 
found in  matters  of  Pofitical  Economy.  The  price  of  corn  does 
.now,  as  it  always  has  done,  with  certain  exceptions  arising  from 
accidental  causes,  regulate  the  price  of  every  species  of  labor, 
and  it  signifies  not  to  the  laborer  whether  he  pays  40^.  or  80x. 
per  quarter  for  his  com,  if  his  wages  be  in  like  proportion.  AU 
trades  and  professions  are  governed  by  the  same  principle.  Since 
the  price i>f  com  became  80^.  per  quarter,  are  not. the  physician's 
and  the  lawyer's  fees  double  what  they  were  when  the  price  wais 
only  40s.  per  quarter  ?  The  same  argument  prevails  generally 
with  regard  to  all  persons  whatever,  except  fundholders  who 
lent  their  money  when  corn  was  8O5.  per  quarter,  and  who  alone 
would  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  405.  In  the  latter 
case  they  would  command  double  the  labor  they  could  have  done 
when  they  lent  their  money.  This  would  not  be  justice  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  I  therefore  mauitaui  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  (fundholders  excepted),  that  the  price  should  continue  not 
less  than  8O5.  Tliis  price  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent 
and  taxes,  and  to  clothe  his  family  ;  and  it  will  enable  the  landlord 
to  employ  manufacturers  and  mechanics  in  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  he  has  in  many  instances  been  un- 
able to  do,  by  the  non-payment  of  his  rent :  thereby  leaving  his 
neighbouring  tradesmen  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  starvation.  Is 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  laborer  or  manufacturer  to  pay  4O5.  per 
quarter  for  his  corn  with  not  half  employment,  or  SOs,  with  his 
hands  full  of  work  ?  Ask  the  men  tnemselves  for  an  answer  to 
this  question !  It  is  not,  therefore,  restrictive  commerce^  nor  a  high 
price  of  com, '  which  occasions  our  present  calamities. 

*  The  only  argument  entitled  to  consideration  respecting  the  consequence 
of  a  high  price  of  corn,  is,  that  it  increases  the  price  of  labor,  and  conse- 
quently the  price  of  ^oodifor  ejcporttUiorif  enabling  thereby  other  nations  to 
supply  the  same  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But  our  advantages  in  machinery 
«nd  skill  will  infinitely  more  than  counterbalance  a  price  of  labor  60  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  we  should  incur  no  risk  of  losing  the  supply 
of  foreigners  with  the  same  quantity  of  ^oods  that  we  do  at  present,  by 
ihtt  circunuuiuce.  ~ 

•    '    -       r 
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t  now  come  to  Radical  Reform :  and  I  think  it  inciim1>ent  upon 
the  advocates  of  thatnostrumi  to  show  that  a  House  of  Commons, 
constituted  upon  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annuat 
Parliaments,  would  have  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  in  the 
operations  of  productive  labor,  before  they  call  upon  us  to  ex- 
pect that  tlie  adoption  of  that  measure  will  remove  poverty  and 
misery. 

That  the  Poor  Rates  occasion  our  distresses,  cannot  for  a  mor 
ment  be  maintained.    Pauperism  is  the   consequence,    not   the 
cause,  where  the  laws  are  properly  administered,  and  where  impo-  • 
sition  is  guarded  against. 

Having   now,  I   trust,   satisfactorily  proved   that  it  is  neither 
redundant    PoptUation^    nor     Paper    Currency^    nor    estcessioe 
Taxation^  nor  restrictive  Trader  nor  the  HX>ant  of  Radieal  Be^ 
Jbrmy  nor   the  Poor    Ratest    which  occasion    the  miseries   and 
distresses  of  the  people,  it  behoves  me  to  point  out  some  other 
cause,    the    exposure    of   which     will,    with    irresistible  force, 
at  once    carry  conviction    to   the    mind.     What    then  will    b& 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  if  I  prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  this 
country  is  now,  after  the  termination  of  a  glorious  war,  and  the 
accomplishment   of  an  honorable   peace,    in  precisely  the  same 
situation,  as  to  hational  prosperity,  as  if  we  had  been  a  conquered 
people  by  Napoleon,  and  rendered  tributary  to  his  superior  power  f 
We  are  actually  tributary }    not  forcibly,  but  voluntarily  so.     We 
remit  annually  86  millions  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  or   the 
industry  of  the  people,  to  foreign  nations,  principally  France  and 
Italy,  to  support    Absentees.    This  is   the  source  of  «*  all  our 
woe.'*    Let  the  Absentees  come  home.    Let  the  S6  million3  be 
expended  in  this  country ;  let  us  obtain  from  those  foreign  nations 
the  «<  Qjiidpro  quoi'  and  all  will  be  right  again.    We  can  bear 
excessive  taxation:    sinecures    and    pensions  are  a  drop  in   the 
bucket.     Industry  and  the  use  of  machinery  are  equal  to  all  this; 
but  thirty-six  millions,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  hand- 
ed over  to  foreign  nations  without  an  equivalent,  is  more  than 
can  be  borne.     As  the  principle  of  Solar  gravity  is  constantly,  se- 
cretly, and  imperceptibly  operating  to  the  preservation  of  the  uni- 
verse \  so  does  the  expenditure  of  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries, 
imperceptibly  to  common  observation,  undermine  the  prosperity 
of  their  own*     It  is  this,  that  creates  misery  and  fosters  discontent; 
it  is  this,  that  sweUs  the  ranks  of  the  Radicals,  and  will  continue, 
while  the  evil  exists,  to  increase  their  numbers.     I  take  the  sum 
at  thirty-six  millions,  because  the  number  of  absentees,  with  thetr 
servants  and  dependants,  is  computed  at  100,000 ;  and  from  their 
rank  in  li£^  diey  must,  upon  an  ai^age,  expend  one  pound  each 
per  day.    Let  the  consequence  pf  diis  be  calculated,  aldiough  not 
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the  same  in  a  direct  manner  to  individuals,  with  regard  to  the 
nation^  and  to  individuals  indirectly,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  tax  of 
thirty-six  millions  were  levied  upon  this  couutry  for  the  use  of 
France.  Englishmen,  burning  with  indignation,  will  exclaim — Is 
this  possible  ?  It  is  true  \  and  we  have  allowed  it,  hitherto  for  years» 
quietly  to  be  done.  It  may  be  contended,  that  people  have  a  right 
to  spend  their  money  where  they  please.  I  am  a  strenuous  advo-. 
Gate  for  personal  liberty  •,  bui  the  cmmtxy  must  not  be  impoverished) 
to  ruin.  I  deny  the  right.  I  am  not  a  Spencean ;  but  I  deny 
that  they  have  by  natural  justice — which  ought  to  be  law  in  all 
countries,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  this — any  such  right. 
A  landed  proprietor  is  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  he 
has  a  right  to  all  the  advantages  and  gratifications  which  his 
property  can  afibrd  him  in  his  own  country.  As,  from  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  man,  those  gratifications  must  necessarily  be,  in  most 
easeSj  limited  in  proportion 'to  the  produce  of  his  land ;  so  he  hat 
no  tight  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  that  produce,  in  a  way  to  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  sons  of  the  soil.  It  surely  will  not  be  contend- 
ed that  a  landlord  is  so  completely  the  owner  of  his  estate,  that  he 
would  have  the!  right,  if  he  had  the  inclination  and  the  power,  to 
throw  it  into  the  sea  ;  neither  has  he  the  right  to  give  the  productions 
of  it  to  a  foreigner ;  but  this  is  done,  and  in  the  way  that  I  have  set 
forth,  not  precisely  in  the  actual  produce,  but  generally  in  money 
or  in  manufactured  goodft  obtained  in  exchange  for  that  produce. 
I  will  not  involve  the  subject  in  mazes  similar  to  that  of  the  bul- 
lion question,  or  in  the  intricacies  of  the  arguments  as  to  foreign 
exchanges.  The  simple  matter  of  fact  will  be  better  illustrated 
by  the  following  example  : — A  man  of  1,000/.  per  annum  landed 
property  in  England,  chooses  to  reside  in  the  charming  and  salubri- 
ous climate  of  the  south  of  France ;  he  orders  his  agent  to  remit 
to  him  his  rents.  At  this  period,  an  English  merchant  sends  1,000/* 
value  in  good's  to  Bordeaux.  The  agent  wants  a  bill,  to  remit  the 
landlord,  and  the  merchant  wants  payment  for  his '  goods.  An 
agreement  takes  place  between  the  parties ;  the  latter  receives  the 
amount  of  the  rents  in  exchange  for  a  draft  upon  the  consignee 
of  the  goods,  which  draft  is  remitted  by  the  agent  to  his  employer, 
and  thus  the  matter  is  settled  to  the  accommodation  of  both  parties, 
and  without  apparent  or  direct  loss  to  either.  But  mark  the  con- 
sequence to  the  nation  !  The  value  of  the  goods  wrought  by  th« 
industry  of  England,  is  appropriated  to  pay  in  France  the  expenses 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  not  one  farthing  of  it  ever  returns 
to  this  country  in  any  shape.  If  the  landlord  resided  at  home,  he 
would  expend  his  1,000/.  amongst  his  neighbouring  tradesmen,  and 
the  merchant  would  get  payment  for  his  goods  in  money  or  some 
commodity  of  France,  which  wouldj  of  course,  increase  the  wealth 
VOL.  XVIL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIV.  2L 
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and  the  means  of  England.    This  statement  must  be  intelligible 
to  every  understanding,  and  proves  that  all  money  expended  by 
Englishmen  abroad,   is  an  absolute  drain  or  tax  upon'  the  people 
at  home,  and  is,  moreover,  the  means  of  enriching  our  natural  ene« 
mies,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  sinews  of  future  war.     It  is  a 
vulgar  and  a  most  erroneous  notion,  that  a  man  of  great  income 
enjoys  any  great  portion  of  his  wealth  in  his  own  person.     It  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  1 50,000/.  per  annum. 
What  a  small  part  of  this  immense  wealth  does  he  himself  con- 
sume!    His   stewards,  his  tradesmen,  his   servants,  and   various 
other  persons,  get  nearly  the  whole  of  it.     Perhaps  in  his  own  per- 
son he  does  not  waste  or  injure  the  country  to  the  extent  of    50/. 
per  annum.     Even  his  food  and  his  clothing  are  almost  all  profit, 
in  some  shape,  to  others ;    but  suppose   the  150,000/.  per  annum 
were  expended  in  France  :    what  labor,  what  industry  would  it 
require  to  produce  property  to  such  an  amount  to  export  abroad^ 
andfor  *which  no  return  would  be  made  ?  what,  too,  would  become 
of  those  persons  in  this  country,  who  were  themselves  supported, 
and  were  the  support  of  others,  by  means  of  the  Duke's  income  ? 
Thousands,  aye  tens  of  thousands  of  tradesmen  and  persons  in 
different  classes  of  life,  derive   benefit  by  the  circulation  of  this 
property  here,  which  sent  abroad,  would  leave  them  to  press  for 
support  upon  other  portions  of  society  ;  thereby  injuring,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  whole  body,  and  producing   the  very   calamities 
whic]^  we  all  now  so  feelingly  deplore.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  when 
the  consequences  of  non->residence  are  made  perfectly   clear  to 
our  countrymen  abroad,  they  will  return  without  compulsion ;  but 
it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of  all  those  who  derive  their  means  of  living,  either  from 
the  soil  or  the  funds  of  this  country.     A  tax  upon  absentees  has 
sometimes  been  talked  of :  but  a  tax  will  not  do  ;  it  will  only  re- 
medy the  evil  in  proportion  to  the  per  centage,  which  carmot  be 
very  considerable.     Let  them  be  recalled.     Queen  Elizabeth  would 
not  allow  any  person  of  consideration  in  her  time  to  reside  out  of 
her  dominions  without  a  special  licence,  which  was  not  easily  ob- 
tained, nor  without  good  cause  shown.  In  the  present  day,   such  a 
restraint  would  be  considered  a  great  infringement  upon  personal 
liberty  ;  hut  the  counti^  must  be  saved.     By  adopting  the  example 
of  his  great  predecessor,  George  the  Fourth  might  incur  the   cen- 
sure of  hundreds,  but  he  would  have  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
millions ;  and  even  the  few  would  have  no  rational  ground  of  com- 
plaint— tliey  would  only  be  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  is  not 
permitted  even  to  the  monarch  himself.     What !  are  we  to  be 
worse  off  in  peace  than  in  war  ?  Are  we  to  lay  by  no  resources 
for  future  hostilities  ?    Are  we  to  throw  into  the  lap  of  France 
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the  produce  of  our  industry  and  our  soil^  and  to  receive  nothing 
from  her  in  return — ^^and  all  this  to  gratify  the  taste  or  caprice  of 
a  few  individuals  ;  (I  do  not  mean  those  abroad  on  public  or  private 
business^  or  invalids,  to  whom  the  indulgence,  upon  proper  proof, 
ought  to  be  allowed.)  No,  no  !  The  mass  of  the  people  will  ne- 
ver allow  this,  when  cause  and  effect  are  made  clear  to  their  com- 
prehension. They  have  hitherto  borne  their  privations,  which  high 
and  low  have  suffered  with  patience,  ignorant  of  tKe  precise  cause, 
but  willing  to  hope  for  the  speedy  termination.  Alas !  that  ter- 
mination they  will  not  see,  unless  the  remedy  here  proposed  be 
adopted.  Year  after  year,  they  will  find  their  means  diminish,  till, 
driven  to  despair,  even  the  well-disposed  will  listen  to  the  delusive 
language  of  the  Radicals.  Let  the  government  and  the  legislature 
take  care  that  this  necessity  is  not  forced  upon  a  people,  who  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  determined  to  assert  the  right  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  and  the  industry  of  their  own  country. 

That  the  number  of  idle  absentees  who  are  spending  English  mo- 
ney abroad,  consists  of  not  less  than  100,000,  and  tjiiat  their  daily 
expenses  upon  an  average  are  twenty  shillings  each,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject.  There 
are  now  20,000  at  Paris,  3000  at  Boulogne,  2000  at  Calais,  2000 
at  Brussels,  2000  at  Tours,  2000  at  Bordeaux ;  several  thousands 
at  Rome  and  at  Naples;  and  they  are  spread  more  or  less  in  eve- 
ry town  and  village  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  In  September,  1818,  there  were  nine  English  physi- 
cians at  Paris,  whose  practice  was  entirely  with  English  patients. 
If  this  statement  be  not  correct,  let  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  truth  ;  and  if  it  be  established,  I  will  ask  those  who  may  be 
incfined  to  discredit  the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  therefrom, 
why  France  is  now  enjoying  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  been  there,  and  admitted  to  be  unknown  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history  j  and  why  this  country  is  labor- 
ing under  a  degree  of  distress — not  partial  or  confined  to  particular 
districts  or  classes  of  the  community,  but,  fundholders  excepted, 
general  throughout  the  kingdom — amongst  the  agriculturists,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and  ser- 
vant; on  all  sides,  from  the  Land's  End  to  riie  Orkney  Islands.  It  is 
supposed,  and  very  properly  supposed,  that  poverty  and  misery  are 
the  consequences  of  war.  Have  we  then  had  more  war  than  the 
French  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Has  our  trade  been  more 
confined  or  less  successful  ?  Is  our  capital  inferior  ?  Are  the 
laws  respecting  property  less  efficient  or  protecting  ?  Are  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  use  of  machinery,  not  so  well  understood  here  as 
in  France,  and  are  the  divisions  of  labor  not  so  complete  ?  In 
'short,  is  our  progress  not  so  advanced  as  that  of  the  French^  in  all 
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dio8e  circumstances  that  constitute  the  wealth  of  nations  f  The 
contrary  in  each  of  these  particulars  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact. 
The  French  have  had  more  foreign  war  than  ourselves,  in  addition  to 
civil  war  (from  which,  thank  God !  we  have  been  exempt)  with  all  its 
horrors,  and  its  sure  aceompaniment^  destruction  of  property.  Hovr 
comes  it  then,  that  there  are  thousands  of  our  lower  classes  without 
employment  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  while  there  is  no 
such  thnig  in  France  ?  It  is  said  the  people  there,  of  all  ranks,  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances :  this  comes  home  to  my  argument.  The 
Trench  keep  within  themselves  their  own  resources,  and  they  receive 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  other  countries.  Let  us  reverse  the  pic- 
ture- Suppose  the  whole  of  our  countrymen  now  abroad  were  to  re- 
turn, and  that  certain  rich  foreigners  were  to  think  fit  to  reside  in 
England,  expending  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  sterling  \ 
would  not  the  whole  of  our  population  be  in  a  state  of  complete 
prosperity,  enjoying  the  riches  (productions)  of  other  countries  as 
tDellas  the  whole  of  our  (mnT  Discontent  would  be  banished  from 
the  land,  and  England  would  be  in  temporal  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, as  superior  to  other  countries  as  she  is  in  refinement,  in 
commerce,  and  in  all  her  charitable,  moral,  civil,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions* 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain^ 

Mt  Lord, 

(  &c.  &c.  &€• 
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The  Marquis  of  La ns down  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  no- 
tice he  had  given,  of  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  So  much  did 
he  feel  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  subject,  that  he  appre- 
hended no  sense  of  duty,  however  great,  would  have  been  sufKcient 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  bringing  it  forward,  had  he  not 
entertained  a  well-founded  hope  of  experiencing  every  indulgence 
from  the  House.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  in  which  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  he  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be  necessary 
for  him  to  say  much  to  justify  himself  for  having  assumed  that 
task.  He  certainly  felt  most  strongly  the  weight  of  the  task,  and 
would  have  heea  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  any  noble 
Lord  more  alle  to  do  justice  to  it,  but  would  have  felt  still  more 
satisfaction  had  his  Majesty's  ministers  taken  the  lead  in  originating 
some  measure,  either  in  that  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Several  years  had  now  passed  away,  since  the  pressure  of  public 
distress  engaged  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  humanity  and  the 
country.  That  the  noble  Lord  opposite  omitted  to  propose  any 
measure  of  relief,  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  excuse  their  Lord- 
ships for  neglecting  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  evil,  and  to 
look  for  a  remedy.  Those  threatening  clouds  which  some  years 
•go  began  to  darken  the  horizon  had  gradually  increased,  and  now 
wore  a  more  awful  and  ominous  aspect  than  ever.  It  was  then 
impossible  that  their  Lordships  could  be  justified  hi  longer  abstain- 
ing from  investigating  the  causes  of  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  suffered.     He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention 
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of  their  Lordships  to  one  in  particular,  and  to  propose  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  ihe  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time, 
^in  proposing  that  limited  inquiry,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  any  noble  Lord  wlio  might  be  dis- 
posed to  institute  any  investigation  into  any  other  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic distress.  Still  less  did  he  mean  to  check  any  inclination  to  inquire 
into  the  expense  of  public  establishments,  or  to  urge  that  economy, 
always  expedient,  but  now  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  the  latter  were  among  the  daily  duties  of  their  Lord- 
ships, while  the  proposition  he  had  to  make  related  to  a  subject 
which  seldomer  called  for  their  immediate  attention..  He  meant  to 
confine  the  proposition  he  had  to  make,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the-  country.  He  had  chosen 
this  course,  because  he  was  convinced  that  any  more  extensive 
inquiry  would  only  open  an  arena,  into  which  every  chivalrous 
political  economist  would  hasten  to  take  his  stand;  .  into  which 
every  theory  would  be  introduced,  and  where  every  opposing  in- 
terest would  have  found  a  field  of  combat.  In  any  committee  of 
general  inquiry,  useful  discussion  would  be  impracticable,  endless 
contests  would  arise,  and  inquiries  would  be  pursued  without 
leading  to  any  result.  But,  in  limiting  the  propoi^al  of  investiga- 
tion to  one  single  but  important  object,  he  begged  it  might  not  be 
concluded,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  protect  or  promote  the  interest 
of  any  particular  body  in  the  country,  in  preference  to  others.  He 
certainly  had  no  such  intention,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  limited  his 
proposition  to  a  subject  which  he  conceived  intimately  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  whole  country.  But,  whatever  course  their 
Lordships  might  determine  to  pursue,  whether  that  of  a  limited 
or  a  general  inquiry,  if  ever  they  were  to  entertain  a  design  so  unjust 
as  that  of  favoring  one  interest  or  one  body  of  the  State,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  other,  such  a  project' would  be  impossible.  So 
inseparably  connected  were  the  interests  of  society,  so  powerfully 
did  the  laws  which  Providence  had  imposed  on  those  interestg 
operate — for  in  regulating  the  wants  they  also  regulated  the  actions 
of  mea — that  any  partiality  of  this  kind  was  impracticable.  When- 
ever it  should  be  attempted  to  fence  round  any  particular  interest, 
and  afford  an  exclusive  protection  from  a  general  calamity,  that 
interest  would  experience  a  re-action  worse  than  the  evil  complained 
of,  and  find  itself  more  exposed  by  the  very  barrier  erected  for  its 
defence.  -Such  a  proceeding  could  only  tend  to  bring  on  the  body 
whom  it  was  wished  to  favor,  increased  humiliation  and  distrust. 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  could  not  be  thrown  away  on 
their  Lordships,  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  on  the  country;  In 
the  year  1815,  they  had  seen  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  body 
visited  on  tht  other  interests  of  the  community.    They  had  after- 
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wards  found  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing  interest  visAed  oni  tfie 

frowersof  corn  and  the  raisers  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 
Vom  these  alternate  visitations,  who  could  fail  to  see  that  die  order  of 
Nature  had  linked  together  all  the  interests  of  men  in  society,  and  that 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  height  of  folly  and  madness,  to  attempt 
to  prop  up  any  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  i  The  house  bad 
pronounced  an  opinion,  some  years  ago,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
principle  of  the  com  laws  should  be  carried,  and  he  would  not  now 
go  into  an  inquiry  which  he  thought  already  disposed  of — ^namely, 
whether  the  agricultural  interest  was  sufficiently  protected.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  observing,  that  in  looking  at  the  pefitioiis 
on  the  table,  the  opinion,  that  this  country  ought  to  be  rendered 
independent  of  foreign  corn,  seemed  to  be  adopted  in  some  of  tbem. 
The  petitioners  wished  for  prices  which  would  give  them  the  advan- 
tage they  possessed  in  time  of  war ;  but  they  ought  to  consider, 
that  the  effect  of  the  continued  operation  of  high  prices  must  be 
to  leave  no  country  open  for  export.  What  then  would  be  the 
result  of  sudden  depression  ?  If  an  extraordinarily  abundant  har- 
▼est  produced  low  prices,  the  farmer  would  be  ruined  by  a  revul- 
sion in  prices  without  its  natural  remedy,  and  the  manufiicturer 
would  pairticipate  in  his  distress.  The  lesson  of  experience  on 
this  subject  would  not  be  forgotten  by  their  Lordships.  In  consi- 
dering a  part  they  would  look  to  the  whole,  and  would  not  idlow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  views  of  partial  interests,  from  devo- 
ting their  attention  to  the  effect  of  any  measure  which  might  be 
proposed,  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  There 
were  some  speculative  persons  to  be  found,  who  thought  that  this 
country  would  be  more  prosperous  were  it  independent  of  manu- 
factures, and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  its  interest  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  agriculture  as  the  most  sound  and  invariable,  though 
^necessarily  the  most  limited.'  Without  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  manufactures, 
*it  was  sufficient  to  call  to  recollection  that  this' was  a  subject  on 
which  the  country  had  no  longer  a  choice.  Commerce  and  manu- 
factures had  made  the  country  what  it  was,  and  by  them  alone 
could  it  be  maintained  in  the  rank  to  which  it  had  been  raised. 
No  axiom  was  more  true  than  this — that  it  was  by  growing  what 
'the  territory  of  a  country  could  grow  most  cheaply,  and  by  receiv- 
ing from' other  countries  what  it  could  not  produce  except  at  a 
greater  expense,  that  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  ^eatest  extent  of  population.  No  man 
could  anticipate  the  loss  of  foreign  commerce  without  at  the 
same  time  contemplating  a  reduction  of  the  population  of  the 
country  hi  a  way  wluch  would  produce  the  most  deplorablediatrus* 
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'Whether  the  population  were  .to  be  eatimated  at  12  millioDS,  or 
more  or  less,  if  the  nuhiber  created  and  supported  by  foreign  com- 
•merce  be  three,  or  two,  or  one,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
its  loss  t  However  small  the  proportion  of  the  population  the  de- 
struction of  ^fthich  might  be  contemplated,  it  could  not  be  annihilated 
hy  any  process,  however  gradual,  without  the  greatest  suffering, 
rnot  confined  to  that  portion  only,  but  at  the  same  time  inflicting 
miseries  not  to  be  described  on  the  remaining  portion.  Whatever  in- 
quiry was  instituted,  whatever  measure  might  be  adopted,  their  Lord- 
ships must  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  protecting  all  those  internals 
which  had  made  the  country  a  great  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  nation.  No  interest  could  be  separated,  for  all  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  depended  on  each  other;,  and  it 
•might  be  said  of  each,  as  the  poet  had  finely  said  of  man  in  society — 

^  He,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives, 

"  The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives/' 

He  was,  however,  aware  that  their  Lordships  must  not  proceed 
•mshly,  and  that  the  investigation  into  which  he  trusted  they  would 
^nter  required  the  greatest  deliberation^  for  there  were  many  diffl^ 
•culties  to  be  overcome.  He  remembered  to  have  heard  an  anecdote 
relative  to  an  interview  between  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Burke^ 
,wbich  was  very  applicable  to  the  present  subject : — Dr.  Smith  re- 
proached Mr.  fiurke  for  not  at  once  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  against  forestalling,  and  asked  what  prevented  Parliament  from 
:pa88ing  an  act  to  declare  forestalling  free  i  Mr.  Burke,  in  reply, 
remarked, ''You  Doctor,  in  your  Professor's  chair,  may  deal  with  these 
propositions  as  with  the  pure  mathematics ;  we  statesmen  must  lay 
our  account  to  the  resistance  of  prejudice  and  the  force  of  error.''  He 
•knew  their  Lprdships  would  have  much  of  prejudice  to  contend 
with  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  and  many  interests  to  consider 
.in  connexion  with  the  question  of  foreign  commerce.  He  thought 
it  therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ge- 
neral distress,  w^ich  formed  the  ground  for  their  investigation.  For 
a  long  period,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  Europe 
iiad  been  involved,  whether  originating  in  the  unbounded  am- 
bition of  an  individual,  or  the  weakness  and  want  of  principle  in 
governments,  or  some  new  and  irresistible  current  in  the  opinioi» 
of  mankind,  every  nation  in  Europe  had  made  unusual  exertions 
and  undergone  an  unusual  excitement)  whatever  had  been  the  causot 
the  effect  was,  that  nations  had  been  induced  to  live  on  their  capi- 
tal instead  of  their  revenue ;  and  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was,  that  a  numerous  population  had  been  called  into  exist- 
:eBce  by  a  great  artificial  demand  for  labor.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  that  this  state  of  expenditure  could  continue ;  but  the 
•population  remained  when  the  capital  was  gone,  and  the  quantity 
oi^  supply  of  labor;  when  the  demand  had  ceased  for  it,  was  the 
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great  cause  of  the  existing  distress.  Those  countries  which,  frooi 
their  financial  system  and  their  geographical  situation^  were  enabled 
to  expend  most  of  their  capital,  and  for  a  time  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  greatest  quantities  of  productive  labor^  have  mort- 
gaged their  revenues,  and  are  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  general  dis- 
tress in  a  greater  degree  than  poorer  countries,  which  could  not 
spend  their  capital.  Such  had  been  the  effect  produced  by  the 
great  expenditure  their  Lordships  had  experienced.  This  he  took 
to  be  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  it  afforded  a  just,  if  not  a 
satisfactory  answer,  to  a  question  put  to  their  Lordships  by  the  peti- 
tioners of  Birmingham — Why,  when  there  was  so  much  plenty  in  the 
land,  so  much  distress  was  felt  f  The  circumstances  which  he  had 
mentioned,  must  be  kept  in  view  when  their  Lordships'  attention  was 
to  be  directed  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  distress  which  he  had  de- 
scribed. The  most  obvious  remedy  then  was,  to  create  a  demand 
for  our  labor  and  our  manufactures,  and  the  most  obvious  mode  of 
creating  that  demand  was,  to  encourage  and  to  extend  our  foreign 
trade  by  removing  some  of  tliose  restrictions  by  which  it  was  shack- 
led, in  looking  towards  such  a  relaxation,  two  things  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  their  i^ordships  :  first,  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing our  revenue ;  and,  secondly,  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
consulting  those  interests  which  were  vested  in  our  existing  trade, 
on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  tl)e  regulations  under  which  it 
was  now  carried  on.  But  if  those  things  were  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of — they  ought  not  to  prevent  changes  which  higher  interests  and  a 
wiser  policy  demanded.  With  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them, 
their  Lordships  ought  to  recollect  that  the  policy  which  they  in- 
volved was 'a  departure  from  that  which  was  dictated  by  sounder 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  limited  to 
what  the  strict  nature  of  the  case  required.  They  ought,  in  short, 
to  recollect,  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  should  be  the  rule,  and 
restraint  only  the  exception.  (Hear.)  On  this  principle  he  would 
arrange  tlie  different  points  on  which  he  meant  to  touch,  and  recom- 
mend the  relaxations  which  he  might  venture  to  suggest.  Without 
entering  then  into  particular  branches  of  our  trade,  or  specifying  par- 
ticular articles,  he  would  first  of  all  venture  to  say,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  principle  as  obnoxious  to  other  countries 
as  it  was  unsuitable  to  our  ov  n  policy,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
prohibitory  duties,  as  such — that  where  a  manufacture  could  not 
be  carried  on,  or  a  production  raised,  but  under  the  protection  of  a 
prohibitory  duly,  that  manufacture  or  that  produce  must  be  brought 
to  market  at  a  loss.  The  name  of  prohibition  might  therefore  in 
commerce  be  got  rid  of  altogether';  but  he  did  not  see  the  same 
objection  to  protecting  duties,  which,  while  they  admitted  of  the 
introduction  of  commodities  from  abroad,  similar  to  those  which 
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we  ourselves  manufactured,  placed  them  so  much  on  a  level 
as  to  allow  a  competition  between  them.  The  next  point  to 
which  he  would  advert  was  one  of  more  practical  and  immediate 
importance,  as  it  affected  a  principle  on  which  the  government  of 
this  country  had  long  been  carried  on,  and  in  the  observance  of  which 
it  had  attained  its  present  power  and  greatness — he  meant  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  navigation-laws.  The  relaxation  which  he  would  pro- 
pose in  those  laws  was  not  of  a  nature,  nor  to  an  extent,  which  ought 
to  excite  any  jealousy  in  those  who  looked  to  them  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  our  national  security,  nor  any  alarm  in  the  ship-owners 
and  others,  whose  interests  were  considered  as  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  strict  maintenance.  All  the  relaxation  he 
would  suggest  would  be,  to  allow  produce  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  be  imported,  without  making  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  altogether  in  English-built  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to  the 
nation  whence  the  produce  comes.  At  present  a  vessel  which  had 
taken  part  of  its  cargo  in  a  French  port,  and  which  afterwards  had 
proceeded  to  a  Flanders  port  for  the  remainder,  could  not  enter  a 
British  port.  All  that  he  would  propose  would  be,  to  allow  such 
a  vessel  to  make  good  its  assortment  in  different  ports  in  Europe, 
and  still  to  have  the  right  of  entering  this  country.  He  would 
make  one  exception  to  this  relaxation  of  the  navigation-laws — he 
would  not  allow  the  importation  of  colonial  produce  in  this  man- 
ner. The  third  point  to  which  he  would  advert  was  one  of  no  in- 
considerable importance  in  itself,  and  of  still  greater  consequence 
from  the  principle  which  it  involved — he  meant  an  entire  freedom 
of  the  transit  trade.  Such  a  change  would  tend  to  encourage  the 
warehousing  system,  and  would  thus  promote  the  desirable  object 
of  rendering  our  ports  the  depdt  of  other  foreign  nations.  What- 
ever brought  the  foreign  merchant  to  this  country,  and  made  it  a 
general  mart — a  dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  the  world,  which 
might  be  done  consistently  with  the  levying  of  a  small  duty, 
was  valuable  to  our  trade,  and  enriched  the  industrious  population 
of  our  ports.  Such  freedom  of  transit  allowed  of  assortment  of 
cargoes  for  foreign  markets,  and  thus  extended  our  trade  in  gene- 
ral. He  was  aware  that  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  was 
formerly  opposed  by  those  who  wished  to  protect  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland,  and  he  willingly  allowed  that  that  trade  deserved  pecu- 
liar protection.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  linens  was,  during  the  war,  thought  necessary  to  protect 
i^the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  No  injury  resulted  from  that 
arrangement  while  we  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
while  no  vessel  could  sail  without  a  British  convoy,  and  while  we 
could  force  our  own  commodities  into  foreign  markets  in  pre- 
fdrence  to  otberi,  for  which  there  was  a  greater  demand  ;  but  Dow 
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the  case  was  altered,  and  many  who  were  interested  in  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  thought  a  relaxation  of  the  transit  duty  ad- 
visable. Indeed  it  could  not  be  forgotten^  that  this  manufacture 
had  florished  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before  it  was  pro- 
tected by  any  duty ;  but  whatever  was  the  policy  of  imposing  that 
duty  or  continuing  it  during  the  war,  the  same  reasons  would  not 
now  justify  its  continuance.  If  we  refused  to  admit  German  Hnen 
without  the  payment  of  a  transit  duty^  the  foreigner  would 
rather  go  to  Germany  for  the  article ;  he  would  then  either  pay 
the  duty  which  we  imposed,  or  take  a  less  valuable  article  as  a 
substitute ;  and  as  linen  might  be  a  necessary  article  in  the  assort- 
ment of  his  cargo,  this  duty  would  drive  him  away  altogether,-  even 
when  desirous  of  obtaining  other  articles  which  our  soil  or  industry 
could  supply.  He  wished  to  see  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  pro- 
tected, but  he  was  sure  that  a  transit  duty  could  not  afford  it  that 
protection.  He  now  came  to  a  fourth  point,  which  involved 
important  interests — he  meant  the  state  of  the  trade  with  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  timber 
from  that  quarter.  But  first- of  all,  before  he  touched  on  the 
policy  of  such  duties,  and  the  grounds  on  M^hich  their  continuance  I 

'Was  defended,  he  must  recall  to  the  recollection  of  their  Lordships  I 

the  circumstances  in  which  they  originated.  These  high  duties, 
then,  were  not  imposed  as  a  part  of  our  permanent  colonial  sys- 
tem, nor  were  they  imposed  for  the  express  advantage  of  the  ship- 
owners, who  had  now  such  an  interest  in'  their  continuance.  Nei- 
ther was  any  pledge  given,  or  hopes  held  out  to  the  ship-owners,  at 
the  time,  that  the  duties  were  to  be  maintained  for  their  benefit. 
The  measure  was  expressly  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  brought  under  review  in  March  next.  The  interests 
now  vested  in  the  timber-trade  to  our  North  American  Colonies 

Sew  out  of  what  was  considered  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
id  of  course  no  security  against  a  change  which  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation  might  require.  It  would  easily  be  allowed, 
that  the  shipping  interest  did  feel,  and  were  justified  in  feeling,  a 
strong  reluctance  to  the  removal  of  a  tax,  which,  by  allowing  the 
country  to  obtain  timber  nearer  home,  would  throw  many  vessels 
out  of  employment  belonging  to  that  respectable  body.  The  navi- 
gation-laws of  the  country,  with  which  they  connected  their  interests, 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  condemn  in  principle  ;  but  was 
prepared  to  submit,  that  however  desirable  a  perfect  fireedom  of 
trade  might  be,  there  might  be  found  instances  in  which,  from  politi- 
cal considerations,  advantage  and  security  were  to  be  purchased 
by  promoting  an  expensive  navigation  of  British  vessels.  But  it 
was  one  thing  to  agree  to  the  justness  of  a  principle  properly  re- 
stricted, and  another  to  admit  its  unlimited  operation ;  and  nothing, 
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it  was  allowed,  could  be  more  detrimental  to  commerce  than  the 
imposing  of  a  heavy  duty  on  a  raw  material.     And  what  was    the 
reasoning  of  the  ship-owners  in  their  petition  agamst  an  abolition 
of  this  duty  ?     He  should  be  sorry  to  nusrepresent  their  arguments, 
and  would  therefore  read   the  statement  from    their  own    petition. 
They  represent  that,  from  the  length  anri  difficulty  of  the  voyage 
to  North  America,  the  larger  part  of  the  value  of  the  tnnber  thence 
imported  consists   of  freight;    and    that  the  mere   circumstance 
of  the  proximity  of  the  northern   ports  of  Europe,  by  enabling 
ships  to  repeat   their  voyages  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  British  vessels  employed  in  the  timber- 
trade  to  one-third.     They  therefore  say,  that  whereas  it  is  expedi- 
ent that  they  should  be  employed — and  whereas  they  cannot  be  so 
employed  if  they  procure  timber   where  it  is  cheapest  and    best—) 
they  therefore  should  import  it  of  the  worst  quality,  and  from  the 
greatest  distance      (Hear,  hear.)      This  was  the  proposition  ihey 
propounded  when  the  question  was,  whether  we  should  import  our 
timber  from  our  own  colonies  or  from  the  Baltic.     And   let  their' 
lx>rdships  consider  what  the  article  was,   that  was  thus  to  be  raised^ 
in  price,    while  it  was  deteriorated    in  quality  ;  it  was    the    raw 
material  of  our  houses,  of  our  bridges,  of  our  canals,  and  in  some 
degree  of  our  shipping  itself :  and  so  inconsistent  were  the  petition-^ 
ers,  that  they  asked  to  continue  duties   vihich  mcreased   the   ex- 
pense of  their  own  trade.     A   great  part  of  the  capital  which  they 
had    vested  in  their  business,  and  of  the  expense  which  they  in- 
curred, was  rendered  necessary  by  the  hi^h  price  of  the  article  which 
they  thus  wished  to  increase  by  heavy    duties.     But  let  the  house 
observe  to  what  consequences  the  principle  laid  doun  by  tiie  peti- 
tioners  would    go,  if  carried  to  its  extreme  length,  and  applied  to 
other  branches  of  trade.     Suppose  it  were  proposed,  on  the  same 
plea,  to  bring  our  cotton  from  ^the  East  Indies  instead  of  importing 
it  from  America,  he  did  not  see  on  what  grounds  those  could  resist 
such  a  proposition,  who  argued  that  we  ought  to  import  our  timber 
from  Canada  rather  than  from  Norway.     The  voyage  woulH  have 
the  advantage  of  being  thrice  as  long,  and   the  article  might  be 
tripled  in  price.     A  petition  from    Newcastle  had  stated,  that  by 
resorting  to  the  Baltic  for  timber,  not  one  half  the  number  of   ves- 
sels would  be  employed  that  now  sailed  lo  America;  which  was 
just  as  gond  a  reason  for  going  to  the  latter  country  as  \*e  should 
have  for  employing  double  the  number  of  horses  for  carrying  the 
mails,  when  the  present  number  was  found,  by  the  admirable  svstem 
now  established,  to  be  sufficient.     But  if  their  Lordships  did  not 
lose  sight  of  all  principle,  and  allow  that  particular  interests  ought 
alone  to  be  consulted,  they  would  see  that  the  general  good  would' 
be  better  consulted  by  the  employment  of  our  shipping  in  a  gene^^ 
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fb)  extension  of  our  trade,  than  in  adding  unnecessary  expenses  to  one 
branch  of  it.     The  ship-owners  could    not  certainly,  by  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  duties,  have  employment  for  their  vessels  to  the  same 
extent;  but  as    the  imports  from  Russia  and  Prussia  would  in- 
crease, and  9S  they  would  have  nearly  the  whole  of  that  trade, 
the  falling  off  might    not  be  so  great  as  they  anticipated.    And 
with     regard    to    the    argument    employed     by    them,     against 
renewing     our   intercourse    with    the    north   of    Europe,    name- 
ly,  that  those    who  supplied    us   with  timber  from   that  quarter 
would  not   receive   British^  manufactures  in  return,  it  appeared  to 
him  futile  and  ungrounded.     If  they  did   not  send  direct  for  our 
manufactures  at  home,  they  sent  for  them  to  Leipsic  and  other  fairs 
of  Germany.     Were  not  tlie  Russian  and  Polish  merchants  pur- 
chasers there  to  a  great  amount  ?  But  lie  would  never  admit  the 
principle,  that  a  trade  was  not  profitable  because  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  on  with  the  precious  metals^  or  that  we  ought  to   re- 
nounce it  because  our  manufactures  were  not  received  by  the  foreign 
nation  in  return  for  its  produce.     Whatever  we  receive  must  be 
paid  for  in  the  produce  of  our  land  and  labor,  directly  or  circui- 
tously ;  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  he  had  the   noble  EarFs 
(Liverpool)  marked  concurrence  in  this  principle.     We  ,had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  In- 
dies ;  but  we  purchased  the  gold  and  silver  thus  exported  with  our 
manufactures  sent  to  America.     The  ship-owners  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  question^  ought  to  look  at  the  quality  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  article  which  they  could  receive  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  consi- 
der what  influence  that  would  have  on   the  expenses  of  ship* build- 
ing, which  so  nearly  concerned  them.     The  whole  subject  w  ould, 
however,  be  investigated  by  the  committee,  \%ho  would  consider 
how  much  of  the  duty  might  be  taken  off  the  timber  from  the  north, 
whether  what  was  left  might  not  be  more  fairly  and  advantageously 
raised   by  being  proportioned  to   the  bulk   of  the  deals,  (those  of 
Norway  being  generally  smaller,)   and  what  regulations  might   be 
adopted  to  reserve  to  Canada  the  supply  of  masts,  for  which  its 
timber  was  peculiarly  fitted  :    that  of  wood  for  slighter  articles,  of 
turnery  and  furniture,  owing  to  its  greater  softness  for  working, 
she  would  not  fail  to  retain.     It  deserved  serious  consideration, 
how  much  more  we  paid  for  the  timber  from  Canada  than   we 
should  pay  for  that  from  the  north  of  Europe.     By  a  calculation 
which  he  had  made,  the  difference  was  not  less  than  500,000/.  an- 
nually for  the  whole  country,  and  in    the  port  of   London  alone 
100,000/.  had  been  paid  on  account  of  this  prohibitory  duly.     He 
would  now  advert  to  another  subject,  of  great  importance — the 
state  of  our  trade  with  France,  and  particularly  in  the  article  of 
wine.     Tlieir  Lordships  must  know  that  a  duty  of  143/.  I85.  was 
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imposed  upon  the  tun  of  French  wine,  while  only  95/.  was  im- 
posed upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines.  There  had  been  afall- 
ing-oflF  in  the  duly  in  the  last  year,  of  220,000/.  Now,  although 
the  government  of  France  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial treaty,  or  to  make  any  liberal  arrangement  for  receiving  our 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  their  wine,  he  would  not  allow  but 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  our  present  trade  with  that 
country.  Even  though  the  government  were  not  disposed  at  first 
to  enter  into  any  specific  treaty,  the  people  would  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  intercourse  ;  and  although  we  might  be  obliged,  in 
the  first  place,  to  pay  in  bullion,  our  manufactures  would  go 
abroad  to  olher  countries,  to  purchase  that  bullion.  He  need  not 
again  repeat,  that  for  a  long  course  of  lime  we  had  been  exporting^ 
bullion  to  the  East  Indies,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to  export 
manufactures  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  The 
consent  of  Portugal  to  any  beneficial  arangement  of  this  kind  with 
France,  would  not  necessarily  be  required;  as,  if  we  did  not  enforce 
our  claim  to  send  Portugal  our  woollens,  they  had  no  right  to  de- 
mand of  us  to  take  their  wines.  This,  however,  might  be  settled 
by  a  short  negociation.  What  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the  wines 
of  France  would  apply  likewise  to  its  silks  :  and  if  our  own  manu- 
facturers in  silk  were  to  suffer  temporarily,  by  a  removal  of  the  pro-' 
hibitory  duties,  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  policy  might 
justify  what  humanity  would  demand— a  parliamentary  grant  for 
compensation  to  the  families  employed.  He  had  noW  gone  through 
all  the  points  of  our  trade  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  had  given 
his  views  of  the  changes  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  adopted. 
He  now  came  to  a  subject,  whjch,  witli  whatever  difficulties  it, 
might  be  surrounded,  he  looked  to  with  great  satisfaction  in  one 
point  of  view,  as  it  might  hold  out  to  the  shipping  interest,  which 
might  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  what  he  had~^ lately  suggested 
as  to  the  importation  of  timber,  advantages  far  more  extensive, 
more  promising,  and  more  durable.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
their  Lordships  not  to  recollect  and  to  apply  the  fact,  thai  from 
one  of  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  portions  of 
the  globe,  that  immense  space  which  lay  between  Africa  and 
America,  the  general  British  merchant  was  excluded.  From  the 
time  that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  found  his  commercial  operations  cramped,  and  his  enterprise 
restrained  ;  not  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  for  it  was  full  of 
ports  and  rivers,  and'  adapted  to  commerce  ;  not  by  the  indippo- 
sition  of  the  people  to  trade,  for  they  were  numerous,  industrious, 
and  disposed  to  exchange  their  productions  for  ours ;  not  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  seas,  for,  by  the  trade>winds  and  the  monsoons, 
navigation  was  rendered  easy   and    secure ;  but   he  was  pursued, 
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and  all  his  schemes  defeated,  by  the  statute»book.    (Hear,  hear.) 
Tt  was  this  that  restrained  him  from  trading  ipom  one  part  to  aoo* 
ther  without  a  licence.     It   was  this    which  prevented  him  fronr 
dealing  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  lucrative  articles  of  trade,  viz. — 
tfea.     He  would  not  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  body  of  the  East- 
India   Company,  but   he    would  say,  that  it  traded   under  all  the 
disadvantatjres  which  have  ever  been  found  to  belong  to  a  monopo- 
ly.    He  was  convinced,  from    the  interest   which  that  body  must 
feel  in  the  national  welfare,  that   they   would  not  refuse  to  allow.- 
others    to   enjoy  what  they   thetnselves    were  unable   to    enjoy  ; 
and    this    was    all    that  he    watUed    to    ground  his   proposition 
upon.     If  the   private   trade    were   perfectly    unrestricted,  much 
smaller  vessels  might  be   employed,  and   many  merchants  would 
engage  in  it   who  could  not   fit  out  a  ship   of  5(X)  tons  burden. 
There  existed  many  nations  whose  ports  and  rivers  were  accessi- 
ble to  smaller  vessels,  who  were  now  never  visited.     They  com- 
posed a  population  of  upwards  of  70,000,000  ;  and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  read  a  passage  from  a  book  lately  published  by  a  gentlemao 
who  had  been  long  employed    in  the  Eastern  Islands,  showing  the 
facilities    for  commerce   in    the   Eastern    seas,    the  great  wealth 
whioh    they  offered,  and  the  little  trade  that  was  now  carried  on 
in  them.     I'he  noble  Marquis  recommended  this  as  a  field,   for 
our  commerce,  in  case  some  alterations  were  admitted  in  the  rights 
exercised    by  the   East-India  Company.     He  was  well  aware  that 
all  such  trades  must  have  slow  and  small  beginnings  ;  but  he  was 
also  aware  that  it  was  in  encouraging  those  slow  and  small  begin- 
nings that   tlie  legislature  of  a  country   was  best  employed.     He 
recollected   a  story,    which,    though   it  was   not   much  in  itself, 
deserved  some  notice  from  their  Lordships,  since   it  had  been  put 
upon   record    by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
•  doctrine  which  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  was  then  advancing. 
Dr.  Franklin  related  tliat  his  wife,  conceiving  herse|f  to   be  under 
obligatipn  to  a  ship-owner  at  Maytown,  made  a  practice  for  some 
years,  of  sending  a  cap  annually  to  his  daughter  as  a  present.    After 
this  practice  had  lasted  for  some  time,  the  Doctor  stated  that  he 
accidentally  met  this  ship-owner,  in  company  with  a  farmer  of  the 
0ame  town,  in   Philadelphia.     The  ship-owner  said   to  him,  ''A 
dear  cap  that  was,  friend,  which  you   sent  to  us   at   Maytown." 
**  How    so.?"  replied  the  Doctor.     **  Why,  since  you  sent  us  it, 
none  of  our  young  women  will  go  out  without  one.  "     The  farmer 
hereupon  interrupted  the  ship-owner,  and  told  him  that  he  was  on* 
ly  telling  one  side  of  the  story  ;  for  he  ought  to  have  added,  that  it 
was  only  since  those  caps  had  been  sent  to  Maytown  that  their 
young  women  had  been  accustomed  to  send  mittens  to  Philadelphia, 
it  being  by  the  sale  of  their  mittens  that  they  were  able  to  procure 
the  Philadelphia  caps.     (Laughter.)    This  story  he  (the  M arquijy 
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of -^Latwdbwn). confessed  was  a'  trifle  in  itself:  but  trifles  such  as 
dies^  like  the  seeds  which,  first  scattered  by  the  breeze,  at  length  fas* 
ten  on  the  soil,  when  they  come  to  operate  qpon  the  minds  of  bold  and 
enterprising  men,  produce   consequences  that  affect  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  nations;  so  it  was  that  the  foundations  of  all  those 
trades  were '  laid,  which  the  merchants  of  this  country  had  carried 
on  with  so  mu^K  industry  and  success,  and  which  he  trusted  diat 
diey  would  carry  on  widi  still  greater  industry  and  success  when 
they  were  allowed  to  embark  in  them  free  from  those  restrictions 
by  which  they  bad  hitherto  been  shackled.     Indeed,  when  he  con- 
sniered  the  effects  which  had  followed  the  opening  of  a  free  trade^ 
in  the  only  quarter  where  it  had  yet  been  permitted,  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  of  the  benefit  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  would  receive  from  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  labored .  Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that 
six  years  ago,  when  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  not  open,  there 
was  no  independent  British  tonnage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    At  present  he  was  happy  to  inform  them,  that 
Uiere  were  in  the  Eastern  seas  20,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  ^er* 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company ,but  61,000  in  the  service  of  the  free 
traders.    Was  there  any  one  among  their  Lordships,  seeing,  as  they 
all  had  seen,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  British  commerce  had 
advanced  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  bold  enough  to  say,  that  the 
advantages  of  a  free  trade  might  not  be  carried  still  further  even 
there,  and  might  not  be  rendered  productive  of  even  still  more  im- 
portant results  i  But  whilst  upon  this  subject,  there  was  another 
point  which  he  wished  to  press  upon  the  notice  of  their  Lordships, 
and  which  was  this — that  the   free  trade  employed  4,720  British 
aeameh,  whilst  the  trade  of  the  East-India  Company  employed  on- 
ly 2,550  of  them.     Tbis  Ifact  particularly  deserved  their  attention, 
because  it  displayed  the  benefits  of  a  free  trade,  even  in  quarters 
where  benefits  v^ere  least  of  all  to  be  expected.     Whenever  a  free 
trade  to  other  cduiAries^  nearer  home,  had  been  proposed,  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  country  had  been  told  that  the  opening  of  such  trade 
would  be' highly  inexpedient,  because  it  would  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment a  certain  number  of  British  seamen;  but,  now  that  the  trade 
was  opened  to  the  East  Indies,  it  was  proved*  that  it  not  only  did 
not,  throw  any  of  them  out  of  employment,  but  actually  opened  a 
^  field  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of  them.     It  was 
true  that  in  the  vessels  employed  in  the  free  trade  there  were  only. 
7  men  to  every  100  tons,  whereas,  in  the  East-India  service,  there 
were  20  men  to  the  same  quantity  of  tonnage;  but  did  that  circum- 
stance prove  any  thing  against  a  free  trade,  connected,  as  they 
ought  to  connect  it,  with  the^  fact  that  the  number  of  ^eamen  enga^ 
ged  in  that  free  tcade  was  greater  than  the  number  engaged  by  the 
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East-India  Company  i  It  only  provH  the  saperior  §kiU  and  econom  j  of 
labof ^  with  which  indiiridnal  interest  would  conduct  a  trade  tp  piQ^ 
lit,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  corporation  proceeding  lipoa 
rule  and  habit  without  the  same  stimulus* 

After  some  further  observations  upon  this  subject,  the  Noble  Mar* 
qnis  proceeded  to  contend  that  it  was  a  peculiar  hardship^  that  iu 
coiintries  where  thd  British  had  established  an  unprecedented  pow« 
er,  and  where  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  dominion,  an  American 
should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  which  it  was  not  allowed 
to  an  Englishman  to  engage.    The  trade  to  which  he  alluded  wai 
the  exportation  of  tea,  from  China  to  Europe,  which  he  nnder* 
stood  was  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  in  the  hands  of  the  Amc« 
rican  merchant ;  nor  was  this  at  all  surprising,  for  be  not  only  deri- 
ved a  benefit  from  the  liberty  which  he  possessed,  of  assorting  his 
cargo  when  and  where  he  pleased,  but  also  from  the  liberty  whicli 
he  enjoyed  of  supplying  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  with  that  commodity,  tea,  which  the  East-India  Compa- 
ny did  not  choose  to  do  themselves,  and  which  their  charter  did 
not  permit  any  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  supply  their  place  b; 
doing.    The  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things  had 
been,  that,  while  the  British  trade  at  Canton  had  bean  statiooarf 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  their  trade  had  made  most  rapid  m- 
crease;  and,  indeed,  during  the  last  three  years,  bad  increased  a 
full  third  of  its  former  value.     He  would  next  proceed  to  show  to 
their  Lordships  another  point  in  which  our  coitomercial  regulatiooi 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  American  merchant  trading  in  the  eastern 
seas,  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  our  own.     Both  must  go  to  Soiith 
America  for  bullion ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  would  sup- 
pose that  Valparaiso  was  the  port  to  which  both  went.     The  Eof* 
lish  merchant,  after  taking  in  bis  bullion,  is  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  and  then  cannot  set  sail  for  India  until  he  has  refitted  his 
ship,     llie  American  merchant,  on  the  contrary,  sails  directly 
from  Valparaiso  to  his  place  of  destination,  disposes  of  one  carfO 
and  takes  in  another,  almost  before  the  English  merchant  is  able 
losetsaila  second   time  from  England.     Indeed,  he  had  been     i 
informed,  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  that  at  the  present  ino« 
ment  certain  Americans  were  fitting  up  vessels  in  the  Thames,     , 
in  order  to  undertake  a  beneficial  venture,  which  no.  Englishman     i 
eould  hazard  with  safety  under  the  present  regulations.     Was  it 
r^ht  that  such  a  circumstance  should  be  allowed  to  occur  in  tbiS) 
which  had  been  justly  denominated  the  most  commercial  country 
in  the  world  ?  He  did  not  grudge  to  the  United  States  the  advantage 
of  any  trade  which  their  circumstances  and  situation  enabled  thedi 
to  carry  on  with  greater  advantage  than  ourselves;  but  were  we  to     I 
create  our  own  incapacity  ?  Was  it  either  right  or  expedientt  that 
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this  ^outitr]r8houl€[  extend  to  Americans  the  privifegeB  of  a  trade 
from  which  she  exduded  her  own  inhabitants,  who  were  equally , 
well,  if  not  belter,  calculated  to  carry  it  on,  from  their  habits,  their 
kidustry,  and  their  spirit  of  Enterprise  ?  So  fully  was  he  convinced 
of  die  inexpediency  of  such  a  restriction,  that  nothing  could  induqe 
him  to  believe  that  the  East- India  Company  would  not^  if  applied. 
to,  allow  Englishmen  to  supply  France,  and  Holland,  and  Germany^ 
With  tea  from  Canton,  as  readily  as  she  allowed  the  American  mer- 
<shant  to  do  so.  He  felt  this,  from  the  peculiar  value  of  the  trade,, 
and  the  great  elements  of  future  prosperity  connected  with  it,  to  be 
the  most  important  consideration  he  had  to  urge ;  and  it  was  the 
last  topic  of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  on  which  he  should  allow 
himself  to  comment.  He  should  next  proceed — unwilling  as '  he  . 
was  to  touch  upon  any  political  question,  on  an  occasion  when  he 
bad  no  wish  to  excite  any  political  feeling — to  say  a  few  words  upon 
certain  subjects,  which,  though  they  were  connected  with  the  po- 
litics, were  not  less  connected  with  the  commerce,  of  the  country^ 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  British  Government  ought  to 
0tert  its  influeiice  to  procure  the  immediate  independence  of  South 
America — by  no  means  ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say  that,  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  trade  of  its  subjects  had  increased  at 
3uenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  liable  to  no^  restrictions  during  the. 
years  1810,  1811,  and  1812 — r  considering  that  since  the  latter  of 
these  periods  it  had  even  increased  there  to  a  two- fold  amount,  and 
that  similar  results  had  taken  place  in  every  other  part  of  that  great 
continent  where  British  manufactures  had  been  intrpduced,  it  was 
bocmd,  by  ^very  tie  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  to  cement  the  con* 
n^xion  which  already  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
r^ntries,  by  the  utmost  good  faith,  kindness,  aiid  liberality.  To  ce* 
meiit  that  connexion  would  not  be  a  diflScult  task  for  this  country^ 
as  there  was  none  better  calculated  to  inspire  the  South  Americans 
Mrith  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection.  First,  it  was  a  maritime 
country,  able  to  ^iv^  them  support  and  assistance  whenever  tfaiey 
should  stand  in  need  of  it ;  secondly,  if  it  repealed  .  the  restrictions 
with  whicb  it  bad  guarded  its  commerce  up  to  the  present  day,  it 
<would  stand  before  them  as  a  country  ready  to  receive  their  pro- 
duce on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  seeking  nothing  else,  in 
ite  relation  with  them,  than  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  both 
parties.  And  why  should  they  not  repeal. these  restrictions  ? .Their 
Lordships,  he  was  sure,  were  well  aware  that,  in  the  year  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate  war  which  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  American  independence,  our  exports  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  did  not  amount  to  more  than  3,000,0001.;  whereas  at 
present  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sunt  than  30,000,0001.  Was ' 
this  great  and  amazing  increase  the  result  of  restrictive  laws  and^ 
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provisions  ?  CertaiDl;  not :  it  was  the  result  of  die  increased  pros- 
peritj  and  population  of  those  States,  and  of  their  becoming,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  greater  consumers  of  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. If  such  bad  been  the  case  with  North  America,  did  not 
that  ?ery  circumstance  render  it  still  more  the  interest  of  the  Brit- 
'ish  Government  to  consolidate  its  friendship  with  those  countries  in 
the  south,  which  were  desiirous  of  securing  its  friendship,  which  under 
ih^  odious  government  from  which  Spain  bad  recently  emancipatedit^ 
sel(  had  never  been  open  to  us, and  which,  even  under  the  government 
which  had  just  succeeded  to  it,  were  not  likely  to  be  more  accessi- 
ble to  us  i  The  Nolble  Marquis  then  stated,  that  the  political  stale  of 
Ireland  must  also  form  an  important  feature  iu  the  future  prospects 
of  Britbh  trade.  If  ever  there  was  a  people  calculated  to  give  em- 
ployment to  capital,  and  to  become  great  consumers  of  manufactu- 
red goods,  it  was  the  people  of  Ireland.  Every  exerticm  made  to  civi- 
lize their  habits  and  improve  their  political  condition,  would  react 
upon  our  own  prosperity,  and  afford  a  perpetually  increasing  demand. 
Our  religious  and  commercial  jealousies  had  cramped  her  growth; 
our  confidence  and  sympathy  might  expand  it  no  less  for  our  own 
benefit  than  for  hers.  He  would  now  conclude ;  though  not  very  san** 
guioe  in  his  expectations  of  immediate  relief  to  the  present  distress  of  the 
country,  he  could  not,  with  the  feelings  which  he  entertained  regardii^ 
British  enterprise,  British  skill,  and  British  ingenuity,  abandon  the 
hppe  of  ultimate  success  and  revived  exertions,  whilst  there  was  any 
part  of  the  globe  unexplored,  or  only  partially  explored,  to  which  our 
trade  could  penetrate.  Our  merchants,  if  they  were  now  oppressed 
viith  the  difficulties  which  he  had  before  described,  were  not,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  that  high  character,  that  good  faith,  and  that  per- 
severing industry,  which  had  always  distinguished  thenu  In  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  appeared  they  still  maintained  their  an- 
cient pre-eminence;  and  thus  acquired,  wherever  they  went,  a  pre- 
ference over  those  of  other  nations.  These  were  his  grounds  of 
hope  ;  and  on  these  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to.  the  ar- 
,  rival  of  more  favorable  times.  He  had  now  stated  the  object  of  his 
jnotion:  all -that  he  asked  of  their  Juordships  was,  to  consult  the  ge- 
nius of  their  country^  for  that  support  which  was  so  necessary  to  re- 
new and  invigorate  its  ipesources;  and  to  apply  to  those  principles 
for  the  preservation  of  their  commerce,  to  which  4h^  were  indebted 
for  its  original  prosperity.  He  could  assure  them,  that  he  had  not 
willingly  brought  the  subject  forward,  but  that  it  had  forced  itself, 
through  him,  upon  the  House,  owing  to  the  reluctan(;e  exhibited  by 
Minbters  to  entertain  it.  He  then  concluded  his  speech  by  moving . 
for  the  appoincment  of  a  select  committee,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  means  of  extending  it. 
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As  the  trery  numerous  petitions,  from  all  parts  o^T  the  kiogdom, 
for  the  Protection  and  Relief  of  Agriculture,  will  shortly  come 
under  the  consideration  of  PartlamentPI  have  been  induced  to  put 
on  paper,  the  foUow'uxg  observations  on  that  momentous  subject ; 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the 
community,  the  mechanics,  aftisahsil^brilrs,  and,  in  short,  all  persons 
connected  with  our  domestic  trade  and  concerns,  (including  the  fund- 
holders,  the  clergy,  &c.)  that  they  are,  if  possible,  taore  deeply  con- 
cerned than  the  farmers,  in  the  S|ic«$tss^the  application';  and  that  in 
raising  (as,  heretofore,)  a  clamorous  opposition  to  the  object  of  it, 
they  would  be  putting  the  knife  to  their  own  throats.  In  fact  there 
is  but  one  interest  involved  in  it — viz.  that  of  the  whole  Empire. 
To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  is  noc  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  theoretical  res^Qoipg;  every  man  may  be  safely 
left  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  only  fixes  his  attention  on  the  facts 
and  transactions  constantly  passing  within  the  sphere  of  his  own 
observation,  under  his  own  eyes,  and  of  as  regular  daily  recurrence 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  circulation  of  money  is  to  the  political  body  what  that  of 
the  blood  is  to  the  natural  body— the  source  and  support  of  life, 
health,  and  vigor.  £very  check  or  obstruction  to  its  free  course, 
or  sudden  diminution  of  its  quantity  or  impulse,  is  felt  throughout, 
and  disorders  and  debilitates  the  Mrfiole  frame. 
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That  a  diminisb^d  circulation,  in  other  words  a  scarcity  of 
money,  and  consequent  low  prices^  is  at  this  time  paralyzing  agri« 
culture,  trade,  and  manufacture,  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
but  there  are  various  opinions  aa  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  its  remedy.  It  will  throw  light  upon  thes^ 
fubjects  of  inquiry,  if  we  trace  the  progress  of  circulation  of 
money  throughout  its  course. 

The  daily  subsistence  of  the  people  is  its  primum  mobile.  Its 
first  motion  is  in  the  payments  for  the  purchase  of  the  food  of  each 
4ay's  Consumption ;  consequently  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  agricul- 
tural produce,  is  that  which  forces  it  into  action,  and  gives  rise  to 
its  diurrial  motion.  All  other  circulation  is  occasional  or  voluntary. 
It  id  the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence,  that  is  the  propelling  fo(rce 
€if  labor  of  all  kinds,  which  is  the  means,  or  instrument^  or  price 
pi  obtaining  it. 

It  is  the  anmial  renovation  of  that  produce,  which  gives  rise  to 
Ibd  idea  ^f  annual  income.  What  is  gathered  in  harvest,  or  during 
the  Reason  of  vegetation,~is  laid  up  in  store,  as  the  fund  for  subsis* 
teoce,  till  the  recurrence  of  the  same  season  of  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  consequently  the  means  of  purchase  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding renovation.  Labor,  or  the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  is  the 
source  and  price  of  Nature's  reproduction,  and  the  means  of  its  dis* 
Iribution  and  enjoyment  by  man^   '  ' 

The  price  of  the  necesaaiies  of  life  is  ever  varying,  according  tp 
the  accidental  fluctuations  of  the  demand  and.  supply  of  each  uiar<^ 
kct.  Occasional  greater  fluctuations  are  produced  by  seasons  of 
l^lenty  or  scarcity.  These  are  natural,  the  former  accidental  varia- 
tions. 

Agricultural  produce  thus  becoming  the  moving  power,  or  the 
Terminus  a  quo  the  annual  circulation  of  money  begins ;  so  each 
year's  total  consumption  of  it  may  be  in  a  great  degree  considered 
aa  the  Terminuis  ad  quem  it  ceases — and  the  bringing  into  the  n»ar- 
ket,  of  the  succeeding  year's  crop,  its  recommencement. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  which  may  be  contemplated  as  the 
fountain  head,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  the  course  of  the 
stream,  through  its  various  intermediate  channels  and  passages,  till 
it  reverts  to  the  same  point. 

The  money  passes  from  the  pocket  of  the  daily  consumer, 
through  the  hands  of  the  miller,  the  baker,.the  butcher,  and  the  dif- 
ferent dealers,  in  com,  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal 
produce,  (including  wool,)  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  ;  out  of 
hi  hands  it  falls  into  various  streams  and  channels. 

1.  Daily  wages,  and  all  other  current  expences  of  husbandry. 

iS.  Taxes,  rates,  tythes,  rents,  rejiairs. 

5.  Improvements,  mdudiBg  draining,  building,  artificial  manures. 
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experiments^  8&c. ;  M  gtviog  rise  to  ektral  labo^^  and  hkrmg  tot 
dieir  object  increase  of  production. 

4.  The  subsistence  of  his  iamilyf  and  personal  expences^  inclo* 
ding  furniture^  and  all  other  necessaries,  and  (if  his  returns  are  stick 
as  to  enable  bim^  under  this  head  are  to  be  included  ail  such  lifz* 
uries  in  tlie  style  of  living  and  education  of  his  children^  &c.  as  he 
considers  himself  entitled  to  enjoy. 

5.  Surplus  or  savings  (if  any).  These  he  invests  in  government 
or  other  securities,  or  in  the  purchase  of  landed  property.       ' 

Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  alt  the  above  heads  or  rivulets  of 
expenditure,  except  the  last,  fall  into  or  pass  throHigh  the  faatids  of 
trade  and  manufacture. 

1.  The  wages  of  labor. — These  go  to  die  butcher  and  baker, 
and  all  the  trades  which  purchase  the  necessaries  of  food  and  clotbii^ 
^except  the  rent  of  the  laborer's  cottage,  of  which  hereafter),  and  too 
much,  in  modern  times,  to  the  publican,  brewer,  and  distiller. 

fl.  Other  expences  of  husbandry. — All  go  to  trade — viz.  lo  the 
smith,  collar«maker,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  potter,  ironmonger, 
wheelwright,  mechanist  of  instruthents  and  tools,  farrier,  hone- 
dealer,  lime-burner,  &c.  8cc. 

3.  Taxes. — ^I'hese  go  in  payment  of  salaries,  and  all  other  6o« 
vemment  expences,  and  of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  public  esta- 
blishments, and  in  the  dividends,  and  interest  of  the  public  debt. 
The  whole  of  this  expenditure  passes  through  the  hands  into  which 
it  thus  falls,  into  trade,  for  subsistence,  necessaries,  and  luxuries, 
except  such  part  as  consists  of  savings,  of  which  hereafter.  And  it 
is  of  the  6rst  necessity  to  a  State,  that  the  prices  of  food,  Scc^,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  bill  of  taxes ;  for  taxes  are  the  rent  to*  Go* 
vernmeiit,  for  the  settling  of  laws,  liberties,  &c.,  just  as  much  as 
rent  is  the  price  of  the  right  to  occupy  land,  or  wages  are  to  com* 
mand  labor. 

4.  Poor  rates. — ^Tbese  go  immediately  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  and  consequeatiT 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  trades,  which  are  the  channels  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  before  noticed. 

'5.  Highway  and  Church  rates. — These  are  expended  in  labor, 
and  repairs,  of  buildings,  bridges,  8cc.,  and  consequently  pass  into 
the  same  hands. 

6.  Tythes. — 7.  Rent. — These,  when  they  have  reached  the 
hands  of  the  proprietor^,  are  the  revenues  for  their  support,  and  that 
of  their  families  and  establishments,  and  consequently  pass  in  thar 
expenditure,  (except  taxes,  of  which  before,)  wholly  into  trades  and 

Efessions  for  necessaries  and  luxuries.    So  much  of  the  money  as 
s  in  payment  of  Wages  and  salaries,  eventually  ioltows  the  i 
ination,  except  savings,  of  which  liereafter. 
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8.  Rq>aira» — 9.  Improveinents. — This  expenditure  it  will  be 
seen^  by  its  nature,  paases  wholly ,  oiediatd^  or  immiediately,  througi| 
the  hands  of  trade. 

10.  Subsistence  of  Family,  &c.— This  branch  of  expenditure^ 
whether  confined  to  necessaries  or  extended  to  luxuries,  wholly 
passes  through  trade,  and  manufacture,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately. ,,'..:.:.;.. 

'11.  Surplus  or  Savings. — Of  these  hereafter. 

From  trade  •  and  manufacture  so  much  of  the  money  circulated 
as  will,  cover  the  necessaries  of  subsistence  comes  round  again 
through  the  hands  before  described,  into  the  hsmds  of  the  farmer, 
and  thus  the  circle  is  complete,  or  terminates  where  it  began.  It 
is  the/ Fons,  principium  et  finis.  .      , 

All  the  interior,  circulations  of  trade^  (which  may  be  compared 
to  so.  many  eddies  or  whirlpools)  originate  in  and  receive  their  mo-* 
tion  or  impulse  from  the  great  fountain  head — these  circulations 
are  occasioned  by  the  multiplication  and  transit  of  the  artificial 
productions  of  labor,  the  wages  whereof  have  the  origin  and  termi- 
nafioii  before  described. 

The  dividends,  or  interest  of  the  public  debt,  are  employed  in  the 
subsistence  (including  taxes)  of  the  families  and  establishments  of 
the  proprietors,  or  in  trade  or  agriculture,  buildings,  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds,  except  savings,  which  are  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  or  laud,  or  other  securities. 

.  The  incomes  of  the  professions  are  drawn  from  the  possessors 
of  landed  and  moneyed  revenues,  and  those  engaged  in  trade,  manu- 
facture, &c.,  in  short  from  the  whole  community.  These  incomies^ 
«IK:ept  savings  and  taxes,  repass  through  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, in  the  expences  of  living  and  luxuries,  and  so  much  a^  is  ex- 
pended in  subsistence  reverts  to  the  farmer. 

AH  descriptions  of  persons,  except  paupers,  are  more  or  less 
capable  of  making  savings  out  of  their  incomes  or  earnings,  and 
some  of  all  descriptions  are  found  to  do  so  in  practice  y  the  sunis 
thus  arretted. become  either  dormant  or  active  capital. 

sThat  only  becomes  dormant,  which  is  deposited  in  a  chest,  and 
wholly  unemployed. 

The  gpeat  bulk  of  savings  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
or  in  loans,  as  interest  on  securities,  or  in  the  purchase  of  landed 
property,  or  in  articles  of  elegance  or  luxury. 

Though  the  stock)  land,  or  articles  purchased,  or  securities  taken, 
are  to  the  possessor  so  much  sleeping  capital,  ultra  the  annual 
ifM^)me  arismg  therefrom,  yet  the  money  paid  or  invested  in  them 
continues  in.  activity.  The  sellers  or  borrowers  become  so, 
because  they  wanted  the  money  for  other  purposes,  to  make  a 
profit  of  it,  or  to  em^oy  it  in  trade,  building,  or  improvements ; 
and  it  rests  hot  in  their  hands^  but  may  be  trac^  in  the  ordiinaiy 
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cdunie  of  circttialion^  through  the  hands  of  trade  jind  maniifictlire, 
tb  die  farmer;  or  first  to  the  laborer  or  artisan,  and  finely  to 
the  fnrnuT. 

All  trading,  and  manufacturing,  as  weH  as  farming  capital,  is  em- 
ploYed  in  reproduction,  through  the  labor  and  agency  of  men  and 
animals.  The  artive  and  industrious  are  ever  aiming  and  exerting 
their  skill  and  efforts,  in  extending  their  capitals,  by  adding  thereto 
so  much  of  their  gains  as  thej  do  not  disburse  in  the'expences  of 
Mvino,  or  their  pleasures,  it  is  this  energy,  that  in  a  prospering 
count rv,  is  ever  augmenting  the  demand  for  labor,  and  by. furnish- 
ing nieuns  of  subsistence,  and  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life^ 
incrtasins;  the  population.  Population  and  agriculture  have  motual 
action  and  reactioo,  each  generating  the  augmentation  of  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  its  own  increase ;  provided  the  price  of  prcKiuction, 
and  the  Mages  of  labor,  are  a  just  remuneration,  to  atimulate  and 
•award  exertion. 

.  Frcrni  this  view  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  of  money,  it  ii 
masifest,  that  any  check  to  agricuitmre,  in  the  price  of  its  prodocei 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  community.  In  proportion  to-the 
price  of  farm  produce,  will'  be  the  quantum  of  the  money  in  the 
oirculation,  which  commences  from,  and  retnmaintoit. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  simply  putting  the  case  in  ti»e  persoo 
of  an  individual  former. 

Suppose  in  one  year  the  sales  of  his  produce  amounted  to  5,000Lf 
out  of  which  there  remained  to  him  a  net  profit  of  50Q/.,  or  10 
per  cent.,  after  i^  expences  and  outgoings. 

Of  this  sum  he  allowed  himaelf  to  expend  SCO/.,  in  the  decent  and 
comfortable  OKiintenance  of  his  family,  including  suitable  eduCatioo 
for  his  children. 

100/.  he  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  improvements 
and  conveniences,  calculated  to  augnl^ent  the  future  produce  and 
profits  of  his  farm. 

100/.  he  hid  by  as  a  saving  towards  a  fund  he  was  raising  for 
future  exigencies  aild  fiimily  provisions;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
invested  in  the  funds,  or  on  securities  atmterest.  The  other  4,500L 
would  be  expended  in  wages,  rent,  taxes,  8cc. 

Id  diis  instance  it  will  be  seen  to  demonstration,  that  the  whole 
of  the  5,000/.  passes  through  the  channels  before  described,  giving 
life  and  vigor  to  labor,  trade,  and  manufacture,  and  the  support  of 
Government,  till  its  return. 

Now  put  the  supposition  of  the  sudden  depression  of  the  price 
of  agricullnral  produce,  (as  happened  in  1614,  and  1815);  so 
that  the  next  year's  crop  yielded  no  more  than  2,500/.'  His  expen* 

^  *  This  may  be  considered  to  be  putting  an  extreme  case— but  the  cooclu* 
sion  will  be  the  same,  if  the  reduction  in  price  is  supposed  to  be  one-tbird. 
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ces  of  cciltivetion,  taxes,  reiit,.tythes^  and  other  ouf^oingSf  xemaiu** 
ingtbesame-^except  poor's  rates,  Tivhicb  were  increased— -where  U 
he  to  iind  the  taxes,  rent  for  his  landlord,  or  the  subsistence  of  hii 
family?'  They  must  come  out  of  his  capital  instead  of  his  profits, 
and  he  must  either  resort  to  his  fund  of  savings,  (if  any  such  ex- 
ist,) reduce  the  stock  on  his  farm,  or  run  it  out  by  cross  cropping 
and  ijhortening  his  labor  and  expences  of  cultivation. 

The  ruin  of  the  farmer  is  obvious ;  but  the  object  of  the  illus- 
Iration  is  the  consequence  to  the  community.  He  will  in  future 
employ  less  labor,  because  he  has  less  means. 

Instead  of  5,000/.  thrown  into  circulatibn,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
2,500/.  only  is  put  in  motion.  The  great  receptacle,  trade,  is 
consequently  only  half  filled — each  tradesman  finds  a  material  dimi- 
nution of  his  profits ;  and  as  the  farmer  can  no  longer  indulge  io 
luxuries  of  dress,  wines,  furniture,  horses,  carriage,  &c.,  the  manu^ 
facturer,  who  exists  by  the  creation  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  who  lies 
at  the  remote  end  of  the  stream,  first  feels  the  drying  up  of  the  sprbg^ 
by  the  great  diminution  of  the  demand  for  his  produce ;  that  demimd 
bating  of  late  years  grown  to  an  almost  immeasurable  extent,  by  the 
taste  for  dress,  which  had  spread  itself  through  the  great  multitude 
6f  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  its  articles,^ 
produced  by  the  power  of  machinery;  every  laborer's  wife  ana 
daughter  being  dressed  far  better  than  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
iised  to  do,  and  the  farmers'  and  lesser  tradesmen's  families  dres- 
sing as  well  as  the  gentry  of  the  land^  and  oftentimes  better. 

Hie  vast  profits  and  huge  capitals  of  the  manufactiirers,  and 
their  consequent  boundless, employ  of  hands,  arose  from  the  almost 
infinity  of  number  of  the  articles  of  small  price  they  produced — each 
yielding  a  very  small  profit — more  than  from  die  comparatively 
small  number  of  expensive  fs^brics  and  articles  carrying  larger  pro- 
portions of  profit.  So  immense  was  the  consumption  of  small  arti- 
cles, that  some  years  ago,  during  the  war,  I  was  assured  by  the 
chief  <?lerk  of  a  silk-man  ip  London,  that  not  unfrequently  tlie  house 
i^ceived  a  single  order,  to  the  amount  of  24,  or  25,00/.,  for  the 
bindings  and  tassels  of  half-boots  and  hats. 

What  then  must  be  the  shock  to  manufacturers  of  this  description, 
by  the  sudden  drying  up  of  the  grand. source  of  employ  for  their 
machinery  and  labor.  One  manufacture;*  lately,  rather  boastingly 
ihan  wisely,  declared,,  that  a,  redi)Ction  in  the  laborers'  wages,  in  his 
single  concern,  had  taken  place  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  in  oos 
year,    .       . 

The  farmer  cati  no  longer  drink  vnne,  purchase  handsome  fhr- 
nitqre,  wear  boots,  keep  bunkers, or  servants,,  educate,  and  dresi 
his  daughters  at  boarding-school,  or  his  sons  at  superior  schools 
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inid  college,  k^p  a  carnage  of  any  kind,  wear  superfine  clotb,  fine 
linen,  8cc.  8cc. 

As  to  the  laboring  class,  whether  of  agriculture,  trade,  or  manu- 
facture, a  large  portion  of  them,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been 
thrown  out  ofemploy  and  become  paupers,  (as  have  many  small  far- 
mers,) oppressing,  by  the  expence  of  their  subsistence,  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  and  diminishing  the  decreasing  means  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  support  them ;  and  the  laborers  continued  in  employ, 
being  obliged  to  work  for  reduced  wages^  can  no  longer  affcMrd.to 
to  do  more  than  barely  subsist  their  families,  (and  that  not  without 
Darish  assistance  in  many  cases) ;  they  can  no  longer  think  of  dress 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children. 

Thus,  as  it  were  at  a  stroke,  are  swept  off  the  market,  myriads 
of  the  small  customers  and  consumers,  who  formed  a  ^rand  source 
of  employ  to  the  manufacturer,  and  support  to  the  intermediate 
retail  dealers  ;  and  all  classes  who  subsisted  by  trade,  are  more 
or  less  impoverished. 

,   The  case  put  in  the  person  of  a  single  farmer,  is  that  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  soil  was  estimated  ia  1813,  to^ 
amount  to  200  millions,  which  passed,  in  the  shape  of  money,  into 
circulation.  Suppose  one^third,  or  even  60  millions,'  to  be  subducts, 
ed  or  taken  out  of  the  year's  cirpulation,  can  it  be  surprising  that  an 
almost  universal  stagnation  was  the  consequence  f  The  farmer  could 
neither  pay  his  tradesmen,  or  landlord,  or  even  his  laborers,  at  the 
same  rate  of  wages ;  or  employ  an  equal  number.  The  landlords 
could  not  pay  their  tradesmen,  nor  could  the  latter  pay  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers ;  and  the  demand  for  the  articles  of  the 
latter  suddenly  falling  short,  their  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  emr 
ploy,  and  it  required  the  energies  of  Government,  a  miliUry  force, 
and  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  to  rescue  the  country  from  be-, 
coming  the  prey  of  violence  and  commotion. 

Yet,  obvious  as  this  state  of  things  is,  the  tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers,  joined  in  the  cry  of  the  mob,  for  cheap  breads 
wherever  and  however  it  was  to  be  got ;  and  countenanced  the 
riotous  opposition  to  any  protection  to  the  farmer,  against  the  ruk^ 
to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  com-T'in 
which  article  he  was  undersold  at  any  price ;  and  the  result  of 
^hose  opposition  was,  that  absurd  and  mischievous  measure,  the. 
Cora  Bill,  which  has  done  far  more  harm  than  good. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  the  cheap  bread,  but  their  laborers 

'  ^  the  prbduce  of  1813  is  computed  to  have  sold  for  66  millions  more  thaa 
Hhatof  16152 
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had  talook  for  the  money  to  purchase  it.  TheyVisely  ezpNeded  ,th§ 
contiDuance  of  a  full  stream  with  a  diminished  fountain-head^  aii4 
Aat  dieir  native  soil  would  continue  her  gifts  though  they  robbed 
her  of  die  part  of  the  return  she  demanded,  to  enrich  a  foreign  ' 
aoil. 

They  were  misled  by  the  notion^  that  the  trade  and  manufacture 
of  the  country  was  independent  on  its  agriculture,  or  that  they 
might  continue  to  florish  although  that  should  languish  or  decay ;  ^ey 
therefore  looked  no  further  than  the  immediate  object — cheap  bread* 
This  they  imagined  would  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  and  thereby 
enable  them  to  keep  down  the  price  of  their  wares,  and  thereby  to 
meet  their  competitors  in  the  foreign  markets.  Dreading,  as  they 
did,  the  being  undersold  in  the  foreign  markets,  they  paid  no  regard  to 
the  farmers  bein^  tindersold  in  the  home  market.  They  looked  on 
his  fate  with  indifference,  as  if  (hey  had  no  concern  or  interest  in  it. 

They  beheld  without  dismay,  man^  millions  of  money  sent  out 
of  the  country,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  corn,  flattering  themselves 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  back  again  in  the  purchase  of  their 
goods,  here  or  in  the  foreign  market ;  not  reflecting  that  had  that 
sum  been  circulated  through  ajgriculture  in  this  country,  they  would 
with  certainty  have  found  it  with  the  home  market ;  ana  that  though 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  corn  did  not  exceed  IS  or  14'  millions,  it 
prevented  the  circulation  of  50  or  60  millions  at  home,  by  the  de- 
pression of  price  it  caused,  not  in  one  instance  only  but  through  alt 
the' gradations  of  circulation.  In  the  home  market  they  had  no  conv* 
petitors,  whereas  on  the  continent  they  could  only  share  the  money 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  with  their  rivals  the  foreign  manufacturers^ 
Id  whom  it  was  furnishing  life-blood  and  spirit,  in  aid  of  their 
glowing  vigor,  to  contend  with  them.  They  did  not  even  regard  the 
turn  of  trade,  and  consequently  the  exchanges  against  this  country 
and  the  export  of  its  coin  as  bullion,  by  the  immense  excess  of  the 
import  of  corn  beyond  that  of  all  the  exports  to  the  countries  froui 
which  it  came. 

They  would  not  foresee  or  reflect  upon  any  beyond  first  or 
immediate  conseijuences,  or  the  events  of  pending^  speculations, 
shutting  from  their  view,  sScondary^  consequences  not  less  certain 
because  not  so  immediate,  consequences  which  inevitably  must  hap^ 
pen^  and  which  have  accordingly  actually  happened. 

Their  grand  error  was  that  of  flattering  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  profits  instead  of  ruinous  loss,  from  the  lowering 
the  price  of  labor ;  on  which  they  counted  as  the  nurin  benefit  and 
indeed  the  source  of  all  the  benefit,  they  were  to  derive  from  thei 
free  importation  of  foreign  corn :  a  benefit  they  contemp^tedM 
of  magnitude  enough  to  countervail  all  other  disadvantages*  » 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  their  expectation  of  the  reduction 
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of  ike  pric^  of'kibbr;  tbe  mistake  liiy  in  tbeir  calculation  of  thef)e- 
iidit  they  ^era  to  <ferive  from  it. 

Thefcaseof  all  was  put  in  that  of  the  manufacturer^  who  fe- 
lieitated  himself  on  the  saving  of  50flOOL  in  one  year  in  wages. 
Although  that  article  or  head  of  disbursement  was  so  far  reduced  on 
ibe  debtor  side  of  the  account ;  hbw  stood  the  creditor  side  f  What 
was  the  state  of  that  of  profit  and  loss,  at  the  foot  of  the  year's  accotidt^ 
compared  with  that  of  a  preceditig  year  wheti  wages  were  at 
the  Ughest  ?  Had  that  50^0(X)/.  got  into  the  hands  of  tlie  workmen^ 
would  it  not  have  come  back,  as  it  had  before  don^^  \vith  the 
profit  thereon  in  the  supported  consumption  of  tlie  articles*  of 
manufacture  i  The  diminution  could  not  be  imputable  to  the  re- 
duction hi  the  price  of  bread  alone.  He  did  not  purchase  the 
tame  quantity  of  labor  for  50,000L  less  than  before,  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  supposed  saving  must  have  arisen  from  the  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  labor  performed,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease 
of  demand  for  its  produce. 

Is  it  not  evident  then,  that  much  of  the  saving  was  caused  by  the 
discharge  of  hands  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  employ  for  them  f 

Did  not  all  the  men  turned  out  of  employ^  andlnrown  on  their 
parishes,  become  non-consumers  of  manufacturers'  produce,  andf 
reduced  consumers  of  necessaries,  and  an  increased  burthen  on  Ae 
poor  rate. 

Did  not  the  men  continued  iii  employ  necessarily  shorten  their 
consumption  of  manufactured  articles,  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  wages  ?  As  the  necessary  of  food  niust  be  the  last,  that 
of  clothing  and  ail  articles  of  luxury  roust  be  the  foremost  to  give 
way. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  evident  that  the  reduction  of  wages  defeated 
its  own  end,  and  proved  destructive  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  ma- 
hufacturer ;  and  that  the  partial  advantage  of  the  foreign  mkrket 
proved  no  off-set  to  the  diminution  of  the  home  market  ? — 

Bijit  tlie  grand  source  of  the  latter  was,  the  reduction,  or  i^athei' 
the  destruction,  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer ;  as  in  the  case  of  mahu- 
facture,  the  decrease  in  the  wages  and  employ  of  laborers  caused 
decreased  reproduction,  so  in  the  case  of  the  fkrmer,  irt  proportion  t^ 
the  contraction  of  his  labor  will  be  the  diminution  of  hid  produce  f 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree.  All  poor  land,  6f  eitpen^ive* 
cuhivation  and  consequently  small  return,  will  be  first  thrown  Out 
of  tHlage.  This  has  been  the  case  to  an  immense  extent ;  arid  aH  th^ 
agricultural  parishes,  except  where  the  land  is  ricli  or  pasture,  are 
crppressed  with  laborers  out  of  employ. 

-  Was  not  this  a  natural  and  necessary  conseqUeMe  of' the  depte- 
eiation  of  farm  produce,  and  the  withdrawing  0§  millions  from  A^' 
agrtcultural  circulation  i  To  how  many  hands  would  that  sum  pfcs- 
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ftiDg.  through  the  hands  of  farinersy  bpre  giVeo  adi&iOQil  eoiplof.f 

But  it  is  imagined  that  free  impoirt  is  necessary,  because  Iha 
kii^dom  does  not  produce  enough  to  answer  its  consumptiou;  . 

If  so  is  it  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  to  decrease  the  produce^  aaig 
fQapifestly  done  by  allowing,  duty  free,  the  importation  from  coun* 
tries  whiqh  grow  com  at  a  tenth  of  the  expeiice  fur  which  it  ran  .bd 
grown  elsewhere  ?  . 

,  Is  it  not  common  sense  to  adopt  all  meajtures  tending  to  iucrease 
the  home  produce,  if  only  to  render  the  country  independent  of 
foreign  supply,  which  may  be  denied  or  withheld  in  possible  situa-^ 
tion9  of  need  or  hostility  ? 

What  are  the  means  of  eiSfecting  such  increase  i  < 
.   Is  it  not  the  certainty  of  remuneration  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  that 
can  alone  produce  it? 

.  .There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  capable,  by  im^ 
proved  and  extended  cultivation,  not  only  to  support  the  iiihabitamt 
but  to  render  it  an  exporting  country. 

Is  it  common  policy,  or  common  sense,  to  leave  such  a  country 
to  sink  into  inactivity  and  poverty  to  benefit  others,  and  tobiy  it«t 
the  mercy  of  those  others  when  reduced  to  helplessness  i  Such,  or 
to  that  end,  is  the  tendency  and  the  progress, of  the  effects  of  the 
existing  policy.  Such  the  wisdom  of  the  traders  and  tnanufacturerf 
who  struggled  with  all  theiip  might  to  maintain  it ! 

Such  a  policy  would  be  absufd  at  sn^  time,  in  any  country, 
vnder  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  suicidal  ui  the  case,  and  wickr  tbf 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country*  /  { 

Seein/o[  that  the  depression  of  the  price  of  farm  produce  is  the 
grand  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  inland  trade  as  well  as  of  agricui^ 
tiar^  it  nyill  be  worth  while  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  its  origm  and 
continuance.  » 

.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  to  the  very  terminatioii  of  the  most 
expensive  war  the  country  was  ever  engaged  m,  while  burthened 
not  only  with  the  existing  taxes,  but  with  a  property  tax  upon  all 
incomes  and  profits,  the  country  kept  rising  in  prosperity,  the 
farmers  grew  wealthy  and  lived  luxuriously,  the  laboring  classea 
were  fully  employed,  and  there  was  no  real  cause  of  complaint  in 
any  class  except  the  annuitants  on  ssfiall  fixed  incomes,  who  f^t 
the  necessity  of  privations,  from  the  rise  of  the  prices  of  the  necea^ 
saries  of  lil^ ;  they  also  felt  sensibly  the  weight  of  the  property 
tax^  as  did  the  landed  proprietors  who  subsisted  on  incomes  from 
rents.  The  latter  were  gradually  enabled  to  meet  the  advance  of 
prices  by  the  increase  of  their  rents.  Trade,  internal  and  external, 
prospered  to  an  unparalleled  degree,.enormotis  fortunes  were  made 
from  that  source^  and  by  government  loans  and  contracts ;  and  tb« 
most  profuse  ^xpenditttre  in  luxuries^  bj  the  prospering  dttsset. 
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wak  the  conieqiMiice.   The  ootHlity  and  ancieDt  gentry  of  the  land 
could  not  keep  pace  with  them  in  their  style  of  liiring. 

The  adage  of  **  War  begets  poTerty/'  appears  to  be  inverted  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain ;  she  thrives  in  war  and  starves  in  peace. 

To  those  who  contemplate  her  from  without,  she  must,  under 
her  present  circumstances,  exhibit  a  strange  phaenomenon. 

Without  any  external  visible  cause,  with  no  change  of  climate 
or  soil,  or  decrease  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  capital  or  skill, 
with  all  the  means  of  sustenance  of  her  inhabitants,  which  held 
them  in  such  a  state  of  fulness  and  prosperity^  in  the  unexampled 
expenditure  and  waste  in  the  state  of  war,  she  suddenly  droops,  aud 
sinks  into  a  state  of  languor  and  distress ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
her  population  becomes  reduced  to  a  crippled  half-starving  state, 
a  large  portion  of  it  nearly  famished,  and  thrown  iipon  others  for 
support.  The  land,  in  consequence,  becoming  a  prey  to  disconteot, 
turbulence  and  disaffection,  threatening  the  sri>version  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things. 

How  is  this  extraordinary  change  of  condition  to  be  explained 
or  accounted  for  ? 

The  expectatiom  was,  and  would  naturally  be,  that  the  cessation 
of  enormous  war  expences,  and  the  release  firom  the  10  per  cent; 
imposts  on  income,  would  have  relieved  instead  of  aggrieving  the 
country,  but  the  reverse  was  the  fact. 

Vast  as  was  the  expenditure  of  war,  it  was  in  reality  and  effect 
nothii^  more  than  an  increase  of  circulation  within  the  country  it- 
self; the  bulk  even  of  what  was  spent  abroad,  in  our  army  and  navy, 
came  back  again  for  articles  of  our  commerce,  aud  it  acted  doubly 
in  the  extension  of  our  agriculture. — 1st.  by  the  great  increase  of 
consiunption  of  farm  produce,  in,  the  immediate  maintenance  of 
die  army  and  navy;  and  secondly,  by  that  of  the  immensely 
increased  population,  to  H4iich  the  extensioii  of  trade,  in  great 
measure  attributable  to  that  source,  gave  rise. 

The  error  of  the  disappointed  expectation,  arose  from  the  for- 
•nation  of  the  same  ideas  of  national  expenditure,  and  national 
debt,  as  we  have  of  individual  expenditure  and  debt. 

:A.  possessed  of  an  income  of  1000/.  per  annum,  and  expend- 
ing 10,000/.,  and  obliged  to  pay  5L  per  cent,  interest  for  all  h^ 
borrows,  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  9000/.  minus  of  bis  capital, 
(which  may  be  supposed  to  be  30,000/.)  and  450/.  per  annum 
minus  in  his  income;  he  will  only  have  left  21,000/.  capital,  and 
fiSO/.  per  annum  income. 

This  is  true  in  Uie  caise  of  an  individual,  because  the  sum  expeo" 
^d  is  gone  from  him  for  ever,  and  the  debt  incurred  is  in  effect  a 
Iranttlerfrom  the  stock  of  A.,  the  borrower,  t<>  thatof  B.,  the  lender. 

But  it  is  not  true  as  applied  to  the  national  expenditure.    T^^ 
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AatSdK^  afi  tt  tiafton,  is  receiver  as  well  aft  expeuder,  and  lender 
as.  well  as  borrower ;  it  spends  and  borrows  with  the  right  hand, 
what  ii  receives  and  lends  with  the  left.  It  is  in  triith  therefore 
neither  the  richer  or  poorer.  • 

All  the  money  circulated  remains  in  the  kingdom^  pr  its  sub- 
j^cb;  the  operations  df  expenditure  and  loans  is  merely  tl)e 
shifting  the  hands  in  which  it  happens  to  lie^  and  giving  it  accele- 
rated motion. 

The  disorder  first  felt  in  the  Country,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  frotti  war  to  peace^  was  in  the  sudden  decrease '  and  partial 
stoppage  of  the  feverish  circulation  forced  by  War;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whetlier,  in  this  view,  the  cessation  of  the  property-tax  did 
riot  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  complaint ;  for  whatever  comes 
into  the  haii()s  of  Government  does  not  rest  there,  but  in  one 
sbdpe  0t  th^  dthei-  passes  into  circulation.  It  would  have  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  loans  which  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

By  the  stoppage  of  the  War  expenditure,  and  the  consequent  de- 
erciise  of  so  much  circulation  in  trade  and  agrictilttire,  all  those 
trades  ^concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  war,  and  its 
e^ablishnHents,  would  first  feel  a  proportionate  diminution  of  erti- 
ploymedt — thek  receipts  and  payments  ^^ould  be  minus  the  portiod 
of  that  expenditure  which  passed  through  their  hands ;  ana  theii* 
detitatid  for  labolr  being  by  so  much  redu.ced,  they  must  dismiss 
tbany  bands,  unless  employ  should  con^e  from  other  quarters. 

The  war  consumption  being  taken  out  of  the  Corn  market,  tUe 
k)s»  of  the  circulation  of  that  portion  of  the  war  expenditiire, 
which  passed  through  the  farmers,  would  be  felt  in  like  manner, 
and<  th^  demand  being  reduced^  price,  which  is  dependant  uppti 
its  keeping  even  with  supply,  niUst  have  a  teiidency  to  fall,  arid 
d^e  proltits  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  traders  and  manufacturers^ 
inust  necessarily  decrease. 

H^d  there  been  nothing  more  to  contend  with,  the  disof-der 
would  have  been  temporary.  Things  by  degrees  would  have 
found  a  level,  to  which  all  parties,  after  some  struggles  and  priva- 
tions, would  have  adjfisted  theniselves. 

There  was,  indeed^  another  cause  of  stagnatioi],  affecting  iai-* 
mediately  the  manufacturing  and  trading  world,  and  through  them 
the  whole  body  politic :  this  was  the  change  in  the  foreign  trade. 
By  her  dominion  of  the  sea,  great  Britam  during  war  had  (in  spite 
of  Buonaparte's  decrees)  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  was  a  monopolist  of  the  colonial  produce,  and  by  the  powi^r  of 
lier  machinery  she  could  undersell  all  manufacturing  countries.  ; 
.in  cousequenpe  of  the  pe^ce,  agreat  din>in^ticHi  pf  these  ^ourqes 
61  dehiand  took  plaq^.;  a^d  by  sp  much  was  t^e  .cirruiation  in  trade 
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and  manufacture  decreased,  and  the  employment  of  bands  in  labor 
reduced* 

This  was  unavoidable,  and  the  distress  it  caused  would  have 
been  temporary,  and  gradually  worn  off  or  removed  by  new  soiircet 
of  trade. 

But  anodier,  and  it  may  be  feared  fatal  accession  of  disorder, 
which,  if  the  cause  is  not  removed,  must  increase  instead  of  diminish- 
ing by  time,  arose  from  the  peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  country,  as  compared  with  those,  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent. 

Paradox  as  it  may  seem,  its  very  wealth,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
nations  on  the  Continent,  form  a  principal  cause  of  its  very  misery. 

The  immensity  and  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  money,  to 
which  commerce,  trade,  manufacture,  agriculture,  and  the  expensive 
habits  of  all  classes,  with  the  boundless  extension  of  credit,  gave 
rise,  could  only  be  transacted  or  practicable  in  paper ;  convenience 
and  necessity  concurred  in  tlirowing  the  metallic  circulation^  except 
silver  in  smalt  payments,  totally  out  of  use. 

The  facility  of  the  creation  of  its  substitute,  paper,  (deriving  its 
value  from  credit)  and  the  boundless  extension  of  credit,'  multipli-* 
ed  money  so  fast  as  to  depreciate  it,  and  to .  reduce  the  value  of 
the  gold  it  represented  (for  which  it  still  remained  in  imagination, 
though  not  in  practice,  exchangeable) ;  audit  therefore  was  the  basis 
of  its  support.  But  although  gold  thus  lost  its  valuQ  here,  the  case 
was  otherwise  on  the  Continent.  The  shadow  would  not  p^s  for 
the  substance,  in  payment  of  Buonaparte's  troops.  The  guinea  on 
the  Continent  became  worth  £7  or  28  shillings  in  bank  notes  here.  It 
was  therefore  worth  every  man's  while  to  turn  his  notes  into  specie, 
and  send  the  guineas  over  to  the  Continent,  where  they  would  sell  for 
27  or  28  shillings,  in  commodities,  or  money's  worth. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  £ng- 
land,  and  it  became  a  measure  of  State  necessity,  as  well  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  its  credit  as  to  prevent  the  deprivation  of  the 
kingdom  of  its  specie,  to  resort  to  the  strong  measure  of  restrain- 
ing the  Bank  from  making  payments  in  cash. 

Heavy  as  this  blow  must  have  been  upon  its  credit  without,  it 
scarcely  was  felt  at  all  within  the  kingdom. 

Its  issues  had  no  limit  but  the  good  faith  of  the  Bank  Directors; 
and  though  implicit  credit  was  given  to  that,  yet  such  was  the  immen* 
sity  qf  the  increase  of  Bank  notes,  aud  bankers'  4iotes  foimded  ttpon 

1  It  was  proved  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  transactions  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  6000  millions  sterling  per  annum,  were  effected|by  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  instruments  of  credit,  which  intercbangsd 
with  each  other  in  London,  and  were  written  off  in  daily  practice,  agauist 
each  other,  without  the  passing  of  bank  notes  or  cash. 
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them^  tb^t  they  still  further  cheapened  the  gold  they  in  imagination 
represented. 

In  this  state  of  depreciation  all  the  great  loans  to  Government 
were  transacted^  and  all  the  taxes  to  answer  the  annuities  created 
foy  them,  were  imposed  ;  and  consequently  the  amount  of  th^ 
burthen  increases  in  proportioii  as  the  depreciation  wears  away. 

To  understand  clearly  what  is  meant  by  depreciation,  and  the 
terms  deamess  and  cheapness  of  price,  it  may  be  worth  bestow^ 
ing  a  little  consideration  upon  them.-^ 

The  terms,  as  well  as  that  of  value,  originate  in  imaginary  ideas. 
They  are  all  relative  to  a  comparison  in  the  mind,  of  the  worth  of 
every  distinct  species  of  property  that  is  the  subject  of  barter^ 
with  all  others ;  of  which  money  is  the  scale  as  well  as  it  is  the 
representative ;  because  it  is  divisible  into  such  minute  parts  as 
to  correspond  in  value  with  thai  of  the  quantity  of  each  article  to 
be  exchanged  for  it. 

Worth,  or  value,  is  the  estimate  in  imagination,  of  the  degree  of 
Bse  or  pleasure  the  article  valued  is  capable  of  yielding  to  its 
possessor,  and  has  generally  reference  to  that  of  some  other  article 
necessary  to  be  parted  with,  in  exchange,  to  obtain  it«  The  article 
of  general  and  universal  exchange  is  money,  which  acquires  its 
value  from  its  being  so  exchangeable,  and  die  instrument  of  procur-^ 
ing  all  other  articles. 

The  value  of  any  article,  and  that  of  money,  are  in  an  inverse  ratio 
of  relation  to  each  other  ;  the  terms  cheap  and  dear  are  descrip''^ 
ti|reof  the  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  middle  point,  or  fulcrum 
of  the  beam,  of  the  opposing  scales :  cheapness  may  be  considered 
as  the  ascending  or  light  scale,  dearness,  the  descending  or  heavy 
one*  When,  therefore,  the  value  or  price  of  commodities  is  deary 
that  of  money  is  cheap,  and  so,  vice  vers&.  Plenty  or  scarcity  of 
either  will  produce  its  cheapness  or  deamess  in  relation  to  the  other. 

The  multiplication  of  money  in  paper,  before  described,  made 
it  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap,  in  relation  to  commodities 
and  labor;  in  other  words — commodities,  and  the  labor  that  produ* 
€ed  them,  bore  a  high  price ;  gold  therefore  (as  money)  was  cheap  in  ' 
diis  kingdom,  which  made  bullion  and  coin  profitable  articles  of 
export  to  other  countries,  where  from  the  necessity  of  the  use  of 
metallic  currency,  and  the  low  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it 
wasof  higher  value,  and  consequently  would  go  further  in  exchange^ 
for  those  articles,  than  it  would  here.  Money  as  well  as  other  articles 
will  always  flow  to  the  point  where  most  in  demand,  and  of  the 
highest  value. 

What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  paper  currency  was  de^ 
preciated,  is  that  it  has  sunk  in  value,  in  consequence  of  its  plenty 
in  two  relations.  .  . 
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1st.  As  xnonej  in  relation  .to  commodities^  or  all  objects  of  pur^ 
chase  or  barter. 

find.  In  relation  to  the  precious  metal  it  represents. 

The  latter  species  of  depreciation  could  endure  ouly  while  the 
Bank  restriction  continued ;  it  must  terminate  upon  the  papec 
being  exchangeable  for  specie,  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  it  that 
the  restriction  has  been  removed.  But  to  enable  the  Bank  to  stand 
prepared  to  answer  all  its  notes  in  specie,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  hold  a  dead  stock  of  bullion  equivalent  to  the  amouut  o£ 
their  notes  in  circulation. 

The  removal  of  the  restriction,  therefore,  put  them  under  the 
necessity  of  reducing  their  issues  to  that  limit,  and  they  accord-- 
mgly  took  to  the  amount  of  8  millions  out  of  circulation. 

The  extension  of  their  issues  was  effected  by  the  accommodation 
of  Government  on  Exchequer  bills,  or  advances  on  loans,  and  of 
merchants  and  others,  with  their  notes,  (which  passed  for  cash)  in 
discount  for  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  short  dates ;  on  the  expi- 
ration whereof  their  notes  fdr  the  amount  of  the  bills  were  returned 
to  them  again ;  the  contraction  of  issues  was  effected  by  the  dis- 
continuance or  shortening  of  such  discounts  and  accommodations. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  return  to  cash  paym^its, 
and  the  free  importation  of  foreign  com,  have  each  been  power- 
fully operating  causes  of  the  existing  distress.  Another  circum* 
stance^  which  had  begun  its  operation  before  the  termination  of  the 
war,  very  largely  contributed  towards  the  same  result. 

This  was  the  excessive  credit  given  by  the  country  bankers,  and 
tiie  fraudulent  issue  of  paper,  by  many  of  them,  beyond  their  capi- 
tals. This  tempted  farmers  to  engage,  and  incur  expences  of  la- 
bor and  cultivation,  upon  the  strength  of  fictitious  instead  of  real 
capitals ;  and  traders  and  speculators  of  all  kinds,  to  embaHc  in  scales 
of  business  and  enterprises  far  beyond  their  real  means,  upon  the 
same  bottom. 

While  confidence  lasted,  these  imaginary  capitals  produced  real 
effects  of  vital  consequence  to  the  empire,  under  the  then  existing 
circumstances ;  for  to  them,  in  great  measure,  was  to  be  attribut- 
ed, the  great  and  general  improvement  and  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion/ and  the  great  increase  of  labor  and  emplojrment  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  and  during  its  progress.  In  £act,  to  the 
fictitious  capital  thui  created  and  giving  birth  to  real  capital,  is 
perhaps,  more  tt>an  to  any  other  cause,  to  be  ascribed  the  supplies 
which  enabled  the  empire  to  sustain  and  surmount  the  mighty 
contest  for  existence  in  Mhich  it  was  engaged.  The  fact  was,  that 
those  very  supplies  were  formed  of  that  fictitious  material,  and  were 
therefore  imaginary  ;  though  productive  of  such  gigantic  efforts  and 
real  results.    The  enormous  sums  levied  on  the  public  in  taxes  and. 
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loans^  wholl}^  consisted  of  paper,  and  were  thrdughout  the  country 
collected  in  bankers'  notes.  While  confidence  lasted  they  were 
an  equivalent  substitute  for  th€  real  money  they  affected  to  repre- 
sent. But  the  facility  of  credit  tempted  many  o/the  country  bank* 
ers  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  most  fraudulent  degrees  of  excesa; 
and  the  bubble  bui^sting  in  many  instances,  created  a  shock  of  con^ 
fidence,  and  a  general  panic,  which  occasioning  a  run  upon  the 
bankers^  exposed  and  overwhelmed  all^  who  were  unprepared,  or  had 
not  solid  capitals  under  command  ;  involving  in  their  ruin  all  whom 
they  had  intrusted,  or  by  whom  they  had  been  intrusted^  and  had 
cieceived  by  their  paper. 

This  produced  the  first  check  upon  the  extent  to  which  agricul- 
ture  was  spreadii^ ;  but  as  this  was  an  excess  working  its  own 
cure,  it  could  not  but  be  considered  as  salutary  :  it  separated  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff — the  bankers  of  real  capital  from  those  who 
were  not — and  placed  credit  on  a  sounder  basis. 
'  In  this  corre(^ted  state  stood  the  credit  and  habits  of  the  country 
bankers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  At  this  time  the  currency  con* 
iisted, 

1st.  Of  Bank  Notes. 

2nd,  Of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Drafts. 

3rd.  Of  Country  Bankers'  notes. 

It  is  probable,  that  -j^th  parts  of  it  consisted  of  the  two  latter  j 
and  yet  while  the  Bank  Restriction  remained,  all  must  have  been 
founded  upon,  and  in  strictness  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  Bank  notes  in  actual  circulation  ;  because  all  were 
exchangeable  for,  and  could  only  be  paid,  if  demanded,  in  Bank 
)90tes.  But  the  fact  was,  that  theiy  were  in  practice  exchanged  for 
each  other,  in  confidence  of  their  equivalence  to  Bank  notes.  Con- 
fidence or  credit  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric,  and  has  in  fact 
been  the  salvation  of  the  empire. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  sinc6 
the  war,  and  the  degree  in  which  each  source  has  been  contributory 
to  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  country. 

The  great  change  of  condition  the  country  has  undergone,  is  in 
the  decrease  of  laborious  occupations,  and  consequent  decrease  of 
Ibe  circulation  of  money  through  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants ;  which 
being  the  means  of  subsistence  of  those  who  exist  by  labor,  the 
unemployed  are  thrown  a  dead  weight  on  the  rest  for  support ;  and 
discontent,  idleness,  and  disorder — the  necessary  consequences  of 
want  of  employment,  and  fonoented  by  ambitious  demagogues, 
are  endangering  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

To  resuscitate  employment,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  its  past  ex- 
tent, and  the  consequent  reflow  of  circulation,  is  tlie  desideratum. 
^    The  two  gr^at  branches  of  labocious  employment  are^ 
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1st.  Tbe  agricultaral. 

Snd.  .The  trading  and  manufacturing. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  cessation  of  war  has  id  no  degree 
reduced  the  real  call  for  agricultural  labor,  but  on  tbe  contrary  has 
increased  it,  by  the  recall  of  its  army  and  navy  to  its  shores,  and 
thereby  supplying  so  many  additional  mouths  to  feed  at  home,  and 
also  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  state  of  peace. 
Instead  of  too  much  labor  having  been  expended  on  agriculture, 
the  contrary  has  been  manifest ;  because  although  the  country  is 
capable  by  cultivation  to  maintain  its  inhabitants,  it  confessedly 
has  not  done  so  ;  by  so  much,  therefore,  as  its  produce  has  fallen 
short,  and  might  have  been  rendered  equal  to  the  demand  by  addi- 
tional labor,  by  so  much  has  been  the  insufficiency  of  the  labor  em* 
ployed,  and  is  the  extent  of  the  actual  demand  for  additional  labor* 

What  then,  in  common  sense,  impedes  the  application  of  sucli 
labor? 

If  an  individual  who  depended  for  his  subsistence  on  his  potatoe 
garden,  should  find  in  any  year,  that  he  had  not  raised  enough  in  the 
year,  to  subsist  him  and  his  family,  though  he  had  ground  enough 
to  have  done  it ;  but  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  neighbours 
for  the  supply  of  the  deficiency^  and  depend  on  them  to  save  him 
from  starving,  as  well  as  place  himself  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  pay  whatever  price  they  might  demand,  for  what  his  own 
industry  might  have  supplied — What  would  not  such  a  man  have 
been  called,  who  did  not  in  the  next  year  dig  and  sow  more  ground, 
or  more  highly  cultivate  and  manure  that  before  tilled,  to  raise  a 
sufficient  crop  or  stock  of  provision  for  the  succeeding  year,  but 
should  prefer  going  on  without  any  increased  exertion,  and  trusting 
to  the  greater  industry  of  his  neighbours,  to  supply  the  future,  as 
he  had  doue  for  the  past  deficiency  ? 

How  is  the  case  of  a  nation  distinguishable  from  that  of  such  an 
individual  i  except  that  such  conduct  in  our  case  is  more  foolish 
aud  unpardonable,  because  it  is  possible  to  suppose,  that  the  indi- 
vidual might  have  found  other  employment  for  his  hands,  whereas 
those  which  the  nation  has  to  employ  are  hanging  down  and  grow- 
ing not  only  useless,  but  diseased,  by  inaction ;  and  what  is  still 
more  irrational — instead  of  extending,  the  nation  is  yearly  decreasing 
its  cultivatioti,  and  shortening  its  own  means  of  subsistence* 

i\s  to  the  manufacturing  labor — 

Jt  has  been  before  shown  to  be  principally  dependant  upon,  and 
to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  fruits  of  agriculture*  The  call 
for  it  has  decreased  by  the  reduction  of  the  employment  to  which 
war  gave  rise,  and  by  the  diminution  of  foreign  trade ;  but  it  is 
still  mainly  dependant  on  agricultural  lab^or,  and  so  far  as  it  is 40, 
adds  force  to  the  necessity  of  the  extensioa  of  agricultural  labor. 
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M^hicb  besides  would  find  employment  for  the  superfluous  manufac- 
turing hands. 

What  is  it  then,  which  not  only  impedes  the  extension^  but  causes 
the  contraction  of  agricultural,  and  by  consequence  so  much  of  the 
manufacturing  labor  as  is  dependant  upon  it  i  This,  whatever  it 
may  be^  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  Its  ascertainment  is  therefore  the 
first  object  of  consideration,  and  the  removal  of  it  the  next. 

To  answer  the  question — What  impedes  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural labor  ? — it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  existing  circum- 
stances under  which  the  farmer  is  at  this  time  situated. 

All  his  grievances  (which  are  many)  are  resolvable  into  one  single 
cause^  viz.  the  low  price  of  farm  produce ;  remove  this  cause  of 
complaint,  by  a  remunerating  price,  and  the  greater  p^rt  of  his  ' 
ills  will  pass  off,  and  disappear  as  a  morning  cloud.  Let  hitn  have 
but  dependance,  that  improved  cultivation  will  answer  to  him  in 
profit,  and  he  will  soon  find  additional  capital,  (though  not  to  the 
extent  he  did  during  the  excess  of  paper  currency,)  and  employ* 
ment  for  additional  hands. 

Low  price  being  the  cause^  from  whence  does  it  originate,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  raised  ? 

A  principal  cause  of  low  price  may  be  traced  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Corn  Act,  in  its  permission  of  duty  iree  importation,  when 
the  average  price  of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  reaches  to  805« 
per  quarter  for  wheat,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  price  which  does  not  repay  the  expense  of 
production,  must  be  an  unnatural  one  ;  and  .either  it  cannot  con« 
tinue,  or  cultivation  must  cease.  And  it  is  no  less  obvious^  that  the 
present  prices  must  be  the  effect  of  panic,  necessity,  or  poverty  ^ 
and  not  of  plenty,  or  any  rational  estimate. 

As  the  ports  are  now'  shut,  and  none  but  home-grown  corn  can 
be  brought  to  market,  it  may  be  objected,  that  importation  cannot 
be  the  existing  cause  of  the  depression. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  although  foreign  corn  cannot  at  this  moment 
(unless,  as  is  suspected,  by  smuggling),  find  its  way  into  the  market, 
yet  every  one  knows  that  it  lies  under  lock,  ready  to  overwhelm  it 
the  moment  the  ports  open.  The  farmers  themselves,  therefore, 
live  in  dread,  and  the  millers  and  speculators  live  in  hope  that  the 
prices  will  pass  the  opening  limit ;  and  it  is  that  hope  and  dread, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  small  farmers  to  bring  their  corn  to  market 
at  any  price,  that  is  the  presently  operating  cause  of  depression. 
It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  although  £e  com  now  under  lock 
cannot  be  brought  at  this  time  into  the  market,  yet  it  is  the  known 
practice  to  s^U  large  quantities  by  sample,  (privately  shown,)  to 

■  These  observations  were  written  in  the  lattier  end  of  18i0( 
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f>er8ona  who  buy  on  speculation^  ^tb^r  witb  ^  view  to  the  ojHmiiig 
the  ports,  or  to  exportation.  This  practice,  to  a  large  extent,  niust 
have  a  material  indirect  influence  on  the  market  price,  because  the 
speculations  in  the  foreign  corn  occupy  those  capitals  which  would 
probably  be  employed  in  similar  purchases  of  English  corn — which 
that  influence,  and  the  fear  of  the  opening  the  ports  and  its  conse- 
quencesy  have  totally  put  an  end  to.  AU  the  speculations  in  com 
are  now  in  that  of  foreign  produce.  The  immense  quantities  of 
such  corn  under  lock,  and  contracted  for  by  speculators  r^dy  to 
be  poured  into  the  country,  is  likely  not  only  to  cause  the  contir 
nuance  of  the  depression,  but,  if  the  ports  should  be  opened,  thoiigh 
bi4l  for  a  short  season,  (by  any  temporary  elevatioix  of  price),  ruin- 
ously ta  increase  it. 

Contraction  of  the  Circulating  Medium. 

The  contraction  of  the  issue  of  Bank  notes,  in  cpnaequf  q^e  of 
the  return  to  cash  payments,  has  been  considered  by  som^,  to  be 
^  mainLy  operating  cause  of  the  present  depression  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  trade  and  manufacture.  Whether  it  has  so,  and  in  what 
^egree,  is  a  question  for  examination, 

.  If  B  millions  in  notes  have,  been  actually  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion (which  is  stated  to  be  the  fact,)  in  less  than  two  ye^rs^^  vi^.  since 
June,  18 18,  (four  millions,  since  May,  1819)  (he  first  enq^uiry  is, 
tlirough  wbs^t  hands  that  stini  wo|ild  hav^  been  circulating,  f^nd  with 
what  immediate  consequenoes  the  absence,  of  them  imust,  as  to  those 
b^nds,  have  been  followed  ?  The  contraction  must  have  h^en  effected 
partly  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  partly  by  the  discharge  and  cancelling  of  E^cb^qM^r  bills,,  on 
wh^cb  issues  of  notes  were  p^ade  to  Government.  The  i^sMieSji  for 
dividepds  on  th^  public  d^bt  or  annuities,,  must  h^ve  incr^sed  with 
the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  pubhc  debt^  and  there  must  prp- 
b;^bly  have  beeU)  ^ddition^l  issues  |oji^  the  purchase  of  bullion. 

The  dividends  and  advances  to  Qovemment  ipiist  have  parsed 
into  general  circulation,  and  was  so  mu<?h  additional  9i,on^^  j^^  ^h^ 
market. 

.  The  advances  on  discount  were  so  much  additional  capital  in  tb^ 
hands  of  the  merchants,  &c.  vvhilstthey  continuedj^  and  consequently 
when  discontini^ed,  were  so  much  active  capits^i  withdi:awn  fro^gi 
the  operations,  of  tra^e  \  ai^d.  the  latter  m^ust  have  be^n  proportiop- 
ably  contracted. 

To  pi^l  the  case  inth^  person  of  an  individual* 
,    A,  ha^  a  capital  o(  20,000/.,  which  is  employed  in  trs^de^  Pr  i« 
carrying  on  manufacture. 

If  he.coukl  enWg^  hi*  C^pitail  to.  30,000/.,  he  WQuld  propor- 
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tfonably  extend  bif  trade  or  manufacture,  and  ac€|uire  ^  iQi^.pier; 
cent,  profit,  or  more,  on  the  whole  capita)  employed*  It  is  obvW 
ously  worth  his  white  to  obtain  the  10,000/.,  or  sa  much  as  1^  hjaa: 
from  ti|ne  to  time  occasion  for  employ ing,  if  he  ^ao  get  the  use  of 
money  for  five  per  cent,  interest.  He  applies  to  the  Bank  ibr  ai! 
temporary  accommodation  with  the  money  he  from  time  to  time< 
wants,  and  endr^ws  pj  accepts  bills  on  another  house  of  credit, 
payable  at  single  or  double  usance,  on  which  the  Bank  makea  the 
advance  required,  whereby  he  obtaii^s  the  use  of  the  money  during 
the  currency  of  the  bil]  ;  and  if  at  the  tiqie  of  its  becoming  due  other' 
bills  are  substituted  for  it^  the  loan  i?  continued,  as  long  as  the 
ps^rties  confide,  or  it  accords  with  the.pqlicy  of  the  Bank  toaccomr 
modate.  By  this  means  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  capitaU  of 
the  merchants,  but  is  in  fact  carried  on  with  the  cs^piti^l  Qf  the  Bank,, 
%o  far  as  their  discounts  extend. 

when,  therefore,  they  contract  their  discounts,  they  in  effect  take 
so  much  capits^l  out  of  trade,  and  consequently  out  of  general  cir 
culation.  j 

The  same  thing  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  th^  country: 
bankers,  so  far  as  respected  their  own  capitals,  ^nd  ao  far  as  their 
active  capitals  were  enlarged  by  the  like  accommodation  to  them^! 
mediately  or  impiediately  from  the  Bank.  It  was  through  the  conn-Q 
try  bankers  that  the  farmers  obtained  me  artificial  capitals  they  ein* 
ployed  in  agricnlture.  •        .  ■ 

When,  therefore,  the  Bank  contracted  their  issues  8  millions,  1% 
was  in  effect  taking  so  much  capital  out  of  trade  and  agficuUnre  ^ 
^h^  country  banks  being  under  the  necessity  of  proportionally  conri 
tracting  their  discounts  and  advances.  Hovv,  in  practice,  did  this 
contraction  operate  ?  , 

It  is  obvious  that  the  merchant  must  forego  the  adventures  an4 
specuUt^ns  in  wUich  the  fictitious  capita^f  or  ,the  di^oqnt  money 
vrould  have  b^en  en;vployed.  The  manufactinrer  mi^st  shorten  the 
purchases  of  materials,^  and  employ ijiient  of  hands,  that  money, 
yfould  have  enable<t  him  \(x  continue.  The  farmer  nitnsl;  propor<« 
tionably  narrow  bis  concerns,  contract  ^^  take,  reduce  hi9  9tock^ 
^tpp  his  career  of  improvementa,  and  consequently  aborlen  hia 
employment  of  hands  in  laboi  of  s^U  kiiivla,  and  his  di^aUugs  with 
trad^n^en* 

It  follows^  that  every  consid^abl^  reduction  of  tr^de,  nwwSw^ 
ture,  and  cultivation,  qiual;  throw  a  portion  of  laboreva  out  of 
employ,  and  by  reducing  the  demand  or  mjarket  for  labor  cheapen 
^,  and  lower  ita  wages. 

Another  obvious  consequence  is,,  that  all  the  t^radet  of  retail^ 
which,  dist^ribiAted  the  produce  of  trade,  manufacture,,  and  agric^itiAre^ 
nmst  io^e  ii^w  s^c^vi^  in  p«Q{»oi;tion  to  ^q  redi|ctiQ»  Qf  iim  ^uanr 
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dty  of  iiicb  produce,  and  the  means  of  purchase^  by  the  reduction  of 
wages  and  profits ;  and  a  proportional  degree  of  universal  languor 
add  approach  towards  stagnation,  must  succeed. 

This  is  what  is  now  felt,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  must 
in  a  certain,  and  at  present  great  degree,  be  attributable  to  the  cause 
above  alleged — on  the  contraction  of  the  issues  of  Bank  paper. 

One  obvious  general  consequence  must  ensue,  viz.  the  raising  of 
the  value  of  money  by  the  diminution  of  its  quantity  in  circulation ; 
the  pride  or  value  being  ever  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  quantity. 
The  raising  of  the  price  of  money,  and  the  depression  of  that  of 
commodities,  or  of  all  the  objects  of  exchange  for  it,  is  the  same 
thing,  and  accounts  for  the  existing  state  of  things  at  this  moment. 

This  may  be  considered  to  haye  been  exemplified  in  the  tem- 
porary elevation  of  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  which  took 
place  in  1818,  and  in  the  depression  of  it  which  has  been  subse- 
quently in  progress. 

This  has  been  accounted  for  by  some  writers,  by  the  issue  of  six 
millions  by  the  Bank,  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  biUsj  and  the 
last  loan  and  the  countervailing  reduction  since. 

Jt  is  probable  that  the  cause  and  efiect  may  be  truly  suggested 
in  this  supposition,  and  that  such  artificial  creations  of  capital  may 
give  temporary  impulse  (o  trade,  and  through  it  to  agriculture. 

But  such  artificial  forces  cannot  be  permanently  relied  upon, 
because  not  resting  upon  any  solid  and  permanent  foundation.  It 
is  demand  and  consumptioh  only  that  can  create,  and  permanently  ^ 
support  price,  and  it  is  price  only  that  will  extend  and  quicken 
circulation.  If  the  demand  is  temporary,  so  will  be  the  elevation 
of  price ;  as  soon  as  the  supply  exceeds  it,  price  must  fall. 

How  then  can  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  the 
grand  basis  of  the  whole  structure  Xagriculture  being  the  root  and 
stem  of  the  tree  through  which  the  vital  spirit  or  sap  is  circulated 
through  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  its  branches,  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  are  its  leaves)  be  sustained,  while  the  supply  is  ^ever 
at  hand  to  exceed  the  demand;  as  is  the  fact  in  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  com  now  warehoused  under  lock,  ready  to  over- 
flow the  market  the  moment  the  price  shall  (perhaps  artificially) 
reach  the  limit  at  which  it  will  be  thrown  open. 

If  that  event  shall  take  place,  the  probability  is,  that  from  the 

Juantity  on  hand  and  of  that  known  to  be  contracted  for  on  the 
Continent,  the  length  of  time  the  com  in  store  has  been  held  on 
hand,  the  low  price  at  which  it  was  bought,  the  present  scarcity  of 
moneys  and  the  panic  of  the  farmers— from  these  concurrent  causes 
a  depression  of  price  is  likely  suddenly  to  take  place,  equ^l  if  not 
exceeding  in  rapidity  and  extent  that  in  1814  and  1815,  and 
nniversaL  stagnation  and  ruin  to  the  farmers^  as  well  as  the  extremes 
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distress,  of  all  persons  dependant  on  landed  prqperty^  be  the 
consequence,  and  the  pu1)lic  revenue  be  obstructed  and  fearfully 
diminished.  ' 

The  limit  of  price  at  which  the  market  is  thrown  open  by  the 
Corn  Bill,  appears  to  be  singularly  absurd,  being  obviously  destruc- 
tive of  its  own  object  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  farmers. 

It  was  agreed,  and  established  as  a  datum,  in  the  discussions 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  by  the  English  farmer  under  80  shillings  a  quarter^  conse- 
quently the  farmer  must  sell  at  a  loss  instead  of  profit,  under  that 
price. 

When ,  it  reaches  that  price  the  market  is  thrown  open  to  the 
foreigner,  who  being  ablc^  to  afford  to  sell  at  one-fourth  of  that  price, 
the  market  is  inundated,  and  a  ruinous  depression  takes  place, 
before  it  can  be  shut  agam. 

The  price  of  80  shillings  is  therefore  at  this  time  a  subject  of 
dread,  rather  than  hope,  to  the  farmer,  and  actually  tends  to  keep 
down  the  market  price  below  it. 

The  proper  title  of  the  Corn  Act  would  therefore  be  an  act  to 
discourage  and  gradually  destroy  agriculture,  by  preventing  the  re- 
muneration of  the  grower  of  com.  It  sets  before  the  eyes  of  the 
farmer  the  price  he  ought  to  receive,  and  like  the  Physician  of  the 
Governor  of  Barataria,  interposes  a  veto  to  his  touching  it. 

Such  is  the  actual  effect.  While  the  price  is  below  80  shillings 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  farmer  cannot  live,  and  the  Bill  in  its 
operation  prevents  his  obtaining  that  price. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  although  the  contraction  of  the  Bank 
issues  has  been  a  contributory  or  influential  cause  of  the  present 
depression,  the  restoration  of  its  former  extension  would  be  ao 
effectual  relief  to  the  farmer  while  the  present  Com  Bill  remains  in 
force  ;  it  would,  perhaps,  have  the  effect  of  quickening  his  destruc- 
tion, by  forcing  a  temporary  elevation  of  the  price  to  the  limit  of 
the  opening  of  the  market,  and  thereby  remove  the  dam  which  now 
keeps  out  the  tbrrent  ready  to  inundate  it.  It  must  have  the 
effect,  unless  it  would  support  price  against  such  an  Overflow  and 
competition,  which. is  more  than  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  metallic  currency,  it  no  further  bears 
upon  the  subject  than  as  the  return  to  it  by  the  cash  payments  of 
the  Bank  has  been  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  their  discounts, 
the  effect  whereof  we  have  been  considering. 

Metals  (except  for  small  payments,  in  silver  and  copper)  not  being 
in  use  for  internal  circulation,  the  taking  off  the  restriction  has  had 
no  other  effect  than  (through  the  above  cause)  the  shortening  the 
quantity  and  raising  the  price  or  value  of  money,  and  keeping  the 
bullion  within  the  kingdom.     It  operates^  and  perhi^M  sdutarily^ 
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as  a  restniint  open  that  excess  of  credit  and  speculation  ta  ^-hich 
the  foraier  profuse  creation  of  paper  currency  (in  great  part  found- 
ed upon  no  real  capital)  gave  rise ;  and  was  foreign  com  excluded 
beyond  the  supply  of  any  actual  deficiency  of  home  growth,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  return  to  cash  payments  would  be  even- 
tually highly  salutary  and  beneficial,  in  many  respects  both  internally 
«nd  externally.  It  would,  in  fact,  stamp  equal  credit  on  and  give  a 
free  currency  to  Bank  notes  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  set  of  opponents  to  the  alteration  of  the 
Corn  Act,  that  t^ny  application  to  Parliament  for  relief  will  be  use- 
less, while  the  present  system  of  ex  pence  and  taxation  shall  continue. 
This  is  to  postpone  all  hope  of  relief,  ad  Grecas  Kalendas,  or  to 
make  it  await  the  day  of  Revolution,  and  cannot  be  worth  a  serious 
answer. 

Would  a  change  of  administration  reduce  the  ts^xes,  which  are 
pledged  for  the  interest  of  the  nationlil  debt  i  As  to  saving  by 
retrenchment  of  the  expenses  of  Government,  or  tbe  childish  mest* 
sure  of  the  abolition  of  sinecure  offices,  after  tbe  deaths  of  tbe  present 
possessors,  the  idea  of  sensibly  lightening  the  burthen  bj  such 
insignificant  possible  reductions  js  too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  and 
soberly  entertained  by  those  who  are. the  loudest  in  expressing  it  i 
ihey  merely  throw  it  out  ad  captandum  vulgus  as  a  watcb-word  to 
keep  up  the  noise  of  clamor,  and  tbe  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
discontent. 

-  The  taxation  must  remain  at  its  amount,  or  must  increase,  so 
long  as  the  revenue  shall  be  only  equal  to,  or  fall  short  of,  tbe  ex- 
pienditure,  as  it  does  at  present ;  unless  the  debt  or  annuities  shall 
be  partly  reduced,  or  be  extinguished  by  the  application  of  a  pro- 
portion of  every  one's  capital. 

White  the  taxes  and  poor^s  rates  remain,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
English  farmer  can  ever  compete  with  the  foreigner  who  is  not 
subject  to'  those  burthens.  The  present  malady,  so  far  as  |it  re- 
spects agriculture,  admits  of  one  cure  only,  viz.  the  destroying  that 
Competitiou  by  keeping  the  foreigner  out  of  the  market,  or  by 
bringing  him  to  a  level  witji  the  English  farmer,  by  imposing  a 
duty  on  him  equivalent  to  those  burthens  and  expences  to  which 
(be  English  farmer  is  subject  and  he  is  not. 

If  this  remedy  shall  he  withheld,  or  not  applied  in  time,  it  is  clear 
to, demonstration  that  the  ruin  of  the  country  must  ensue. 

The  kingdom  may  be  considered  at  present  to  be  laboring 
under  the  disease  of  atrophyl  Its  substance  and  strength  de- 
creasing, and  its  vitals  gradually  wasting,  by  reason  of  some  obstruct 
tion  to  the  healthy  circulation  of  its  blood  and  humours,  which 
Secretly  undermines  its  constitution,  and  is  hastening  it  to  decaj. 
The  progress  of  tlie  disease  is  slow  at  first,  graduidlj  inereases. 
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and  in  its  progress  becomes  rapid  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
towards  dissolution^  which  will  proceed  from  the  extremities  to  the 
trunk  or  chief  seat  of  vitality.  The  disease  has  begun  in  the 
extremities  or  laboriiig  classes,  is  now  making  its  way  toth^  trunk, 
through  the  veins  and  arteries,  towards  the  heart  or  seat  of  life. 
The  circulation  is  totally  obstructedj.iu  nunierous  parts  of  the  body 
politic,  and  becomes  languid,  impeded,  and  difficult  throughout.  , 

The  laboring  population  may  in  partii  be  considered  as  to  k 
degree  mortified  or  become  motionless  (th^  circulation  having 
ceased  irt  them),  and  a  dead  weight  upon,  instead  of  giving  vigot 
to  the  body.  The  parts  next  above  them,  the  traders  and  farniers, 
are  the  next  prey  to  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and  are  in  a 
degree  paralised  and  verging  towards  thes^me  condition  :  they^till 
struggle  and  (but  faintly)  carry  the  impaired  circulation  into  the? 
great  veins  and  arteries — these  may  be  considered  the  landlords  or 
possessors  of  the  land  revenues — and  through  them  into  the  trunk 
or  body  of  the  State. 

But  that  circulation  is  coming  towards  a  stop ;  and  whenever 
that  shall  happen  to  any  great  degree,  for  iiny  length  of  time,  death 
must  ensue.' 

'  That  we  are  approaching  towards  the  crisis  when  the  farmers 
tvill  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents,  is  no  secret  to  those  who  have 
the  least  insight  into  the  general  state  of  their  condition.  It  did 
happen  four  years  ago:  They  have  since,  with  many  failures,  struggled, 
and  kept  on  a  tottering  existence;  but  they  cannot  stand  the  present 
depression,  if  it  shall  long  remain,  and  they  are^  to  a  large  extent, 
fast  precipitating  towards  irretrievable  ruin.  Yet  are  the  great 
proprietors  looking  on  these  struggles  almost  without  concern,  as  if 
it  were  not,  "  de  tefabula  narratur^  with  an  apathy  almost  unac- 
countable. Nay,  actually  opposing  instead  of  strenuously  exerting 
themselves  to  bring  about  the  only  measure  likely  to  afford  theni 
relief,  and  eventual lly  saving  themselves  and  the  country  from  de- 
struction ;  while  commercial  men,  intent  only  on  their  gains  of  to- 
day, array  themselves  in  opposition  to  that  measure,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  perdition  instead  of  salvation,  to  themselves  as  well  as  the 
community. 

What  can  we  say  of  a  people  thus  blinded  to,  and  perversely 
thwarting  and  defeating  the  means  of  their  own  welfare — ^but  that 
their  hour  is  co'me,  and  that  *'  quo$  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat  f 

■  The  Crisis  is  to  a  great  degree  arrived.  The  farmers  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  taken  in  arrear,  and  in  raaoy  instances  more  tiian  half 
remained  unpaid  on  the  last  rent  day.  ^ 
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THE  MODE  OF  FARTHER  PROTECTION  TO 
THE  AGRICULTURIST  RECOMMENDED. 

The  expedient  proposed,  to'  remedy  the  defect  of  the  Corn 
Act,  is  the  imposing  a  tax  on  foreign  com  imported,  to  an  extent 
Bufficient  to  place  the  foreign  seller  on  a  level  with  the  English 
grower,  in  the  cost  of  production ;  and  a  high  dutj  per  quarter 
has  been  proposed  as  the  measure  of  such  tax. 

Several  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  measure* 

First,  That  the  sound  of  suqb  a  tax  upon  bread  would,  in  tie 
present  state  of  the  country,  create  such  an  alarm  iu  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes,  as  to  render  them  the  instruments  of  dema- 
gogues, and  produce  dangerous  commotions. 

Secondly,  That  it  would  be  ineffectual  as  a  security  against  ex- 
cessive  importation ;  because  corn  can  be  produced  in  the  ^ort& 
of  Europe  at  so  little  cost,  that  the  grower  can  afford  to  undersell 
the  Engliith  farmer  at  almost  any  price.  In  Poland  it  costs  iIk 
proprietors  of  estates  nothing,  being  raised  by  the  labor  of  slaves, 
and  not  being  the  food  of  the  population  of  the  country  :  no  tai; 
therefore,  that  Parliament  could  venture  to  lay,  would  exclude  it* 

Thirdly,,  That  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  bread,  that  of  labor 
in  manufacture  must  be  raised  in  proportion,  and  thereby  the  ma- 
nufacturer be  rendered  unable  to  compete  with  his  rivals  on  the 
Continent  in  the  foreign  market;  whereby  the  foreign  trade  wi/i 
be  destroyed. 

Fourthly,  That  the  utmost  quantity  of  corn  that  can  be  m^orid 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom, 
that  it  cannot  materially  depress  the  price  of  the  home  produce  m 
the  market  ;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  ports  having  been 
shut  for  many  months,  and  their  being  so  at  this  time,  is  a  clear 
proof,  that  the  low  price  now  complained  of  proceeds  from  other 
causes. 

Fifthly,  That  the  foreign  trade  is  the  great  pillar  of  our  manu- 
factures, dnd  through  them  forms  a  great  part  of  the  sfupport  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  they  must  stand  and  fall  together* 

Sixthly,  That  any  restriction  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  so«Dd 
principles  of  political  economy;  and  that  all  exclusions  of,  or^* 
strictions  upon,  foreign  corn  or  produce  of  any  kind,  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  a  free  trade  opened  to  all  the  world. 

All  these  objections  appear  to  admit  of  obvious  answers,  and  to 
be  destitute  of  solidity. 

As  to  the  first,  viz.  the  danger  of  commotion  : — If  the  fear  of 
the  mob  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
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all  argument  is  nugatory^  because  fear  is  incapable  of  argument, 
or  its  just  conclusions.  Any  temporary  ebullitions  of  the  populace, 
the  ^^civium  ardor  prava  jubentium/'  unsupported  by  those  above 
tbem,  can  be  attended  with  no  serious  danger,  and,  on  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  The  late  distur- 
bances have,  in  their  consequences,  so  strengthened  the  arm  of 
Government  against  a  repetition  of  them,  that  the  present  season 
is  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  repression  of  any  seditious  movements. 
There  is  no  real  danger  of  an  attempt  to  overawe  Parliament, 
while  acting  in  unison  with  the  sense  of  the  whole  country,  so 
strongly  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  countless  petitions  from  all 
quarters  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  weight  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  cannot  be  resisted 
by  such  sort  of  opposers ;  and  the  apprehension  is  therefore  that  of 
mere  timidity,  and  ought  to  have  no  influence  on  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  Second  Objection,  viz.  That  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
would  be  ineffectual  as  a  preventive  of  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  home  produce,  because  the  importer  could  afford  to  undersell 
the  English  farmer  notwithstanding  any  duty  Parliament  would 
venture  to  impose,  / 

Answer.  This  objection  furnishes  its  own  answer.  If  it  will 
not  (as  it  ought  not  to)  exclude  foreign  com  from  the  English 
market,  it  can  do  no  harm,  if  it  should  do  no  good  :  but  admitting 
that  importation  should  still  have  the  effect  of  keeping  down  price, 
and  the  quantity  imported  not  be  diminished  (as  must  be  the  case 
to  continue  that  effect),  the  country  would  be  the  gainer,  by  a 
large  revenue  derived  from  the  duty^  and  would  add  its  amount  to 
the  home  circulation,  instead  of  sending  it  out  of  the  country* 
Whether,  therefore,  the  primary  object  of  the  duty  is  answered  or 
not,  a  secondary  benefit  to  the  country,  of  great  importance,  must 
arise  from  it,  unless  it  can  be  maintained,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  send  annually 
four  or  five  millions  of  its  specie  abroad,  than  to  circulate  it  at 
home,  applied  in  the  first  place  in  the  diminution  of  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  taxes. 

Thirdly,  That  the  raising  the  price  of  bread  will  destroy  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  our  manufactures. 

Answer.  This  objection  proceeds  on  a  supposition  contrary  to 
that  on  which  the  last  was  founded,  and  therefore  they  are  so .  far 
answers  to  each  other.  But  admitting  the  duty  to  have  the  desir- 
ed effect,  of  raising  jhe  price  of  home  produce  to  a  remunerating 
height,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  cause  such  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  manufactures  as  to  exclude  them  from 
the  foreign  market.    If  they  are  now  so  nearly  excluded  as  to  der 
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pend  oti  the  minute  difference  in  the  price  of  each  article,  which 
the  advance  of  wages  to  &  living  price  will  occasion,  they  cannot 
hold  their  ground  at  the  present  rate ;  but  considering  the  propor- 
tion that  the  machinery  bears  to  the  manual  labor  employed,  the 
necessary  advance  of  wages  will,  when  distributed  into  the  prices 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  articles  produced,  form  too  minute  a  prf>- 
portion  of  it  to  be  felt  by  the  purchaser,  or  put  in  competitiou 
tvith  the  superior  quality  of  the  manufacture,  ou  which  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  market  will  depend. 

But  the  conclusive  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  if  the  low 
price  of  bread  would  sustain  the  foreign  market,  it  must  destroy 
the  home  market  for  manufactured  produce ;  and  it  then  becomes 
the  question,  which  is  best  worth  keeping  i  While  taxation  con- 
tinues at  its  present  height  one  or  the  other  must  go,  if  this  objec- 
tion is  founded.  That  low  price  of  bread  is  destructive  of  the 
home  market  is  no  longer  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Ruin  the  far- 
)a\er  (and  ruined  he  must  be  if  the  present  price  of  agricultural 
|>roduce  continues),  and  what  becomes  of  the  manufacturer  f 

This  question  would  not  be  asked  if  the  data  were  given,  which 
nhow  tlie  proportion  which  the  whole  foreign  trade  bears  to  tlie  in- 
land trade.  It  is  understood  to  be  not  more,  or  little  more  than 
jBts  one  to  six  ;  and  whether  one-sixth  or  five-sixths  is  to  be  sacrifi- 
ted  is  an  alternative  which  will  not  admit  of  deliberation. 
;  As  to  the  Fourth  Objection,  i.  e.  that  the  imported  corn  bears 
too  «niall  a  proportion  to  the  home  produce  to  affect  the  price  in 
ttie  market  in  any  material  degree — 

'  Answer.  This  objection  proceeds  on  an  admission,  of  the  poli- 
ty of  preventing  the  depression,  and  only  goes  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  measure  to  effect  its  object.  As  it  will  not  exclude  the  fo- 
reign corn,  but  on  the  contrary  leaves  the  door  of  its  admission  con- 
stantly open,  the  measure  must  be  innocent,  and  rather  beneficial 
tlian  injurious,  should  it  fail  of  its  designed  effect. 

As  to  the  Fifth  Objection,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  the  corner- 
stone of  support  to  our  milnufactures,  and  through  them  of  our 
ftgricultui'e — 

'  Answer.  If  the  foreign  trade,  as  before  asserted,  forms  not  more, 
or  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  trade  (and  that  part  of 
it  which  can  possibly  be  affected  by  the  price  of  corn  here  must  be 
but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  foreign  trade),  this 
objection  needs  no  farther  answer  than  the  ascertainment  of  tiiat 
fact.  What  is  observed  in  the  answer  to  the  Third  Objedion 
renders  it  umiecessary  to  say  more  on  this. 

,  As  to  the  Sixth  Objection,  viz.  that  all  restrictions  on  trade 
ought  to  be  abolished-^it  is  too  wide  a  question  to  enter  upon  mth 
reference  to  the  agricultural  interests  only;  and  it  would  tberfefoirfe 
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be  useless  to  meddle  with  it.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
mercantile,  body,  in  their  sudden  adoption  of  this  principle  in  their 
petition  to  Parliament,  have  more  in  view  the  defeat  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Agriculturists  than  the  success  of  their  own.  It  is  pro- 
bably *'  a  tub  thrown  out  for  the  whale." 

With  respect  to  the  difBculties  the  manufacturers  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  foreign  markets,  there  is  reason  tOi  believe,  that  ob- 
stroctaon  to  the  sale  of  their  produce  has  arisen  from  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  from  objection  to  price,  or  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  nianufacturer^.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
their  success  at  the  late  Leipsic  fair,  .where  their  goods  had  a  free  bale, 
and  a  decided  preference  over  the  continental  produce.  This  ini- 
provemeiit  arose  from  the  gradually  improving  condition  of  the  se- 
veral countries ;  and  proves,  that  British  capital  and  skill  will  still 
maintain  their  pre-eminence,  and  that  a  living  rate  of  wages  to  the 
laborers  in  manu^cture  vi  ill  be  no  more  an  impediment  to  their 
predominance  than  it  was  during  the  war. 

As  to  the  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  countervailing 
duty- 
It  is  probable,  that  a  countervailing  duty  onjmported  corn,  with- 
in the  limit  proposed,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  market  beyond  the  fair  remuneration  of  the  farmer 
for  its  production  ;  but  it  would  have  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
fluctuations,',  and  ruinous  and  unnatural  depressions,  which  it  has 
of  late  years  been  subject  to.  The  reasons,  on  which  this  opinion 
10  grounded,  are  these : — 

It  is  deficiency  in  the  quantity  to  answer  the  demand,  which 
alone  can  elevate  price;  so  lon^  as  the  supply  is  adequate  to  the 
demand,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  its  only  regulator. 

Corn,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  has  no  such  regulator,  because 
the  raising  it  costs  the  proprietors  (particularly  those  in  Poland) 
nothing,  the  labor  in  tillage  being  done  gratuitously  by  slaves  (called 
Cerfs),  who  must  be  employed  to  keep  them  quiet ;  and  it  not  being 

♦»,U^®.®^®S*  of  the  provisions  of  the  Corn  Act  has  been  the  reverse  of 
mfni«K?I>  "^Pu*^^^^^*^!.^^^"'®"*  ^w^-  the  greatly  increasing,  instead  of  di- 
^f  ti^l  ^^' J  .®^^^'^f  *^^  fluctuation,  and  sudden  and  unnatural  depressions 
ml  !  ^  A  '  ^""^  ^^^  withholding,  instead  of  securing,  to  the  British  far- 
S/h^fI15^  remunerating  price.  Although  the  opening  price  (according 
Uo.f  Ti  ."  before  the  Committee)  was  considered  to  be  the  minim«m,i; 
i!,?oV-Il  ^  ^""^^  *  P""^^  °^  ^"^^"^  to  ^he  farmer,  as  it  is  of  hopt  to  the  spe- 
^J^.l\ '  W  appearance  of  an  approximation  to  it,  therefore,  draws  an 
Zw^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^?^  ^^^°  ^*^®  market,  the  farmer  preferring  the  parting 
^«„r«  fJ"'"''"  ''^*'""*  ^«*,  while  the  ports  remain  shut,  to  the  hazard  of  ex- 
Jh^Lr-*?^?  -^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^y  awaiting  their  opening  the  flood  gates  to 
tne^  overwhelming  ippendmg    inundation    of  fong-warehoused  foreign 
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used  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population,  there  is  no  home  oon- 
sumption  for  it :  it  has  therefore  no  home  price^  and  the  proprietors 
can  consequently  aflford  to  sell  at  any  price,  whatever  they  receive 
being  clear  gain.  When  the  English  market  is  open,  its  price  is 
that  of  the  com  in  Germany,  deducting  the  freight  and  expenses  of 
transit  and  sale;  but  when  the  English  ports  are  shut,  the  price  is 
that  of  the  markets  of  other  countries,  or  such,  as  buyers- from 
hence  will  give,  on  speculation  of  their  future  opening,  or  for  sale 
in  other  countries.  At  this  time  great  quantities  of  Dantzic  wheat 
are  contracted  for  by  English  speculators  at  thirty  shillings  a  ^acter. 
This  wheat  would,  therefore,  as  readily  come  to  market  as  now.  if  an 
high  duty  were  laid  upon  it,  consequently  the  market  would  .  be 
equally  supplied.  The  difference  would  be,  First,  thatthe  price  of 
home  grown  com  would  be  a  natural  one,  proportioned  to  the. cost 
of  production :  and,  Secondly,  that  instead  of  the  whole  .  coat  of 
the  foreign  corn  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  about  one  half  of  it 
would  remain  in  the  shape  of  reyenue.  The  price  of  the  foreign  com 
follows  that  of  the  English  com  in  the  market,  with  no  other 
difference  than  that  dependent  on  quality;  it  would  therefore  have 
no  other  influence  on  the  market  than  the  preventi^on  of  any  excess 
or  extravagance  of  price,  from  deticiency  of  supply. 

A  countervailing  duty  would  of  course  be  .accompanied  with  an 
unlimited  allowance  of  importation.     The  natural  consequeiKre  of 
that  liberty  would  be,  that  the  supply  from  time  to  time  would  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  the  demand.     The  regular  merchants,   who 
would  thtn  be  the  conductors  of  the  foreign  supply,  would  be  gui- 
ded in  each  season  by  their  foresight  of  its  extent,  grounded  oo 
their  knowledge  of  the  home  crops,  and  make  their  con  tracts  accor- 
dingly; and  so  settle  their  arrangements  of  import  and  warehous- 
ing, as  to  keep  the  market  regularly  fed;  neither  oppressing  it  with 
superabundance,  nor  creating  excess  of  piice  by  deticiency.     The 
short  supply,  and  consequent  rise  of  price  of  one  day,  never  fails  to 
draw  a  full  supply  to  the  next  day's  market,  and  the  price  accor- 
dingly subsides  to  its  natural  level.  , 
Yhe  quantum  of  the  duty  is  a  subject  of  discreet  con^ideratioq.        , 
The  principle  on  which  that  duty  has  been  proposed  is  that  of  its         i 
being  commensurate  with  the  difference  of  the;  cost  of  production        I 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  with  intent  to  phce        i 
the  English  and  foreign  farmer  on  a  level.     The  objectors  do  not        i 
deny  the  equity  of  this  principle  or  the  measure  of  the  difference        i 
of  cost;  nor  is  it  asserted,  that  such  a  duty  will  exclude  foreign        i 
corn  from  the  market,  or  give  rise  to  excess  of  price;  but  they 
simply  ground  their  objection  on  the  alarm,  that  the  proposal  of 
such  a  duty  will  create,. not. only  without,  but  within  the  doors  of 
[parliament — an  alarm  that  would  produce  an  instant  rejection  of 
the  whole  ^uea«ure.     To  such  au  objection  argument  i^  inappli- 
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cable  and  ofnoavaily  and  all  that  can  t>e  aone  is  to  show,  if  pos- 
sible, that  th^  apprehension  on  which  the  objection  is  founded  is 
a  mere  bugbear  of  the  imagination,  created  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  riots  (luring  the  agitation  of  the  Com  Bill.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day  are  materially  different.  The  voice  of  the 
agricultural  world,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  is  now  raised, 
and  declares  that  agriculture,  can  no  longer  subsist,  if  the  present 
prices  coutinue.  Trade,  which  on  the  former  occasion  joined  in 
the  clamor  against  the  Corn  Bill,  now  convinced  of  her  error,  no 
longer  opposes  relief  to  agriculture,  perceiving  that  her  own  exis- 
tence is  dependent  upon  it.  Nay,,  the  laboring  class  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  particularly  those  in  husbapdry,  have  seen  reason  to 
chafige  their  opinion.  They  have  been  instructed,  by  painful  ex- 
perience, that  the  low  price  of  corn  and  cheap  bread  are  to  them 
different  things,  and  that  high  price  and  high  wages,  with  full  em- 
ployment, are  far  better  thau  low  price,  and  low  wages,  and  want 
of  employment;  and  that  the  many  millions  which  have  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  labor  in  other  countries,  for  raishfig 
the  low  priced  corn,  while  our  laborers  have  been  starving  for 
want  of  work,  would  not  have  been  employed  less  to  their  ad-^ 
vantage,  had  they  been  circulated  amongst  our  own  laborers  in 
raising  additional  quantities  of  com  in  this  country,  though  at 
an  higher  price  to- the  consumer;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  dear 
asr  the  corn  might  be,  they  could  procure  it,  and  subsist  their 
families  by  their  industry;  but  in  the  former  case  they  have 
found,  that,  cheap  as  is  the  corn,  they  cannot  buy  it,  and  findthem-* 
selves  sinking  into  inactive  poverty,  and  all  its  attendant  miseries. 
So  generally  is  this  impression  extending  itself,  that  the  demago- 
gues, and  others. who  have  sounded  the  alarm,  cannot  stir  up  the 
cry  of  cheap  bread  loud  enough  to  make  a  disturbance,  much  less 
to  intimidate  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government,  or  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate  for  the  common  weal. 

3y  a  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  during  the  last 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  was  lower,  during 
sixty  years  of  prohibition  to  its  import,  than  at  any  other  period 
when  import  has  been  allowed ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  com 
will  consequently  be,  on  an  average  of  yearSy  cheaper  without  im- 
port than  with  it.  if,  therefore,  the  advocates  for  cheap  bread 
listen  to  the  voice  of  experience,  they  must  find  it  their  interest, 
not  only  not  to  oppose  the  relief  sought  by  the  agriculturists^  but  to 
go  a  step  beyond  their  proposition,  and  strenuously  contend  for 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  importation  altogether,  and  even  for  a 
bounty  on  exportation. 
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